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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE 


TO    THE     FIRST     BDITION. 


The  work  which  is  here  presented  to  the  public,  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  labour  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  present 
age.  Theophilus  Christian  Storr,^  formerly  Theological  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Tübingen,  was  a  very  distinguished  interpreter 
of  the  Holy  Volume,  and  one  of  the  most  triumphant  combatants 
ofthat  fashionable  philosophy  with  which  Europe  has  been  deluged. 
His  numerous  philological  and  exegetical  works  rank  among  the 
first  critical  productions  of  Germany,  and  few  men  have  attained 
such  profundity  of  erudition,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  so 
humble  and  faithfulan  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as 
are  displayed  in  the  literary  and  theological  career  of  Dr.  Storr.  In 
his  earlier  life,  after  he  had  acquired  a  profound  and  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  and  the  cognate  dialects^ 
he  confined  himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Volume 
to  ike  exclusion  of  all  other  theological  works.  Accordingly  his 
various  productions  display  an  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the 
Bible,  and  in  reference  especially  to  Biblical  learning,  might  with 
tnith  be  applied  to  him  what  Casauhön  said  of  his  friend  the  great 
Salmasius,  that  he  was  ''  ad  miraculum  doctus.*^  Nor  is,  in  general, 
his  colleague  and  commentator  Dr.  C.  C.  Flatt  at  all  his  inferior. 
These  distinguished  champions  of  the  truth  sustained  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  published  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  able  replies  to  the  several  systems  of  infidelity  which 
sprung  up  in  Europe.  Having  been  harassed  by  metaphysical  and 
speculative  and  infidel  systems  of  pretended  Christianity,  they  were 
taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  building  their  faith  exclusively  on 
the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  present  work  is  purely  of  this  Biblical 

i  Dr.  Storr  wm  born  tt  Stflltgard,  Sopt.  16, 1746.    Died  Jan.  17, 1809. 
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character.  It  is  confined  to  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  in  the 
sacred  volume  totidem  verbis.  The  various  inferential,  sec- 
tarian views,  which  are  used  by  divines  of  different  denominations 
to  complete  their  peculiar  systems,  are  here  omitted ;  even  those  of 
the  Lutheran  church  to  which  the  authors  belonged.  The  work  is 
composed  with  the  highest  regard  to  exegesis,  composed  too  in  view 
of  all  the  objections  which  the  liberalists  of  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  able  to  raise.  That  such  a  work  is  peculiariy  needed  in  the 
present  day,  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  theological  discussion  in  our  country.  In  regard 
to  the  dress  in  which  the  work  is  presented  to  the  English  public, 
it  was  the  translator's  wish  that  it  might  appear  in  the  most  favour- 
able aspect.  This  he  endeavoured  to  effect  on  the  one  band  by 
avoiding  that  servility,  which  whilst  it  hampered  his  diction  would 
render  the  work  offensive  to  the  classic  mind  ;  and  on  the  other,  by 
guarding  against  that  liberty  which  degenerates  into  unwarranted 
license,  and  deserves  the  name,  not  of  translation  but  paraphrase. 
Fh  the  management  of  the  work,  some  important  improvements  have 
been  attempted.  The  original  is  printed  thus :  first,  the  propositions 
or  text ;  next,  notes ;  thirdly,  notes  upon  these  notes  by  Storr ; 
then,  notes  upon  all  these  notes,  by  Flatt ;  which  occasionally 
creates  much  perplexity  and  confusion  to  the  reader.  All  these  the 
translator  has  incorporated  into  one  continuous  and  connected  dis- 
cussion, consisting  simply  of  the  text  or  propositions  and  the  Illus- 
trations or  discussion  of  them.  The  extremely  numerous  references 
which  abound  in  all  Storr's  works,  are  generally  thrown  into  the 
margin.  Numerous  additions  also  have  been  made  to  the  body  of 
the  work.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  translation  of  the 
very  frequent  quotations  from  heathen  authors,  from  the  earlier 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In 
some  instances  the  critical  reader  will  perceive,  that  improved 
translations  have  been  given  to  scripture  texts.  On  these  the  trans- 
lator spent  much  time  and  investigation,  and  it  is  hoped  his  decisions 
will  be  found  to  have  been  made  not  without  judgment.  Every  thing, 
also,  included  in  [  ],  throughout  the  work,  is  added  by  the  transla- 
tor. In  a  few  instances  in  which  the  learned  author's  enthymemes 
seemed  somewhat  obscure,  his  reasoning  has  perhaps  been  rendered 
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more  kidd  by  the  insertion  of  tbe  intermediate  link  in  his  chain  of 
reasooing.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  references,  a  caption  or 
suaraarj  view  of  contents,  has  been  pre6xed  to  every  Illustration 
in  the  work,  excepting  those  only  which  were  so  brief  as  not  to  re- 
quire it.  The  occasional  original  additions  are  distinguished  by  the 
letter  S.  To  the  article  of  the  Trinity  an  appendix  has  been  added, 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  this  doctrine,  as  now 
understood  aod  defended,  is  perfectly  accordant  with  reason,  and 
cannot  be  assailed  on  any  ground  of  true  philosophy. 

Having  undertaken  this  work,  as  he  humbly  trusts,  with  a  su- 
preme reference  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  the  Transla- 
tor cannot  but  pray,  most  earnestly,  that  in  his  benevolent  Provi- 
dence, it  may  be  made  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  his  kingdom. 

Thmo\,  SaamoAry,  Qaltyibarf ,  lOflL 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  frequent  repetition  of  literary  references  is  avoi- 
dedy  whilst  no  work  which  had  been  cited  in  the  former  impressioa 
is  entirely  excluded  in  this.  A  few  paragraphs  of  minor  moment 
have  been  omitted  in  the  text,  and  the  whole  is  printed  in  a  more 
compressed  form.  The  work  is  again  commended  to  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  the  continued  favour  of  the  friends  of  radical,  biblical  in- 
vestigation. 

M«roh|  1836. 
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BOOK  I. 

OP  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE   HOLT 
SCRIPTURES. 


PART  I. 

OP  THE  GSHÜIKSlISaS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMCHT* 

SECTION  I. 

Tutimonjf  of  heathen  wriiere  respecting  the  extension  of  GUrif- 
tiamty  and  the  early  existence  of  the  reUgious  vnriiv^s  of  the 
Christians. 

It  b  evident  from  the  testimony  even  of  authors  who  were  not 
Christians,  that  during  the  reign  of  Nero  ^  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately subsequent)  the  Christians  were  not  only  augmenting  their 
numbers  in  Judea,  where  Christianity  had  ori^nated ;  but  were  al- 
so extending  their  influence  into  other  countries(l) ;  and  used  cer- 
tain sacred  writings(2)»  which  were  in  part  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  diflkreot(3)  from  the  more  ancient  religious  books  of  the  Jews. 

iLLUS'ntATIOlf  1* 

EMenee  of  the  early  existence  and  muUipUcation  of  CS^ristims. 

Tacitus,'  m  his  narrative  of  the  extensive  conflagratioQ,  with 
which  Rome  was  visited  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  mal^  use  of  die 

p  Nwo  iloorUh«a  A.  D.  54—68.    S.] 

p  Caiiw  Corocliiis  Taettas,  th«  intimate  friend  of  Pliaj  the  jouaft,  WM 
bora  A.  D.  61  or  60.  Ha  was  appointed  to  aome  of  the  highest  oflteee  or  honevr 
and  confidence  under  the  emperor  Veopaaimn  and  hie  aueceaaon,  and  wm  ooa- 
temporaneooe  with  aooM  of  the  apoatlea.  In  addition  to  thie  teetaiaony,  Taeitae, 
in  hia  acoonnt  of  the  incidenta  of  the  year  of  ovr  Lord  67»  stalaa  that  Pompoaia 
Ofseina,  a  lad^  of  eminent  rank,  waa  aeenaed  of  «hat  he  terms  a  fbreign  enper 
stition  (Mpcrrttfsomt  axtame),  which,  as  Lipeios  (ad  locam)  obeertee,  waa  very 
probablj  the  Christian  religion.    8.] 
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foUowuig  language ; — <'  Nero/'  in  order  to  avert  the  suspicion  that 
the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  his  private  command,  *^  inflicted  the 
most  studied  tortures  upon' a  class  of^pefspns,  odious  for  their  vices, 
and  known  among  the  populace  by  the  name  of  Christians.  This 
name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  was  executed  by  Pontius  Pi- 
kte the  procprator,  during  tim  reign  of  Tii^iis,  But  this  pemi« 
cious  superstition,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  time,  again  burst 
forth  and  pervaded  not  only  Judea,  where  the  evil  had  commenced, 
but  also  the  city  itself,  the  place  in  which  every  thing  that  b  shame- 
ful concentrates,  and  every  thing  atrocious  b  practised."^ 

The  testimony  of  Suetonius'  is  very  brief,  and  couched  in  the 
•  following  words ; — **  Punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  Christians, 
a  race  of  men  addicted  to  a  new  and  magical  superstition*'" 

1  «Qaemtiflkimi«  poenis  affecit,  qaos  p«r  flä^Hi«  itoTiMs/Tolgiis  CkrigHmmof 
■ppellabat.  A  actor  nominis  ejus  Chriflius,  qai,Tiberio  imperitaoU,  per  proco- 
ratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affecioa  erat.  RepreMaqaa  in  praefana  ei- 
citiabilia  superfUtio  rarsiis  erampeWt, nod  modo  per  Jadsam,  ori^neai  ejoa  niali, 
■ed  per  nrbem  etiam,  qao  euncta  undique  atroeia  ani  pudenda  oooflaant,  cele- 
brantofque."     Annale«,  XV.  o.  44. 

[^  (jaiae  Suetonius  Tranquillue,  a  Roman  biographer  and  historian,  flourished 
m  the  rti^  of  Tn^o  and  Adrian.  He  was  noet  probably  bom  abovt  tlie  be-  ' 
ginning  ol  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ▲.  d.  70.  This  writer  also  states  that  between 
the  years  ▲.  d.  41  and  45,  Claudius  the  emperor,  "Judeos  impulsore  Chresto  as- 
sidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit,*'  i.e.  he  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  who 
wefe  oenlinoalty  making  dislorbaneiM,  Chrastos  being  tboir  le«der,-*thiat  is,  as 
Grotius  states,  on  account  of  the  dooftrines  of  Christ  For  both  Tertullian  (Apw 
c.  3.)  and  Lactantiui  (Div.  Inst.  L.  4.  o.  7.)  sUte  that  the  heathen  pronounced 
fkf  8a?io«r'e  name  G4iitj<ics;.and  Or.  Lardner  (Works  toK  7.  p.  fm)  remarks 
'*  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Jewish  enmity  against  those  of  their  own  country 
or  others  who  had  embraeed  Christianity,  might  produce  some  disputes  and  dte- 
tqrbance«  which  came  to  the  emperor's  ear. '  Tet  it  must  be  oonfessed  that 
Ghrosius,  of  the  fifth  century,  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  S.] 

[3  To  this  verston  of  tlie  word  mal^at,  the  translator  is  aware  that  some  ob- 
JMliol»  M0.l»^mli4e.  lUi  roorecommonW  roeoiTed  signtfcation  is  ptmiciNij^ 
muehievjus;  and  thus  it  has  been  rendered  in  the  passage  before  us  by  the  leara- 
ed  and  excellent  Lutheran  divine.  Dr.  Mosheim.  According  to  either  Torsion, 
the  passage  proves  indisputably  the  f«et  in  support  of  which  it  is  adduced.  The 
Torsion  adopted  has  however  these  advantages ;  it  not  only  proves  that  Sueton- 
ius wM  ac^utinted  with  the  new  sect  called  Christians,  but  it  farther  eviMes 
the  falsity  of  the  insinuation  which  the  unbelieving  Gibbon  advanced  to  inval- 
idate the  evidences  of  Christianity,  viz.  that  the  great  historians  ot  the  day  have 
UAeh  no  notice  of  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  ihst  Chrtstiant,  Sec.  ror  this 
p«iMe  «f  3uele«iiis  prerea  that  he  had  heard  of  those  miMeles,  «Itkoogh  hav- 
ing for  obvious  reasons  not  examined  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  he  ascribed 
them  to  a  magical  superstition.  This  translation  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Watson, 
Lardner,  and  many  other  men,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  learned  Bishop 
eClLattdaff  say»-**'  The  Theodosian  Code  must  be  my  excuse  for  dissenting  fVom 
math  respeouMe  authority ;  In  IX  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  XVI.  wo  read ;  ^Chaldaei. 
no  JIfegi,  el  oeteri  quoe  Tulgvs  mtdtfic99  ob  Ikeinornm  multitudinem  appellat^Si 
^is  mMmit  Tel  maifefe  eontaminibns  adsuetue  qui  maltfku»  volgi  eonsuetodino 
HMMUpatur.*  flor  ought  any  friend  of  Christianity  lo  be  astonished  or  alarmed 
«t  0«ieioBiiie*  applying  thb  word  mttgiM  to  the  Christian  religion ;  Ibr  the  mlr- 
a«1#s  Wrauffht  (y  Christ  and  bis  apoedee,  prlneipally  eonsieted  in  alfoTiating  Ae 
distresses,  by  curing  the  obstinate  disease«,  of  hoinai  kind';  and  tiie  propor 
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And  Plioy»^  in  his  well  l^oowa  eptade»  makes  the  following  re- 
maiks,  which  prove  the  exleoMTe  di^ipn  of  Cbristiaoity  ; — ^^  Many 
of  every  age,  aad  every' rank,  and  even  of  both  «exes,  have  been 
accused,  and  will  be  accuaed*  Nor  baa  tbb  contagious  si»per8litioii 
pervaded  only  the  ckies,  but  it  has  also  spread  through  the  towns 
and  country/'^ 

The  reader  may  consult  Haversaat's  Vindication  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles ooBoeniuig  the  Christians,  against  the  ol:jections  urged  by 
Sender. 

[The  tesciroony  of  Josephus,'  the  celebrated  Jewish  historiati, 
from  the  universally  acknowledged  veracity  of  bis  character  and  the 
bet  that  he  was  contemporanecNis  with  the  afjostles,  ia  of  the  utmost 
importance.  As  the  biblical  student  in  America  cannot  always  have 
access  to  the  original  work  of  Josephos,  we  will  insert  the  celebra- 
ted passage  entife^  and  add  to  it  a  translation. 

ttptrm^  M  MTV«  '(^cnr  top  rp^^^^  'Ifjoovt  tiff,  9wpig  ip^Q,  «T/i 
mpdga  uitipjJfttp  ffn*  ,  *ilp  pfog  napmdoimp  iffymp  noitjtiigj  iM9* 
jMUeff  up^gmwp  twp  avp  i^oopy  laXtj^^  dej^^ep^p,  Kul  no  I* 
kovg  uip  'loydulove,  noKlovs  di  %al  *£lli^p$%ovi 
intj/ ay IX 0,  *0  Xgiarog  oviog^p,  Kal  uvxop^  ipieif^j$ 
x£p  ngoßxmp  apdgmp  nap  f^uip  axavg^  inixigri^oxog  IlUaxou,  ovn 
inavaopxo  0i/€  «vtcf i^  äyan  rioapxig.  'j^aptjj^ctg  avxoTg  xghf]v  «^o>y 
lifugap  -naUp  C^p,  xwp  ^eimp  ngoiptjxäp  xavxa^  xi  %ai  aXXa  fivgia 
iavfiaaitt  negi  ocuxov  iigijMOxwp,  JSig  ix*  xb  pvp  xHp  Xgiaxiap£p, 
maoxovde  lApoptaapdpmPy  ov»  isnlUTvi  so  q>vkop»  LiU  XVIII.  Amiq. 
Jadaic^  cap.  III.  3. 

"  Now  there  lived  about  this  time,  a  certain  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if 

OManiag  of  magic,  «■  andsntaod  by  the  ancients,  ia  a  bigbor  and  nor«  boly 
btaacli  of  the  artof  bealiog."  Flattalso  in  hta  Anaotatioaes  ad  Philoaophi- 
am  Kantii  &c.  «aye,  that  this  teatimony  of  Suetonius  undoubtedly  does  outnor- 
isa  the  inference,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  mast  have  been  his- 
torically true.  8.] 

"Afflict!  suppliciis  Christiani,  genus  hominara  superstitionis  novae  ac  mal- 
aficae."    Nero,  c.  16. 

p  Cains  Plinius  Caecilins  Secandns  was  bom  A.  D.  61  or  62.  He  enioyed 
the  particular  friendship  of  Trajan,  who  made  Jiim  consul.  His  celebrated  fetter, 
from  which  the  extract  in  the  text  is  taken,  was  written  ▲.  n.  107.  It  Is  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  ofthat  age,  which  establishes  the 
important  facti,  that  the  ground  of  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  in  Pon- 
tns  and  Bithynia  was,  that  they  drew  men  away  from  the  worship  of  their  dei- 
ties ;  that  in  less  than  seventy  years  afler  the  disciples  first  preached  Jesus  to 
the  gentUos,  Christians  abounded  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  to  such  a  de^rree,  that 
the  heathen  temples  were  visibly  neglected,  and  their  remaining  friends  began 
to  fear  "  whereonto  this  thing  would  grow ;"  that  they  were  in  general  remark- 
ably eoBstaot  in  their  profession ;  and  many  other  facu  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  Christian  heart.    S.] 

a  '*  Mniti  omnia  aetatis,  omnia  ordinis,  utriusquo  sexus  etinm,  Toeantur  in 
pericnlum  et  vocabuntur.  Neque  enim  civitates  tantnm,  sed  vieos  etiam,  atque 
agros,  superstitionis  istins  contagio  pervagata  est."    Lib.  X.  ep.  97. 

3  [Joeephus  was  born  ▲.  d.  37,  died  93.] 
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indeed  it  is  proper  to  cafl  him  a  man.  For  he  performed  many 
wonderful  works :  be  was  an  instniGtor  of  those  peisoiis  who  leeeiv-« 
ed  the  truth  with  willingness.  He  induced  many  to  beame  kiefotr 
hweny  a»  well  among  ike  Jews  a$  abo  among  ike  OentUee,  This 
was  the  Christ«  A^  when  on  the  acousation  of  our  principal  men, 
Pilate  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  these  did  not  cease  to  love  him. 
For  tie  appeared  to  them  again,  alive,  on  the  third  day  ^  the  diTine 
prophets  having  foretold  these  and  a  myriad  of  other  wonderful 
things  concerning  him.  And  even  at  the  present  time  the  tribe  6f 
Cbratians,  so  denommated  from  him,  still  subsists/*^    S.} 

III.  t.  Eoidenee  that  the  Christians  had  sacred  writings. 

Michaelis,  in  bis  latioduotion  to  the  New  Testamcttt,*  ouotes 
from  Lucian's?  worit  De  Motte  Peregrini/  the  words  wbieii  re* 
for  to  this  sobjeet ;  xetv  ß$ßloMf  tag  ftir  <{i9/««ro  »«#  duomipt$  JIi- 
ptyg$ifog^  i.  e*  Peregrinus  explained  and  illustrated  some  of  their 
books ;  and  be  is  of  opinion  that  the  writmgs  here  alluded  to,  may 
hav^  been  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Hebrew  gospel 
of  Matthew ;  because  this  passage  of  Lucian  refers  to  Nazarene 
Christians,  who  were  resident  in  Palestine,^  [and  who  are  known  to 
have  received  these  books.] 

III.  3.  Esidenee  thai  the  sacred  writingi  of  Ae  Giristians  were 
in  part  different  from  the  more  ancient  looks  of  the  Jews. 

Celsus,^  a  writer  of  the  second  centurj,  in  his  work  against  the 
Christians,  not  only  assails  Moses  and  the  prophets,  whom  he  knew 
the  Gnostic  sect  of  Christians  rejected ;  bat  he  also  introduces  a 
Jew  as  disputing  with  the  Christians  out  of  their  own  books,  and 
makes  the  Jew  conclude  bis  disputation  with  the  following  words  ; — 
Tuvta  juip  ovp  viuv  in  xAp  vfimpmr  ovjyguftfiitmp^  t^'  oU  ovdtpog 
alXov  fidgtvgog  X9^^^f*^^  avrol  fag  iavxQvg  mginlnxiti  *  i.  e.  all 
these  objections  are  derived  from  your  own  writings,  besides  whk>h 
we  need  no  additional  evidence,  for  you  confute  yourselves. 

From  the  quotations  made  by  Origen  from  Celsus,  it  is  apparent 

I  [The  satkenticit/  of  this  p«Mtg«  w  My  Tindieated  by  C.  G.  BreiMchmeiier^ 
Parerg.  ad  Capita  Theol.  Jodaeorara  dogmatieae  •  Fl.  Josephi  «eripii»  coUecta; 
— translated  and  printed  in  Uie  Christian  Spectator  for  March  1825.    &.\ 

S  Third  edit.  p.  40.  4th  edit.  p.  41. 

3  [Lucian  wa«  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria,  and  flonrisbed  «bo«!  176. J 

4  C.  1!. 

5  [Celans  was  conCemporaneoos  with  Lucian  (176).  In  reply  to  his  work 
against  Christianity ,  Origen  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Ambrosei  wrote  his  ex- 
oellent  Apology  for  Christianity ,  about  A.  D.  240  or  240.    S.] 

S  Origines  contra  Celsum,  Lib.  II.  §  74. 
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lint  die  Christian  writings,  to  whielr  Cebos  ailaded  in^  the  ptastge 
above  quoted,  conUdned  a  biography  of  Jems :  for  the  Jew  wtimi 
he  intnxhices  is  represented^  as  addressing  Jesus  hirtisetf,  and  urg- 
ing the  following  aceusatkMis :  *^  that  his  priBtensions  to  being  bom 
of  a  vhrgin  were  false ;  that  he  was  bom  in  Judea  of  an  indigent 
female,  who  was  the  wife  ot  a  carpenter»  and  had  been  oonvieted 
of  adultery  and  discarded  hj  her  huriMuMi,  and  who  gave  birth  to  Jesila 
as  she  was  wandering  about*;  that  poverty  oempelled him  too  seek 
employment  in  Egypt,  where  he  became  dcilled  in  Egyptian  ne- 
crofnacy  (dvpiftstg);  and  that  being  inflated  with  his  magical  at« 
tanmienta,  on  bis  return  to  his  native  land,  he  called  himself  God." 

It  is  evident  ürom  the  objections  advanced  by  Celsas,  that  our 
feor  Ciospeb  formed  a  part  of  the  sacred  bodks  used  by  the  Chris- 
tians when  he  wrote  against  them  ;  for  some  of  those  objections  have 
a  reference  individually  to  each  of  the  evangelists,  and  others  are 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  four. 

Has  Qrigen  says,  ^*  And  after  these  things  be  recurs  to  what 
followed  the  birth  of  Jesus — ^to  the  narrative  of  the  star  and  of  the 
Magians  who  came  from  the  east.''*  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  acconnt  of  the  star  and  of  the  Magians  from  the  east  is  found 
only  io  Matthew.  In  other  passages  of  the  work  just  cited,'  Christ 
is  himself  teraied  rmmw  i.  e.  carpenter,  an  appeilation  given  him 
only  in  the  gospel  of  Mark  6:  3  ov»  ovt6si0t$r  o  ttm»¥;  i.  e. 
is  not  this  the  carpenter,  etc.  Again  he  remaiks— '^  Cebns  i8a3rs 
that  those  display  a  great  deal  of  presomptk»!  who  trace  the  lin* 
eage  of  Christ  from  the  first  progenitor  of  the  human  femily,  and 
from  the  Jewish  kings  ;"^ — ana  this  is  done  no  where  but  m  the 
genealogy  of  Luke  3 :  38.  Again,  the  same  writer  says,^  "  Cel- 
SOS  reproaches  the  Christians  for  pretending  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  li/og  or  word  (avtoX6yog)j  which  is  «n  evident  re- 
ference to  John  1:1.  A  case  of  an  objection  derived  fitrni  a 
comparisoD  of  the  four  evangelists,  is  that  in  which  he  accuses  the 
historians  of  Christ  of  contradicting  one  another,  ipwncla  e^io$ 
TpivdieOat^  and  he  adduces,  as  an  example,  the  several  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  mentioning  one  and  the  others 

1  Orifren.  loe.  cit  Lib.  L  $  98. 

fthw — to  ni^l  TOv  mni^  dtiiytifia  xal  i&r  iXrilv&itw  ifto  civ«Tol^(  ^/«ir. 
Lib.  I.  contra  Celsum  §  40. 

3  Lib.  VL§§  34,36,37. 

*  ^^  (fle.  KiliFOf)  ijtf[v&a9iiff^m  tm)$  yu^HÜioyiiiraiftms  ami  f o&iifnifov 
^piiFios  Mttft  titiß  dp  '/«vfoioif  ßwatlimw  tot   /igaovr.  Lib.  II.  §  33. 

^  Lib.  II.  §  31. 
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Hv0  angels  bs  having  oome  to  the  grave  and  spokea  to  the  womeo.^ 
Tbb  is  a  reference  lo  MatU  38  :&  Mark  16:  5.  L«ike24:4. 
John  90:  19.'  . 

But  Celsus'  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  gospels ;  it  is  ev- 
ident that  lie  was  likewise  acquainted  wi|h  the  notber  writings 
(ovfy^finru)  of  the  Cbrtstians.  Tliis  is  evinced  by  a  passage? 
oftbat  writer,  in  which  he  is  assailing  the  words  of  the  Saviour; 
^*  there  shall  arise  fiilse  Gbrists  and  false  prophets  aad  shall  perfbnoa 
gpeat  signs  and  miracles/*^  He  there  endeavors  to  prove  fipom 
them  tjnt  tlie  miracles  of  Christy  are  no^  divine,  and  adds :  »«2 
2!at49¥iv  upa  toMtitu  naga^iixupmfifipop  ipofuiC^^  u  e«  Jesus  men- 
tions a. certain  Satan  wbo  should  also  perform,  such  miracles.  Now 
neither  in  the  above  passage  relative  to  the  "  false  Christs/'  oor 
in  any  other,  is  there  any  such  assertion  contained  as  Celsus 
attributes  to  CHrbt.  But  in  Rev.  19:  13^  the  power  of  working 
delusive  miracles  is  ascribed  to  Satan^  o  dgaKfop,  And  as  this  book 
professes  to  be  "  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"^  Cebus  may  have 
alluded  to  this  text,  and  therefore  have  ascribed  it  to  Jesus^  But 
as  Celsua  frequently  attributed  to  Christ  whatever  he  fi>und  in  the 
writings  of  his  disciples  f  it  is  more  probable  that  he  alluded  to  the 
passage  of  the  apos^  Paul>  9  Thess.  9:  9.  And  this  is  the  raoie 
pbni^le,  as  be  in  another  place,  while  speaking  of  the  power  of 
Satan  to  parfotrm  delusive  miracles,  quotes  the  passage  above  refer- 
red to  relative  to  Sataq,  and  in  oonnexion  with  u  uses  the  fcUowiog 
words  whksh  very  much  resemUe  the  context  of  9  Thess  9 :  9.^-* 
'^  The  Son  of  God  apprised  bis  followers  that  Satan  would  make 
bis  appearance  in  a  manner  similar  to  his  own  *  coming,'  that  be 
would  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  God,  and  display  great  and 
marvellous  works,  to  which  however  they  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion, but  determinately  rejecting  them  should  believe  in  him  (Jesus) 
onlv."7    Comp.  9  Thess.  9:  4,  11, 19,  13. 

Other  traces  of  allusions  to  several  epistles  of  Paul  in  the  writings 
of  Celsus,  are  pointed  out  by  Hug  m  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament."^ 

^  Kau  fjoiv  nglg  top  uitov  jovÖb  tiipcip  H&ii»  iyyüjofw,  o{  i»h  htt,  oS  de 
Mo  (Uyufwri)  xovg  inoHQirofiipovg  taig  ywä^ip,  ot»  ipiatfi.    Lib.  V.  §  53. 

5  Sea  Hajr'slntrod.  N.  Test.  pt.  I.  p.  31,  Andovor  ed. 

3  I  49.  *  Mail  Si:  24.  5  Rer.  1: 1.  22:  IG. 

^  TbiM,  ü>T  ioatance»  h«  «ttribtited  to  Christ  «liat  the  «vanffaliflia  had  related, 
iHat,  at  his  baptisnn,  something  descended  from  the  air  like  a  bird,  and  rested  up- 
on him.    Origren,  L.  I.  $  41. 

^  *0  Tov  &iov  naig  nagayogivu  ig  iga  o  JSutopag  xai  aitig  ofiohtg  <p€H 
rc«p,  imSit^nm  ftfyiAa  l^tt  mtl  ^muftatrwij  vtpmBftiiiiatog  tifp  n^  &iov 

niOTtvup  Ifltvrf . 

6  Part  I.  p.  33,  Andover  ed. 
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Thus  tlao,  m  the  thiid  eeotury^  Porphjrry^  iii  hi»  attack  od  the 
ChriBtiaDS,  not  onilr  assüb  tbe  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  especially 
the  book  of  Daniel,  of  which  he  used  the  Greek  Iffanslation  thenre- 
eeifod  among  the  Cbritiians ;  but  he  professedlj  directs  his  princi- 
pal enei^gies  against  the  peculiar  Soriptnras  of  the  Cbriatians.  And 
as  fior  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  few  pissages  incidentally  quoted 
from  him  by  Jerome,  be  was  acquainted  at  least  with  the  goapeb  of 
Matthew,  Mark  and  John.  For  Jerome  mentions'  an  error  of 
which  Porphyry  accuses  the  e^uigelists  m  their  account  of  Jesus' 
walking  on  the  sea,  an  incident  recorded  in  Matt.  14: 25,  etc.  Mark 
6:  48,  etc.  and  John  6:  19«  He  also  states'  that  Porphyry  assails 
the  account  of  Matthew's  vocation,  which  is  found  only  in  the  gos- 
pel of  this  evangelist ;  that  he  objects  to  Mark  1:2;  and  takes  oc- 
casion fiom  John  7:  8,  10,  to  accuse  Jesus  of  instability  of  charac- 
ter.^ Perhaps  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  Acts  of  the  apos- 
tles,* or  at  least  with  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  for  Jerome'  men- 
tions an  unfair  use  which  be  made  of  the  dispute  between  Paul  and 
Peter.  And  even  Chijsostom^  ap|>e8ls  to  Celsus  and  Porphyry 
ihr  tbe  antimiity  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptmes.    He  remarks: 

ßi^UmPf  ol  lugt  H^äoop  uai  liv^Baiavifattiv  xov  fuv  ^xuwop.  Oi 
fmg  d^  ro7g  far  avrovg  ovpte^Miv  ivrAgyop,  i.  e.  those  who  were 
onr  enemies,  Celsus'and  after  him  Bataneotes,'  are  suitable  witness- 
es to  testify  the  antiqoiQr  of  our  books :— -for  they  did  not  surely 
eadeavonr  to  refiite  books  wbic^  were  oomposed  after  the  time  in 
which  diey  lived* 

To  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  and  Celsus  may  be  added  that  of 
Amelius,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  was  acquainted  with  the 
gospel  of  John.* 

Ill«  4.  2%er«  irnoikit^  9irawe  m  tJU  preceding  heojihen  to^ 
Moay  in  favour  of  the  Ckristian  Scripiuru. 

Ror  IS  it  by  any  means  surprising  that  pagan  writers  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  established  by  their  testimony  in  the  pre* 

1  [Porphyry  wm  born  at  Tyre  A.  D.  233;  died  A.  D.  270.] 
*  Qmaet.  id  G«nee.  eap.  1.  t.  10.  3  Hieron.  in  Bifatt.  9:9.  3:3. 

4  BSwoD.  eofltra  felag .  Lib.  11. 1 17,  «  M.  Cdm.  In  Jo«i  S:  28,  ate. 

aOMa«i»ni.in|Qs.63:12.    Pro!em.^.E|i.adGeI. 

7  Homil.  VI.  in  Ep.  1  ad  Corinth. 

8  rBataneotes  was  a  name  firen  to  Porphyry  by  both  Jerome  and  Chryaoatom ;, 
bat  UM  raaeon  of  thia  appellation  aeema  to  be  bnt  imperfbetly  known.  Heomann 
eoppeeed  It  to  be  a  ietitioiia  name  aiBae^  by  Perphyry  biaeelfto  hie  werk  againat 
the  Ghriellane;  aad  Fabricina  thlnke  it  derived  from  Bataaea,  a  town  in  Syria, 
M  wMeh  bo  aappoaee  Pofpbyry  may  hafva  been  bom.    8.] 

a  Pnep.  E?anf .  L.  XI.  e.  18, 19. 
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ceding  iliustrations,  when  we  reooUaet  n^iot  TertuUiiai  says  totbetn 
in  his  defence  of  the  Christians  against  the  heathen,  a  31 :  <<  Read" 
says  be  **  the  words  of  God,  our  Scripturas,"  from  wUcb  he  soon 
after  quotes  some  words  of  Christ,  and  c*  88,  of  Paul^  ^<  which  we 
IMirselves  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  fiom  our  view,  and  which 
have,  in  Various  ways,  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
Christians.'' 


SECTION  II. 


The  genuinenus  of  the  htmohgoumeha  or  universtJly  received 
books  of  the  New  Teeiameni. 

If  we  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  Christians  themselves,  we 
find  that  not  only  the  age  of  Eusebius  (the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century),  and  the  earlier  age  in  which  Origen  lived  (the 
third  century)(l),  but  also  the  tradition  of  stal  more  ancient  time8(8), 
that  is,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  those  writers  whose  produc- 
tions bad  Men  into  the  hands  of  these  Christian  Fatbers(3),  unan- 
imously declare  the  four  Ootpelsy  the  Acts  of  the  ApostUif  Mtr- 
teen  epistks  of  Paul,  and  the  first  epistle  of  John  and  first  ofPe^ 
ter^  to  be  the  genuine  productions(4)  of  those  disciples  of  Jesus  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  their 
genuineness.  For  in  the  few  fragments  of  those  earlier  writers 
which  have  reached  us,  we  find  that  they  did  actually  view  these 
boob  m  that  light,  in  which  Origen  and  Eusebius  report  these 
earlier  writers  to  have  viewed  them(5).  Moreover  there  »  nothing 
found  in  these  writbgs  inoongruous  either  with  the  age  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  written,  or  the  authors  to  whom  they 
are  attributed(6).  And  even  those  (heretics)  to  whose  interest  the 
authority  of  these  sacred  writings  was  extremely  prejudicial,  did  not 
at  first  presume  to  dispute  their  genuineness ;  bat  endeavoured  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties  by  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions(7)  of  the  odious  paragraphs,  or  by  the  alteration,  or  erasure 

1  [T«rtiiUian  ww  born  tt  Carthaf«  non  alUr  A.  D.  150.    He  floariihed  in  thm 
tuM  of  SoToriM  and  Antonino«  GarioalU,  A.  D.  194—216.    He  w  genenOlj 
flidered  the  most  aneient  Letin  Father  exUnt,  for  be  waa  well  «killed  in  1 
law  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poeta.    8.] 
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of  ihem-;  thereby  pronouncing  these  Stings  not  spurious  but  only 
adtfltereted(8)  ;  or  fiaally,  they  sought  refiige  by  denying  the  au- 
thority of  the  wricers(9),  while  they  confessed  the  genuineness  of 
the  books. '  And  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  began  to  dis- 
pute even  the  genuineness  of  the  writings,  they  did  not  urge  the 
want  of  ancient  testimony  in  their  favour,  or  attempt  to  impugn  their 
genuineness  with  any  historical  objections  ;  but  they  were  content- 
ed to  adduce  some  trifiing  pretended  doctrinal  objections,  extorted 
from  the  writings  which  were  the  object  of  their  hatred« 

Illustration  1.  i«       «  , 

The  testimowf  of  the  ages  of  Euzebius  and  OrigitK^     / 

The  principal  passages  of  Eusebius  and  Origen,  contahiing  their 
testimony  on  this  subject,  and  tvhich  will  frequently  be  referred  to 
in  the  sequel,  are  the  following. 

Eusebius  says  f — "It  Seems  therefore  proper  here  to  give  a  cata- 

1  [Banebius,  sarnamed  Pamphilins  fVoin  hw  fVrend  tK«  martyr  of  that  nama, 
waa  born  at  Caiaraa  in  Palasthie  about  a.  d.  870,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Ha  floor- 
iabed  principally  during  the  reigns  of  ConsVintius  and  Constantino  ;  and  as  Je- 
rome states  '*  was  a  man  most  studious  in  the  divine  Scriptures»  was  very  dil- 
ifeMt  in  malting  a  large  cetlection  of  the  writings  of  CbrieliaQ  awthors,  and  pnb- 
liabed  iannmerable  volumes."  He  waa  made  bishep  of  Caesarea  about  315, 
and  died  in  339  or  340. 

Origan,  tlie  son  of  Leonidas  the  martyr,  was  bom  in  Egypt  a.  o.  184  or  166, 
and  early  made  great  profioiency  in  knowledge.  He  taught  at  Alexandria  and 
Caaaaraa.  His  writing«  wure  so  extremely  numerous  that  Jerome  aaya, ''  Ha 
wrote  more  than  any  other  man  could  read.*  After  having  apent  a  life  of  aston- 
ishing aetivity  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  suffered  much  in  the  Decian 
persecation  (a.  d.  250)  he  died  in  the  TOth  year  of  his  age.    8.] 

tis  mupijs  dia&^9tti9  yqcupig,  nal  9fi  tmniop^  h  nQthoig,  vqr  a/iop  Tcsr 
dmyyüUnf  %tt^wa^v  wg  lim««  n  tw  itQuUw^  x&p* AnoaroXwp  /^^if* 
una  M  TVviftPf  tig  JJavlw  iunalnniw  iniaroXag'  oSg  Uiig  trip  <i^$^ofdv^ 
Jmirrov  ngoii^ay^  nal  ofiolng  ti^y  nhqov  xvfeniov  iniatolriv .  Eni  tov- 
totg  TAcvtoy,  4ly$  ^arUiit  t^^  inwwXviffip* luaypov (nsiil  ^g  w  Öofavta  tuna 
noi^  tt&ijaoiAi&a),  Kou  javta  fihhofioXoyovfiipp^g,  T&y  a 
ir%ilt/o/iiw»v,  YvtiQlutip  ^  ow  oftüng  loig  noXXoig,  ^  U^ojiiyii*Xan»-^ 
ßov  ^pc^a»  so»  ly  *Iovda'  ^t«  Jlhqw  devtiqa  imaroXri,  Mil  if  ovoftoia(drri 
9evriga  mi*  J^t^  Jnirvoyr  elVs  %ov  tvayyilnnov  rvyx^ovaai,  cTrtxai  hiqov 
ifuunfftov hulf^.    ^^rxotg  ro&oig  xaratsiax^^  *^*^  '^^^  HavXov  nqa3^ 

•  Vogel,  who,  in  his  Program,  p.  3—8,  kaa  illustrated  this  passage  with  dietin- 
gviaiied  perspicuity,  explains,  p.  4,  tbe  word  itjiim&iiovs  thus :— libroa  quae  io 
«rJc«ftj«0s(  referendos  ease,  manifestum  est  et  extra  oontroveraiam  poeitum.  i.  a. 
books  whicli  were  beyond  all  doubt  received  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
meot.    He  therefore  makes  it  refer  solely  to  the  homologouraena. 

4 
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iogue  of  the  writing?  of  the  New  Cpveoapt  to  which  we  biure  «llo^ 
d^.  The  four  holy  evangdUts  must  be  placed  first«  After  these 
must  follow  the  book  oflhe  Acts  of  the  afosiles ;  after  that  are  to 
be  placed  tlie  epistles  oj  Paul.  The  first  epistle  of  John  and  also 
that  of  Peter  are  then  to  succeed.  After  these,  if  it  is  thought 
proper,  may  be  placed  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  opinions  rek- 
tive  to  which  we  will  roention  in  doe  lime*  And  these  belong  I» 
t|>e  homologoumena.  But  to  the  afUiUgomena,  which  yel  are  weU 
known  to  niaay,  belong  those  which  are  called  the  epistle  of  Jamet 
and  of  Jude :  also  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  those  whicb 
are  considered  the  second  and  third  of  John,  whether  written  by 
the  evangelist  or  some  otjier  person  of  the  same  name.  With  the 
spurious  are  also  to  be  reckoned  the  Acts  of  Paul,  and  what  is  call- 
ed the  Shepherd^  am)  the  revelation  of  Peter,  And  to  these  are  to 
be  added  the  reputed  epistFe  of  Bamebas,  and  the  so  called  Instrue- 
tions  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  if  thought  proper,  the  Revelation  of  Si, 
John  may  be  added,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  some  reject,  and 
others  class  among  the  homologoumena.  There  have  likewise  beeo 
some  who  placed  among  tiiese  Uie  Hebrew  gospel,  which  is  prized 
more  especially  by  the  Hebrews  who  have  embraced  Christianity. 
Now  all  these  may  be  classed  with  the  antilegotnena.  Nor  is  il  indeed 
without  necessity,  that  we  have  made  a  catalogue  of  these  books  alsoy 
in  order  that  we  may  distinguish  those  writings,  which  according  to 
the  traditionary  opinioD  of  the  church,  are  not  fictitious  but  genuine 
and  universally  acknowledged,  from  others  which,  although  they 
were  disputed,  were  known  to  the  greater  part  of  ecclesiastical  wri* 

ffftw  {  /Qa^tj,  o  T€  XeyofifTog  no^ftfjr^  %et$  ^  inoadhnin^  IThqwr  ir«<  ftffog 
TQVToig,  fi  fptQO^irri  BctQvußa  inurroXii,  xat  r&tr  AnomoXfov  al  XEy6(UPM  5td- 
axou'  fr*  T«  ui  tqnjy,  ^  'laawrov  an&xalvtfug,  tl  ifarjklfi,  ?y  Ttrtg,  ig  UffUff^ 
i&ttovGir,  tuDoi  di  iyxqlyowii  loig  oiioXoyov^roig.  *^JIöii  f  ir  toviotg  Ti- 
VBg  xal  to  xa&  * ^Qalovg  elayyäiiop  7toniXt$av,  ot /juilifrta*£ßQa£ww  ol  tw 
Xgunov  ffa^erctflff^voi  /«{poixrt.  Tavta  ftiv  nana  tar  amXtyofiiroif  Sr 
^'  avaynattag  ds  xal  toiruav  'o^nug  toy  xatdXoyop  ni3totfj(i$&&y  ^untqivavng 
tag  t£  %ata  Tv;y  ixxXrifnavtiiaiy  naqd^wriv  otXt&tlg  xal  anaXdvtovg  xal  drm- 
ItoXoyrifiirag  ygatpag,  xal  tag  aXXag  naqd  tavtag,  oix  Mia&i]xovg  itiv,  aXli 
teat  artiXtyofiSpac,  ofuog  de  naqd  nUUnoig  xßp  imtlijtnatrtiHWP  yiyrwnco/U-' 
rag'  If  udi^ak  fxoiiup  avtdg  te  tainag,  xal  tug  orofioti  tmv  AnwrtolM» 
fiqog  tw  aiqtttrxw  nqotpBQOfUpagr  fitoi  mg  IJitgov  xal  BmA  xal  Matd^ta^ 
f  xal  TftyoD»'  naqd  tovtovg  aXXtop  tvayyüia  ntquxovaagr  ^  *>(  *dvdqiev  xal 
loidryov  xal  t&r  aXkatr  AnoatoXetv  nqa^n^  tar  ovÖhf  oifdafic^ir  avyyqdn- 
/IOTA  T6»y  xatd  diadoxdg  ixkXfiaiatntx&w  rig  dy^q  ttg  (an^fjttpf  dyayuy  ^^Iwrar 
no^t$  ösnov  xal  o  tijg  ipqaxntag  naqd  to  ii&og  to  dnoatoXtxov  ipaXXdtwu 
Xaqaxt^q'  if  vt  ypt»fni  xeA «;  to»'  iy  avtoTg  ifSqefdwwy  nq^aiqtatg,  nXiurtay 
wroy* t^g  dlfi&ovg  oq^odo^tag  dn^dovaa,  on  Ä}  aiqetixuy  dvÖq&y  dranXda" 
ftata  tvyxdyn,  aaiptig  naqiattieiy  odsy  oif  iy  yo&oig  avtd  xatataxrioy, 
mX£  äg  dtona  ndrtti  xal  dvaatfifj  naqaittftioy.     Euseb.  EccL  Hist.  UL  25^ 
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ters.  And  agaki,  tbat  we  imjr  diacriininate  between  thiase  and  such 
as  the  heretics  brought  forward,  under  pretence  €>f  their  being,  pro- 
düctioDs  of  the  Apostles;  such  as  the  g^tifds  of  P^der^  and  Thonh' 
as  and  MaUhioM^  and  sonae  others,  and  the  AUt  of  Andrew  and 
of  John  and  of  the  other  ^potCje# ;  which  not  one  of  the  whole  list 
of  ecclenastical  writers  has  ever  thought  worthy  of  being  quoted» 
Tbe  eharacCer  of  their  diction  is  very  diverse  from  the  style  of  the 
Apostles :  and  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  contents  deviate  so 
entiiviy  from  the  true  dootrtnes,  as  clearly  to  prove  them  to  be  tbe 
frbricationsof  heretics.  Hence  they  jcaniftot  be  classed  even  with 
the  spurious  writings ;  but  must  be  denounced  as  absurd  and  impi- 

ODS." 

Tbe  principal  passage  of  Origen  may  be  seen  in^his  Commentar 
ry  on  Matthew  and  John,  preserved  by  Eusebius.^ 

it  is  true  that  in  tliese  passages,-  neither  Eusebius  nor  Origen 
specifies  the  number  of  the  universally  reeeived  writings  of  theapo^ie 
rauK  But  it  is  evident  fnmi  other  passages  of  Eusebius,  that  the 
epistte  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  oaiy  one  wUch  was  not  received  into 
the  number  of  the-  homdogoumena.  He  says,'  <'  The  feujKeen  epis« 
ties  of  Paul  are  well  known  {ng6SfiXot  nal  oaq^Tg) ;  yet  it  ought  liot 
tobe  concealed  that  some  have  excluded  the  epistle  to  the  He* 
brews,  alleging  that  the  cliurch  at  Rome  deny  («vr^A^/A^«*)  it  to 
be  PanPs:  and  in  another  passage  lie  remarks,  that  the  epistle  to 
tbe  Hebrews  napUt*Pta(AaifavTiQ\¥  ov  POfitCirM  rov'AnomoXov  n^- 
jnattrAr,'  is  by  some  Romans  ndt  regarded  as'  a  prochiction  of  the 
apostle  (Paul).  And  he  elsewhere^  chsses  this  epistle  with  the 
antilegomeoa,  L  e^  with  those  books  which  were  not  universally  re* 
ceived.  In  like  manner  Origen^  excludes  none  but  the  episde  to 
the  Hebrews  from  the  universally  received  apostdical  writings ;  am) 
an  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  he  attributes,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  to  that  apostle,  in  innumerable  instances;  excepting  that 
10  Philemon,  which  from  its  extreme  brevity  would  natuiaUy  be  but 
seldom  quoted ;  and  yet  even  this  epistle  is  in  one  passage^xpress- 
iy  aacribed  to  PauL^  Yet  Origen  was  much  disposed  to  eiqpffM 
bis  doubts  relative  to  the  antilegomena ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
be  distinguished  them  from  the  homologoumena,  by  bis  maimer  of 
quoting  them  J  Thus  in  his  Conormentary  on  Jobn,^  be  quotes  the 
first  epistle  of  James  with  these  words,  «fe  ev  ty  tpegoftdt^if  rov  'Ioat<iflov 

1  Ceele«.  Hitt.  VI.  Ifö.  3  Euieb.  Hist.  EccUs.  III.  3. 

9  EiMib.  VI.  do.  *  Hilt  Eeelto.  VI.  13. 

s  Eawb.  Hist.  EeeL  VI.  95.  <  Id  the  19th  Homily  on  Jeromiah,  $  2. 

7  See  the  Apology  for  the  Revetation  §  6,  note  2 ;  and  the  work  "  Oft  the  Got: 
pel  and  Bpietles  ofJohn/'  p.  106^,  etc. 

9  Tom.  XIX.  §6. 
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InufT^yi^ffptifiip^  u  e.  as  we  read  m  the  repated  epistle  of  Jam» ; 
and  ia  h»  Commenttiij  on  Matt.^  when  ehing  the  epbtle  of  /ode, 
be  adds,  ti  if  kul  ri^w  Jovii  7rpa«ro/ro  tlq  htiatok^p  u  e.  if  we  ac- 
knowledge the  episde  of  Jude.  Thus  also  in  his  letter  to  Afrioanus,* 
although  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the 
epinle  to  the  Hebrewa,  still  when  pressed  with  the  objeetioB  that  it 
Was  net  genuine,  he  waves  the  qootaimn  whieh  lie  had  made  ftora  it, 
and  passes  on  to  another  proof  from  Matthew.  Bbt  still  stronger  «to 
the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  htmseif  when  citing  the  Pastor  of 
Hermas,  which  he  regarded  as  a  divine  book  f  ^i  ii  zpn  t^kfin^mr^ 
V«  irtt<  im  Tipog  ^fiOfi^g  fi«V  tw  tp  ixnXfjoi^  y^wpfjt^  oti  napu 
naat  ie  OfioXofoviitPug  ilwtu  ^</ac,  a.  f.  A.  i.  e.  if  we  may  venture  4o 
quote  from  a  book  that  is  commonlf  used  by  the  ebmeh>  yet  aot 
received  as  divine  by  ^e  onanioMNis  consent  of  all.  And  he  him- 
self inlbnns  us»  that  he  cited  passages  from  such  books,  ^^  non  ad 
anctoritatein,  sed  ad  namfestationem  proposit«  qoaestkinisi''  i.  e« 
not  fixr  the  prooT,  but  iUostratioo  of  the  point  under  discusskw.* 
The  Iprincipal  passages  of  Origen»  in  which  he  qooles  the  Eptotlesi 
are  the  ioHowing : — 

For  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  first  of  Corinthians«  see 
Orig.  coDtra  Celsum,  lib.  III.  ^  46 — 48. 

For  the  second  of  Corinthians  and  the  £pistle  to  the  Gaktiaas» 

idem  Lib.  I.  ^4&  47.  IL  ^  1. 
For  the  Episdes  to  the  Epbesians,  Cokmians  and  Philippians,  Lik 

VI.  ^  54.    Lib.  IV.  %  49.  18.    Preface,  ^  6. 
Fbr  the  two  Epistles  to  the  ThessalonJans,  Lib.  V.  *  17.    lib. 

VI.  4  44,  etc. 

Fot  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Htus,  Lib.  I.  4  63.    Lib.  IV. 
i70.    Ub.  III. 'J  48. 

Iqlike  mannet  tdaotbe  Aels  of  the  Apostles,  Origen  expressly 
atnifanted  to  Loke  ;  otg  i  A^vnaq  h  ttucirpaisatp  risr  «xoareJUay 
^r^f«,^  i.  e.  as  Luke  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  has  dechied. 
And  the  remm  why  he  did  not  mention  the  boA  of  Acts-  in  the 
passages  which  Eusehnn  quotes  from  his  Commentary  on  Matthew 
and  John,  was  that  Origen  there  wished  to  speak  only  of  the  Ck»- 
pet»,  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 


1  Tom.  XVII.  i  30.  a  ^  Ö.  3  Lib.  X.  in  Epbt.  ad  RomaiM»,  {  31. 

♦  Vide  Magr.  fiir  oririallieii«  I>»gtoalik  and  Morale  Stuck  9.  S.  17—20. 

r  *  ^-  V'  *ff*"  Catalm,  §  II.    8e«  alao  the  paaaagr«  which  Ruitbit» «ttotea 
fron  h|a  UomUiei  on  the  Hebrews,  £useb.  Higt.  £ccl.  VI.  25. 
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If.L.  2.  7%e  refirence  of  EuseMus  and  Origen  to  the  ecctesiasti" 
cal  tradition  respeetifi^  the  hamologonmena ;  *  together  with  re- 
marks  on  iht  nature  of  this  tradition. 

The  passages  in  which  this. reference  is  cotitainediare  thosequot^' 
ed  in  the  last  lUustration  ;  t<^ether  with  another  passage,^  in  which 
Eusebius  remarks,  that  the  Gospel  and  6rst  Kpistie  of  J6hn>  whioh 
wen  classed  with  the  horooiogoumena  in  tfa.  25^  were  without  the 
least  hesitation  rdceived  as  genuine  hy  the  ancient  and  the  present 
chuicb. 

Rdattre  te  the  nature  of  thistradition,  Eosebius,  in  his  princH 
pal  ptMge  above  quoted  at  length,  uses  the  following  language : 
sd  msnu  T^jr  iwuh^BHtartxiiw  nugadoa$p.0tkfi&$tg  ««2  anXi^tot  «W 
sumfim^ofnf^'^«*  ygn^^l ;  i,  e.  the  hooka  which  aoeording  to  llie 
timditiMi  of  ibe  chuich  are  generally  received  as  true  and  una«^ 
dttlterAted;  and  OHgen  says  (Euseb.  Ec.  Hist.  Vl.  96.)  a^ 
iw  nmf^dcou  ftm^w;  i«  e»  as  I  have  learned  from  tradition^ 
Thai  by  tbb  {atdnoMOSMij  na^om^  is  not  hieant  the  oral  deolara-» 
tions  of  the  contemporaries  of  Eueebitts,  is  proved  in  the  Apology 
for  the  Revelation«^  where  it-  is  evinced  that  lb  s  phrase  of  Eusebius 
signiQes  tbe  te^möny  dT  writers,  and  espeeialLy  of  those  prior  to  his 
day.  This  opinion  is  more  fiiUy  discussed  by  Dn  Flatt  in  his  Mag« 
asiB»!.^  and  vindicated  Against  diff»reol  signifieaiions  which  hftv«  of 
late  been  given  to  tNk  phrase  ad  used  by  Eusebitisv  Eckert 
manbyin  his  dissertatioB  <'  On  th^  probaUe  origin  of  tbe  gospels  and 
the  AdtB  of  the  a^tles/'^  regards^  tbe  word  tvaditiettin  general,  and 
also  io  tb<l  passage  of  On^&a  above  quoted,  as  tbe  then  prevalent 
lenet  or  opinton  of  the.  church«  Aeoording  to  bis  idea  tbeiäfore^ 
Eosebhis  and  Ofigen  acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  the  homolo« 
goumenä  for  tbb  reason^  that  it  was  a  settled  opinion  of  the  church 
that  the  goapel  orAlattbew  or'  of  John  etc,  Was  really  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears.  The  gnmnd  therefore  of  their 
receptioo  of  them  wbs>  that  their  gemnneness  was  a  traditiontory 
dogikMi  of  the  church*  In  the  "  Essay  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius," 
by  J.  E.  C.  Sciknidc^^  that  writer  explains  the  naiMxAieiff  «KacAYvis^ 
erMiif  as  s^offying  the  Canon  which  was  settled  by  the  chu^h  of 
Eusebius.  And  Manschet*  IbinkB  it  signifiee  the  prevailhig  opinion 
of  tbe  Christian  chufdies  relative  to  tl^  books  of  the  New  Tbsta^ 
and  adds  that  the  private  opinion  of  Eusebtus,  as  well  as -of 


1  Hirt.  EuMb.  III.  V4.  3  p.  26.  not«  7. 

3  AehtM  Stuck  ■.  75—86. 

4  Theologische  Beilraege  (Thoological  Contributions)  Band  5  Stock  2. 

s  Henhe'fl  Mag.  Air  Rel.  Phil.  (Mag.  ht  Religioua  P4»ilow)phy)  B.  V.  Si.  UI. 
s.  451,  etc. 
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olfaer  leilrned  men,  may  possibly  have  been  at  vanance  with  it.^ 
The  principal  proof  that  nagiidoaig  ixxXfiatctarixii  signifies  türii- 
ten  tradition^  or  the  testimony  of  those  authors  with  whose  lyorks 
Eusebius  was  acquainted,  is  found  in  the  leading  passage  itself  rela- 
tive to  the  canon.'  Here  Eusebius  describes  the  first  class  of  sa- 
cred writings,  the  homologoumena,  in  the  words  before  cited  :  ul 
nuta  Tijv  innkfjaitciniHijif  nagidooiv  aXtj^ilg  dnXiato^  ual  opoftoX- 
^ytjfutmi  y^q>aJ  u  e.  books  which  according  to  the  tradition  oifthe 
church  are  generally  received  as  true  and  unadulterated ;  but  rela- 
tive to  the  latter  class,  that  of  heretical  writings,  he  uses  these  words  : 
m¥  ovdi^^  ovdufimg  tv  £XrrPAMMAT/  twv  nata  (kuSoxi^  UnXti- 
awtnmütv  xiguutigiiig  fnyiififi»  afafÜ¥  i/l/oia«,  i.  e.  whom  not  aaiiigie 
one  of  the  whole  succession  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  has  thought 
worthy  of  being  quoted^  The  same  idea  is  elsewhere^  thus  expres- 
sed :  i^iti  agxaimv  /uf^rc  j£p  mu^'  iffiag  t$g  ixuXfioiavratoc  mvyfget*^ 
ifiivs  ttug  ii'  umm  av¥i%Q^auto  fictgtvgi$ug^  i.  e.  no  ecclesiastical 
writer,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times»  has  ever  made  any  use 
of  their  testimony.  The  descriptions  of  these  two  classes  of  biooks, 
are  evidently  correlative  ;  and  as  the  latter  class  is  distinguished  by 
the  total  want  of  testimony  of  writers  in  their  favour,  so  by  virtue 
of  their  antithetic  relation,  the  former  must  have  in  their  ft vour  the 
testimony  of  all  the  vnriters  whose  worics  were  extant,  that  is  the 
nu^oa^p  ixnXtjöittotinijt^.  Vogel^  gives  this  sense  of  napailhü&c 
i^uXfioiaauun;  ^-  Judicium  ecclesiae  antiquitus  traditiim"  i.  e.  the 
judgment  of  the  church  transmitted  from  former  ages ;  and  subjoins 
Ais  remark :  certum  est,  nugaioa^p  ixKXtjüiaotMijp  vel  confirmari, 
vel  nuUam  esse  demqastrari,  ex  scriptorum  testimoniis  vel  silentio,  i.  e« 
it  is  clear  that  the  nagadooig  inxXtjaMuniHii  may  either  be  confirmed 
or  be  proved  a  nullity,  by  the  testimony  or  silence  of  writers.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  explanation  nagadoaig  inuXtiaminiitii  would  signify  ^i  the 
judgment  of  the  church;  relative  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
saeied  writings,  derived  firom  historical  transmission :''  and  this  his- 
torical transmission  is  identical  with  the  testimony  of  writers,  es- 
pecially the  more  ancient  ones. — ^This  explanation,  it  is  self-evident, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  nttQadQa$g  iKnXtiaiaatmii. 

[The  true  significatkm  of  the  phrase  nagaäoaig  innXfjauiaT^Kii 
may,  perhaps  not  unaptly,  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  in  which  the  word  lutgidaotg  is  used  and  its  import  deter- 
mined by  the  context :  ^*  therefore,  brethren,  be  steadfiut,  and  hold 
the  traditions  {tag  nagadooitg)  which  ye  have  been  taught,  wheth- 
er orally  or  by  our  epistle."      Tradition,  therefore,  would  signify 

1  Handbqph  d«r  chriflUicben  Dötfmongeschicht«  (Mnnuftl  of  the  Ulitory  ot 
the  eristi&UB  doctrines)  Marpurg  1797.  vol.  I.  p.  246. 
S  See  thetpasmge  quoted  in  Illost.  I.  sttprt.  3  flL  3. 

4  Commentatione«  de  Canone  Rosebianoi  Pt.  I.  p.  7.  n.  9.  Erlaog^eo,  ISOd. 
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any  htstorical  accouot  or  opinion  trensmitted  to  us  from  former  ages^ 
vbeiher  orally  or  by  writing ;  and  innkTjoimoriK^  would  point  us  to 
pefsoQS  eoanected  with  the  chuicb,  as  the  cbmnel  through  which  it 
iras  conveyed.     S«] 

111.  3.  T%e  testimony  of  all  the  writers  known  to  Origen  and 
Eusebius  was  in  favour  of  the  homologoumena. 

The  following  passages  from  Eusebius  may  be  adduced,  as  proof 
that  the  homologoumena  were  supported  by  the  unanimous  testi* 
mooy  of  all  whose  opinion  that  very  learned  man  had  read«  Rela- 
tive to^  tlie  first  epistle  of  John,  be  remarks  :^  nctga  rs  roTg  vv¥  noi 
Tolg  €t  aQxatoiq  apafitplXintog  taftoXopiJui  i.  e.  it  was  acknowledged 
as  genuine,  without  contradiction,  in  earlier  as  well  as  later  times. 
And  in  the  same  place,  be  terms  the  books  of  John,  (which  he 
afterwards  classed  with  the  homologoumena,^)  voiJJ«  voi/  anQotoXov 
i¥uvx$g^t}To$  ypag^al  i.  e.  the  productions  of  this  apostle,  which  had 
never  been  disputed. 

In  the  work  entitled  **  The  design  of  the  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John'^  the  fact  is  established,  in  refiitation  of  Merkel,^  that  Origen 
and  Eusebius  never  termed  any  books  ofioXo/ovfUPUf  excepting  such 
as  were  unanimously,  and  without  any  exception,  acknowledged  as 
genuine.  Accordingly  they  could  not  have  given  this  appellation 
to  books,  which  were  merely  supported  by  sonoe  testimony,  with 
which  other  testimony  misht  be  at  variance.  Origen  remarks  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  that  uwaptiQ^rfsu  latlw  iv  t^  vnc  lov  ovgmvop 
imiXtioiff  -d-fov  i.  e.  they  are  evenr  where  received  without  contra- 
diction by  the  whole  church  of  God.  The  same  universal  coinci- 
dence of  testimony  is  signified  by  the  term  ua&oXitcog  (universal), 
which  Origen  and  his  disciple  Dionysius  apply  to  the  first  epistle 
of  John .^  And  the  idea  that  the  second  and  third  epistle  of  John 
are  not  6fioXo/ovfi€va  but  aptiXiyofiipa,^  is  expressed  by  Origen  thus : 
ov  nupTts  yatjolovg  q,aal  zavtag,  i.  e.  they  are  not  pronounced 
genuine  by  all.  Now  if  these  words  contain  a  definition  of  «i^r«*- 
bfoftepop,  it  foHows  by  virtue  of  the  antithesis,  that  OfioXo/ovfiiPor 
must  signify  a  book  o  naprig  q^aal  ypiiatop,  i.  e.  which  all  acknowledge 
to  be  genuine. 

III.  4.  Proof  that  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Eusebius  rela-^ 
tive  to  the  books  termed  homologoumenoy  r^ers  specifically  to 
their  genuineness* 

It  is  evident  that  the  passages,  which  Eusebius^  quotes  from 
Origen,  refer  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 

lIILai.  «  HI.  25.  3  p.  113,  &o. 

4  Sea  MerkepB  '*  Proof  that  the  Apocaljpflo  is  «  apariooi  book." 

5  Euieb.  VII.  25.  <  Eoaeb.  VI.  25.  7  VI, 25. 
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Hient,  that  is,  to  the  question  whether  they  are  really  the  pioduc- 
tions  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  For  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  Origen  speaks  not  only  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  of 
the  authors  of  theai;  whom  he  individually  names.  .  He  mentions 
fi>r  whose  use,  and  for  what  purpose  each  apostle  wrote,  and  ex- 
presses himself  thus  :  UiiQog  ftiaif  ini(nokfiv  ofioloyovfiipijpnara" 
XAoine — '/(oiyvtig  ivayyAiov  €p  nataXAomev—iygcHpt  Si  ual  ri?V 
anaxihnp^p — uutaUkoiJU  ii  x«2  in^ajokiQPnapv  olly^p  atlxwp'  jirrai 
di  Hm  iwt^^  neu,  tgiztjp*  iml  ov  navtig  q>aal  r^VH£IOT£  iJpa^ 
ravtmg,  u  e.  Peter  has  left  us  ooe  epistle  which  is  upiversally  at- 
tributed to  bioi — John  has  left  us  one  Gospel — he  also  wrote  the 
Apocalypse — be  also  left  us  an  epistle  of  very  few  lines ;  and  per* 
baps  also,  a  second  and  a  third  for  not  all  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
two  last  genuine. 

Relative  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  himself,^  it  is  certain  that 
by  terming  these  books  (mentioned  above  in  <^.  2.)  QuoXoyoifUpa^ 
he  meant  that  they  were  unanimously  received  as  genuine.  For 
he  distiuguishes  between  these  homologoumena,  or  books  univer- 
sally received  as  genuine,  and  the  v6{^a  or  uvcdiiyoii^va^  which 
were  books  whose  genuineness  was  not  universally  admitted,  but 
was.  disputed  by  some,      . 

That  Eusebius  did  not  intend,  by  the  term  poOu^v^  designate 
such  writings  as  were  uDlvisrsally  regarded  as  spurious ;  but  meant 
)N)oks  whose  genuineness  was  denied  by  some  and  acknowledged 
by  others,  is,  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  Eusebius,  in  his  main  passage,  most  explicitly  distin- 
guishes between  the  po^a  and  a  third  class  of  writings,  which  were 
frbricatfed  by  heretics,  MQimuSp  uvdgoiv  dpankaofdUTa,  and  which 
deviated  entirely  from  the  true  doctrines,  tfjg  aitj&ovg  og&odiiias 
inidopia^  (or  are,  as  he  elsewhere^  expresses,  himself,  remote  from 
the  true  apostolical  dpptrines,  t^g  ajiooioXtntjg  dg&odoiictg  aXXojgw 
and  which  he  designates  by  the  appellation  naptuoog  po^a  i.  i^. 
altogether  spurious.  He  expressly  states,  ovdi  h  po&otg  ai/ra  «ar- 
M^muiiop,  that  the^  cannot  be  reckoned  to  the  class  of  v6^(ap  fi>r 
they  were  treated  with  such  contempt  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
church,  that  there  was  not  even  any  dispute  about  their  spurious- 
ness.  Secondly  :  Eusebius  uses  the  terms  po&op  and  dpxiXiyofitPOp 
as  synonymous.  Thus  in  one  place,'  he  classes  the  epistle  of  James 
with  the  apTiXiyofiipa'  and  in  another,^  he  remarks  of  the  same  epis- 
tle iattop  wg  po^evfTai,  which  words  must  be  rendered,  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  regarded  as  not  genuine  by  some.  For 
immediately  preceding  this  we  read,  "  thus  much  of  James,  from 
whom  the  first  of  the. reputed  catholic  epistles  is  said  to  be  derived, 

1  See  hin  main  p«wage,  lUuilration  l,  of  tin«  §. 
»111,31.  3111,25.  4  11,23, 
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Towul«  Mi  xa  xarcc^  xqp  'luMmßop^  ov  n  np^n;  jm  opofioCoftipmv 
Ka&oltKmv  inunolw  thmi  lifixui.  This  Ai/f  r«»  necessarily  refers 
to  those  who  ascribed  this  epistle  to  James.  In  like  manner  the 
Actus  Pauli,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  all 
of  wUch  are  classed  with  the  viOa  in  III,  25  are  in  other  places; 
quoted  as  writings  which  are  not  OfAokQ/ovfUpa^  but  disputed  by 
some  {anQog  xipwp  uvxUiXiKxaiy^  and  he  terms  them  at^rU^/OficVo«« 
as  for  example  the  epistle  of  Barnabas.'  In  addition  to  these  evi- 
dences of  the  use  of  uvxiUfofUPOP  and  vd^ow  as  synonymes  by 
Eusebius,  two  others  of  a  decisive  character,  denved  from  the 
principal  passage  so  often  quoted,  are  adduced  in  the  '^  New  Apolo- 
gy for  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.'^  The  first  b  founded  on  the 
words  iv  xo7g  pQ&otg  *axarexax^oi  KAI^  i.  e.  among  the  books  .which 
are  not  received  as  genuine  must  aho  be  numbered.  Now  what 
can  this  KAl^  also,  signify,  if  the  books  which  he  had  described 
as  po^a  did  not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  those  which  he  had 
immediately  before  mentioned  as  apxiXi/ofitva  ?  The  second  proof 
is  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  enumeration  of  the  voOnv ;  ^<  now 
all  these  may  be  classed  with  the  antilegomena  or  disputed  books :" 
xavza  fiiv.  na»xa  x£p  dvx^yofitpatv  iv  iiij.  These  concluding  words 
correspond  with  the  phrase  xal  xavza  ftiv  ip  o/ioXofovfitpotg  (and 
these  all  belong  to  the  homologoumena),  which  terminates  a  pre- 
ceding enumeration  of  the  oftoko/ovfupa  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
passage;  and  they  indicate  that  all  the  books  which  had  been  enu- 
merated between  these  two  phrases,  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
dpz*Xf/ofiipo9p  or  po^oMf,  It  is  evident  therefore  that,  in  the  phrase^ 
ology  of  Eusebius,  these  are  synonymous  words.  And  this  transla- 
tion of  the  word  po&oq  as  signifying  '^  considered  not  genuine,"  is 
authorized  by  a  very  customary  mode  of  expression,  according  to 
which  ''  to  be  genuine"  is  synonymous  with  **  to  be  considered 
genuine."^  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  entertained  by  many  learned 
men,  that  Eusebius  in  this  noted  passage  makes  a  fourfold  division, 
into  (1)  o/ioXo/ovftipaj  (2)  apzdf/Ofiipa,  (3)  po^a^  and  (4)  Sxonu 
%al  dvaofßfi  {naptiXiag  poO^a),  absurd  and  impious  (altogether  spuri- 
ous). But  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  and  in  favour 
of  a  triple  division,  are  fully  stated  and  vindicated  in  the  '^  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine  f  and  by  the 
author  of  the  Corodient.  (Sup.  cit.  P.  II.  p.  3- — 10.)  who  adopts 
the  triple  divbion,  and  remarks,  "  that  Eusebius  may  have  used  the 
milder  term  dpTiXfy6fi€pa  in  reference  to  the  Canon  of  bis  own 
church  at  Caesarea,  in  which  the  five  catholic  epistles  are  contained ; 

» III,  3.  «  V  1. 13.      3  Note  16.  §  4.  p.  38,  29. 

4  See  Observationee  ad  Analogiam  0t  Syntazin  Hebraicam  pertinentea,  p.  14. 
n.  2,  Tobingen,  1776. 

5  Flatf»  Mag.  vol .  7.  p.  228—237. 
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and  then,  by  the  subsequent  phrase  iv  loTg  vo^otg%attitixi%f^m  «a? 
may  have  intended  to  intimate  that  in  his  judgment  the  severer 
term  voOa  might  have  been  applied  to  those  five  catholic  epistles, 
just  as  well  as  to  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Pairtor  of  Hermas  &c.  which 
were  enumerated  after  them.*'  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  dfioXo- 
iFOviAfva  and  vo^a  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  signifying  a  genuine- 
ness that  was  acknowledged  by  all^  and  a  genuineness  that  was  dis- 
puted by  some,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Eusebius  classes 
among  the  vo^a  or  avtiXtyofitvu  (the  books  of  disputed  genuine- 
ness), the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  ;  for  this  work  was  regarded  as  a 
genuine  apostolical  production  by  the  Ebionites/or  as  Euselmis 
terms  them,  to7^  ißgaiotg  roV  Xgeatov  nagudi^afiepotg,  the  Hebrews 
who  believed  in  Christ.  And  though  it  is  certain  that  by  some  it 
was  believed  to  be  spurious ;  yet  there  might  be  others  who  regard- 
ed it  as  belonging  to  the  homologoumena,  so  far  äs  the  ground-work 
of  it  was  the  authentic  and  universally  received  text  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew.  In  regard  to  the  works  of  Eusebius,  tidi  tf  h  xovtotg 
riveg  %al  to  xaO*  ißgaiovg  ivayyiliov  xatiki^av,  although  Mk^haelis 
considers  it  as  uncertain  whether  xovtoig  refers  to  ofioXoyovfiivoig  or 
to  vo&oig.^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  referring  to 
the  former.  For  voOoig  is  much  more  remote  from  rovrotg  than 
ofiöXoyovfAtvoig  which  just  precedes  it ;  and  Eusebius  was  interested 
in  detracting  from  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  classed 
tlie  Apocalypse  with  the  homologoumena,  which  he  accomplished 
by  remarking,  that  the  case  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ayocalypse.  But  the  fact  that  Eusebius  him- 
self (as  M asch  contends)  did  not  class  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  homologoumena,  but  referred  it  to  the  antilegomena,  is 
evident,  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  not  mentioning  it  earlier, 
whilst  enumerating  the  homologoumena ;  and  still  more  clearly  from 
his  own  words,  for  he  says  that  only  some  {tivi'g)  have  assigned  to 
this  gospel  a  place  among  tlie  univei*sally  received  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  to  per- 
ceive how  these  some  were  led  to  assign  k  this  place,  if  we  compare 
the  following  passages  of  Jerome  concerning  this  gospel.  In  the 
"  Catalogus  virorum  illustrium,"  s.  v.  Matthaeus,  he  says  :  Matthew 
—composed  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Hel)rew  language,  and  wrote 
it  with  Hebrew  letters ;  but  who  the  person  was  that' subsequently 
translated  it  into  Greek,  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  There  is,  more- 
over, at  present  in  the  Caesarean  library,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  distinguished  zeal  and  industry  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  itself.  And  it  was  by  the  Nazarenes  of  Beroea, 
a  city  of  Syria,  who  use  this  book,  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  a 

i  MiclM«lis'  Introduction  to  New  Test.  III.  ed.  p.  893.  IV.  ed.  1033  &c. 
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traoscnpt  of  it,"*  Now,  agreeably  to  the  context,  this  "  ipsuni 
Bebraicum"  can  refer  to  nothing  eke  than  the  gospel  of  Matthew. 
Again  in  his  Dialog*  contra  Pelagianos  we  read :  /'  In  the  Hebrew 
gospel  according  to  the  apostles,  or  as  is  generally  supposed»  ac- 
cording to  Mattliew,  which  is  indeed . written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
language,  but  with  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Nazarenes  use  even 
at  the  prc^nt  day,  and  which  is  found  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,"^ 
fee.  Again  ;  "In  tlie  gospel  which  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites 
use,  which  I  lately  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  ^d  which 
is  by  most  persons  called  the  authentic  gospel  of  Matthew,"  &c.^ 
Now  as  Jerome  professes  that  the  gospel  oi  the  Nazarenes  is  the 
Hebrew  gospelof  Matthew,  ipsum  Hebraicum,  authenticum  Matthsei, 
juxta  Matthsum,  and  yet  himself  quotes  passages  from  the  Naza* 
rene  gospel  which  are  not  found  in  our  Matthew ;  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  the  original  text  of  Matthew  was  the  ground  work 
of  the  Nazareue  Gospel,  but  that  additions  had  been  made  to  it. 
And  as  far  as  the  text  of  Matthew  was  the  ground  work  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Hebrews,  it  might  hav&been  ranked 
by  some  among  the  homologoumena.  Schmidt  does  indeed  sup- 
pose that  Jerome  at  first  believed  the  Hebrew  gospel  which  he 
transcribed  and  translated,  to  be  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew ; 
and  that  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion.  But  if  Jerome,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  which  he  calls 
the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  '^  ipsum  Hebraicum  Matthaei,"  did 
transcribe  it  and  had  already  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
we  learn  from  the  preceding  passage  in  the  context ;  it  follows  that 
lie  must  at  that  time  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 

We  would  yet  remaric,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Eusebius, 
in  his  main  passage  quoted  in  111.  1,  to  give  a  general  catalogue  of 
all  tbe  homologoumena,  that  is^  of  all  the  writings  of  Christians 
which  were  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  (among  which,  for  exam- 
ple, the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  must  be  classed  ;  for  this  he  else- 
where also  calls  ofioloyovfiimi  imarokv^  and  ap<»f*oXofovf*ivfi  nop« 
nHoiv  ^iCToki^,  and  ofioXoyovfitvtj  yguqui')  but  his  object  was  to 
enumerate  only  those  homologoumena,  which  belonged  to  the  coU 

1 "  Matthaeas— Eyanffolium  Christi  Hehraicis  Uteris  verhisque  composait : 
«mod  qaifl  postoa  in  waecum  tranatulerit,  non  satis  certom  est.  Porro  ipsom 
Hebraieom  habotnr  usque  hod ie  in  CcMariensi  bibliotheca,->qitaiii  Pamplülus 
Martyr  atudiosissime  confecit.  Mihi  qooaoe  a  Nazaraeis,  qui  in  Beroea  urbe 
Syriae  hoc  ▼olumine  utnntar,  describendi  lacaltas  foil.** 

A  '*  In  E^Q^elio  jazta  Hebraeos  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroqae  sermone, 
•ad  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Nazareni,  aecundam 
Apoetoloe,  sWe  nt  plerique  aotumant  juxta  Matthaeura,  quod  et  in  Cesarienai 
habetur  bibliotheca/'  etc.  Dial.  cont.  Pelag.  Lib.  III..  2. 

•  In  Evangelio  quo  utuntur  Nazareni  et  Ebionitae,  quod  nuper  in  Grseum  de 
Hebraieo  sermone  transtulimus,  et  quod  vocatur  a  plerisquo  Mattbaei  authenli- 
cum,  etc.     Comment,  in  Matt.  XII.  13.  ^  Euseb.  Ill,  16. 
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ledum  of  the  book»  of  the  New  Tistamenty  ^m^d^m  THSKAI- 
NHSAiABHKHZ  fgafuL  But  the  question  in  this  place  is  not 
what  opinion  had  the  ancient  Christians  of  the  divine  authority  of 
eeftain  books,  and  according  to  what  principles  did  they  decide  on 
their  admission  into  the  canon,  that  is,  into  the  number  of  -divine 
books  ;  but  our  sole  obiect  at  present  is  to  estabKsh  by  then*  testi- 
mony the  position  that  these  are  genuine  books.  And  most  assur- 
edly their  testimony  does  establish,  firmly  and  indisputably,  the  fact 
that  the  homologoumena  of  the  New  Testament  are  liomologoumena 
indeed ;  that  is,  that  they  are  writings  which  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  productions  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  tliey  were  adopted  into  the  tHimber  of  the  re- 
H^ous  books  of  the  church,  and  received  as  authentic  records  of  the 
history  and  doctrbes  of  Christianity,  was  no  other,  than  this,  that 
they  were  universaHy  believed  to  be  tbe  genuine  productions  of 
tb(»e  disciples  ef  Jesus  whose  names  they  bear. 

III.  5.  Dragmenis  of  tarlier  wriiers ;  and  proof  that  they  ac^ 
tuaUy  regarded  the  four  Gospels^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  thir-^ 
teen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and  first  of 
Peter y  as  the  genuine  productions  of  those  disciples  of  Jesus  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Of  these  refics,  some  are  entire  books,  which  were  written  beiore 
the  time  of  Origen ;  others  are  single  passages  of  more  ancient  wri- 
ters, which  are  found  as  quotations  in  later  authors,  especially  in 
Eusebius.  Eusebius  himself  informs  us,^  that  in  the  perusal  of  ear- 
Ker  writings,  he  was  attentive  to  the  information  contained  in  them 
relative  to  each  individual  book  of  the  h(dy  Scriptures ;  but  that  be 
noted,  with  particular  care,  the  passages  quoted  from  those  books  of 
the  Christians  which  belong  to  the  antilegomena.  Some  of  the  few 
written  documents  of  the  earlier  christian  age,  which  have  been  pre- 
served entire,  are  of  a  polemical  nature,  being  directed  against  the 
Pagans  or  Jews,  who  were  but  partially  acquainted  with  tbe  books 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  others  are  so  small  as  to  cootain  but  a 
few  pages.  It  would  therefore  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  able  to  adduce  many  passages,  from  very  ancient  writings, 
for  the  authenticity  of  tbe  homologoumena  ;  especially,  as  we  shaU 
appeal  onTy  to  those  ancient  writings  of  whose  integrity  we  have  no 
doubt  'f  and  even  Irom  these,  shall  adduce  only  such  passages  as 
quote  the  homologoumena,  not  in  an  indefinite  manner,  but  with  the 
express  mention  of  tbe  authors  name.  For  such  quotations  as  con- 
tain passages  of  a  book  of  the  New  Testament,  without  specifying 
tbe  name  of  the  author,  may  indeed  evince  the  antiquity  of  the  book, 

^  Ecc.  Hi»l.  HI,  a    '  '     " 
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but  can  never  be  advanced  in  sopport  of  \ts  genuineness. '  These 
passages  are  collected  by  Professor  Less,  in  his  work  entitled 
**  Ueber  die  Reli^on,  ihre  Wahl  and  Bestätigung.^  Among  the 
ancient  witnesses  for  the  homologoumena,  who  quote  them  specify« 
ing  the  author's  name,  are  the  nine  following. 

1.  Pofycarp^  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  and  disciple  of  St.  John.  He 
ascribes  the  epbtle  to  the  Pbilippians,  and  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Ck»rintbians  to  Paul.  For  in  bis  letter  to  the  PhiKppianSy  he  ex- 
pressly states,  that  Paul  wrote  to  them.  In  ^  11.  he  quotes  1  Cor. 
6:  2,  adding :  sicut  Paulus  docet,  i.e.  as  we  learn  from  Paul.  He 
elswliere  makes  quotations  lilso  from  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  first  epistle  to  Umothy,  and  the  first  of  Peter,  and  of  John» 
but  without  specifying  the  author's  name; 

2.  Papia»^  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  quoted  by  Eusebius,^  testifies, 
that  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  and  Matthew  recorded  the  actions  and 
declarations  of  our  Lord.  He  says  :^  ^'  Mark,  who  was  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,  made  an  accurate  record  of  whatsoever  he  recollected  ; 
though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  things  were  said  and  done  by 
Christ.  He  was  particularly  careful,  neither  to  omit  any  thing  which 
he  had  heard,  nor  to  insert  any  thing  which  was  false.  Matthew  wrote 
his  gospel '  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  each  one  interpreted  it  as 
well  as  he  could."  Eusebiiis  informs  us,  in  the  part  of  his  work 
above  referred  to,  that  Papias  also  made  quotatioos  from  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  and  first  of  John.  But  it  may  be  questioned  wheth* 
er  he  ascribes  them  to  those  apostles  by  a  specific  mention  of  their 
names.  For  Eusebius  asserts,  in  Hke  manner,  that  Polycarp  quoted 
some  passages  from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter ;  and  yet  we  learn 

t  Parti,  pago  503,  &c.  On  the  citations  of  the  N.  Teat,  contained  in  the 
most  aDcient  ocoteslastioal  writers,  vide  Hag's  Introduction  to  the  N.  Teat, 
part  I.  §  7.  p.  29—31,  Andover  ed. 

S  [Papiaa  flourished,  according  to  Cave,  A.  D.  110 1  or  as  others  contend,  about 
115.  He  is  said  hy  Iraeneus,  to  haye  been  a  companion  of  Poljrcsrp  and  one  of 
St.  Job  D*s  hearers.    S.] 

3  Eusebius,  Hist.  £cc1.  III.  39,  the  end. 

*  Magxog  ^fiiTyeonJ^  /Zjr^v  ytvo/upog,  ova  ifumifiiptvaw,  Smqifi&g  l^ 
^a^r  ov  /u^rro»  to^m  xk  vnt  tov  XQunov  ^  Xsx^irra  ij  nQ€tx&iyTa''~M^ 
^o^oTO  n^yoictPf  tov  t*n^iy  ir  tptowB  na^aXmüy,  ^  ipevaatr^ai  t*  ^ 
ovToZr — AftfT^oXog  kß^didi  diaXdxTtf  ti  Xoyta  awByqaiinno'  ^^fiiivews  (T 
ttVW,  w$  ^dircLTO,  ficOOTO^. 

S  That  iiyta  here  aignifies  gospel  or  written  narrative  of  the  history  and  doc- 
trioesof  Jesus  is  evident  purlly  from  the  customary  use  of  the  word,  »»d  partlr, 
from  the  corrospondence  of  the  ioyiW  of  MaUhew  with  the  written  jecord  of  ih« 
actions  and  declarations  of  Jcaus,  made  l>y  Mark,*y^y;«  T<i  vnorov  X^iOTOv  »/ 
ksxdiyTay  iroax^vrtt*  In  the  work  (of  Dr.  Storr)  "  On  tiie  object  of  St.  John  a 
Go»pel,  tb«  author  proves  that  )jäYM  or  ^yot  (Cnsn)  is  synonymous  with  res, 
p.  «lO. 
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from  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  itself,  that  the  name  of  the  author  is 
not  annexed  to  the  passages  cited.  ^ 

3.  Justin  Martyr.^  From  the  writings  of  Justin,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  gospel  of  Mark  belongs  to  the  apostle  Peter,  whose 
disciple  Mark  was;  but  that  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  derived  from 
a  disciple  of  some  apostle,  who,  according  to  collateral  evedince, 
eould  have  been  no  other  than  the  apostle  Paul.  Moreover  the 
mnofivrifiotftvfittza  rtov  otiqotoIo»  or  Memorabilia  of  the  apoatles, 
(the  gospel  to  which  the  aged  Justin  had  been  accustomed  in  his 
own  country,  Samaria,)  presupposd  not  only  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  gospel  of  Luke,  but  also  the  early  existence  of  our  gospel  of 
Matthew ;  just  as  the  apocryphal  gospels,  in  general,  of  which  Jus- 
tin's is  one,  are  not  an  evidence  against  the  antiquity  of  our  gospels, 
but  very  clearly  establish  their  age ;  because  it  is  evident  6om  all 
the  apocryphal  gospels  which  have  descended  to  us,  that  their  au- 
thors^ were  acquainted  with  our  gospeb.'  Nor  will  the  fact,  that 
Justin  quotes  almost  exclusively  such  books  as  were  known  in  his 
native  country,  (although,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  doubtless 
became  acquainted  with  other  apostolic  epistles,)  appear  any  longer 
suraoge,  when  we  recollect  that  none  of  his  works  have  reached  us, 
excepting  such  as  were  addressed  to  the  enemies  of  his  religion. 
For  other  apologists  of  Christianity,  especially  TertuUian,  rarely 
quote  the  N.  Test,  in  their  apologies  and  polemical  writings,  (ex- 
cept the  historical  books  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  appeal  in 
support  of  facts,)  yet  TertuUian  often  cites  the  homologoumena  in 
bis  other  works.  Had  the  production  c^  Justin,  entitled  De  mon- 
arcbia  Dei,  reached  us  entire,  in  which,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,^ 
he  quotes  not  only  Pagan  but  also  Christian  writings,  rag  nag'  ijfiry 
fgatpag,  i,  e.  our  Scriptures ;  or  had  his  work  against  Marcion, 
whom  he  could  not  refute  without  a  reference  to  St.  Paul,  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time  ;  we  doubt  not  that  we  should  have  it  in  our 
power  to  adduce  Justin  as  a  witness  for  others  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

In  the  work  '^  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St. 
John,"^  the  author  shows  that  the  gospel  whksh  Justin  used,  and 
which  he  commonly  termed  MnofivtjfjOiviVfAaTa  rmv  ctnoffroAoiy,  and 

»  Easeb.  IV.  14.     Poljcarp,  Epist.  §§  I.  II.  VIII. 

S  [Justin,  sornaraed  the  Martyr,  was,  as  Methodius  states,  not  far  removed 
from  the  apostles  either  in  time  or  ▼irtne.  Fabrioius  supposes  he  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  89 ;  and  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  is  variously  fixed  by  the  learned,  from 
A.  D.  164  to  168.     He  was  born  at  Sichern,  the  well  known  city  of  Samaria.  S.] 

5  Vide  Paulus*  Supplement  to  commentary  on  the  New-Testament,  p.  81  &c. 

4  Lib.  IV.  c.  18.  5  §  69.  p.  363*-375. 
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sometimes^  iiayfihov,  and  wbich  Justin  moreover  sa^s  was  com- 
posed by  apostles  of  Jesus  and  their  followers,  vno  aneatoXwp 
/fioov  xai  rctfir  avxotg  napauokov&tjüavro»  avvxixix&tUy^  was  a  Har- 
mony of  the  go9pel  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  The 
following  are  the  principal  arguments.  First :  it  is  certain  tliat  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  was  the  groundwork  from  which  Justin's  gospel 
was  composed;  and  that  the  .latter  contained  additions,  which  are 
not  found  in  any  of  our  gospels ;  but  which  agree  with  additions 
found  IB  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  Strotb  has  proved  in  tb6 
Repertory  of  Biblical  and  oriental  literature  part  I.  Secondly ; 
Justin  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  where  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
was  current ;  and  it  was  there  that  be  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
Thirdly  :  the  name  of  Justin's  gospel,  anofiprjfiopevfictza  t£p  moa^ 
toAoiv,  coincides  with  the  appellation  "  Evangelium  secundum  apoe- 
tolos/'  by  which  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  denominated. 
Fourthly  :  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  Justin's  gospel  contained 
many  passages  from  L^ike ;  as  Paulus  bas  proved  in  his  ''  Ex* 
egetiscb«critische  Abhandlungen.  Fifthly :  on  the  contrary,  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  any  passages  from  tl)e  gospel  of  John  were  in- 
serted into  the  dirofiyf^irf  i^/uora  rcSi^  anoorJAwy,  the  Memorabilia 
of  tbe  apostles.  Sixthly  :  Justin  does  not  quote  the  passac^e  Mark 
chap.  UI  verse  17,  from  the  inofiv^iiowtufiaoixüp  unooxoXfav^  but 
bonn  the  gospel  of  Mark  itself.  His  words  are  '?  ^^  And  when  it  is 
said  that  he  (Christ)  denominated  one  of  the  apostles  Peter,  and 
when  this  is  also  recorded  in  his  Memorabilia,  together  with  the 
fact  that  to  two  others,  wlio  were  brethren,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  be 
gave  the  name  sons  of  thunder"  &c.  The  word  auxov  must  refer 
to  Peter,  and  designate  in  this  case  the  gospel  of  Mark. 

Stroth  thinks  the  gospel  of  Justin  was  the  same  as  tbe  gospel  of 
the  Hebrews :  Paulus  regards  it  as  a  Harmony  of  our  four  gospels : 
Münscher*  thinks  it  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  to  which  some  additions  were  perhaps  made  from  the  gosr 
pels  of  Matthew  and  Liuke.  Eichhorn,  who  collected  the  fragments 
out  of  Justin's  gospel  entire,^  believes  tiiat  it  Was  formed^  out  of 
the  original  gospel ;  that  it  resembled  our  Matthew  in  matter  and 
contents,  but  was  earlier  and  less  perfect.     Schmidt  is  of  opinion 

I  Dial,  cam  Tryph.  Jydaeo,  Jasttni.  opp.  ed.  Colon   p.  227. 

9  Dial,  com  Trjph.  ed.  cit.  p.  331. 

'  KtA  TO  UXÜV  fjuxttrofuotirou  avtov  Jlh^ov  ircr  t&p  anwnoXntfy  xo«  /e- 
yoaip&M  ir  to%q  an0firfifiwtyfia<ri9  ATTOT  xal  tovto  /kto  %ov  mcu  üXovg 
dvo  idiXipovSy  viovf  Zißtdaiov  onagf  fAeiwßOfutidytu  opofunt  xov  /9o«rya^t^ 
dtc.    Dial,  earn  Trypb.  p.  333. 

i  Handbuch  der  ohrisUlchen  Dogmengpetcbichte,  I  tor  thoil,  2te  auflagre,  Mar- 
porg,  IM»  p.  290  &c. 

ft  latrodaction  to  N.  Teat  part  I.  p.  519  &o.  6  p.  m  Stc. 
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that  it  was  framed  by  an  enlargement  of  ourMatthew,  wbicb  at  .that 
time  bad  not  fully  acquired  its  pi^sent  form*>  Tbe  Reviewer  of 
Eicbbom's  Introduction,  pronounces  Justin's  gospel  to  be  tbe  gos- 
pel of  Matthew  enlarged  from  Luke  ;  and  observes,  that  those  ad- 
ditions in  Justin^  gospel,  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew  or  Luke, 
are  never  marked  as  quotations«  Hug  maintains,  that  the  anofipfjfiO' 
P€Vfiuta  of  Justin  were  the  canonical  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  €md 
Luke  ;  and  supposes,  tliat  Justin's  citation  of  facts  from  the  New 
Testament  was  not  literal,  but  free  and'  unrestrained.  And  finally, 
Feilmoser  endeavors  to  prove,  that  the  facts  in  tl)e  life  of  our  Sav- 
iour mentioned  by  Justin,  in  some  instances  are  not  adduced  as 
citations,  and  in  others  are  narrated  in  terms  which  contain  only  the 
senise  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  our  gospels,  and  may  also  in 
some  cases  be  viewed  as  marginal  glosses.^ 

4.  Irenaeu^,'^  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  m  bis  books 
against  the  Gnostic  sects  of  christians,  quotes  very  many  passages 
from  all  the  homologoumena,  and  frequently  specifies  the  names  of 
their  authors :  only  from  the  epistle  to  Philemon  hiB  quotes  no  pas- 
sage, which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  contents  and  brevity  of 
that  epistle.     As  an  evidence  that  we  do  not  attach  too  high  impor- 
tance to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  (which  acquires  the  greater  mo- 
ment from  the  fact  of  his  connexion  with  the  churches  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  had  shortly  before  been  under  the  care  of  the  apostle 
John,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  embraced  some  who  bad 
been  contemporary  with  the  apostles,)  we  shall  adduce  a  few  proofs. 
For  McUtheWj  see  Lib.  III.  contra  Haereses  c.  9.  4  I»  ^* 
For  Mark  J  the  same.  c.  10,^  6. 
For.  the  gospel  o{  LukCf  Lib.  III.  c.  10.  ^  1.  c  14.  ^  3. 
For  the  gospel  of  JbAn,  Lib.  III.  c.  11.  ^  I.      Compare  the  Re- 
pertory for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  part  XIV.p.  136  &c. 
For  the  four  Gospels^  Lib.  HI.  c.  1.  ^  1.  c.  11  ^  8.  c.  15.  ^  1. 
For  the  Acts  of  the  apostles.  Lib.  III.  c.  14.  ^  1  c.  15.  ^  1. 
For  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  both  epistles  to  the  Cb- 
rinthians,  Lib.  III.c.  13.  ^  I.  c.  16.^  3.  9.  c.  18.  ^2.  3.  Ldb. 
IV.  c.  26.  "^  4. 

1  Introd.  N.  Teit.  §  51.  p.  120  &c.  and  124  note  1. 

9  Introd.  to  the  books  of  the  New  CoTeDant,  Inspruok  1810,  §  G2. 153  6lc, 

3  lotrod.  to  N.  Test,  part  II.  §.  23.  p.  74-^. 

*  [Neither  the  birth  nor  the  death  of  Irenaeus  cap  be  deteripined  with  pre- 
cision. But"  we  have  good  reason/'  says  Dr.  Lnrdner,  "  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  disciple  pf  Polycarp,  that  he  was  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Lyons  under 
Pothinus,  whose  martyrdom  occured  A.  D.  177,  and  that  he  succeeded  Pothinus 
to  tbe  bishopric  of  tliat  church."  <<  Irenaeus/'  says  the  same  excellent  writer, 
*<  though  his  writings  may  not  be  free  from  imperfection,  has  given  such  proofs 
of  learning,  good  sense  and  integrity  in  the  main,  that  all  goold  judges  must  es- 
Uem  him  an  oniament  to  the  sect  b«  was  of."  Lardner's  Credib.  pt.  It. 
B.  I. «.  17.    S.] 
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For  til»  epistles  to  the  Oalaii9n$,Xiphman$j  Phü^^piam^  nd  Co- 

tommu,  lib.  IIL  c.  l.^^.c  13.  ^  3,  c.  16*  ^  S.  c*  18*  ^  & 

Iib.V.  c.  13.  ^  ».-4.  Lib.  UL  c.  14.  ^  1- 
For  both  epistles  to  the  Tke$$almUms^  Lib;  V.  e.  6.  ^1.  Lib. 

IIL  c.  6.  ^  &.  c.  7.  ^  3. 
For  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  TUutj  Preface  to  Lib;  L  ^  1.  Lib. 

I1I.C.  3.  ^  8.  c.  14*  ^  1.  c.  3.  ^  4. 
For  the  Sist  epistle  of  Peter  and  first  of  Johuj  Lib.  IV.  c.  9. 4  ^ 

Lib.  y.e.7$e.Ub.IILc.  16.^6.8.1 

Tbe  credibility  of  Irenaeos'  testimony  to  the  gemnneDess  of  the 
books  of  the  N*  Test,  is  vindicated  in  the  New  Apdogy  for  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,'  against  objeetions  foondea  on  eom^  uap 
guarded  expressions  contained  in  his  books  against  the  Gnostics. 
in  a  work  published  since  the  appearance  of  die  Apobgy,  and  en- 
titled <^a  Dissertatsoo  on  the  tnie  and  secure  groonds  of  beHeC  of  die 
principal  faots  in  the  history  of  Jesus ;  and  oo  the  probable  origiB 
of  the  goqiels  and  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles/'  Eckensaon  has  a&* 
tempted  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus  in  fiiVQur  of  tbe  gettr 
umeness  of  our  four  gospels.'  The  works  in  naply  to  this  Dissertar 
tion  are,  ^  Reflections  on  the  origin  of  the  four  gospels,  and  the  Aots 
of  the  aposdes  ;"^  and  a  coiHmunieation  by  Profosaor  SUskind^  in 
Dr.  FlmfM  Magazme^"^  in  answer  to  the  questico  ^'What  wera  the 
grounds  on  which  Irenaeus  received  our  four  gospels  as  gemune?'' 

Eckermann,  in  the  würk' above  referred  to,  attempts  to  invdUIate 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  by  saymg:  '^  Imnaeus,  in  the  first  plaoiy 
appeds  in  general  terms,  to  the  unamroous  testimony  .of  the  apostolr 
jcal  churches,  from  which  and  on  whose  authority  the  gospols  were 
received.  But  this  unanimous  testimony  of  the  christian  ehurcfaiBa» 
is  nothiiig  but  the  results  of  the  first  councils,  held  between  A.  D. 
160  and  ITO ;  and  which  agreed  in  receiving  our  four  gospels,  ber 
cause  they  unanimously  believed  them  coincident  with  the  doctirbal 
tTMiitioas  of  the  apostolical  churches,  and  thence  concluded  there 
eould  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  these  books  were  actually  the 

1  It  f«  ünuten^tr  to  qaote  the  words  of  Irenaeai  in  the  paeeaffee  which  »0 
here  rafbrrad  to,  ^d-in  whieh  he  citea  the  indiTidaal  hooka  of  the  N.  Teat«  with  % 
specification  of  the  anthor'a  name ;  as  there  can  be  no  diapyte  about  them.  Thejr 
are  contained,  together  with  others,  in  Camerer's  Theologischen  nnd  iHHsehee 
Venii6hen,  Stnttgard  1794.    Sod  DisserUtion  ok  tbe  eanoa  of  the  N.  Test.  §  7, 

s  p.  143—164.  and  the  work  U«ber  den  Zweck  der  eTftng«<}«aehi«hte  Jotianaia 
etc.  p,  89—94,  247—940. 

3  Theologiache  Beytrtlge  Vol.  V.  pt.  2. 1796.  p.  171-176. 184—197  ceap.  p- 
124—135. 

4  "  SUodlin*8  Contributions  to  the  faistory  of  the  deotrinea  of  reli^i^o  aa^ 
»•rmtitj/*  pu  135— 192»  wjUese  ihe  leetinony  ^Iienaeua  if  vindictted. 

5l!lo.6.p95— 109.  t. 

6 
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productions  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  And  since 
the  time  of  these  couocib,  the  miijor  pitrt  of  the  christian  churches 
acknowledged  them  as  the  gospels  of  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.  Secondly :  Irenaeus  himself  appeals  to  the  coincidence 
of  the  four  gospels  with  the  doctrinal  traditions,  which  were  the  best 
source  and  the  appropriate  criterion  of  the  truth. — Thus  the  force 
of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  our  gospels  mast  at  last  rest 
on .  their  coincidence  with  the  oral « tradition  of  doctrines,  which 
came  down  to  them  without- interruption  from  the  lips  of  the  apos- 
tles. Irenaeus  does  not  mention  the  churches,  from  which  an  ac- 
count of  the  genuineness  of  our  gospels  was  derived  ;  nor  does  he 
-mme  any  individuals  who  obtained  such  information  from  the  )ips 
of  an  aposde,  or  ftom  one  personally  acquainted  with  an  apostle^ 
it  is  therefore,  impossible  that  such  iraditionet  tcdesiasiicae  (tradi- 
tions of  the  church)  shooid  have  any  weight  before  the  tribunal  of 
impartial  historical  criticism.  For  they  are  too  young  to  i^rd  va- 
lid evidence  of  such  a  fiict :  and  they  are  moreover  not  only  contra- 
dieted  by  learned  critics,  such  as  Marcion ;  but  it  can  be  evinced 
from  satisftctoiy  testimony,^  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond century,  these  written  acoounts  were  not  regarded  as  so.unqaes- 
tionaUe  but  that  the  oral  accounts  of  persons  conversant  with  the 
apostles,  were  preferred  to  them,  as  more  indubitable  sources  of  in- 
formation." 

The  principal  arguments  by  which  these  objections  of  Eckermann 
are  met  in  the  woAb  above  referred  to,  are  the  following.  First,  no 
passage  can  be  found  in  Irenaeus,  from  which  it  m^t  be  inferred 
with  even  the  semblance  of  truth,  that  he  received  our  four  gospels, 
on  account  of  their  coincidence  with  the  doctrinal  traditions.  iSr- 
äondlyy  the  object  of  IlrenaeuB,  in  his  books  against  the  Onostics,  is 
not  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  but  their  validity. 
Their  genuineness  he  presupposed  as  admitted;  for  the  heretics  against 
whom  be  was  contending  did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  gos- 
pels, but  disputed  the  authority  of  some  of  them.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  Marcbn,  the  assertion  that  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  gos^ 
pels  is  demonstrably  false,  as  appears  from  the  most  explicit  passa- 
ges of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  Thirdly ,  but  even  admitting  the  fret 
that  Irenaeus  rather  assumes  than  proves  the  genuineness  of  our  gos- 
pels; still  it  cannot  be  doubted  thatbe  had  good  historical  ground 
for  this  assumption.  Tlie  assumption  itself  may  therefore,  without 
doubt,  justly  be  regarded  as  important  historical  evidence.     Fourth" 

1  The  lesiiroony  alluded  to  is  that  of  Fapias.  who  says  :  ov  rd  i%  xw  ßißHan^ 
tooovrov  fu  wftXflp  intXdußaw  ooor  rd  iraod  twoif^  (pturij^  noX  fuvov^  i.  e.  I 
did  not  think  that  I  ehonid  be  profited  m$  tnoeli  by  what  I  ^oold  learn  from  writr 
ten  records,  as  by  the  otal  instroctions  of  living  persons. 
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hfy  the  hypothecs  that  IreDseosreceiired  tbefour  gospels  as  gemime 
OD  tbe  aatfaoiity  of  certain  oouncil»,  mts  on  a  merä  fiction.  Fori 
the  sopposition  that  the  reception  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Testament  was  agreed  on  in  the  cooncils  which  met  between  A.  D. 
160  and  170,  and  hj  this  agreement  became  a  dogma  of  the  whole 
cathoKe  chuich ;  is  not  only  utteriy  destitute  of  proof,  but  is  in  itset^ 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  J  But  even  if  this  pretended  fret 
wwte  tme,  slill  such  a  choice  of  our  gospels  would  be  entitled  to  a 
veij  high  degree  of  respect ;  because  it  could  net  be  supposed  that 
a  tradttionary  Oj^nion  relative  to  tjie  origin  of  the  go^b,  which 
was  a  aim«  ttnfikmded  report  very  recently  sprung  up,  could  have 
been  cKsseminated  umversdly  and  withont  alteration,  and  have  exert- 
ed an  iaAoenee  on  all  the  provincial  synods  inducing  them  to  make 
one  and  tbe  same  selection  of  books.*  Fifthly ^  Irenaeus  was  con- 
nected with  severri  churches.  At  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  he  was  first 
Presbyter  and  then  Bishop  ;  and  according  to  Eusebius,^  he  and  his 
church  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Roman  church.  Ire« 
naeos  attached  peculiar  weight  to  tbe  opinion  of  the  churches  at 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus  ;  of  the  former,  because  Polycarp,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  bad  personally  known  him  in 
his  early  youth,  {o»  imgumapitv  ual  ^ftitg  h  ty  npmtti  ^(iw  liXinut,"^) 
was  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  and  of  the  latter,  because  the  apostle  John 
resided  at  Ephesus  until  the  time  of  Trajan.*  And  it  is  v^ry  pro- 
bable fiom  the  passage  referred  to,  as  well  as  firom  Euseb.  V.  l«d,  that 
even  when  he  resided  in  Gaul,  he  still  was  connected  with  these 
churches  in  Asia  Minor.  He  moreover  sometimes  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  persons  who  had  personal  intercourse  with  St.  John 
and  other  aposdes«^  And  consequently,  it)  an  age  only  60  or  70 
years  remote  fiom  the  apostolical,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to 

1  Comptt«  "  Refleetton«  on  Uie  origin  of  the  ffonpeUaiMi  Aeteof  the  aposUM,'* 
ia  St&Qdlio's  BejtrSgo  Vol.  V.  p.  195—281.  Schmidt's  Introduction  to  the  N. 
T«fft.  part  I.  }  13.  '*  Montanitm  took  iU  rife  soon  afler  the  middle  of  the  Snd 
eentnrj,  and  m  a  short  time  spread  A-om  Phrygia  to  Goal  and  Carthage.  The 
MoDtamiflta  and  their  opponents  eoald  certainly  not  hare  eombined  for  the  par- 
pose  of  raising  the  same  books  to  canonical  authority.  But  as  they  both  used 
oar  eospels,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  received  as  canonical  at  an 
earlMir  date.  And  the  history  of  the  conteotions  concerning  the  exact  time 
when  Easter  should  be  kept,  evinoes  that  in  the  aecond  century,  no  synods  pos- 
sessed sufficient  influence  to  eflfect  a  harmony  of  opinions  among  cnristians — 
and  hence  it  cannot  have  been,  that  to  the  synods  of  this  century  we  are  Indebt- 
sd  for  the  settling  of  tbe  canon  .** 

s  See  tbe  anthor's  Dissertation  on  the  Question  "  Did  Jesue  profeas  that  his 
miracles  were  a  proof  of  tbe  divinity  of  bis  mission  ?"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  236,  etc.  3  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  4. 24. 

4  Iren.  Adv.  Ha<)re8.  III.  c.  3.  §  4.  Compare  the  epistle  of  Irenaeus  to  Florinus, 
preserved  in  Eoseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  hb.  V.  c.  90. 

i  Advere.  Haeies.  lib.  III.  c.  3.  §  4. 

8  AdT.  Haeresee  L.  II.  c.  22.  §  5.  Lib.  V.  c.  30.  $  1. 
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obtü  satis&ctorjr  and  indisputable  testimony  on- the  genqbenass  of 
our  gospels^  And  even  if  be  does,  by  some  incredible  DarraliTesy 
prove  himself  an  injudicious  historian,  he  may  nerertbeless  be  wgaid** 
ed  as  a  periectly  i^id  witness  when  the  subject  of  investigation  is 
the  simpte  historieal  question,  whether  a  particular  book  of  the  New 
Tsstament  was  acknowledged  or  assumed  lo  be  genuine,  by  persons 
and  chuvcbes  who  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  fiict.  Sixtl^ 
hf  that  our  gospels  are  supposititious,  can  by  no  means  be  inferred 
widi  any  justice  from  the  words  of  Papias,  ov  wht  tw  ßißUmp  so- 
üDJVfOi^  /IS  «lyeAeiv  imXoifißapwr^  Svov  s«  n«^  Coi^n^  ip«9f^9  »ai 
fupoi^nf,  u  e«  I  thought  1  should  not  be  proBted  as  nmch  by  what  I 
C6uld  learn  from  written  records,  as  by  the  oral  insimctipDS  of  living 
persons ;  ibr  which  purpose  this  is  quoted  by  Eckennann  in  the  ex- 
Irsct  given  above*  For  it  would  be.  a  rash  ocmcluapn  indeed  lo  in- 
fer from  the  dedarations  of  Papias,  tbe  universal  opinion  of  the 
Christians  of  bis  day.  Af^n  $  the  veiy  passage,'  part  of  which  is 
aboVe  quoted,  oontains  «  very  respectful  and  ciroumstantial  testimo- 
ny for  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  More- 
over, the  fiict  that  Papias  does  not  quote  the  gospel  of  St.  John 
which  was  very  probably  published  at  tather  ^  late  period  in  Ephe- 
9Us  near  Hierapolis;  where  Papias  was  bishop,  is  very  easily  ac- 
eouiited  lor ;  because  it  was  the  object  pf  Papias  in  composing  his 
five  books,  to  take  his  materials  not  from  written  but  from  oral  ac- 
count :  and  because  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  state  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  origin  of  this  gospel,  as  be  did  of  that  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  since  it  had  been  Uit  lately  published  in  this  country. 
Finally f  it  is  not  probable  that  Papias  intended  our  gospels  by  the 
vnrftteii  records,  fiom  which  he  did  not  antk^ipätjB  as  much  profit  as 
fiNvm  the  oral  accounts  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  apostles«  It  is 
highly  probable  that  St«  John,  when  be  composed  bis  gospel  in  Asia 
Minor,  presupposed  in  bis  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  other  three 
evangelists  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  ;  as  is  proved  in  the  work 
^<On  the  object  of  the  gospel  history  of  John"  ^^  70.71.  These 
thtee  gospeb  then  must  have  circulated  and  have  been  known  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  consequently  the  object  of  Papias  in  the  cpmpo- 
sitiiMi  of  his  five  books,  could  not  have  been  to  repeat  those  incidents 
ami  sayings  of  Jesus  which  bad  long  been  rendered  familiar  by 
those  gospels»  And  hence,  as  his  professed  object  was  to  collect 
accounts  relative  to  Jesus  which  were  not  yet  generally  kuown,  he 
baud  no  occasion  to  inform  us  that  he  could  make  more  use  of  oral 
a6c6onts  than  of  the  writted  gospels,  for  the  gospels  contained  no 
such  aocounts.  But  this  remark  of  Papias  is  a  favourable  one,  if 
the  idea  which  he  meant  to  convey  was  this :   that  he  preferred  ob- 

I  III!  I      I  ■   I  -  I «I  I     11  ^.     I   »I         ^  . 

1  EMttb.  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  30. 
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:  bis  infamiatioD  penonaUy  6010  the  oontempofaries  of  the 
apostles,  who  wero  yet.  living,  mtber  thao  from  tbe  Apocryphal 
gospeisy  whose  authors  were  uiiknown  and  br  whose  statements  he 
was  not  aUe  to  voucb«^  But  even  adroittiog  that  by  written  records 
he  actually  meant  our  gospels,  still  his  words  would  not  express  bis 
dinpprobatioo  of  them^  but  ouly  assert  that  tbe  oral  accounts  of  the 
ooateiiipoRtfiea  of  tbe  apostlea  were  more  iaterestiag  to  him  individ« 
naUy  aiid  paiBoaally ;  and  how  perfectly  natural  is  this  in  a  person 
wiio  wsiood  ofaneodoces'!^  . 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  o^eotioos  (o  tbe  testiaiony  of  Ire«> 
aaeos  possess  but  Ihik  force,  and  that  its  validity  remains  unshaken, 

6.  TAeopAslHf,^  of  Antiodiyia  the  second  century,  Heimeotions 
Jofao  as  tbe  author  of  a  gospel  ;^  and  he  also  composed  a  harmony 
of  our  four  gospels,  if  we  can  credit  the  words  of  Jerome»^  Theoph«^ 
üus  (he  says)  Antiocdienae  ecclesiae  septimus  post  Petrum  aposto- 
km  Episoopus^  qui  quatuor  Eyangdistarum  in  uoum  opus  dicta 
cempingens  ingeBii  sui  mooumenta  nobis  dimisit,  etc.  u  e.  Theopb- 
lies,  tbe  seventh  bishop  of  Antiocb  after  the  apostle  P^ter^  has 
left  OS  a  spedmeo  of  his  genius  in  Us  prodtictioa^  combidiog  the 
oeoientaof  the  four  gospels  into  one  week* 

6.  Aikenagomt  6i  the  second  century,  ascribes  both  of  tbe  epis- 
ties  40  tbe  Corinthiaiis  to  an  apeatle,  whom  Hetmlas  calls  Paul,  in 
his  work  against  the  heathen  pbilosopbers  entitled  Swirvg/iog  t^¥ 
i^m  ^jMiteoo^car,  i.  e.  ridicttle  of  the  4phik)sophers  without  tlie  church^ 
AtfaeDagonis,  dß  Resnriectiooe,^  says,  It  is  therefore  clearly  evident, 
accordmg  to  the  declaration  of  the  apo$tler  that  this  corruptible 
middiaselvMßwiuitffUon  incormptiony  in. order  that,  being  quick- 
eaad  by  the  resuirection  of  the  deadi  and  the  parts  which  were  sep» 
aiated  and 'scattered  about  ßvery  where  being  again  united,  mcA 
one  muafjustbf  rectioe  the  things  done  in  the  Wjr,  Vfheiher  they  be 
good  or  bädf 

1  Vide  Ck»  DiMBit.  iup*  oit.  in  FkUHi  M«SttzitM  Vol.  IV.  p.  915,  etc. 
e  Bob  iho  dkneri.  in  fitaiifUin  «  BMtitge,  Vol.  V.  p.  176,  «U». 

3  [TheopbiluB  wu  the  gevdDtb  bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  apostle  Peter,  as 
Eoaebius  ioforms  us,  and  was  made  bishop  A.  D.  168.  His  predecessors  were 
Eaodias,  Ijrnatiiis,  Heios,  Coraeiias  and  äroe;  and  his  death  occurred  shortly 
after  A.D.  161.     S.] 

4  L.  II.  ad.  Antolycum.  5  Epigt.  ad  Algasiam  Quaest.  6. 
a  ^Skg9  61.  edit.  Coloaiensis. 

^  ,fiSli7Zar  nwnl  to  ketaofim^  on  oh  xmta  top  «no^volor, 
TO  ^&aQ%ortovT07Hd  duxmttduotop  ipdvottoS-ai  itp-d-afo'iaify 
Ira  ^monouii^irtmf  i5  o^cunaotmg  fm  rwf^vtdipxm  uoinaUv  hna&wjouf  t&p 
«tjlfaf^umm^r  ^  Mr»  navrri  dmid,vftmfttp  Ijcmcfto^  »oulofiTat  8i^ 
mi^tf^a  ö§a  toä  omfkatog  ingst^^Pf  etj*  ay»&M  <7t4  »««a. 
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The  words  xo^af0€tgtf/etif  and  <ira«<-^afMc,  are  taken,  the  femier 
from  1  Cor.  15 :  53,  the  latter  frono  S  Cor.  5 :  10. 

7.  Clemen»  of  Alexandria^  in  the  second  centurj-  makes  yery 
copious  citations  from  all  the  bomok>goumena,  ei^eepting  only  the 
epistle  to  Philemon* 

8.  TtrtuUim^  presbyter  of  Carthage,  in  the  second  ceotuiy,  at- 
tributes the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  twelve  epis- 
des  of  Paul,  (which  Irenaeus  also  cites  as  productions  of  Paul,)  the 
epistle  to  Philemon  and  the  first  epistle  of  reter  and  first  of  John,  to 
the  same  persons  who  are  commonly  regarded  as  their  authors. 

TertuUian,  of  Western  Africa,^  being  the  most  ancient  Latin  wri- 
ter that  has  reached  us,  is  entitled  to  particular  attention»^  Among 
the  important  passages  for  the  genuineness  erf*  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  the  foltowmg. 

First;  concerning  the  historical  books  «f  the  New  Testament,  be 
says :  '^  In  the  first  place,.!  consider  it  as  established,  that  the  pKK 
ductions  termed  the  gospels,  were  written  by  the  apostles  to  whom- 
the  Lord  himself  committed  this  charge  of  paUbhmg  the  goßpel ; 
but  if  companions  of  the  apostles  were  also  concerned  in  them,  they 
nevertheless  did  not  act  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  aposdes, 
and  following  them  as  guides ;  because  the  publications  of  the  disci- 
ples of  the  apostles  might  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  arolntioiis 
views,  if  the  authority  of  their  instructors,  yea  even  that  of  Christ 
himself,  which  made  their  instructors  apostles,  did  not  support  them. 
In  a  word  we  are  taught  the  faith  by  the  apostles  John  and  Mai" 
Meto,  and  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by  their  disciples  Luke  and  MarJcJ'^ 

In  Another  passage  he  says  :  ^^  In  short,  if  it  is  evident  that  that 
is  the  more  true  which  is  the  more  ancient,  and  that  the  more  an- 
cient which  is  from  the  beginning,  and  that  firom  the  beginning  which 
was  derived  fit>m  the  apostles  ;  then  it  will  m  like  manner  be  evi- 
dent, that  what  the  apostolical  churches  held  as  inriolably  sacred, 
they  received  from  the  aposdes. — ^I  assert  therefore,  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  which  I  defend^  to  the  utmost,  was  üom  its  first  publi- 
cation, in  possession  of  these  (churches) ;  and  not  only  of  the  apos- 

—— ^ ■ — ■    -    ■  ■  V  •"*■— ■■  ■■         ■    ■■        ■  ■^■.        ■    . 

1  Schmidt  sap.  cic.  p.  26. 

S  Compare  *<  Hftnlein'g  Manaal,  beinff  an  Introd.  to  N.  TmL  ErlaiiMn,  1794. 
part.  J.  p.  85-87.  »     »         « 

3  GoDstitaimos  in  primii,  evangelicom  instramentam  Apostoloa  aactoret 
habere,  qniboa  hoc  manna  evnn^elii  promulgandi  ab  ipso  Domino  aitimpoahliiii ; 
■iet  apoetoUeo«,  non  Umen  soloa,  ted  cam  apoetoli«,  et  poet  apoatolee;  qooniam 
pm^dieatiQ  disoi^ulornni  raepeota  fieri  poeaet  de  firl^riaa  etodio,  si  bob  «esistat 
lUi  antoritas  inagistroriim,  imo  Christi,  aaae  magistros  aposlolos  fecit.  Deniqae 
nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Johannes  et  Matthaous  Snsinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lncas 
et  Marens  instaurant.*'    Lib.  IV.  adv.  Marcronem,  o.  2. 

4  He  defended  the  unadulferated  Gospel  of  Lake  a^^inst  the  sporious  ona  of' 
Marcion. 
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tidiefi  (dmn^ie»)  but  abo  of  aH  which  are  united  with  them  id  the 
bonds  of  a  oomrooo  faith. — ^Tbe  same  authority  of  the  apostolical 
cbofcfaes-suppört  abo  the  other  Gospels,  which  we  have  likewise 
reoeived  thioagh  /tbetn,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  them ; 
namdy  the  Gospels  of  John  and  of  Matthew :  and  likewise  that  of 
Mark,whieh  is  ascribed  to  Peter,  who6;e  interpreter  Mark  was.— ^ 
And  tbis  the  digest  of  L^ike  is  conimonly  ascribed  to  jPaul  \.  for  it 
is  customary  to  ascribe  to  the  teachers,  what  their  suadents  publish- 
ed,"'.  The  Acts  of  the  Aiiosdes  is  quoted  by  TertuUian  under 
the  title  of  Aeta  Apostolorum,^  and  Commentarius  Lucae*^ 

EckeraianD,  who  quotes^  this  testimony  of  TertuHian  for  the 
geooineDess  of  our  Gospds,  makes  an  attempt  toinvalidate  its  fosce^ 
He  says  :^  '<  Before  such  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  apes* 
tolical  cbuieh  can  possess  any  weight,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  specifically  stated,  that  according  to  the  tradition  preßerved  in 
some  particular  church,  Luke  did»  at  a  specified  time  deliver  the 
Gospel  into  the  hands  of  that  church  ;  or  that  some  friend  of  Luke, 
seeii^  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  in  the  hands  of 
Luke,  beard  tnin  declare,  with  bis  own  lips,  that  he  actually  wrote 
tbem,*'  etc«  But  the  principal  ground  on  which.  Tertullian  buHds 
dl  that  be  says,  is  this :  '^  The  testimony  of  the  church  nmst  be 
regarded  as  infallible;  and  shö  has  decided  m  favour  of  the  four 
Gospels.  The  truth  of  the  traditionary  opinion  of  the  apostolic 
cburebes  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  apostles  were  their  first 
teacbers;  as  though  it  would  folfow  that  after  the  lapse  of  .150 
years,  every  thing  in  them  were  still  apostolic«"^ 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  author  of  "  Reflections  on  the  origin  of 
the  Goepels  and  Acts  of  the  apostles!'®  remarks,  that  TertuUiai]( 
appealsy  not  to  the  doctrinal,  but  the  historical  tradition  of  the 
diurches,  which  the  apostles  founded,  and  to  which  they  committed 
their  writings.  This  the  whole  connexion  shows.  In  this  very 
context,  he  says :  '^  We  have  also  the  support  of  the  churches  of 
John ;  for  although  Marcion  rejected  the  Revelation  of  John,  the 
whde  suecessioo  of  bishops  from  the  beginning,  will  testify  thai 

1  Id  summ»,  si  coosUt,  id  verios,  qoo^  prtas,  id  pricra,  quod  et  ab  initio,  ab 
initio  qaod  ab  Apoatolis,  pariter  atiqae  eonstabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditaiD, 
qood  apud  Ecclesiaa  apostoloriim  faerit  sacroBanetQm.— Dico  itaqae  apod  tllaa 
ifiocXmimB^  nee  solam  jam  apoetolicaa,  sed  apod  univenaa,  quae  Ulis  de  aooietate 
aaorauMati  eönfoederantor,  id  evangelinm  Lacae  ab  initio  editionit  sotA  ttare, 
qoodcum  mazime  iaemar.  Eadem  aoctoritas  eccleiiarum  Apostolicarain  caete- 
ne  qaoqoe  patrocioAbitor  «vangeliia,  qnae  p^inda  per  illas  etaecundom  iiJae 
babemoa,  JoKamua  dico  et  MaUhaei :  licet  et  Marcaa  qaod  edidit,  Petri  affirma* 
tor,  CQJaa  interpres  Marcos.  Nam  et  Lncae  dii^eatiim  Paulo  adacribere  solent ; 
capit  magif troram  videri  quae  discipuli  prbmulgarint.  Lib.  IV.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  5. 

s  Adv.  Marc.  V.  1.  3  De  Jejonio  c.  10.  «  Sup.  cit.  202^-205. 

5  Sop.  cit  964  dkc.  6  SUt^idlin'f  Boytrigen,  Vol.  V.  p.  193  dsc.  ^ 
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John  was  tb^  author.'^^  In  order  to  prove  tbac  the  Mareionite 
Crospel  of  Luke  is  spurious,  he  remarks  in  the  same  passage :  ^^  Bat 
Marcion's  ((Gospel  of  Luke)  is  unknown  to  most  persons ;  and  it  ii 
known  to  none  but  as  originating  with  him.''*  0(  the  other  Of»- 
pels  he  says  r  **  We  have  reeeived  them  from  the  apostolical 
churches,  and  have  precisely  their  text  ^  them/'^  It  appeän 
therefore  that  there  is  nothing  said  relative  to  a  deebtim  of  the 
apostolical  churches,  in  favour  of  the  Gospels;  but  of  the  trans* 
mission  of  those  writings,  which  they  originsdiy  received  as  the 
productions  of  the  apostles,  tinaltered,  to  other  churches;  The 
passage  of  Tertullian  cited  below^  may  also  be  consulted  as  proof 
that  he  refers  to  historical  tradition.^  But  Eckermann  has  him* 
self  retracted  the  above-mentioned  objections  against  the  force  of 
the  tradition  of  the  church,  in  the  preface  to  his  Woik  entitled 
'^Explanation  of  all  the  obscure  passages  of  the  New  Testament."* 
He  says :  "  The  fact  can  admit  of  no  dispute,  that  in  the  eburebes 
founded  by  the  apostles,  it  could  be  known,  which  reputed  writings 
of  an  apostle  were  genuine  and  which  were  spurious.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  (act,  which  places  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
genuineness  of  our  canonical  Gospels  in  the  clearest  light,  that  there 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  but  two  Gospels  compost  by  apostles, 
und  two  others  composed  by  disciples  of  apostles.  Had  the  names 
under  which  they  were  submitted  to  the  world,  been  fictitious,  why 
were  not  all  the  Gospels  ascribed  to  apostles,  rather  than  to  persons 
who  had  only  been  tneir  scholars?" 

One  other  objection  raised  against  the  validity  of  iitstorieal  tradt- 
tion  as  supportmg  the  bomologoumenal,  is  this :  that  in  the  earliest 
times,  tradition  supported  as  genuine  and  apostolical  some  books 
which  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  supposititious  ;  and  therefore  it 
can  possess  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  historical  investigation.  A 
reply  to  this  oligection  the  reader  will  find  in  Flatt's  Magacine.^ 

Secondly^  as  to  the  E^ths  of  Peed.  The  two  epbtles  to  the 
Coriothmns,  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  to  Timothy, 
ttid  those  to  the  Galatians,  the  Romans,  Epherians  and  the  Cok«^ 
sians,  are  quoted,  by  TertuUian,  De  pudicitia,  c.  13 — 19.  The 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  is  cited,  in  Scorpiaeum  contra  Gnosticos, 

1  HabeiDtttf  et  JohanDis  eoeUiiM  alainnas.  Nam  etii  Apo^Tpaim  ejua  Mar^ 
«•&  reapmi,  ordo  tamen  «pbcoporaln  ad  ojriatnem  recenauf  in  lohanaoai  atabU 
aotoi^ni« 

a  Maretonia  vat o  (ETangeliiini  Liieaa)  pleriaqtia  nae  ndtam ;  nuUla  notam,  «t 
Hon  eodam  Datam. 
S  Habemuf  per  eecleaUa  apostolicaa,  et  aecundam  illaa. 

4  De^raescript,  haeretieorum,  c.  36. 

5  Compare  Flalt^a  Magazine,  Vpl.  IX.  p.  31--33.       S  Vol..  jl.  jpu  VII. 
»  Stuck  IX.  8.  a-47. 
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c  13.  The  epistto  to  Tftus^  in  Praescriptiones  haeretioonlm,  c.  6. 
And  that  to  the  Philtppians^  in  the  fifth  book  against  Maicion,  e.  20. 
And  throughout  the  whole  of  this  fifth  book,  the  epistles  of  Paul  are 
iirequently  quoted. 

The  same  book,  c  21.  contains  a  remark  relative  to  an  epistle, 
wbieb,  though  Philemon  is  not  named  in  the  text,  could  have  been 
no  other  t^n  that  addressed  to  him.  ^'  This  epistle  alone  was 
shielded  by  its  brevity  fiom  the  falsifying  hands  of  Marcion.  Yet  it 
is  strange,  oi  Marcum  received  this  epistle  to  an  individual,  that  he 
sboold  reject  the  two  to  Timothy  and  the  one  to  Titus."^ 

The  first  e|HStle  to  Peter  is  cited,  in  Seorpiac.  c.  12.  14.  and  the 
first  epistle  of  John,  de  pudicitia,  c.  19.  In  addition  to  these  pas* 
sages,  we  will  insert  that  above  mentioned,  contained  in  his  Prae- 
script.  Haereticorum,  c.  36.  "  Pass  through  all  the  apostolical 
chmebes,  in  which  the  seats  of  the  apostles  are  still  filled,  and  in 
which  their  genuine  '  epistles  are  publicly  read,  by  which  their 
vnce  oooUnues  to  sound,  and  their  countenances  are  still  exhibited. 
Is  Acbaia  nearest  to  you  ?  Corinth  is  not  distant.  If  you  are  but  little 
removed  bom  Macedonia,  Pbilippi  is  there.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia, 
you  have  there  Ephesus.   But  if  you  adjoin  Italy,  Rome  is  at  hand."  ' 

FnxgmaUs  of  Caius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury* According  to  Eusebius,^  Caius,  attributed  thirteen  epistles  to 
Paul ;  whom  he  terms  (/«EpoV  anoarokov)  the  holy  apostle. 

III.  6.  The  internal  evidence  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  genuin»- 
neu  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament: — they  contasn  noth" 
ing  incongruous  with  the  age  or  other  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  written. 

Michaelis  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  style  of  the  books  of  the 

I  Soli  haio  epUtoUe  brevitai  sua  profait  nlfiilaftrias  raanat  Marcionts  evw|«ret. 
Miror  tainen,cam  ad  anam  hominem  literas  facta«  receperit  (Marcion |)qaod  ad 
TfmotlMiiin  doas,  ei  anam  ad  Titum,  recoaaverit. 

9  aekmiäi  (Introd.  N.Totft.  II.  ^.)  doabu  whether  the  ai.tomphf  of  the  apos- 
tolical ejpietles  be  meant  here.  Huf,  (Introd.  I.  93.)  thinks  the  phrase  *<  liter«e 
aothentic&e"  si^nifiea ^eittctn«  unadulterated  epistles;  and  appeals,  in  aapportof 
this  signification  of  the  word  authenticuSf  to  the  passage  de  monogaijnia,  c.  11« 
pThe  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Works,  ▼.  II.  p.  167—8.  ed.  8vo.)  expresses  his  opin- 
ion thus :  *'Tertallian,  by  *  authentic  letters,'  does  not  mean  the  origrinal  epistles. 
Nor  does  he  mean  letters  in  their  original  langance.  But  by  authentUt  he  seems 
to  mean  certain,  well  attested;  the  Greek  word  is  so  useaby  Cicero  :  and  by 
autkentiem»  UUrae  we  are  not  to  understand  aathentic  letters  or  epistles,  bat 
*seripimres  ;*  so  the  word  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  rendered."  Ana  in  sapport 
of  each  of  these  proposition!,  he  as  usosl  adduces  his  ressons.    8.] 

'  *'  Percurre  ecclesiss  spostoHcas,  apud  quas  ispae  adhac  cathedrae  apostolo- 
rom  aais  loeis  praesidentur«  apud  quas  aathenticae  literae  eorum  recitantur,  ten- 
antes  Tocem,  repraesentantes  faciem.  Proxima  est  tibi  Acbaia :  habes  Corinth- 
am.  8i  non  longe  es  a  Macedonia,  habes  Philippos.  8i  potes  in  Asiam  tenders, 
habee  Ephesum.    Si  autem  Italiae  adjiceris,  habes  Romam. 

4  Hist.  Eccl.  VI.  30. 

7 
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New  Testament  is  an  internal  proof  of  their  genuineness  ;  ^  and  he 
kas  proved,  that  the  historical  data  of  the  New  Testament  accord, 
even  in  the  most  minute  circumstances,  with  the  history  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  said  to  be  written.^  He  has  likewise  answered 
fieyeral  objections,  derived  from  the  actual  or  apparent  contradictions 
between  other  historians,  especially  Josephtis,  and  the  narratives  of 
the  New  Testament.  Compare  on  this  subject,  the  very  complete 
enumeration  of  the  internal  evidences  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  in  Hänlein's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,^  and  in  Kleuker's  "  Full  investigation  of  the  evidences 
for  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  original  records  of  Chris- 
tianity."^ These  internal  evidences  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
writiiigs  of  the  New  Testament,  are  compressed  into  a  narrow  space, 
in  Griesinger's  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant ;  * 
and  select  remarks  on  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  Hug's  Intro- 
duction.<^ 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  MarJc,  like  the  other  Gospels,  con- 
tain nothing  which  can  be  regarded  even  as  an  inferential,  negative 
proof  of  their  spuriousness.  Eckermann,  in  his  "  Theologische  Bei- 
träge" has,  indeed,  attempted  to  prove  the  Gospels  and  Acts  not  gen- 
uine, by  internal  evidence.  But  his  arguments  are  refuted,  in  the 
"  Reflections  on  the  origin  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  '^  and  in  the  Dissertation  of  Storr,  on  the  question  :  ^^  Did 
Jesus  represent  his  miracles  to  be  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his 
mission  ? "® 

The  principal  objections  of  Ekermann,  together  with  the  answers 
to  them  contained  in  these  dissertations,  are  the  following : 

Objection  1.  The  illiterate  disciples  of  Jesus  could  not  well  have 
possessed  any  skill  in  writing.  Matthew  alone,  having  been  a  pub- 
lican, may  have  been  an  exception. 

Reply.  We  have  no  authority  for  asserting  ihat  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  wholly  unable  to  write ;  although  their  artless  narratives 
may  prove  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  artificial  rules  of 
composition."^  Again  ;  they  may,  like  Paul,  have  dictated  their 
works  to  others,  who  served  as  their  amanuenses.*®  Eckermann  is 
inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  admits  that  the  groundwork  of  the 

1  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  §  4. 10. 11. 12, 

3  See  also  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  N.  Test.  p.  12—24.  Andover  ed. 

3  Pt.  I.  §  3-6.  p.  41—70.  4  Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  III.  pt.  I.  p.  32—104. 

5  p.  7.  8.  Stuttgard,  1799.  6  Pt.  I.  §  3—5. 

7  Stftudlin*8  Beiträge,  toI.  V.  p.  156—163. 

8  Flatt's  Mag.  pt.  IV.  p.  234  etc. 

B  Staudlin's  Beitrage,  sup.  cit.  p.  156  etc. 

w  Flatt's  Mag.  aup.  cit.  p. SSO.    Stftodlin«  Beilrage,  p.  157. 
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Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke  and  Jobo,  like  that  of  the  Acts  jo[  the 
Apostles,  was  the  composition  of  those  very  men ;  though  be  sup- 
poses they  were  re-written  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  much  en- 
larged by  spurious  additions.^ 

Objection  2.  Prior  to  the  comiaenceraent  of  tlie  second  century, 
tbeie  was  no  necessity  for  written  records  of  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus. 

Reply.  The  inference  of  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  from  the 
&ct  of  its  being  unnecessary  is,  in  general,  not  legitimate.^  But  the 
coociary  fiict  has  been  proved  by  Griesinger,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  p.  99,  and  by  Eielihorn,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  vol.  L  p.  3,  wlio  state  the  causes  why  such  a 
written  record  was  necessary.  Again ;  must  the  apostles  be  suppose 
ed  to  have  provided  only  for  cases  ol'  absolute  and  indispensable 
necessity  ?  May  there  not  have  been  many  christians,  who  were 
desirous  of  possessing  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ? 
The  opponents  of  Christianity,  even  in  the  apostolical  age,  may  have 
rendered  it  necessary,  on  many  accounts,  to  commit  to  paper  the 
history  .and  doctrines  of  Jesus. 

Objection  3.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both  disserta- 
tions of  Eckermann,  that  the  principal  ground  on  winch  he  builds 
bis  hypothesis  of  the  spuriousnessof  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  this :  The  Grospels  are  not  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  and  bis  immediate  disciples ;  for  Jesus  and  his  disciples  would 
not,  by  any  means,  have  belief  in  their  doctrines  founded  on  signs 
and  miracles.  Now  as  there  are  passages  in  the  Gospels,  in  which 
signs  and  miracles  are  presented  as  proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  e.  g.  Matt.  11 :  20—24.  2—6.  Mark  16  :  11,  18.  Luke 
10:  13,  etc.  John  2: 11,23.  6:  26  ;  we  must  believe  that  all  such 
passages,  and  indeed,  whatever  is  either  itself  miraculous,  or  is  con- 
finned  solely  by  miracles,  are  the  additions  of  later  christians,  who 
altered  and  corrupted  the  publications  of  Matthew,  Luke  and  John, 
about  tbe  end  of  the  first  century. 

Reply.  Without  recurring  to  either  the  internal  or  external 
prools  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the  principal  facts  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  (the  truth  of  which  Eckermann  admits)  would  themi 
selves  lead  us  to  conclude,  a  priori,  not  only  that  Jesus  himself  be- 
lieved in  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God,  but  that  he  would  refer 
his  readers  to  miracles  and  signs  as  proofe  of  his  divine  mission. 
Consult "  Philosophical  and  historico-exegetical  Remarks  on  the  Mira- 
cles,'* in  Flatt's  Magazine,  pt.  III.  ^  35 — 38.  Moreover,  the  as- 
sumption that  Jesus  and  hb  apostles  would  not  haye  a  belief  in  the 


1  StAudUn'B  Beit.  tup.  cit.  Flati's  Mag.  p.  249. 
S  Staudlio's  Beitrage,  p.  1^7, 
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doctrines  of  Jesus  to  be  founded  at  aU  on  mtracles,  19  fiibe  :  nor  doe» 
a  single  one  of  the  passages  which  Eckeitnann  adduces^  afford  the 
least  ground  ibr  such  an  assertion.  Compare  the  dissertation  ^*  Did 
Jesus  declare  bis  miracles  to  be  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mia^ 
sion?'*   in  Flatt's  Mag.  pt.  IV.  ^3—5. 

Again,  if  every  thing  miraculous  in  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  contained  in  our  Gospels,  originated  with  superstitious  chris- 
tians, who  first  appeared  about  the  close  of  the  first  century  ;  bow 
comes  it  that  our  Gospels  obtained  such  a  general  reception  through» 
out  the  christian  ciiurch  ?  Or  if  it  was  a  universal  mania  tot  miracles, 
which  produced  this  e^iect ;  how  comes  it  that  some  churches  at 
least  did  not  prefer  one  or  other  of  the  apocryphal  books,  in  which 
the  biography  of  Jesus  is  still  more  replete  with  miracles  i  And  if 
the  much  older  fact,  that  Matthew,  Luke  and  John  left  certain  books 
behind  them,  was  known  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century ; 
how  happens  it  that  the  far  more  recent  fact,  of  the  revision  end  en- 
largement of  them,  was  at  the  same  time  unknown  ?  And  why  was 
not  the  least  reference  made  to  it,  when  our  Gospels  were  univer- 
sally  received  as  canonical  ?^ 

Objection  4.  If  Matthew  had  himself  written  the  Gospel  which 
bears  his  name,  he  would  certainly  have  given  us  more  of  those 
excellent  and  instructive  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  are  now  found 
only  in  Luke  and  John. 

Reply.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  Matthew,  to  insert 
into  bis  Gospel  those  things  which  he  omitted  and  which  are  (bund 
in  the  other  Grospels.  See  this  proved  in  the  work  ^'  On  tbe  Object 
of  the  evangelical  history  of  John,^'  ^  62>  64,  and  in  Staudlin's 
Beiträge,  p.  166. 

For  a  literary  view  of  the  late  works  and  dissertations,  iu  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  either  disputed  or 
proved,  by  internal  and  external  evideace,  consult  Wegscheider's 
Uomplete  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  Göttingen,  1806.  p  78, 
etc.  andEicbhorn's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  Vol.  II.  p.  239.  ed. 
1810.  The  latter  work  contains  likewise  a  refutation  of  the  latest  ob- 
jections, as  advanced  by  Cludius  in  bis  '<  Uransichten  des  Christen- 
thum's,"p.  50 — 89,  Altonae,  1808. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  contain  clear  iateroal  evidence, 
from  which  the  positive  inference  may  be  made,  that  the  former  was 
written  by  Matthew,  and  the  latter  by  a  disciple  of  Peter.  The 
internal  mark  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  supports  the  opinion 
that  Matthew  is  the  author,  is  the  narrative  which  he  gives  of  his 
own  call  ta  the  apostolic  office,  chapter  ix.  9-*13.  Tins  subject  is 
discussed  in  the  work  ^'  On  the  Object  of  St.  John,''  p.  355  and  303. 


1  Vide  the  DiMarUtion  qooted,  in  Flatt*«  Mag.  4.  p.  337—839. 
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In  the  latter  passage,  it  is  remarked  that  the  insertioD  of  a  circum- 
stanfial  account  of  the  reception  of  Matthew  into  the  number  of  the 
twdve,  and  of  other  circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  a  Gospel 
which  touches  so  seldom  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  other  Apostles, 
is  best  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Matthew  himself  is  the  author 
of  this  Gospel. 

Several  internal  marks,  which  prove  that  the  author  of  the  Goe-^ 
pel  of  Marie  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Peter,  are  stated  in  Dis- 
sert. I.  in  Libror.  N.  T.  Historicorum  aliquot  ioca^  (Opusc.  Acade- 
mica,  Vol.  III.  p.  10.)  and  in  the  works  there  mentioned.  Thus, 
notice  is  taken,  p.  60  etc.  of  the  fact,  that  Peter  is  distinguished  in 
the  16th  verse  of  Mark  III,  by  a  deviation  from  the  particular  con- 
stnietion  of  the  sentence  whk^h  was  commenced  in  v.  14,  and  after- 
wards continued  from  v.  17  to  19: — ^that  although  his  name  is  not 
Bsentioned  but  of  its  proper  place,  still  he  is  not  mentbned  expressly 
as  the  first: — the  circumstance  that,  in  Mark  8 :  S^,  merely  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  is  mentioned,  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  (Matt.  16  : 
17 — 19)  which  reflects  such  honour  on  Peter,  omitted  :^-the  fact 
that  Mark,  in  imitation  of  Peter,  (Acts  1 :  21 ,)  begins  his  account 
with  the  baptism  of  John : — and  p.  64,  note  107,  it  is  observed,  that 
Mark  oidy  (chap.  8 :  22 — ^26)  gives  the  history  of  the  blind  man  of 
Betbsaida,  the  birth  place  of  reter,  (John  1 :  45)  which  may  on 
that  account,  have  been  noore  interestmg  to  him.  Compare  Hug's 
Intioduction  to  the  New  Testament,  pt.  II.  ^27.  p.  380  etc.  wbpre 
the  passages  Mark  1 :  36.  5  :  37.  13:  3.  16  :  7,  are  considered  with 
refisrence  to  this  point. 

The  English  divine,  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Horae  Paulinae,  published 
in  1790,  advance»  a  new  and  pertinent  argument  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  for  the  credibility  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  founded  on  their  reciprocal  relations  and  references  to 
each  other,  which  were  evidently  the  effect,  not  of  premeditation  and 
design,  but  of  accidental  coincidence.^ 

Supplementarv  note. —  On  the  origin  and  reciprocal  relation  of 
the  three  first  Uospels. 

The  principal  opinions  in  regard  to  the  relatk>n  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  which  have  of  late  been  advocated,  are  the  ibllowing: 

L  That  the  three  evangelists  copied  one  from  another.  The 
opinions  are,  that  either, 

Matthew  wrote  first ;  and  Mark,  when  composing  his  Gospel,  had 
Matthew's  before  him ;  and  Luke  bad  Matthew's  and  Mark's.  See 
Hug's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  II.  p,  349—420.  Or : 

mark  formed  his  Gospel  wholly  from  the  two  others.  See  Gries- 
bach's  ^*  Coramentio,  qua  Marci  evangelium  totum  e  Mattheai  at 

1  ThJB  work  was  tranilattd  into  Gorman  by  Henke,  HoImsULdt,  1797., 
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Lucae  Commentariis  decerptum  esse  moiistratur."  P.  I,  II,  Jaoae, 
1789, 90,  printed  in  Commentt.  Theolog.  Ed.  VeltbufieQ»  Xuioöl, 
Vol.  L  Paulus'  Commeotary  on  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  In- 
troductionis  in  N.  T.  Capita  Selectiora,  Jenae,  1799.  No.  IV.  In 
the  latter  dissertation,  the  writer  supposes  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  the  composition  of  their  Gospels,  had  used  detached  and  scattered 
Gre^k. accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  same  were  used  in 
part  by  both.     Or: 

Bflark  wrote  his  Gospel  first ;  and  Matthew  and  Luke  made  use 
of  it.  This  opinion  is  stated  in  some  of  the  writings  above  referred 
to.  The  similarity  between  Luke  and  our  Greek  Matthew  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition»  that  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew 
made  some  use  of  Luke.  See  <^  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,"  p.  36a.     Or: 

Jjuke  wrote  first ;  and  Mark  availed  himself  of  Luke's  Gospel ; 
and  Matthew  of  both  the  others.  See  Vogel,  sup.  cit.  p.  34,  etc. 
IL  The  Evangelists  derived  their  Gospels  from  one  or  more 
common  sources,  Aramaean  or  Greek ;  such  as  an  (H*iginal  Gospel, 
or  different  editk)ns  and  translations  of  it.  Several  more  recent  modi- 
fications of  this  hypothesis,  (which  refer  to  the  number  or  nature  or 
language  of  these  sources,  and  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
evangelists,)  are  found  in  the  following  works ; 
In  Hanlein's  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  sup.  cit.  p.  270,  etc. 
In  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the  origin  and  Composition  of  the  first 

three  Gospels,  p.  284,  etc.  of  RosenmiHler's  translation.  * 
In  Eichhorn's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  I.  1804.     See  also  the  Re- 
views of  this  Introduction  in  the  "  Tübinger  gelehrten  Anzeigen," 
for  1805,  Nos.  18—20;  p.  137—156.  and  in  the  "  Haller.  Lit. 
zeitung,"  for  1805,  No.  127,  etc.     See  also  Hug's  Introd.  part.  I. 
p.  64,  etc. 
In  Schmidt's  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  part.  L  §  37 — 43.     Several  criti- 
cal remarks  on  the  views  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  re- 
lation of  our  Gospels,  are  contained  in  <^  24 — 43. 
In  Gratz's  <<  New  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  first  tbree 
Gospels,"  Tübingen,  1812. 

III.  7.     The  iesiimany  of  the  earliest  heretics  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  homolqgoumena. 

The  genuineness  of  the  homologoumena  was  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  heretics  of  the  earliest  ages  to  whose  interest  the  authority 
01  these  books  was  extremely  prejudicial ;  for  they  sought  refuge  in 

1  And  iu  tlie  origintl  English  work,  Biihop  Marib*i  Michaelis,  Vol.  III.  part. 
2.p.  361,otc. 
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arbitrary  ioterpretations  of  the  odious  passages;  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  books.  Among  the  Gnos- 
ticSy  for  instance,  there  were  some  secte  who  admitted  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  New  Testament,  but  distorted  their  meaning  by 
their  explanations,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  giving  an  alle- 
gorical turn  to  alLthe  declarations  of  the  apostles.  Irenaeus  says  : 
'<  So  great  is  this  certainty  in  regard  to  our  Gospels,  that  even  the 
heretics  themselves  bear  testimony  in  their  favour;  and  all  ac- 
knowledging them,  each  endeavours  to  establish  from  them  his  own 
opiaioQ."  ^  He  adds:  "  But  all  others,  (except  the  aforementioned 
Marcionites,)  being  puffed  up  by  science  &lsely  so  called,  do  indeed 
acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  but  pervert  ihem  by 
their  interpretations.'^^  They  moreover  accused  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  of  accommodation,  when  they  were  pressed  by  in- 
dividual passages.  "  These  lying  sophists  assert,  (says  Irenaeus,) 
that  the  apostles  hypocritically  dispensed  their  instruction  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  their  audience,  accommodatbg  their  answers 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  inquirers ;  teaching  the  illiterate  such  things 
as  would  gratify  their  ignorance,  foste^ring  the  indolence  of  the  Jazy, 
and  cherishing  the  errors  of  the  deluded ;  and  to  those  able  to  com- 
prehend the  inefiable  Father,  they  explained  the  deep  mysteries  of 
religion  by  parabolic  and  figurative  representations:  so  that  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  did  not  (according  to  their  views)  teach  truth 
as  it  is,  but  hypocritically  and  in  accommodation  to  the  dispositions 
of  men.^'^  And  in  chap.  12.  <^  6,  where  Irenaeus  utters  simitar  sen- 
timents relative  to  this  Gnostic  theory  of  accommodation,  he  makes 
the  following  impressive  remark  :  *'  Superfluous  and  in  vain  would 
the  advent  of  our  Lord  appear,  if  he  came  to  tolerate  and  cherish 
the  former  erroneous  opinions  of  men  respecting  God."  *    The  Va- 

1  '*  T&nta  eel  circa  Evangelia  baec  firmiUs,  at  et  ipsi  baeretici  testimonium 
reddant  eis,  et  ex  ipsis  e^rediens  unusqaisque  eorum  conetur  saam  confirmare 
doctrinam/'  Irenaeus,  Lib.  III.  c  ]  1 .  §  7. 

9  Reliqui  vero  omnes,  falso  scientiae  nomine  inflati,  Scriptnraa  quidem  confi- 
tentar,  interpretationes  vero  con  vertan  t,  Ibid.  c.  12.  §  12. — Compare  Schmidt's 
obserTations  upon  the  Commentary  of  the  Gnostic  Heracleon  on  the  Gospel  of 
John ;  in  his  Introd.  to  N.  T.  part  I.  p.  238. 

3  Dicunt  hi,  qui  Vanissimi  sunt  Sophistae,  quod  apostoli  com  hypoortsi  feee- 
ront  doctrinam  secundum .  audientium  capacitatem,  et  responsiones  secundum 
interrogantium  sospiciones,  coecis  coeca  confabulantes  secundum  coecitatem 
ipsorum;  languentibus  antem  secundum  lavguorem  ipsorum,et  errantibas  se- 
cundum errorem  eorum  ; — his  vero,  qui  innominabilem  Patrem  capiont,  per 
parabolas  et  aenigmata  inenarrabile  fecisse  mysterium  :  itaque  non,  quemadmo* 
dum  ipsa  habet  Veritas,  sed  in  hypocrisi,  et  quemadomodum  capiebat  unusquis- 
que.  Dominum  et  Apostolps  edidisse  magisterium."  Iren.  L.  111.  c.  5.  §  1. 

4  «  Superfluus  autem  et  inutills  adventus  Domini  apparebit,  si  «quidem  venit 
permiMurus  et  servaturus  uniuscojosque  olim  insitam  de  Deo  opinionem. — 8ee 
also  Cams :  fiistoria  antiquior  Sententiarum  Ecclesiae  Graecae  de  Accomrooda- 
tione  Christo  imprimis  et  Apostolis  trtbuta,"  Lipsiae,  1793,  §  16. 
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lentipianSyOneof  the  Gnostic  sects,  were  partieularlj  attached  to  the 
Gospel  of  John.^  But  it  appears  they^  had  also  our  other  Grospels, 
and  particularly  that  of  Luke,  or  at  least  an  abridged  and  perhaps  an 
adulterated  copy ;  as  we  learn  from  Origen  and  Irenaeus.  The 
latter  (after  having  adduced  several  parts  of  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus,  which  are  contained  only  in  Luke,)  says :  '^  And 
many  other  things  which  are  found  in  Luke  alone,  are  made  use  of 
by  both  Marcion  and  Valentinus  :"ä — ^^  and  consequently,  they  must 
either  adopt  the  other  contents  of  Luke,  or  reject  these  also.'^^  And 
Origen,  in  reply  to  the  objection  of  his  opponent,  ^'  that  some  of  the 
christians  altered  the  Gospel  in  three  or  tour  different  ways,  in  order 
to  evade  objections ;"  makes  these  remarks :  "  I  know  of  none  who 
adulterated  the  Gospel  except  the  followers  of  Marcion  and  of  Val- 
entinus, and  as  I  suppose  those  of  Lucian/'^  It  likewise  appears, 
that  to  the  original  number  of  the  gospels,  they  added  another, 
termed  <'  the  Gospel  of  truth  :"  for,  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
boasted  of  having  more  Grospels  than  the  catholic  church  ;  as  Ire- 
naeus informs  us  they  did  :  <^  The  followers  of  Valentinus  produce 
their  own  writings ;  and  boast  of  the  possession  of  more  Gospels 
than  really  exist.  Nay  to  such  a  pitch  has  their  audacity  risen,  that 
to  a  production  of  their  own,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  the  apos- 
tolical Gospels,  they  have  given  the  name  of  The  (Sospel  of  truth."* 
And  it  seems  that  Valentinus,  like  Marcion,  received  the  writings  of 
Paul ;  from  which  the  Gnostics  are  said  to  have  taken  proofs  in  sup- 

G>rt  of  their  system.®    For  Irenaeus  distinguishes  Valentinus  and 
arcion,  from  another  sect  who  rejected  the  %vritings  of  the  apostle 

1  Irenaeo8  says :  "  Hi  &atom  qoi  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo,  quod  «st  secandan 
Johannem,  (evaogeUo)  plenissime  utentes,  etc.  L.  III.  c.  7.  §  11.  In  the  work 
•*  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  p.  52,  it  rs  remarked,  that  the  Valen- 
tinians  probably  derived  many  forms  of  expression  from  the  Gospel  of  John, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  elder  Gnostics. 

*  Et  alia  niulta  sunt,  quae  inveniri  possunt  a  sole  Luöa  dicta  esse.qoibas  et 
Marcion  et  Valentinus  ultuntur.  Lib.  III.  c.  14.  §  3. 

S  "Necesse  est  igitur.  et  rcliquaquae  ab  oo  (Luca)  dicU  aunt,  recipereeos, 
ant  et  his  renuntiare.  jbid  §  4.  And  at  the  end  of  this  secUon,  after  having  affain 
spoken  of  the  Valentinians  and  the  MarcioniUs  and  especially  of  the  former,  he 
adds  :  Si  autem  ot  reliqua  softcipere  cogentur,  intendentes  perfecto  evangelio  et 
apoetoloram  doctrinie,  opportet  eos  poenitentiam  a^re. 

«  MnaxfMfa^ptag  di  to  dayyikiop  SXkovg  ow  oJda,n  jwgimo  MamtiA^, 
MOA  voup  0910  OvoXxnlvov,  oXfka$  di  xai  tovj  ino  Aovxarov,  Contra  Celsum  L. 

5  Hi  vero  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  suas  conscriptiones  proferentes,  plura  habere 
gloriantur  qoani  sint  ipsa  evangelia.  Si  quidem  in  Untom  processerunt  audau- 
ciae,  ut,  quod  ab  his  non  ohm  conscriptum  est,  veriUtis  evaoffeliam  titolent,  in 
mhilo  conveniens  Apostolorumevangeliis.  «*«««*,•" 

•  Irenaeus,  L  ULe.2J  1.  and  c  7  5  1,  remarks  that  the  GnoeÜcs  appealed  to 
both  passages  of  Paul,  I  Cor,  2;  4.  and  2  Cor.  4:  4.  ppt«i»«  w 
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Fwai.^  TertuQian  sajs,^  that  Valeotinus  appears  to  bate  nmd  cha 
wbda  ecXkcuoa  of  New  Testament  books ;  aod  to  have  qpavad 
those  wfaieb  Marcion  bad  heerated.  His  only  eomplamt  is,  that 
ValeotiiH»  perverted  their  meaoing.' 


ihim  8.  The  gemtmeneu  of  the  homohgtrnmena  aehnawhdgid  bg 
the  earUer  hereUa. 

The  earlier  lieretics  made  alterations  and  erasicxis  in  the  homo- 
logouroena;  but  acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  these  bodes.— 
TUs  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Alarcioo,  a  verv  ancient  witness, 
who  decidedly  maintained  that  ten  of  Paul's  epistles  were  genuine ; 
hot  asserted  that  alterations  and  interpolations  had  been  made  in 
them,  by  some  christians  who  were  inclined  towards  Judaism.  Ac- 
oocdiDgly,  be  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  them  to  their  primitive 
fami ;  and  actually  published  what  he  regarded  as  an  improved 
editiOD  of  them.  He  believed  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  have  been 
written,  not  by  Luke,  but  by  the  apostle  Paul :  and  this  too  ba 
undertook  to  improve.  Now  the  very  fact,  that  Marcion  regarded 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  he  used,  as  a  production  of  Paul ;  evia» 
oes  the  existence  of  an  earlier  opinion,  that  Luke  was  the  author  of 
this  Gospel.  And  this  opinion  it  was,  in  connexkxi  with  the  passage, 
Coloaa.  4 :  14,  where  Paul  mentions  the  saluutioo  of  ^^  Luke  Üie 
beloved  physician,"  together  with  other  similar  statements,  which 

?ive  rise  to  the  thought  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  alluded  tp  hf 
aol,  when  he  speaks  of  Ait  Gospel,  Gal.  2: 5,  7,  14,  and  in  other 
passages.  The  unibunded  opinion,  that  Paul  paiticipated  in  the 
compoaitfoii  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  arose^  from  a  misapprehension 
of  tbe  meaning  of  ivaf^iop  in  the  words  of  Paul^  (Rom.  2:  16. 
aod  16:  2b.)  Kowa  to  ivayyAtoif  ftov,  u  e.  according  to  my  Goepel ; 
far  it  vras  customary,  early,  to  appropriate  the  word  twyyiUow  to 
biographies  of  Christ.  Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  Paul  must  have 
kft  a  biography  of  Christ ;  and  as  there  was  none  extant  under  biy 
name,  and  as  it  was  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  (16: 90 
etc)  and  from  tbe  epistles  of  Paul,  (Col.  4:  14.  2  Tim.  4:  11.) 
that  Luke  was  bis  confidant ;  (he  Gospel  of  Luke  was  therefore 
termed  Paul's  Gospel.  Accordingly,  Eusebius  remarks :  "  It  is 
said,  that  Paul  referred  to  tbe  Gospel  of  Luke,  when  he  used  the 
expression,  '  according  to  my  Gospel,'  as  if  he  were  writing  con- 

1  Advera.  Haeres.  L.  III.  c.  14.  {  3, 4.  and  e.  1^.  §  1.  Etfdtm  autein  dioimat 
Herttin  el  bis,  qoi  Piolum  apostolam  noD  cognoaeant  dfce. 
S  De  preeaeriptionibaa,  e.  38. 

3  See  Hag'a  Introduction,  pt.  I.  p.  57,  etc.  Andover  ed. 

4  See  '<  On  the  object  of  John/'  §  54, 56. 
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cernkig  a  Gk»pel  of  bis  own/'^  Id  addition  to  tb's,  it  was  a  castom- 
aiy  saying,  that  Mark's  GioBpel  spnmg  from  the  sermons  of  Peter, 
and  Luke's  Gospel  from  those  of  Paul.^  Thus  Irenaeos  says : 
*^  Mark  himself,  who  Was  the  scholar  and  interpreter  cS  Peter,  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  writing  what  Peter  announced.  And  Luke,  the 
•  follower  of  Paul,  recorded  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preached."' — 
Such  obserrations  would  not  have  become  current,  had  it  not  bee» 
well  known  that  Gospeb  were  extant  bearing  the  names  of  Maik 
and  Luke. 

Ill*  9.  Testimony  of  the  heretics.  They  acknowledged  the 
genuineness  of  the  homologoumena,  while  they  denied  the  aii- 
thority  of  their  authors. 

The  E3>ionkes  reiected  the  epistles  of  Paul,  not  beoause  they 
denied  Paul  to  be  toe  author  of  them,  but  because  they  regarded 
Paul  himself  as  an  apostate  fioro  the  Mosaic  law :  ^^Ebionei  (say» 
Irenaeus*)  Apostolum  Paulum  recusant,  apostatam  eum  .legis  dkjen'* 
tes."  It  was  doubtless  for  the  sapae  reason,  that  they  rejected  the 
Gospel  of  Luke ;  because  it  was  the  production  of  a  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Paul  himself.  See 
the  preceding  Illustration»  The  meaning,  in  the  passageof  Ireaaejus 
which  treats  of  the  Ebionites,^  is  not:  '^  Those  who  reject  the 
apostle  Paul,  (the  Ebiomtes,)  receive  that  portion  of  the  Gospel 
history  and  doctrine,  which  is  found  in  Luke  alone ;  and  therefore 
they  are  bound  to  admit  what  Luke  testifies  of  Paul  in  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles  ;"  but  the  meaning  of  Irenaeus  was  this :  *^  TheEhion- 
ites  who  reject  Luke,  thereby  rob  themselves  of  many  indispensably- 
necessary  parts  of  the  history  of  Christ,  which  are  found  only  in 
Luke ;  they  therefore  do  not  possess  a  complete  Crospel  history.'^ 
He  reasons  thus :  ^<  If  they  reject  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
then  they  must  discard  Luke,  who  in  his  Acts  of  the  apostles,  gives 
an  account  of  the  election  of  Paul  to  the  apoetleship ;  but  if  they 
discard  Luke,  they  deprive  themselves  of  those  important  parts. of 

hnrrtua  wgneolldiov  rtvdf  UafyiU&v   y(fa<pwy  Atyt'    naxdrg  tvayydJUiv  /*oi». 
Hilt.  Eccl.  III.  4. 
9  Compare  Sehmidi's  Introd.  pt  I.  p.  50. 

3  Mtrooi  diMipoloi  et  inteipres  Petri,  ct  ipse  quae  a  Fetro  annuntiata  eirapt 
per  ecripto  {iyyffmtpwt)  nobis  tradidit.  £t  Lucas  sectator  FodIi,  quod  ab  ill» 
praedicabatur  evangerium  in  Ubio  condidit.  Adv.  Haereses,  L.  III.  c.  I.  §  1. 

4  Lib.  I.  c.  36.  5  2. 

^  Eadem  antem  dicimns  itemm^t  bie,  qni  Paalamapostolom  non  cognoeeant, 
^oontam  (qaod)  aut  reliquis  verbiaEvangelii,  quae  per  solum  Lucam  in  nostram 
venerant  agnitionem,  renuntiare  debent,  et  non  uti  eis ;  aut  si  ilia  recipiunt 
•mnia^  habent  necessitatem,  recipere  etiam  earn  testification^m,  qoae  eat  d* 
Flittlo.IlI.15.il.  >        *-  »'» 
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die  Gospel  histoiy,  wbtcb  are  cootaiDed  in  Luke  alone.^  And 'as 
ibey  caDoot  acknowledge  the  apostoUc  authority  of  Paul,  because 
they  reject  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes ;  they  are  guilty  of  despising  a 
cbcHce  made  by  Christ  himself,  which  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
I^ike.  But  that  Luke's  narrative  is  not  true,  is  what  they  are 
unable  lo  prove :  for  by  the  very  fact,  that  God  committed  to  Luke 
alone,  the  charge  of  recording  (in  his  GospeH  a  large  and  essential 
pan  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  he  confers  credibility  on  his  narrative 
of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles." — Although  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  was  held  in  no  estimation  by  the  Ebionites,  in  conse- 
ipience  of  the  person  of  its  author,  and  although  they  used  exclu* 
sively  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;'  still  it  will  not  foHdw,  that  the  rea« 
son  why  they  esteemed  the  Grospels  of  Mark  and  John  so  little,  was 
either  because  they  entertained  no  personal  respect  for  these  men, 
(for  it  is  admitted  that  Peter,  the  tutor  of  Mark,  and  John,  were 
held  in  tlie  most  respectful  estimation  by  the  Jewish  christians  ;)  or 
because  they  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  which  were 
attributed  to  John  and  to  tlw  pupil  of  Peter.  Perhaps  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Ebionites,  because 
it  wss  published  at  a  very  late  period,  and  thus  was  unknown  to 
this  sect  of  Jewish  christians,  till  the  time  when  they  were  preju- 
diced  against  all  productions  which  came  from  tlie  gentile  Christians. 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  preferred  to  the  earlier  one  of  Mark, 
in  coosetpience  of  its  being  written  ui  the  Vernacular  tongue  of 
Palestine,  the  seat  of  the  Ebionites. 

Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admitted  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul  ak>ne,  rejected  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  of  Mark  (or 
Peter)  and  of  John ;  not  however  because  he  denied  their  genuine- 
ness ;  but  because  he  denied  their  authors  to  possess  any  authority, 
tfaey  being  apostles  of  the  circumcisbn,  whom  Paul  himself  bad  re- 
buked. See  Illustration  8th,  note%  In  like  manner,  it  must  be  sup« 
posed  that  the  reason  why  Marcion  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  apos- 
des,  was  not  that  he  denied  Luke  to  be  its  author ;  but  becatise  the 
Acts  of  the  aposdes  was  not  ascribed  to  Paul,  as  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  was ;  (See  Uhist.  8th);  and  because  the  book  of  Acts  speaks 
bvourably  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  to  whom  Marcion 
was  opposed.  And  this  will  remove  the  objection,  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  opinbn  that  Marcion's  Gospel  was  an  adulterated 
copy  of  Luke's  Gospel,  viz.  that  if  it  were  so,  then  Marcbn  would 

1  And  that  tbra  was  really  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  those,  who 
aecordinir  to  L.  I.  e.  96.  §  2.  rejected  theepoatle  Pauli  tiaed  no  other  Goapel  than' 
that  of  Msttbew. 

9  Ir*Meo8,  Lib.  I.  c.  26.  §  2.  III.  c.  11.  §  7. 
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doiditlass  have  reoeired  the  other  pfoduction  oftbeMune  Luke,  ibe 
Ads-oftlie  aposcles.^ 

Id  order  to  account  for  Marcion's  rejeotiog  the  epistles  lo  Time- 
thj  aod  Titus  from  bis  collectipn  of  Paul's,  epistlei,  it  is  not  neoes* 
sorjr  to  suppose,  tbat  he  doubted  tlieir  geQuioeoess.  *'  Perhaps  the 
reason  ibr  their  omissioa'  nras,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  inceoded 
rather  for  ministers  than  for  churchea  at  large,  and  Marcion  intended 
in  his  canon  to  specify  only  those  books  which  were  to  be  read 
ptiUkly»''  Löffler  and  others  suppose,  that  these. epistles  had  not 
yet  come  to  his  knowledge.  Compare  what  is  md  in  Ameth's 
woric,  p.  4Ay  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  Marebn  was  ac- 
quainted with  more  of  the  New  Testament  writings  than  are  ooa- 
laiaed  in  bis  canon.  . 


hx.  10.  T)lc  nature  of  Ae  objections  of  later  heretics ,  proves  the 
genuineness  of  the  homologotmena. 

[And  when  in  the  course  of  time,  those  heretics  began  to  dispute 
even  the  genuineness  of  these  writings,  they  did  not  ui^  the  want 
of  ancient  testimony  in  their  favour,  or  attempt  to  impugn  their 
genuineness  with  any  historical  objectioDs ;  but  tbey  were  contented 
to  adduce  some  triBing,  pretended,  doctrinal  objections,  extorted 
from  the  books  themselves.] 

Such  were- the  objections  of  the  Alogians,^  against  the  6o8pelx)f 
John.  They^  denied  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  spirit  in  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the  Montanista;  but  they 
could  not  defend  themselves  against  their  opponents,  without  abso- 
lutely rejecting  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  contained  the  promise  of 
of  the  (Paraclete.  Their  scrficitude  to  dbprove  the  extraordinaiy 
g^  of  the  SfMrit,  preponderated  over  every  histoncal  argument 
which  could  be  adduced.  Irenaeus  remarks :  ^*  But  others  do  not 
admit  the  representation  given  in  the  G6spel  of  John,  in  which  the 
Lord  ^promised  that  he  would  send  the  Paraclete  (Comforter) ;  but 

1  ^tehrnkk*«  Handbach  derchriitltcben  Kircheag^idi.  jpsrti.  p.  S64. 

t  "  TJ»  OVject  of  John,"  p.  857. 

^  (ft  wu  ike  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner,  that  no  b«reUcs  »vte  eziateft,  wlio  rejoot» 
od  Um  Goopot  aod  first  epintle  of  John,  and  yot  received  the  other  Qovpola  and 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  these  Alogians  are  supposea  to  hsTe 
doira.-^They  were  so  called  probably,  because  they  "^rejected  God  the  Logo«,** 
as  Epiphanios  informs  us,  (p.  3$X),  397) ;  the  name  A-Üyoi  being  expressive  of 
their  sentiments.  Dr.  Lardner  therefore  maintained,  that  *'  as  no  notice  is  taken  * 
of  them  ID  Irenaeos,. Eosebi us  or  anroüier  ancient  writer  before  Philaster  and 
E^ipiuniu«,*'  this  heresy  was  probably  invented  upon  tlie  occasion  of  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Millenarians.  See  also  Dr.  Semler's  Historische  ^aieitantf  etc. 
2.  Absehn.  1  Abth.  3.  Haoptst.  §  38.  Aomerk  304.    8.] 

4  "  The  Object  of  John,'*  §  34-27. 
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refect  both  tliis  pn>piiel»  apirit  and  the  Gmp^  itae\(;  m  order  thü 
they  may  oppose  .the  |;ift  of  the  spirki  which  according  to  the  do^ 
cree  of  the  Father,  was  poured  out  upon  the  human  family  in  these 
late  days.^i  It  was  only  the  later  Alogians^  who  without  hesitation 
ascribed  the  (Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus. 

Such  also  were  tbe  doubts  of  some  unknown  persons  mentioned 
by  OiigBD,  as  to  the  genuinecieas  of  tbe  second  epistle  to  Tiinotby* 
The  lenarkof  Oi^en  ^  is  this :  "  Some  have  ventured  to  reject  the 
second  epbtle  to  Timothy,  on  account  of  the  passage  2  Tioi«  3:  8. 
(^Imohnji  uat  *Iafißg9ig  ansaziiaap.  Meauan^)  quasi  habentem  in  se 
textum  aJicii}us  secret!  ^  bat  they  were  not  able  to  substantiate  their 

OfMlioil*'' 

Similar  were  the  olijeetioDs  of  Fanstus,  to  the  gendioeaess  of  the 
Gospeb  and  tbe  writings  of  Paul..  The  principal  arguments  of  this 
Manicbaean  against  the  writings,  of  the  New  Testament,  were  their 
inconastency  with  many  parts  of  bis  system,  and  other  trifling  inter- 
nal considerations. 

On  Ae  ooiiecWfre  eridenee  of  the  orthodox  and  heretics  for  the 
hod»  of  tbe  New  Testament,  see  HanMn's  lotroduction  to  the 
New  Test.  (pt.  L  p.  72 — 108.)  Kleuker  on  the  ji^^miinenesa  and 
credibility  (h  tbe  manuscript  records  of  Christianity,  (pt.  III.  Vol. 
L  p.  349—468.)  Hug  bas  collected,  from  the  fragments  of  the 
heretics  of  the  2d  centu^,  testimonies  tn  favour  of  afi  the  homolo- 
gouipeiia  of  the  New  Testament,  except  tbe  epistle  to  Titus« 
(See  his  Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  dl — 64»  Andover  ed.) 


SECTION    III. 

Gsnidneness  of  the  antilegowienaf  or  disjmted  bo0ks* 

Ori£Qn(l)  and  £usebius(2)  both  acknowledge,  that  the  Apoca- 
was  uMfliaiously  recerred  as  genuine,  fay  the  earliest  writers ; 


Alii  rexoj  ut  donam  spirttaf  frofltrantur,  qaod  in  Jioviaaimis  temporibns  se- 
cnodain  placitam  patri«  enatam  est  in  haraanam  genos^  illam  ■peeiem  non  ad- 
miltnnt,  qnae  ett  aeeiindont  jloacinis  £rtq|raliaia,  in  qua  Baxa«UitJ]in  ßp  miw- 
Qrom  Dominua  pr&miaiti  sod  slmul  eiEtvagSliani  etprö^eticain  lepellant  spir- 
item.**  irsDaeaamdr.  Hawes.  III.  11.^. 

«  Op«faT.  Xn.  «dit  Wortzb.  p.949. 

S  {.  e.  ■ooM4nnr6.T«Jeet«d  B  Tim.  3:  8,  (Jann^a  »ad  Jambrea  opposed  Moeea,) 
•a  if  tiiia  pMMft  4M«tai«i0d  «enMlhinf  myiterieua.    8. 
4  8m  MiefaaaUa  Intiod.  N.  T.  §  2.  »d  " On  <the  Olj^i  of  Jqha/'  p.  SSS.      *' 
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yet  the  foraier  was  a  streauous  opposer  of  the  CbUtasts,  and  the 
latter  not  an  uDprejudiced  witoefls.(3)  With  this  acknowledg- 
ment, the  testimony  of  the  earliest  writings  which  have  reached  us, 
perfectly  accords.  (4)  And  even  the  open  assailants  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, do  not  venture  to  deny,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  cliristianity, 
it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  production  of  the  apoetle  ^ohn.(5) 
The  Apocalypse  might  therefore  have  been  received  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  homologoumena. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  unanimously  ascribed  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  church  ;  it  was  only  the 
Latin  church,  led  by  an  error  that  can  be  aooounted  for,  which  re- 
ceded fiom  the  original  and  more  correct  opinion  relative  to  the 
author  of  this  epistle.(6) 

Finally,  we  have  also  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  other  disputed  books,  namely,  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  Johnf  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  episde  of  James 
and  tbatof  Jude.(?) 

III.  1*  Testimony  of  Origen  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

The  following  evidence,  derived  from  Origen,  is  discussed  in  the 
"  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  ^  6,  and  in  the  work  "  On 
the  Object  of  John,"  ^  32. 

According  to  Eusebius,^  Origen  has  these  remarks,  in  the  fifth 
section  of  hb  Explanation  of  the  Gospel  of  John :  *<  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  John,  who  reclined  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  ?  He  left  a 
single  Gospel ;  acknowledging  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  have 
written  so  many  th$it  the  world  could  not  contain  them.  He  also 
wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  be  was  commanded  to  be  silent 
and  not  to  record  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders.  He  has  also 
left  an  epistle  of  but  few  lines  ;  perhhps  also  a  second  and  a  third, 
but  these  are  not  universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine."* 

1  Eceles.  HUt.  VI.  25. 

'  7%  iü  ns^  xov  apansaortof  Uyuv  inl  to  ütfi&o^  toi  *hi(TWy  ^htawov ; 
og  wayyiXufP  er  xajaUXoiney,  oftoXaymp,  dvwoff&fn  twravta  noi^vwf^  a  ovdi 
o  Noo/io;  ;if«i^o'm  idwaro*  sy^ay^t  di  nal  triP 'AnonaXvyßip,  ut- 
leva'&eis  truntfiatu  xetl  ixq  yoa^HU  taq  tup  bna  ßjjfOPtwf  4pp»pas.  Katali- 
Xomi  8b  iuju  inunoii^  nmnt  o2i/«y  mtgip'  fknm  0$  mu  dwti^w  m*  tgitftr 
imü  ov  narnq  ipmvl  ypn^ut^g  äpm  tavia^ 
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Semler  and  Merkel^  (see  the  work,  "  Proof  that  the  Apocdypae 
is  a  spurkxis  book/')  have  attempted  to  invalidate  the  force  of  this 
veiy  distbct  testimooy  of  OrigeD»  in  the  foUowibg  iBaiiner : 

Finty  by  the  supposition,  that  Origen  here  may,  perhaps,  not 
have  spoken  from  personal  convictk» ;  but  have  p^mitted  himself 
to  use  a  mendacium  theologicum  (theological  falsehood,)  for  good 
reasons,  accommodating  himself  to  th^opioion  of  the  ehurcbes  in 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia  and  other  places. — But  In  reply  to  this 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  Origen  was 
ander  any  necessity  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  opinion  of 
certain  oriental  churches  ;  or  that  be  would  have  suffered  himself 
to  do  so.  Origen  himself  often  makes  use  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
without  any  urgent  reason  :  and  the  testimony  above  mentioned,  is 
not  ibund  in  a  homily  addressed  to  the  populace ;  but  m  an  exe- 
getical  woric  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  If  Origen's  private  opinion, 
as  to  the  ori^n  of  the  Apocalypse,  had  differed  from  this ;  his  dis- 
ciple Dionysius,  who  did  not  acknowledge  John  to  be  its  author, 
would  have  produced  the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  tutor  in  support 
of  bis  own,  rather  than  have  rested  on  other  trivial  grounds.  Fi- 
nally; had  Origen  possessed  any  difierent  information,  relative  to 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
he  should  hiEive  hesitated  to  produce  it.  In  the  context  of  this  very 
passage,  be  mentions  that  the  Second  and  third  epistles  of  John  were 
not  universally  received  as  genuine ;  and  immediately  after  this 
passage,  he  makes  the  fdlowing  remark  on  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews :  *  "  Those  churches,  which  receive  this  epistle  as  a  produc- 
tion of  Paul,  do  well ;  for  it  was  not  without  reason  that  this  opin- 
ion was  entertained  by  the  ancients ;  the  contents  belong  to  Paul 
but  the  style  is  not  his:  who  the  writer  was,  God  only  knows.'' 
Why  might  he  not  have  passed  a  similar  judgment  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, if  he  had  any  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness  ? 

Secondly^  Merkel  urges  this  supposition  : ''  Perhaps  Origen  would 
have  expressed  a  different  opinion,  concerning  the  author  of  tiiis 
book,  if  he  bad  written  an  exposition  of  it,  or  if  he  had  given  his 
opinion  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life." — But  we  know  that,  precbely 
at  that  time,  he  still  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetical  book 
of  John ;  as  we  learn  from  his  reply  to  Celsus,  L.  VI.  ^  6.  23, 
whicSh  Eusebius  informs  us,  Origen  wrote  in  his  old  age.^ 

Thirdly^  Merkel  makes  this  additional  objection  :  "  Origen  gen- 
erally, makes  little  discrimination  between  genuine  and  supposititious 
works,  and  was  very  negligent  in  examining  the  historical  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  any  book.'' — ^But  Orisen  on  the  contrary, 
wbile  treating  of  the  antilegomena,  does  very  mquently,  and  some- 

t  Euieb.  Eccl.  Hist.  YX.  25.  a  EuMb.  Hitt.  EecL  VI.  36. 
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times  without  znj  particular  necessitf ,  remark  that  they  were  not 
«iniversaUj  admitted  to  be  gemime;  as  may  be  seen  ^2.  Ill*  !•  6. 
of  this  wofky  and  in  )9«skind's  Maganne  for  Christian  I>ogmatics.^ 
This  is  therefore  an  unjust  accnsatioby  that  he  b  negligent  or  care- 
less in  examining  the  genuineness  of  books.* 

III.  2.     The  Tettkmmf  of  Euiehius  for  ihe  genmnenta  of  the 

Apocabfpee. 

The  principal  passages  in  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  HisloiyyiB 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  are  the  three 
following : 

I.  "  As  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  greater  part  are  fluetuating  in 
their  opinions ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  to  be  ad- 
duced m  due  season,  it  shall  be  made  evident,  what  ^gment  we 
are  to  form  of  it."' 

II.  <<  The  Apocalypse  of  John  may,  if  h  be  thought  proper,  be 
classed  witii  tne  bomologoumena.  The  opinions  concerning  it, 
shall  be  stated  at  a  proper  time."  And  after  a  few  lines,  he  says : 
'^  We  may  also,  as  I  remarked,  if  it  is  thought  proper,  class  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  among  the  disputed  books ;  which  some,  as  I 
have  stated,  reject,  and  ottiers  class  with  tlie  homobgoumena.''^ 

III.  Eusebius  quotes  a  passage  fixMu  Papias,  in  which  the  latter 
says:  "  He  had  idways  made  very- careful  mquiry  coqceming  the 
oral  declarations  of  the  ancients,  (Xoyovg  nur  n^oßMg9$¥,)  what 
Andrew  or  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  James  or  John  or  Matthew  or 
any  other  disciple  of  Jesus  had  said ;  what  Aristion  and  John  the 
Elder,  (o  jtQiaßCiiQos  Voidiryi?^,)  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  sa;^." 
Here  Eusebius  considers  it  remarkable,  that  Papias  should  menlioD 
the  name  of  John  twice,  and  once  b  connexion  with  such  as  were 
not  apostles ;  and  that  he  distio^ishes  the  latter  John  by  the  word 
Tm^vtigqt*  'He  adds,  that  this  confirms  the  opinion  of  tvoo  per- 
sons of  chat  name  having  lived  in  Asia;  and  then  remarks,  that 
there  were  still  known  in  Ephesus  two  graves,  each  of  which  was 
termed  the  grave  of  John;  and  concludes  with  these  words: 
^*  These  things  deserve  attentkxi ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  it  was 

I  No.  9.  p.  17-«. 

S  See  Eichhorn'«  Introd.  to  N.  Test.  Vol.  2.  neond  part,  p.  400  ete. 

'  7^  99*Aaawlvlfft0t  iif  btit^ffw  tt^  tty  noQct  xols  noUdig  ntQuXMnm 
9  Ktu'  ifu»^  Y^  P^^  ^  '^^  ''^  igx^*^  fut^tv^ias  if  o2»^  icai^  T^y  inl" 
w^w  di9nM  mH  «vii     H.  B.  III.  34. 

¥9V  ntifi  iiQ  ii  MfByt«  mni  muow  nt^i^vo^e^«. — tn  tb  lip  xoig  po&oig  na~ 
tnmx^»,)  mg  Sqpip^,  ^  *Imtppov  Ajumihwfa^  et  ipctnhi,  fj[p  tirtf^  if  ^^W» 
tt^9U)va§Pi  irnpoi  U  ipi^ipoißnidig  oftoloywfdii^is.    H.  E.  IIL  95. 
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the  second  Jcrfm  to  wiiom  the  Revdatioii  was  made,  if  we  wiB  not 
lather  admii  that  it  was  the  first"* 

These  passages  aflS)rd  the  fblkming  '  resell :  Ecfili»bio»  foandy 
among  ancient  writers,  none  who  disputed  the  genainenes«  of  (he 
Rereiation ;  for  if  he  had.  how  could  he  have  said  r  ^'  The  Apoc- 
alypse may  be  classed  with  the  homoiogoumena,  if  it  is  thought 
proper."  Indeed,  be  appears  in  another  passage  to  have  tacitly 
classed  it  among  the  undisputed  books  ;  for  he  says^  that  Cleniens 
of  Alexandria,  in  bis  Hypotjposibus,  made  extracts  frofti  all  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  {naetig  7^g hdiuBiptöv  ygaf^^^Y  not 
excepting  the  disputed  books,  (lag  aifrUfyiftivag),  the  epistle  of  Jude 
and  the  other  catholic  epistles,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Rev- 
elation of  Peter.  He  then,  immediately  afterwards,  speaks  of  ihe 
epistle  .to  the  Hebrews.  Now  as  Eusel^ius  does  not  mention  the 
Apocalypse,  among  the  anlilegomena ;  and  as  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  quotes'  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  probably  did  not  exclude  it  in  his  Hypotyposibus ; 
we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  Eusebius  has  here  tacitly  assigned 
it  a  place  atnong  the  homoiogoumena.  Nor  does  he,  in  the  course 
of  his  whole  ecclesiastical  history,  mention  any  ancient  different 
opinion,  excepting  that  of  Caius  and  some  others  who  ascribed  it  to 
Cerintbus.  The  r^wV  [some]  therefore,  whose  objection  to  its  gen- 
ninene^  is  the  reason  why  he  states  that  "  the  Apocalypse  may  be 
ranked  among  the  antilegoiiiena,  if  it  is  thought  proper,"*  would  ac- 
cordingly be  no  othei!  than  Dionysius  f  who  denied  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  a  production  of  Saint  John,  merely  from  internal  reasons. 
Ine  disposition  of  Eusebius  to  adopt  as  his  own  the  opinion  of  this 
Dionysiiis,  (whom,  in  the  preface  to  the  seventh  book  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical history,  he  denominates  the  great  bishop  of  Alexandria,) 
is  manifest,  not  only  from  his  waveriüg  remarks  on  it;  III.  25,  but 
particularly  from  111.  39,  where  he  seizes  with  so  much  eagerness, 
the  opportunity  for  favouring  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apocalypsö 
was  the  production  of  some  other  John.  But  this  same  passage  also 
proves  that  he  still  felt  some  timidity  in  asserting  this  hypothesis ; 
as  he  adds  :  "  if  we  would  not  rather  receive  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
production  of  the  6rst  John  (the  apostle.")  It  cannot  be  admitted^ 
that  the  nvig  oi  a^tioZot  i^v* u4-no%akv\]fiv  zou  'Jomtfvov,  i.  e.  some, 
who  reject  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  were  those  who  attributed  it  to 

*  dig  xal  ijayxaioy  ngixrixitv  jov  ¥Ovv'  ihtog  ya^  tov  dsitt(fW,  d  /u»/  tig 
td-dof  w  Tip&ray,  ttiv  in  ovofiaxo^  <ptqofiSVfpt  ^Ititdwov  oTroxciAt^cv  loi^a- 
»Vol.  Eec).  Hist,  f  II.  39. 

9  Eoseb.  EcoJ.  Hi»t  VI.  14. 

3  Stromat.  VI.  ed.  Colon.  1688.  p.  001.  Paedng(Sg.  L.  IT.  p.  20J. 

4  EcclcH.  HrsMII.  25.  5  Euseb.  Ecclcs.  Hist.  VII.  25. 
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tbe  hereiic  CeriiHhus,  cameljr  Gak»  and  the  Alogims ;  b^eause,  if 
Eusebius  bad  alluded  only  to  the  opinion  of  such  as  ascribed  it  to 
Cerinthtis.  the  heretic,  he  would  hare  been  obliged  to  place  it 
aasong  the  third  class,  or  that  of  heretical  writings. 

Eichhorn,  whose  Introduction  may  be  consulted  en  tbe  declare- 
tioos  of  Eusebius  relative  to  the  Apocalypse,^  regards  these  r#y«^as 
persons  who  were  coatemporaneoixs  with  Eusebius,  but  whose  testi- 
monv  cannot  detemiine  tbe  genuineness  of  tbe  Apocalypse,  as  they 
lived  in  so  late  an  age.  Hug,  in  his  Introd.^  also  infers  from  Eluse- 
bius  HI.  25,  that  t^  opinion  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  a 
popular  one  in  tbe  days  of  Eusebius. 

III.  3.     Testimony  of  Dwnysins  himself ,  to  whose  aphtdn  Em- 

^  seblus  inclines. 

Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  although  as  much  prejudiced 
against  the  Revelation  as  Eusebius,  is  as  little  able  as  either  Origen 
or  Eusebius,  to  advance  any  testimony  of  witnesses  before  his  time, 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  book.  The  reader  may  consult  ^'  On 
the  Object  of  John,"  p.  73,  79  etc.  137 — 141  :  and  compare  the 
"  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  ^5.  Eusebius^ makes  ample  quo- 
tations from  Dionysius'  second  book  "  On  the  promises,"  mgi  ina^ 
yikloiv.  This  work  was  written  against  the  folbwers  of  Nepos,  who 
was  well  Icnown  in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as 
the  defender  of  the  views  of  the  Chiliasts.  According  to  Eusebius, 
Dionysius  makes  the  following  remarks :  '^  that  before  bis  time,  some 
{ti^ig  ngo^  nf^fotf,  i.  e.  the  Alogians,)  had  rejected  this  book,  and 
ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus :  but  he  himself  would  not  presume  to  re- 
ject it ;  a^  many  of  his  christian  brethren  held,  it  in  high  estima- 
tion : — /v«  Si  aOsT^aai  ftiv  ovx  iv  tokfiijoaifit  to  ßißllovy  noXXw 
avTO  iia  anovd^g  ixovjov  a^^A^paJy."— Tbe  noXXot  aStXqol  (many 
christian  brethren),  seem  to  be  a  counterpart  to  the  xivig  ngonf*^^* 
who  rejected  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  also  to  have  been  Christians,  who 
lived  before  his  time."^ — "  That,  although  he  himself  is  unable  to 
comprehend  the  Apocalypse,  he  would  be  far  from  rejecting  it  on 
that  account ;  that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  production  of  an  ortho- 
dox Christian,  who  wrote  it  by  divine  inspiration, — iflov  t$püG  %at 
&i07tpevatov  tlvM  ovvaivi*  but  that  he  cannot  well  admit  (o  J  ^^Slt»g 
aw  ftvpüoifAi)  it  to  be  a  production  of  the  apostle  John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  brother  of  James,  and  author  of  tbe  Gospel  and  cath- 
olic epistle ;  because  the  entire  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  to 
its  matter  and  form,  its  contents  and  style,  thoughts  and  expression, 

1  Vol.  II.  part.  2d.  p.  421—425.        9  Part.  I.  p.  87  etc.  Aodover  ed. 

3  Ecclet.  HUt.  VII.  25.  4  See  '<  On  the  object  of  John,"  p.  73,133. 
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91^  Aiymv  iJi^ffy  n^,iiaw€tj  f^äta  wal  üvt^ja^ig  tm  ^fjfiorefifp 
ffMfffC;  is  difiisrent  from  the  Groi^  and  fint  epistle  of  John.  Par« 
tkaihiiy,  that  the  apostle  John  never  mentions  his  own  tmme  in  the 
Gospd,  or  first  epistle;  but  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  re-' 
peatedly  does^^  That  he  therefore  believes  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
the  prodnctioo  of  another  John,  who  had  resided  in  Asia."  From 
these  ampie  quotations  of  Eusebius,  we  perceive  that  the  opinion  of 
DioDysiua  was  mere  conjecture^  built  on  internal  evid^ee ;  that  be 
addooea  no  testimony  of  earlier  witnesses  against  the  Revelation, 
except  o(  those  who  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus ;  yet  to  such  testimony 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  appealed,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
any ;  for  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Cbiiiasts,  and  laboured  to  detract 
fium  the  authority  of  the  Revelation,  or  at  least  to  disprove  its 
being  a  production  of  the  apostle  John  ;-^nd  fikially,  that  it  is  not 
without  some  distrust  and  timidity,  that  he  himself  proposes  his 
hypothecs.' 

Moreaver,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  Dionysius, 
together  with  the  pmvailing  animosity  against  the  CbHiasts,  and  the ' 
olMcofity  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  contributed  much  to  bring  sus- ; 
pidoD  OD  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  pretty  gmerally  in  the  Greek 
church,  during  the  tatter  part  of  the  fourth  century*^ 

III.  4.     7%c  testimony  of  the  writers  prior  to  Origen  and  Eu- 
sebius^  is  deddedly  in  favour  of  the' Apocalypse. 

An  investigation  of  the  more  ancient  testimony,  reaching  beyond 
the  times  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  affords  the  following  results. 

L  In  the  phrase,  at  the  last  trump,  i»  ioxasfi  oakmyyi,  used  by 
Paul  in  his  fiurst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  there  seems  to  be  an  si- 
lusion  to  the  Apocalypse,  10:  7.  11:  15—18;  or  rather  the  apos» 
tie  seems  to  presuppose  this  Apocalyptical  mark  of  time  to  be  already 
known.^  liiere  is  nothing  in  the  whole  context  of  Paul,  which  can 
serve  to  explain  this  phraseology.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  historidil- 
ly,  that  the  Jewish  conceits  of  the  seven  trumpets,  tvere  current  among 
them  so  early  as  the  age  of  Paul.  But  even  if  they  were,  and  Paul 
meant  to  alliide  to  them,  and  presupposed  them  known  to  his  read- 
ers, he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  a  different  manner.  For 
according  to  the  Jewish  sayings,  the  dead  were  to  be  resuscitated 

1  The  internal  argumenta»  which  Dionysius  ar;^s  sgainst  the  genaineneis 
of  the  Revelation,  are  refoted  in  Eichhorn *s  Introduction ,  sup.  cit.  §  196.  p. 
43&-443. 

a  Comp.  8cbniidt*8  Introd.  part.  II.  p.  20.    Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p.  418  etc. 

3  See  the  «Apolof^y  for  the  Revelation,'*  p.  40—43,  and  "  On  ihe  Object  of 
John,"  p.  140  etc.  *  Chap.  XV;  52. 

5  See  "  Apol.  for  Revel.'  §  13,  and  "  On  the  Object  of  John,'*  §  30. 
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grajduaU/s  duping  tbe  squod  o(  all  ttiß  seven  tnirxipeis ;  Iwl  aeoonfr 
iDg  to  tbis  passage  of  Paol,  oply  at  tbe  sound  of  the  last  truisfiet, 
aod  in  the  twinkliog  of  an  eye»  «V  dxo/nf.-^The  firsi  epistle :  ta  tbe 
Corinthians  wa3  written  41t  £phesus,^  whither  tbe  Revelatton  was 
also  seat,^ — See  the  objections  to  this  atgume'nt  in  Paulus'  Observ. 
ad. argumenta  de  origine  Apoc.  Joaoneae  extema,  Jen.  1800.  p.  9 
QtC'aj^  cooipare  tbe  reply  (o  tbeiB  in  'the  programin*  Symb.  ad 
illustranda  ea  Icca,  quae  de  ^«f^v^uf  Christi  agunt^  part  II.  p^— 1 1  * 

IL  Neitlier  Papias^  Polycarp  nor  Ignatius  quotes  the  book  of 
Revelatioa.^  Neither  does  the  first  of  these  writers  quote  any  other 
book,  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  yet  it  is. certain,  that  be  was  ac- 
quainted with  ihem.  He  himself  informs  us»  that^  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  oral  declaratbns  of  the  acquaintances  of  tbe  apostles; 
and  did  not  intend  to  quote  tbe  apostolical  writings. 
'  PoLyoarp.'^  epistle  to  tbePbilippiaos,  consists  of  only  a  few  pa- 
ges, and  contains  no  quotation,  either  from  the  Gospel  or  the  Rer«- 
elation  of  John ;  although  be  had  as  nouch  reaaoa  to  cite  the  ibnn- 
er  as  the  latter.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius,  four  of  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Philadelphia,  whither  the  Reve- 
lation was  also  sent,  have  most  probably  been  .much  altered  and  jo- 
terpolated  :^ — but  even  admiuing  that  tbe  Apocalypse  was  not  quo- 
ted in  his  epistles  as  they  came  from  his  hands,  this  by  no  means 
proves,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  book  ;  for  in  like  manner, 
m  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  never  quotes  Paul's  epistle  to  that 
church,  with  which  he  certainly  was  acquainted.^ 

III.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  wanting  in  the  Peschito  or 
old  Syriac  version.'    But,  • 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  was  originally  want- 
ing in  that  version.  The  apparent  obscurity  of  tbe  Revelation,  and 
the  fear  of  disseminating  Cbiliastic  views  may  have  restrained  the 
public  use  of  it  in  the  churches :  and  thus  have  made  copies  of  it  to 
be  scafce :  and  this  would  account  for  tlie  want  of  tbem  in  the  Syriac 
manuscripts  which  have  been  brought  from  Mesopotamia  to  Europe. 


l,i  Cor.  16:0.  a  Rev.  2:1. 

3  Apology  for  lUvel.  §  IL  4  Eiueb.  £ool.  Hist.  III.  38. 

5  Apology  for  the  Revel,  p.  164.  Coroparo  Schmidt's  Manual  oftb»  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  pL  I.  p.  209  etc. 

6  Compare  Hug's  Introduciion,  pt.  II.  p.  405  etc. 

7  The  PescbilQ,  i.  e.  the  right  or  exact  version^  was  exequted  if  not  in  the  first 
century,  at  least  in  the  early  age  of  the  church,  it  is  used  exolusiveW  by  aU 
Christians  in  Syria  and  the  East ;  and  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be  the  very 
best  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  he  ever  read,  for  the  general 
ease,  elegance  and  fidelity  wiih  which  it  has  been  executed.  It  however  does 
not  Bw|>raco  all  the  books  of  the  New  TesUinent,  but  contains  only  tfao  four  Gos- 
pels, the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  all  thc.epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  episllo  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  «pistiu  of  St.  Jaiuet».    S. 
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Seooodiy,  it  is  certaio  ibat  tb«  book  of  ReTdatioo  was  known 
«iDoo^  the  Sjriac  christians  before  the  sixth  century,  in  the  be^ 
giDoiog  of  which  the  Pbiknteoian  version  was  executed.    Because 

It  is  quoted  in  the  fourth  century  by  Ephraim  in  his  ascetic  writ- 
ings, as  a  production  of  John  the  divine.     And 

la  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century,  Hippolitus,  who  was  pro- 
bably Bishop  of  Adep  in  Arabia  felix,  and  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tkm  1^  the  Syrians,  vindicated  the  Apocalypse  against  the  attacks 
orCaius. 

And,  in  the  second  century,  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antiocb,  quotes 
passages  from  the  Apocalypse,^  in  his  work  against  Hermogenes. 

See  Hug's  Introduction,  part  L  ^  65.  p.  S04,  905,  Andover  ed. 
and  Efecbhom,  sup»  cit.  p.  432 — 436. 

IV.  Justin  Martyr  explicitly  ascribes  the  Revelation  to  John, 
<me  of  the  aposdes  of  the  LcNrd.  His  words  are :  *^  A  certain  roan 
oftbe  name^of  JUn,  in  the  Revelatkxi  which  was  given  him,  pre- 
dicted etc.^  From  this  we  may  infer,  as  is  maintained  in  the  <<  Apolo- 
gy for  the  Revelation,"  p.  306,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  known  to 
the  Ebionite  Christians  in  Samaria,  the  native  country  of  Justin. 

V.  lienaeus  not  only  ascribes,  expressly,  and  in  various  passa« 
ges,  the  book  of  Revdation  to  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and 
iaooe  passage'  specifically  to  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  who  had  re- 
clined upon  the  Saviour's  breast;  but  be  also  appeals  to  faithful  and 
ancient  ipanusmpts  of  the  Apocalypie,  and  to  the  testimony  of  per- 
sonal acquaintances  of  the  apostle,  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the 
reading  '<six  hundred  and  sixty  six,"  Rev.  13:  18.  He  remarks  : 
"'This  number  is  found  in  all  the  carefully  executed  and  ancient 
transcripts :  and  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those,  who  had 
personally  seen  John  himself."^  But  should  it  be  objected,  that  Ire- 
naeus  may  liave  received  inoocreci  information  from  the  personal 
acquaintances^  of  John,  in  this  instance  as  well  as  another  f  still, 
these  acquaintances  of  John  must  have  stated  something,  in  which 
John  was  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  book,  containing  the  dis- 
puted reading.  The  grounds  for  receiving  the  testimony  of  Irenae- 
us,  coQceming  a  book  puUisbed  by  John  in  Asia  minor,  have  been 

^Eiueb.Bccl.HitU  IV.24. 

^  Ui^  jtg,  o  ovo/M  *Imtrrtfi^  äg  z&v  ^Jsionihav  %ov  Xqunov,  h  ^Ajtw- 
«Iv^i  y&ofiiyj^  ain^—^QovpitMvatf  x.  t.  1.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  81.  ed. 
Colon,  p.  308. 

3  AdTersus  Haereses,  L.  IV.  cap.  20.  §  11. 

*  Bf  wow  Tol$  cnodaUng  nal  igxci^otg  ivJiy(fa<poig  tow  iifi&fMV  ttnrtav 
«'^ou,  mliut^jVQövvTmp  avxwp  inthmp  %wp  nai  o^w  w¥  ^Iiadwnp  in^mio^ 
w.  Adv.  Haer.  V.  c  30.  §  1. 

^  Book  II.  c.  22.  §  5. 
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Stated  abo^y  (^  2.  III.  A.  in  the  note  ibilowing  the  tesdmony  of  Ire- 
naeus);  nor  can  they  be  destroyed,  by  the  supposition  that  Irenae- 
lis'  Montanistic  views  may  have  inclined  him  to  favour  the  Apoca* 
lypse.  See  "  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  ^  10«  "  On  the  Ob- 
ject of  John,"  ^  31. 

VI.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  a  certain  place,!  quotes  the  Apoc- 
alypse with  these  words,  iig^via^w,  iv  r^  An6Kalv%pti,  ^fmim^g,  i.  e. 
as  John  says  in  the  Apocaly{)se:  and  in  another  nassage,^  with  the 
expression,  xo  mglonxov  r^g  'y^nooroXix^g  qtmp^g^ 

Vil.  TertuUian  declares  very  decisively  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  this  manner :  *^  We  have  also  in  our  favour  the 
churches  of  John ;  for  although  Marcien  rejected  his  Revelation, 
yet  the  whole  series  of  Bishops  from  the  beginning,  stand  up  for 
John  as  the  author."^ 

VIII.  Moreover,  there  are  other  data  from  which  it  may  be  in* 
ferred  that  the  Apocalypse  was  known  in  the  earliest  times,  as  a 
production  of  the  apostle  John.  Se^  ^  Apol.  for  Rev."  p.  75—85, 
165  &c. 

MeUtOy  who  was  bishop  of  Serdis  during  the  rei^n  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  wrote  on  the  Revelation  of  John,  mgl  rijg  u^ouulvipi^^ 
*/tiappov'  as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  Hist«  Ecc.  IV.  96. — 
Eusebius  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  work,  for  speaking 
of  the  writings  of  Melito  and  Apoliinarius,  he  says ;  **  These  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,"  iig%ifim^p  ypmoip  o^«cra#,  H.  E.  IV. 
26.  Of  the  writings  of  Apoliinarius,  he  remarks :  "  Among  the 
many  works  of  Apoliinarius  which  are  extant,  the  following  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,"  tov  'u^itoXX&pnipiov  nokltipnapa  noXkotg 
awdoft^poip  ra  ««V  liftag  iX^ivia^  Ibid.  c.  27.  Had  Melito  harbour- 
ed any  doubt  respecting  the  Revelation,  Eusebius  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  the  foct.^  This  Melito  was  the  person,  who  insti- 
tuted a  very  close  examination  relative  to  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  loc.  sup.  cit* 

Praxeas,  in  the  second  century,  adduces  a  passage  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (I.  8.)  in  support  of  his  Patripässianism ;  although  he  was  no 
longer  a  Montanist,  when  he  published  his  heretical  views  relative 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  ;  for  of  him,  TertuUian  makes 
the  remark,'  *'  propbetiam  expulit  et  heresin  intulit,"  i.  e.  he  cast 
ckit  prophecy  and  brought  in  heresy. 

Apollonius  (another  writer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 

1  Stromat.  L.  I.  cap.  6. 

a  Paedagogr.  Lib.  2,  cap.  12.  ^  See  Eichhorn,  enp.  eit.  p.  399  Ac. 

*  Habemns  et  Joannia  ecclesias  alomnaa.  Nam  etoi  apoealypain  ejua  Maroion 
reapuit ;  ordo  tamen  «piacoporum  ad  origineni  recenaus,  in  Joannem  atabit  aoc^ 
torein."    Advera.  Marc.  L.  IV.  c.  5. 

5  See  Hag*B  Introd.  pt.  II.  p.  406.  0  Advera.  Praxeam,  c.  1. 
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tiirvy  ftgtinst  wboia  an  eotife  iMwk  of  the  lost  wriünga  of  Tertulliaii 
WIS  directed,^)  abo  adduced  pixxifs  from  the  Revelatioo  of  John,  in 
hb  work  against  the  M ontaoists.  Eusebius  says  :^  xi'xgv'«*  ü  tutl 
lim^Kvgl€tiQijio-tng*Jmip¥Ou^Anünokv^mgf  i«  e.  be  made  use  of 
]Koo6  taken  from  the  Revelation  of  John.  ^ 

TeituUiui  bimselP  states  objections  against  Montanism,  which  the 
catholic  Christians  derived  from  the  book  of  Revelation ;  and  be 
leplies  to  them  by  other  passages  from  the  same  book.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Tertullian,  wbenw:riting  against  bis  opposers,  to  adduce 
passages  only  from  such  books  as  were  received  as  genuine  by 
tbem. 

Jerome^  in  bis  epistle  to  Dardanus^  remarks  that,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  custom  of  the  Greek  church  in  that  age,  he  received  the 
Apocalypse ;  veterum  scriptorumauctoriutem  sequens^qui  plerumque 
ejus  abutuntur  testimoniis,  non  ut  interdum  de  apocryphis  facere 
solenty  sed  auasi  canonicis  et  ecclesiasticis,  i.  e.  following  the  ati- 
ikoriiy  of  the  ancient  wrüersy  who  indeed  generally  perverted  its 
dedaratuMis,  yet  not  by  treatmg  it  as  they  sometimes  did  the  Apoc- 
lypha,  but  while  regarding  it  as  a  canonical  book  received  by  the 
cboiches.^ 

IX.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  disputed  before  the  third  century.  ^ 

Ireoaeus^  does  not  say,  th^t  those  opposers  of  the  Montanists  who 
disputed  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit  in 
the  cburcb,  and  who  rejected  the  Gospet  of  Jolm,  rejected  also  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  merely  says :  '^  Evangelium  Johannis  et  propheti* 
cam  gratiam  repellunt  ex  ecclesia."  Even  in  Book  V.  26  be» 
where  he  speaks  so  circumstantially  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  adduces 
no  objections  of  those  who  were  termed  Ak)gians,  against  it. 

When  Dionysius,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  says  :^ 
uinig  ngo 'nf^aiif  li&et^xao^  tfjp  ^u4noxaXvtpiv^u  e.  some  ^fore  our 
day,  have  rejected  the  Revelation  ;  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow, 
thai  these  tome  lived  so  early  as  the  second  century.  He  uses  the 
term  n^mpßnavaaro,  ^  when  speaking  of  Nepos  who  lived  in  the 
third  century.  Dionysius  undoubtedly  alluded  to  those  Alogians, 
in  the  eariier  part  of  the  third  century,  who  under  the  guidance  of 
Caius,  attributed  the  Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus.^^    Hug*^  thinks  he 

I  Jerome,  de  viris  illastribus,  i.  voce  ApoUonius. 

S  Eccl.  Biet.  y.  18.  3  Bee  Hug'i  Introd.  Part.  II.  p.  496  &e. 

«  De  podiciUe,  c.  19.  5  See  "  Apology  for  the  ReTelation/'  §  3. 

e  See, "  On  the  Object  of  John/*  §§  24,  95,  36, 34.  p.  126  &c. 

7Adr.HMree.III.c.a.  $9- 

S  Eiueb.  Hmt.  Eeolee.  VII.  35.  0  Eoeeb.  H.  £.  VII.  S4. 

10  Bvfeeb.  H.  E.  Hi.  98.  comp.  VII.  25.  See  alio  Eicbhorn,«op.  eit.  p.  416  A:c. 

II  Introd.  pi.  II.  p.  410. 
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«Uuded  to  those  his  opponents,  whom  Nepos  drew  together  by  bis 
Cbiliasm,  during  the  heat  of  the  contests  in  regard  to  the  Apoca* 
Vypse. 

It  cannot  be  pToved  that  the  eighty  fifth  Apostolical  Canon^ 
which  certainly  doubted  the  genainenes»  of  the  Revehtion,  made 
its  appearance  prior  to  the  fourth  century ;  at  which  time  it  must  be 
conceded,  many  enterttiined  such  doubts.  ^ 

Moreorer,  Origen  wouM  not  have  classed  the  Apocalypse  among 
the  universally  received  books,  nor  would  Eusebius  have  left  it 
optional  to  place  it  among  the  bomologoumena,  if  any  serious  doubts 
had  been  entertained,  in  the  catholic  church,  before  their  time, 
concerning  its  genuineness.     See  Illustrations  1,8. 

III.  5.  Eveü  the  open  assailants  of  the  Apocalypse  do  not  deny, 
that  this  book  was  believed  to  be  genuine,  from  the  earliest  times. 

None  of  the  eariier  or  later  opposers  of  this  book,  has  assailed  it 
with  historical  arguments  ;  nor  been  led  to  doubt  its  genuineness^ 
by  the  want  of  historical  testimony  in  its  favour. 

I.  As  the  Alogians  could  not  well  have  rejected  the  undisputed 
Gospel  of  John,  for  any  other  reason  than  this,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  defend  themselves  against  the  M ontanists,  without  discarding 
the  book  which  contained  the  pronoises  of  the  Paraclete  and  of 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit  f  so  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  that  for  similar  reasons,  they  would  also  reject  the 
Revelation  of  John.  According  to  the  testimony  of  history,' it 
appears  that  Caius  first  took  this  course,  in  his  dispute  against  the 
Montanist  Prochis,  under  the  Roman  Bishop  Zephyrinüs.  Euse- 
bius says,^  that  Caius  attributed  the  Revelations,  which  were  circu- 
lated under  the  name  of  a  great  apostle,  to  Cerinthus,  a  vindicator 
of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  eartb.^  How  easily  might  the 
Abgiaas,  in  the  heat  of  controversy  against  the  Montanists,  have 
(alien  upon  the  assertion,  that  the  Revelation  was  not  the*  produc- 
tion of  John  or  of  any  other  catholic  Christian,  but  ofthat  faeresiarch 
Cerinthus,  before  whom  John  is  said  to  have  fled  from  the  bath  ?^ 

1  See  «  Apology  for  Revel."  p.  57  &c.  and  "  The  Object  of  John,"  p.  126,  133. 

9  "  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel/*  §  27.  Compare  the  passage  of  Irenaeus 
above  quoted,  L.  III.  c.  11,  §  9. 

3  £u8ob.  H.  £.  II.  25.    III.  28.  VI.  20.  <  H.  E.  III.  26. 

6  See  ^'  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel/'  p.  65  &c.-— The  opinion  that  Cains 
is  speaking  of  the  Apocalypsn,  is  maintained  by  Schmidt,  in  his  Introd.  II.  p.  14. 
and  Eichhorn,  sup.  cit.  p.  414.— Hug  on  the  contrary,  (Part  II.  p.  410—421.) 
with  Paulus,  in  Historia  Cerinthi,  P.  I.  §  30,  believes  that  Caius  defers  to  a 
■porious  Revelation  current  under  the  name  of  somo  celebrated  apostle.  He  ap- 
peals to  it  as  a  fact,  that  neither  Eusebius  himself,  nor  Jerome,  nor  Photios, 
mentions  any  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  by  Caius  relative  to  the  Rovela- 
lion.  0  Apology  for  the  Revelation,  p.  121. 
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DnoysM»^  specifies  their  objections  to  the  Revelatioo :  ^*  Tbej 
pass  through  the  whole  of  this  book  from  chapter  to  chapter,  aod 
show  that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  connexbn  m  it ;  and  they  pro- 
nounce the  superscription)  which  bears  the  name  of  John,  to  be 
qiurioiis.  They  say,  it  cannot  be  called  a  Revelation,  because  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  ^obscure  and  unintelligible,-^og»oJi^  sml 
naxii  munXvfiftipfi  rcji  r^^  i/pma^  napütnitaofioti^  covered  by  a 
strons  and  dense  veil  of  ignorance ; — ^that  Cerinthus  wrote  it  faini- 
sei^  for  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bis  system  is,  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ  on  earth."  Haa  this  anticbiliastic  Dionysius 
been  acquainted  with  any  historical  objectbns,  which  were  urged  by 
these  people  against  the  Revelation,  iie  would  undoubtedly  have 
stated  them,  as  he  was  so  desirous  to  detract  from  the  authority  of 
this  book. 

Another  internal  proof,  which  the  Alogtans  advanced  against  the 
genuineness  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  is  still  more  insignificant.  It  is 
stated  by  Epiphanius,  Ueres.  51. 

If.  Dkmysius  himself  questioned  the  genoineness  of  the  Revela- 
tioo,  soldy  on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence.  See  111.  4,  of  this 
section. 

IlL  Finally :  the  later  assailants  of  the  Revelation  likewise,  were 
not  induced  by  historical  evidence  to  reject  that  book.  It  is  histori- 
cally certain,  that  the  objectkms  urged  in  the  fourth  century,  were 
the  obscurity  of  the  book,  and  the  Chiliastic  views  which  it  was 
supposed  to  contain.  Epiphanius  ascribes  the  doubt  of  his  contem* 
poraries,  not  to  tlie  ancient  historical  accounts,  but  to  their  em- 
barrassment, when  they  attempted  its  explanation. — With  the  con- 
clusHM),  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  discussion  contained  in  this 
Illustration,  Schmidt  and  Hug  and  Eichhorn  coincide* 

Supjüemeväary  note. 
On  tb«  internal  evidence  for  and  against  the  genuinenoas  of  the  ApocalypBe. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Kleuker's  ^  Full  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidences  for  the  flrenuineness  and  credibility  of  the  origi-, 
nal  records  of  Christianity,"  Hanlein's  Introduction,  Criesinger's  In- 
troducäoo,  and  Eichhom's  lDtrodu<!tion. 

The  principal  internal  evidences  stated  in  these  works,  in  favour 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  following: 

I.  This  book  must  have  been  written  in  the  apostolical  atgfe— be- 
cause, the  desQription  of  the  seven  churches  supposes  an  existing 
contest  between  Ciiristianity  and  Judaism,  and  an  oppression  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Jews ;  consequently  it  involves  a  historical  fact, 

<  Aa  quoted  bjr  Euseb.  H.  £.  VII.  26. 
10 
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which  occurred  ooly  in  the  apostolic  age.    It  likewise  oomaiw  do 
tnice$  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ,as  a  jxast  event* 

2.  Thie  historical  interest  and  psychological  fidelity  with  which  it 
is  penned,  militate  against  the  suspicion  of  its  being  sopposkitioas.— ^ 
This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  addresses  to  the  angels  of  the 
seven  churches,  chap.  I—- III ;  in  which  the  writer  could  not  have 
had  his  eye  on  fictitious  characters  and  circutnstapces. 

Th»  argnment  holds  good  against  the  hypothesis,  that  the  seven 
apocalyptical  epistles  are  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  Eichhoni,  sup.  cit. 
p.  391,403. 

3.  The  apostle  John  here  characterises  himself: 

In  chap.  I.  12,  he  professes  to  be  John ;  .  and  declares  that  be 
was  ah  eye-witness,  and  an  ear-witness,  of  the  history  of  Jesus. 

In  chap.  I.  9,  he  professes  to  have  been  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Patnios,  for  being  a  minister  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
we  are  told  concerning  the  apostle  Jolm,  by  the  unanimous  traditioD 
of  the  ancient  church. 

4.  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  resembles  that  of  the  Gospel  und 
epistles  of  John,  both  in  regard  to  the  ideas  and  the  phraseology.— 
The  reader  may  consult  Schnitze  on  the  character  and  merits  of 
John  as  a  writer. 

The  internal  evidence  against  the  Apocalypse,  is  derived 

1.  From  the  supposed  obscurity  and  offensivenessof  its  contents, 
as  well  as  from  the  doctrinal  errors,  contradictions  etc,  which  some 
have  imagined  they  could  discover  in  it.  This  objection  may  be 
confronted  by  a  correct  explanation  of  the  book,  and  by  doctrinal 
arguments. 

I.  From  the  difierence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  other  writ- 
ings of  John,  in  regard  to  matter  and  manner.  But  this  diversity  is 
accounted  for,  by  the  following  considerations : 

The  Apocalypse  was  written  earlier,  than  the  Gospel  and  epistles 
of  Jolm.  It  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  or  Nero, 
according  to  the  "  Apology  for  the  Revelation,"  ^  14. 

Again,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  necessarily  led 
the  writer  to  different  methods  of  handling  them. 

The  book  of  Revelation  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets. — It  is  on  this  principle^  that  Eichhorn  accounts  for  the 
author^s  prefixing  his  name  to  the  book ;  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Gospels  and  epistles.  But  in  historical  works  also,  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  writer  to  prefix  his  name  ;  as  the  example  of  the 
other  three  Gospels  evinces.  The  first  epistle  of  Jolin  is  rather  a 
diiraertation  than  a  letter. 
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hfcreniial  rtmark  on  att  the  preceding  BbuHratums  of  ihu 
pärt^aph. 

The  discussion  embraced  in  the  five  preceding  Illustrations,  clear- 
ly evinces  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  of  Kleuker,  and  which 
he  presents  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity :  '^  That  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  no  ceruin  mforma* 
tm  could  be  found,  respecting  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse." 

III.  6.     Vievf  of  the  evidence  for  the  genuinene$$  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebretos. 

The  arguments,  which  prove  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  a 
production  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  the  following : 

I.  The  earKest  toriters  of  the  Oreek  Churchy  receined  the  epit- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  ixs  a  production  ofPauL 

Jerome,  a  man  of  much  erudition  and  extensive  reading,  appeals 
to  the  testimony  of  all  ancient  Greek  writers,  in  the  following  words, 
extracted  from  his  letter  to  Dardanus,  ^  3 :  ''  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  was  received 
as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  not  only  by  the  oriental  churches, 
but  by  all  the  Greek  eccltsiasiicäl  writers ;  although  the  greater 
part  of  us  ascribe  it  either  to  Barnabas  or  Clemens :"  and  further 
on :  '^  Nevertheless  I  receive  it  as  genuine,  not  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  present  day,  but  guided  by  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  writers.***  The  word  plerique,  (plerique  nostrorum,) 
must  refer  to  Christians  in  the  Latin  church ;  and  not  to  Eastern 
Christimns,  with  whom  they  are  contrasted.  Seethe  Introduction  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  page  27,  note.* 

Eusebius,  in  his  history,  says :  "  Tiie  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  are 
before  the  pubKc,  and  well  known  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  some  have  rejected  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  that  it 
was  not  received  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  pr^^uction  of 
Paul."*— Thus  also  Origen  speaks^  of  persons  who  could  not  con- 
sbtently  admit  the  validity  of  arguments  brought  from  the  episde  to 
the  Hebrews,  if  they  followed  the  authority  of  those  who  rejected  it,. 

1  "  IHad  nottria  diceDdain  est,  banc  «*piitoIain,  quae  intcribitur  ad  Hebraeos, 
BOH  solnm  ab  eceleaiis  orientU,  aed  ab  omnibos  retro  acclesiasticia  Graeci  mf- 
aonk  aeriptorib«»,  qoaai  Pauli  apoatoliaaacipi,  I'tcet  plerique  earn  yol  Barnabae, 
^l  Clementia  nrbUnmtur  ;"  and  fkrtber  on,  **  Noa  earn  auacipimua  imqnaqaaia 
bojua  lemporiaeonaaetudinem,  aed  ▼eteram  aeriptoruni  tuetontalem  aequentea." 

9  See  alao  Hag*a  Introd.  p.  317,  319. 

'  Tov  JJavlov  jf ^o^tIo»  «or»  traipuf  ft$  d&tatiinra^Bg  {hnarolal*)  m  yt  fm 

Iw  owrmf  a\ni}9  itnili/&rd-ai  q^fiaamg,  ov  dlitatop  iypow,  E.  H.  HI.  3. 
4  £p.  ad  Africanum,  §  9.  Comment,  in  MaU.  23:  37. 
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a^itov¥ttap  Tfiv  imaxolfip. — It  does  not  follow,  that  the  xivig^  of 
Eusebiusy  were  writers ;  but  even* if  they  were,  they  did  not  api^eal 
to  older  Greek  writers,  but  only  to  the  Roman  churchJ  "  This 
word  TMg  indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  there  being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or 
prepossession  for  the  Romans :  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof, 
that  the  Greek  church  at  large  acknowledged  this  epistle  as  a  pio- 
duction  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to  the  well  known  principle, 
exceptio  finnat  regiriam.'*'*  "  The  fact,  that  the  Arians  were  the 
first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  history  taxes  with  denying  Paul 
to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  ordinary  degree  of  weight 
to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius ;  and  recommends  his  character,  as  a 
historian  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  de- 
parture from  historical  truth." 

Origen  says  :  ^'  It  was  not  without  cause,  that  the  ancients  re- 
garded this  as  an  epistle  of  Paul."^  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the 
ideas  are  those  of  Paul,  though  not  the  style.  He  therefore  does 
not  determine  who  the  author  was  :  i/s  (says  he)  o  ygäy^ag  rijy  imO' 
joXijv,  TO  aluQiq  Oto^  old^w,  u  e.  who  it  was  that  wrote  this  epistle, 
God  only  knows.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  any  testimony 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistlci  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
mention  it. 

The  hypotheses  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  of  Pantaenus,  con- 
cerning this  epistle,  seem  to  presuppose  the  voice  of  history  to  be 
that  Paul  was  its  author.  '^  The  remark,''  says  Hug,  "  was  made 
in  Alexandria,  at  an  eai;ly  day,  that  the  style  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  strikingly  diverse  from  that  of  the  other  writings  of 
Paul.  But  although  thb  observation  appeared  to  lead  directly  to 
the  idea  of  a  different  author,  no  one  dared  to  deny  that  it  was  a 
production  of  this  Apostle.  So  firm  was  their  conviction  of  Paul's 
being  its  author,  that  apparently  strong  arguments  to  the  contrary 
could  not  shajce  their  belief."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  attempted  to 
account  for  this  difference  between  the  style  of  this  epistle,  and  thai 
of  the  other  writings  of  Paul,  by  supposing  that  Paul  wrote  the 
epistle  in  Hebrew,  and  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke, 
to  whose  Acts  of  the  apostles  its  style  bore  much  resemblance.'*  The 
same  writer  accounts  for  Paul's  neglecting  to  give  a  superscription 
to  this  epistle,  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  measure  of  precaution,  whksh 
the  apostle  adopted  in  order  that  the  Jews  might  not  be  deterred 
from  reading  the  epistle,  by  any  tiling  repulsive  in  its  commence- 

1  Introd.  to  H«b.  §  9.  ooinp.  Hag.  p.  317.  S  Hog,  lup.  cit.  p.  380. 

>  Oik  Mr^  p{  i^x^loi  Spd^tf  if  Uavlov  avrify  (rovr^  t^v  inundn^) 
nu^dtdmcmrL  Euseb.  H.  E  VI.  25. 
4  EaMb.  H.  £.  VI.  14. 
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ineot ;  for  the  Jews  were  prejudiced  against  faim  as  being  an  apos- 
tle oi  the  Gentiles.  Pantaenus  attributes  the  omission  to  the  mod- 
esty of  Paul,  which  would  not  permit  him,  an  apostle  of  the  gentiles, 
to  prefix  his  name  to  an  epistle  which  was  addressed  to  Jewbb 
Christians,  who  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  himself.^ 

Stephanus  Gobarus,  in  Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  S32,  does  indeed  say, 
*'  benaeils  and  bb  abbre viator  HippcJytus  (who  may  both  be  classed 
with  the  writers  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  church,)  declare,  that  the 
'  episde  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  a  production  of  Paul."  But  Steph- 
amis  Gobarus  and  Pbotius  are  doubtless  gttUty  of  a  historical  blun- 
der ;  inferring  that  this  epistle  was  rejected  by  Irenaeus  and 
Hyppolytus,  because  it  is  not  auoted  by  them ;  and  then  stating 
tins  their  own  inference,  as  if  it  were  the  express  declaratbn  of 
those  writers.  For  in  the  same  passage  in  which  they  attribute 
these  declarations  to  Irenaeus  and  Hyppolytus,  Stephanus  is  guilty 
of  a  similar  error,  and  Pbotius  of  a  much  greater  one. — It  eannot 
well  be  supposed,  that  in  some  work  now  lost,  Irenaeus  denied  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle ;  for  such  a  fact  would  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Eusebius,  who  was  so  careful  to  collect  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  relative  to  this  epistle«  That  Irenaeua  quotes  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  one  of  his  works  now  lost,  we  learn  from 
Eusebius  ;  ^  and  the  reason  of  his  not  citing  it  in  his  work  against 
the  gnostics,  probably  was,  that  the  gnostics  all  rejected  this  epistle 
which  was  so  directly  opposed  to  their  system ;  and  Irenaeus  deter- 
inined  to  confront  them  with  such  books  only,  as  they  themselves 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine.^  Hug  accounts  for  this  circumstance 
from  the  connexion  of  Irenaeus  with  the  occidental  church,  in  which, 
00  account  of  the  Montanists,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  used 
with  cautious  reluctance,  even  at  that  early  day.^ 

It  cannot  be  proved»  that  the  translation  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, contaii:ed  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  the  Peschito,  was 
made  at  a  later  date  than,  that  of  the  other  books ;  and  hence,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  this  versk>n,  that  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  long  doubted,  and  received  into  the  canon  only  at  a  la- 
ter day.* 

IL  The  contrary  opinion  of  the  Latin  church,  which,  as  wc  learn 
fitMn  Jerome,  ascribed  it  to  Bamabasl^  or  Clemens,  though  old,  is 
nevertheless  unfounded. 

I  Eateb.  lup.  cit. 

9  H«t.  E«ol.  V.  26.  3  See  «•  Introd.  U»  H#b."  §  3. 

*  Ung.  sap.  cit.  321  &», 

&8ife  '<  Introd.  to  Heb/*  §  )3.  Comp.  Ho«;'«  Introd.  pt.  I.  §  6Ü.  p.  206^206, 
Aodovar  ed. 

A  The  suppoeiUoD  that  Barnabafl  was  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
been  advocated  of  late  by  Schmidt,  in  his  Introductiou  to  N.  Test,  part  L  p. 
2»9etc. 
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The  antiquity  of  this  opinion  is  evinced  by  these  two  considera- 
tions :  first ;  It  can  be  proved  from  TertuUian  and  Epipbaoiiis,  that 
the  epistle  to  (be  Hebrews  was  not  in  Mareion's  canon  ;  yet  Ter- 
tuUian no  where  reproaches  M arcion  for  this  omission.  Second- 
ly ;  TertuUian  himself  utters  the  foUowing  language  relative  to  this 
book :  '^  The  doctrines  of  the  apostles  should  be  the  principal 
source  of  instruction  and  direction  to  one  who  is  to  preside  over  the 
church  of  God.  I  will  however  adduce  the  additional  testimony  of 
one  of  the  companions  of  the  apostles.  For  we  Have  the  fistle  of 
Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews^  a  roan  of  so  great  authority,  that  raid  pla- 
ces him  on  an  equality  with  himself,  in  point  of  abstkience,  1  Cor. 
9:6.  And  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  is  certainly  more  used  in  the 
churches,  than  that  apocryphal  Shepherd  of  adylterets.^"-— The 
passage  Heb.  6:  1  etc,  is  then  adduced.* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Latin  church  held  thb  ejpistle  in  higher 
estimation,  in  more  ancient  times,  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  Ter» 
tuUian.  The  epistle  which  Clemens  wrote  from  Rome,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  church,  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  genuine;  contained  a  great  number  of  quo- 
tations from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Eusebius  says :  "  Clem- 
ens, in  the  universally  received  epistle,  n^hich  he  wrote  in  the  name 
of  the  Romail  church  to  the  church  of  the  Corjothians,^  has  taken 
inany  ideas  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  nay  be  even  quotes 
passages  verbatim,  thus  clearly  evincing  that  this  epistle  is  not  a 
new  production."»  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  Clemens,  in 
addressing  a  church  in  the  name  of  another  whole  church,  would 
have  quoted  so  much  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  it  were 
then  regarded  merely  as  an  epistle  of  Bardabas.^ 

Moreover,  it  is  ho  improbable  supposition,  that  the  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  the  Latin  church,  (viz.  that  the  epistle  fo  the  Hebrews  was 
written  by  Barnabas,)  was  brought  into  circulation  br  Maicion. 
He  vms  excommunicated  by  hb  father,  the  bishop  of  Pontus,  who 

1  DitoipHna  »poctplonim  proprie  qüidom  instroit  ao  determinat  prinoipaltter 
■aDcUtatis  omnis  arga  tamplnm  Dei  antistitem.— Volo  tarnen  ez  redondaDtia  ali- 
cajui  etiam  comitia  apoaloloram  teatiinoniani  eoperdocere. — Eztat  eoim  et  Bar- 
tuibM  iituku  ad  Hebraeot,  adeo  latifl  anctoritalia  viro,  ut  qoem  Paulus  iuzta  m 
Qonatitoerit  m  abatinentiae  tenore,  1  Cor.  9:  6.  £t  oUque  reoeptior  ^nd  ecelel- 
iaa  Epistola  Barnabae  illo  apocrypho  Pattore  moechorum.  Tertol.  de  Pudicitia, 
c.  20. 

S  See  **  Inlrod.  to  Epistle  to  Hebrews,"  §  5. 

'  *0  Kliq/iip^g  h  T^  iv9ifM^Yfif»ipfi  na^  ^airnf  {iTtunok^^)  ^y  Ik  «|^o<r- 
enrov  tjlg  'PwftaUnf  hotltiaiat  rf  Koqiv^lw  dummtMrnto^  t^c  n^g*Eß^aioivg 

fuvoQ  cttfpmona  naqUntffw^  oxi  fii}  vimß  vnif^x^  ^^  iruyy^ofifiou     Euseb. 
H«  £.  III.  38. 
4  See  «« Introd .  to  Ep.  to  the  Heb.*'  t  6. 
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reiused  to  restore  him  to  rooaibeiBfaip  in  the  ohurch,  and  probtbly 
appealed  to  Hebrews  6:  4  etc.  id  justiBcation  of  his  conduct. 
These  circtimstaDoes  inay  well  acc€Hiot  for  the  enmity  of  Marcuon 
against  this  book.  He  was  unwilling  it  should  pass  for  an  epistle  of 
Vnui ;  and  in  order  to  give  plausU>ility  to  ius  opposition,  in  the 
minds  of  persons  resident  in  a  country  where  authentic  inibrroation 
was  dicolated  relative  to  this  epistle  of  Paul :  which  was  directed 
to  Gahtia,  in  the  vtcinitv  of  Pontus ;  he  ascribed  the  epistle  to 
Barnabas,  the  colleagoe  of  Paul^  at  the  same  time  urging  the  circum-' 
stance  that  the  name  of  Paul  is  not  prefixed  to  it.  In  the  view^ 
of  MaicioD,  this  epistle  lost  all  its  authority  by  being  regarded  as  a 
production  of  Barnabas ;  for  Barnabas,  according  to  Galatians  2: 
13,  was  one  of  that  company  of  P^ter,  which  temporised  with  the 
Jews,  he  was  one  of  those  protectoribus  Judaeismi,  who  were  so 
odious  to  Marcion.  From  Pontus  he  travelled  to  Rome:  and  if  he 
concealed  his  hereticd  notions  for  a  time,  his  statement  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  a  production  of  Barnabas,  might  natu- 
rally have  been  credited ;  as  he  bad  come  from  the  country  to 
whM^h  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  Galatian  Jewish  Christians,  was 
directed,  and  as  the  name  of  the  apostle  was  not  prefixed  to  it.  This 
opinion  of  Maicion,  notwithstanding  his  puUic  heresy,  might  still 
have  been  retained  in  the  Latin  church  ;  especially  as  several  other 
circumstances  were  calculated  to  cherish  it,  such  as  the  remark 
made  in  tlie  Greek  church,  that  its  style  difiered  from  that  of  the 
other  epistles  of  Paul.  This  supposition  is  raised  to  probability  by 
a  fragment  of  the  author  of  an  ancient  anonymous  canon,  published 
by  liuratorius,  containing  these  words :  **  fertur  etiam  ad  Laudicen- 
ses  (Laodicenses)  sc.  epistola,  alia  ad  Alexandrines,  Pauli  nomine 
fictae,  ad  haeresin  Marcionis,"  i.  e.  there  is  also  an  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans,  and  another  to  the  Alexandrians,  fabricated  under  the 
name  of  Paul,  in  order  to  support  the  heresy  of  Marcion.  The  Lat^ 
in  church  acknowledged  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  as  indisputably 
genuine ;  two  others,  namely  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  that 
to  the  Hebnews,  they  commonly  regarded  as  spurious,  or  at  least  as  of 
doubtful  genuineness.^  Marcion  did  not  fiibricate  an  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans ;  but  as  he  was  led  hv  Colbss.  4:  16,  to  give  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  name  of  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans ;  the 
spurious  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  subsequently  appeared, 
was  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  bim*^  The  case  was  pipbably  similar 
with  regard  to  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  fragment  above 
cited,  the  words  ^'  epistola  ad  Alexandrinos^'  are  perhaps  equivalent 
to  the  phrase  '^  epistola  ad  Hebraeos  ;"  for  the  epistle  to  the  He- 

1  8ee  Hierooymoc  da  ?iris  iUustriboii  ■.  V.  Paalus. 
s  Epiphan.  Iwarw.  48. 
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brew»  was  written  in  Greek)  and  Jews  wfio  spoke  Oreek  were  there- 
fore ttiought  of,  and  among  these  the  Alexandrians  were  the  most 
(^lebi'ated.  The  author  of  that  fragment  erroneously  ascribed  this 
epistle  to  the  Alexandrians  or  Hebrews  to  Marcion,  because  he  had 
given  to  it  the  new  superscription  *'  Bamabae  titblus."  Although 
the  whole  epistle  is  directly  opposed  to  the' system  of  Marcion,  that 
great  enemy  of  Judaism ;  still  such  a  mistake  is  not  improbable  in 
ä  man  who  was  as  little  acquainted  with  Maroion's  system,  as  with 
that  of  other  heretics  against  whom  he  contends,  and  who  was  op-. 
posed  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew  on  accoimt  of  the  passage,  ck. 
4 :  6  etc.  which  seemed  to  favour  the  rigid  discipline  ot  the  Men- 
tanists. 

Hug,  in  his  Introduction,  represents  and  explains  the  faetj  that 
the;  Latin  church  denied  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  a  pro» 
duction  of  Paul,  in  the  following  maimer : 

The  occidental  church  was  kept  actively  employed  by  the  Man- 
tanists.  In  vindication  of  'their  tenet,  that  those  guilty  of  grievous 
transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off  from  the  church,  they 
relied  especially  on  Hebrews  6:  4,  5  ;  as  we  learn  from.TertulUan' 
atid  Jerome.*  And  hence,  the  ministers  of  the  Latin  church  made 
cautious  and  sparing  use  of  this  epistle.  Not  long  probably  after 
the  death  of  Irenaeus,  the  presbyter  Caius  assumed  the  tone  of 
clamorous  opposition  against  this  epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  pub» 
lished  against  the  Montanists.^  And  from  that  time,  this  opinion 
was  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  church.  Even  the 
Montanists  themselves  receded  from  their  original  position  on  this 
subject,  and  in  their  poleifiical  works,  received  this  epistle  only  as 
far  as  it.s  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their  opponents,  namely  as 
a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas  or  Clemens  etc.^ 
Atx>ut  forty  years  after  Caius*  attack,  arose  tlie  Novatians,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret  and 
others,  also  used  the  passage  Hebrews  6:  4,  5,  ai^  the  principal  de- 
fence of  their  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of 
the  contest,  and  evaded  the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  inter- 
pretations ;  the  Latin  churt^hes  were  led  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were 
unable  to  refute.  But  the  Latin  churches  had  no  eeclesiastk»! 
tradition,  no  authority  of  eariier  churches,  to  which  they  could  ap- 
peal; the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  internal 
e^dence.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  could 
not  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged  ;  be- 


1  De  Pudicitic,  cap.  20.  <  Adv.  Jovinian.  L.  II.  u.  3. 

3  EoMb.  H.  £.  VI.  20. 

«Tertollima  ia  an  example.  De  Pudiciti8,e.  20. 
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cause  they  were  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients.  And  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  subsequent  day, 
adiflbrent  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  church. 

II.  The -author  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  bears  witness,  that 
Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  passage  3  Peter  3:  15,  **  As  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
abo— hath  written  unto  you,"  is  best  explained  as  referring  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  The  sentiment  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes these  words,  and  concerning  which  the  reader  is  reminded  of 
what  Paul  had  written,  namely :  "  And  account  that  the  long  suf- 
fering of  our  Lord  b  salvation,"^  is  no  where  expressly  fiiund  ex- 
cept in  Hebrews  11:  39, 40.  The  patient  expectation  of  the  great 
change,  which  shall  occur  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  which  is 
spoken  of  in  2  Pet.  Ill,  is  no  where  so  pressingly  urged  as  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  10:  35  etc.  3:  6,  14.  12:  1 — 12.  Nor  b 
the  exhortation  to  godliness  any  where  so  expressly  connected  with 
the  promise  of  a  great  change,  which  heaven  and  earth  are  to  ex- 
perience,^ as  in  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  12:  25 — ^28,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  accounts,  was  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Paul* 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  have  recourse  to  the  forced  supposition, 
that  Paul  may  have  written  another  epistle  wliich  is  unknown  to  us, 
but  which  contained  a  discussion  of  this  subject? — As  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  thb  text,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  epbtle  of  Peter,  no 
valid  objection  can  be  urged.  The  text  has  a  multitude  of  concur- 
rent witnesses  in  its  favour,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
epistle  b  establbhed  by  satisfactory  evidence.  But  even  if  thb 
epbtle  were  not  written  by  Peter,  it  must  have  been  publbhed  as 
eariy  as  the  beginnbg  of  the  second  century ;  so  that  on  thb 
supposition,  it  proves  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  believed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  to  be  an  epbtle  of 
Paul  to  Asia  Minor. 

IV.  Thb  same  passage,  2  Pet.  3:  15,  affi>rds  another  argument 
of  an  inferentbl  nature,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  as  it  accounts  for  some  circumstances  in  the  epistle  itself, 
which  might  be  otherwise  regarded  as  internal  objections  to  Paul's 
bebg  its  author. 

As  the  second  epbtle  of  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  same  churcb- 

1  7\jafVOvxv^ovt}fswtffinui(f&&^ffätt9'j  awtijQiatß  tf/uodi,  i.  e.  believe  that  the  de- 
lay of  oar  Lord'i  coming  wiJI  enhance  our  aalvRtion.  The  pasaage  in  Hebrewe, 
to  which  Peter  ie  sopposed  to  refer  ia :  Kod  oorot  ndrregt  /ut^rv^v^ms  ota 
r^  jrioTH»^',  ovu  ittoftiaavro  rt^y  littmtXimf  rov  ^$ov  m^  fifiwif  M^ltröv  t& 
^^fileyfttfaroü/ofa  fty  x^i  f/t^uiy  ralBta^dtuaf  which  ii  properly  rendered  Uioe  : 
bot  all  theae  did  not  receive  that  which  waa  promised,  altbougli  tliey  acquired  a 
good  report  by  their  faith  ;  for  God  intended  aomotbiog  better  for  ni,  namely 
Uiat  they  ahoald  not  attain  the  crown  before  us.    S. 

S  2  Pot  3:11. 

11 
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es  ä$  tbe  fine,  namely  to  those  in  Pontas,  Galatia,  Asia  aad  Bithy- 
nia^  und  as  Peter  says  that  bis  brother  Paul  wrote  also  to  them, 
vfiip;  it  follows  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  at  least  one  of  the  churches  above  named;  the  word  v^u^» 
2  Peter  3:  15,  does^not  necessarily  inchide  all  tbe  readers  of  these 
efMstles  of  Peter. 

Now  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the ' 
Hebrew  or  Jewish  Christians  in  Galatia.  And  if  the  epistle  to  the 
"  Hebrews"  or  Jewish  Christians  in  Galatia,  was  sent  with  that  to  tbe 
^^Cralatians"  or  Gentile  Christians  in  Galatia ;  this  will  explain  why 
Paul,  contkiiry  to  his  general  custom,  wrote  an  epbtte  exclusively 
ibr  the  Hebrew  members  of  a  choroh,  which  was  composed  of  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts;  for  according  to  this  supposition,  each 
class  of  members  received  an  epistle  addressed  particularly  to  itself. 

The  same  supposition  will  also  account  for  Paul's  not  prefixing 
his  name  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  it  was  sent  together 
with  that  to  the  Galatians,  which  contained  his  name,  into  the  same 
section  of  the  country  and  to  the  same  churches.  The  general 
^cope  of  both  epistles  points  to  Jewish  persecutors,  and  Judaising 
false  teachers ;  both  treat  of  persecution  and  of  Jewish  seducers. 
Gal.  1:  7—9.  4:  17.  comp.  Heb.  13:  9.  12:  15  etc.— Gal.  3:  4. 
4:  29.  comp.  Heb.  10:  32  etc.  12: 1 — 4.  13:  13.  See  the  Intro- 
duction to  Stones  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  LVIII — ^LXIX. 
The  similarity  of  ideas  in  the  HI.  and  IV.  chapters  of  tbe  epistle  to 
the  Galatians  with  those  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  illustrated 
in  the  *^  Programma  de  Consensu  epistolarum  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos  et 
Galatas,  p.  7 — 16.  A  remarkable  fact,  in  confirmation  of  tbe 
opinion  that  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  that  to  the  Hebrews 
belong  together,  is  found  in  the  division  of  the  most  ancient  Vatican 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  Cod.  1209.  In  this  manuscript, 
all  the  sections  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  numbered.  The  last 
section  of  the  epistle  to  tbe  Galatians,  is  numbered  LIX  ;  and  tbe 
sections  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  marked  with  the  next 
succeeding  numbers,  LX— LXX  ;  although  in  that  manuscript,  tbe 
epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  does  not  follow  immediately  after  that  to  the 
Galatians,  but  is  placed  last.  Now  the  person  who  made  that 
transcript,  must  have  found  those  numbers  in  the  manuscript  from 
which  he  copied ;  for  if  he  had  made  them  himself,  he  would  have 
placed  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  next  to  that  to  the  Galatians,  (as 
it  comes  next  in  the  order  of  the  numbers),  and  would  not  have 
placed  there  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  begins  with  LXX. 

V.  The  contents  and  style  of  this  epistle,  not  only  contain  no 
evidence  against  its  genuineness,  but  really  afibrd  some  proof  that 
it  is  a  production  of  Paul. 

1.  The  salutation  from  the  Jewish  Christians  who  bad  been  driv- 
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CB  o«t  of  Itdy,  Heb.  13: 34,  and  the  mentkm  of  Tmiodiy  as  bk 
feUoif  tntveUer,  13:  23,  are  yery  applicable  to  Paul.— Maoy  have 
supposed  that  the  words,  mo  tmw  mmovoii^mv  iig  ijfiig  ißißm*ti&fft 
(was  confiriBfld  unto  us  by  tkem  ikat  keard  Am»],  seem  to  point  out 
the  vsiter  as  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  but  his  using  the  first  per* 
SOD  itfw^  instead  of  the  second,  nuiy  weU  be  consideiwd  an  iostanee 
oftbat  very  common  figure  of  speech  called  ar«3ce/irwe«(,  i.  e.  caw^ 
WMuneaiion, 

2.  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of  this  epistle  tend  to  the 
same  point,  on  which  Paid  lays  so  much  stress  in  bis  other  epistles,; 
namel/  that  we  are  justified  and  obtain  salvation  only  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot  effect  this  object ; 
hut  there  are  also  various  propositions  in  this  epistle,  which  are 
found  in  the  other  writings  of  Paul.^  And  Borger,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion entitled  ^'  The  epistle  to  the  Hebspwa,  a  bomUy,"  finds  so  gieat 
a  similarity  between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  PauUs  dis- 
course. Acts  13:  16—41,  that  he  believes  this  discourse  might  be 
regarded  as  an  extract  from  that  episUe,  or  vice  versa,  that  epistle 
a  commentary  on  this  discourse. 

3.  Warmth  and  energy  of  expression  characterise  this  epistle,  as 
they  do  the  undispij^ed  productions  of  Paul.  Hebraisms  of  every 
land  abound  in  it,  as  in  his  other  epistles.  And  finally,  it  contams 
particular  expressions,  phrases  and  collocations  of  words,  which  are 
either  peculiar  to  Paid,  or  are  most  frequent  in  his  writings. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  reasoning  in  this  epistle,  is  developed  with 
much  more  circumspection  and  minuteness,  than  is  usual  in  the 
other  epbtles  of  Paul.  But  why  should  this  be  an  objection  to  its 
Pauline  origin,  when  the  writer  himself  informs  us,  5:  11  etc.  that 
he  aimed  to  develop  every  thing  with  clearness. 

III.  7.  Ftem  of  the  evidence  which  etinces  the  genuinenug  of 
the  other  disputed  booJcs^  namely  the  second  and  ihird  epieiks  of 
John,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter ^  the  epistle  of  James  and  thai 
of  Jude, 

General  remerkt. 

The  foUowbg  works  conUin  general  remarks  on  the  antilego- 
mena,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  doubts  cpncern- 
iag  them :  Weber's  "  Contributions  to  the  hbtory  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament canon ;"  Hanlein's  <^  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament ;" 
and  Griesinger's '' Introd.  to  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant." 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is,  that  various  accidental  causes  may 

I  Sm  Hog,  p.  312—315,  and  Meyer'»  "  RepreeenUtion  ef  the  docUiofe  of 
Ptol,"  p.  310  etc.  Alton«e,  1801. 
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be  aflsignedy  which  either  actually  did  occasion,  or  at  least  might 
have  occasioned  the  doubts  which  existed  concerning  these  books, 
without  dinainishing  at  ail  our  conviction  of  their  genuineness.  Not 
one  of  these  books  can  be  proved  to  be  spurious.  And  when  all 
the  evidence  for  and  against  these  books,  bolh  internal  and  exter- 
naii  is  fairly  weighed,  the  preponderance  is  always  in  their  &vor. 

Fiartievlftr  remarkii  on  ih«  fBnmMOMi  of  tack  book. 

I.  T%€  $econd  epistle  of  Peter.  This  book  was  the  first  placed 
among  the  disputed  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Origen." 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter  did  not  become  known  as  early  as  the  first ;  some 
cburcbes,  which  for  a  length  of  time  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
but  one  epistle  of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  receive  another.  Suspi- 
cion might  also  have  arisen  ^inst  the  gemiineness  of  this  epistle, 
fiom  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  the  abode  of  the 
Montanists,  who  were  accused^  of  a  disposition  to  fabricate  new 
writings ;  more  especially  may  this  have  been  the  case,  as  the  pas- 
sage 2  Pet.  2:  20,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigor  of  the 
Montanistic  discipline.  Or  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor  from  the  customary  method  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solem- 
nities, may  have  produced  in  the  eastern  and  Western  Christians  an 
indisposition  to  receive  this  book.^ 

The  genuineness  of  the  second  e|Mstle  of  Peter  is  vindicated  in 
the  following  works:  Nietzsche:  Epistola  Petri  posterior  auctori  suo 
hnpritnis  contra  Grotium  vindicata  atc^ue  asserta.  Lipsiae,  1785. 
Moms :  Praelectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  epistolas,  p.  214  etc.  Pott : 
Epist.  catbol.  Vol.  II.  p.  163  etc.  Conunentatio,  qua  genuina 
secundae  Petri  epistolae  origo  denuo  defenditur.  Tub.  1806.  Dahl : 
Commentatio  exegetico-critica  de  aii^iviftf  epistolarum  Petrin« 
postMoris  atqoe  Judaa.  Rostoch.  1807.  sect.  Ir— V.  and  Hug's  In- 
troduction, pt.  II.  p.  391  etc. 

IL  The  second  and  third  epistles  of  John^  A  striking  similarity 
exists  between  these  and  the  nrst  epistle  of  John.  And  tbe^hird 
epistle,  which  b  addressed  to  Gaius,  expressly  refCTs  (v.  9)  to  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  church  of  which  Gaius  was  a  mem- 
ber. Both  these  epistles  were,  doubtless,  mere  addresses,  sent  to 
two  members  of  difierent  churches,  along  with  his  Gospel  and  first 
epistle,  which  they  were  to  publish  in  their  respective  churches. 
Now  if,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  Gospel  and  first  epistle  of  John 
were  sent  to  various  other  churches,  unaccompanied  by  these  two 
addresses  to  individual  persons  ;  this  will  show  why  the  two  smaller 

1  EuMb.  U.  E.  VI.  25.  s  Eoseb.  H.  E.  VI.  20. 

3  See  <*  Introd.  to  EpisUo  to  the  Hobrew»,"  §  10. 
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episll«»  were  wanting,  in  some  tnuiscriptSy  and  dao  aceount  for 
donbts  being  eatertained  of  tbeir  genumeoeas,  in  places  where  tbey 
were  uoknown  uotil  a  hter  date«  But  it  is  evident  Ironi  IrenaeuSy^ 
that  in  some  copies,  one  or  other  of  the  emaUer  e(Hstlea  was  con- 
nected with  the  larger  one ;  for  that  writer  quotes  passages  from 
both  the  first  and  second  epistles,  as  if  taken  fiom.one  and  the  same 
epistle*  See  ^  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  History^  and  ^mstles  of 
Joho^"  Hug^  Introduction,  and  Eichhorn's  Intcod.  to  N.  Test. 

III.  The  epistU  of  James.  ^  The  great  antiquity  of  this  epistle  ia 
evinced  by  the  foHowiog  cQnsiderations:-^rst>  it  was  received,  with 
the  faoaiologoumena,  into  the  old  Syriae  version : — Secondly,  ideas 
and  phraaes  are  borrowed  from  it  by  |Iermas  in  his  Pastor,  as  bas 
been  proved  by  Seroler.  The  high  antiquity  of  Pastor,  may  be 
iofeiTCMi  from  the  declaration  of  Eusehtus^  that  it  was  regarded  as 
the  production  of  the  Hermas  mentioned  ^Rom.  16:  14,  and  was 
used  fay  some  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  tmwnulaioturmp  avfy^" 
fiwß.  He  himself  mentions  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  immediately  af- 
ter the  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  before  those  of  Justitfaod  Igni^r 
tins : — And  thirdly,  reference  is  bad  to  this  epistle  even  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter.  It  is  probable  Crom  several  passages,  that  either 
James  had  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  before  him,  or  Peter  that  of 
James.  Compare  James  4:  10,  with  1  Pet.  5:  6,  James  1:  2--4 
with  1  Pet.  1: 6,  7.  James  1:  18— Äl,  with  1  Pet.  1:  3,  21,  22. 
2:  1,  2.  This  becomes  the  more  probable,  if  both  epistles  were 
directed  to  the  same  churches,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact 
that  both  were  directed  to  the  i^aanogoL,  or  <<  dispersed,"  James 
1:  1.  1  Pet.  1:  1;  and  especially  if,  as  is  probable,  the  passage' 
James  4:  5  Is  borrowed  from  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  (V.  17, 
19 — 21,)  a  body  of  people  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter.  Now  if  one  did  borrow  fiom  the 
other,  it  is  probable  that  James  was  the  earlier , writer.  For,  it  b 
admitted  that  he  died  several  years  before  Peter ;  and  Peter  proba- 
bly wrote  his  second  epistle  shortly  after  the  first,  (as  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  word  ion  now^  or  so  soon, 2  Pet.  3:  1,)  and  conse- 
quenthr  wrote  both  not  long  before  bis  death,  3  Pet.  1:  14.  In  re- 
gard, however,  to  James  4:  10,  the  context  renders  it  probable,  that 
James  had  Job  22:  29,  and  not  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  in  view. 

That  this  epistle  was  written  by  Jam^es  the  son  of  AIpheus>  call-: 
ed  James  the  younger,  is  proved  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  epistle 
of  James,  in  Opuscula  Academica,  by  the  following  internal  argu- 
ments : 

1.  The  epistle  of  James  presupposes  an  acmiaintance,  not  only 
with  Paurs  doctrine  of  dixaimo^  (justification),  but  also  with  the 

1  Contr.  Uaor.  Lib.  3.  c&p.  16.  §  a.  8. 
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epistles  to  the  Romans  and  (xftlatians.  Bat  this  cannot  apply  to 
the  older  James,  the  brother  of  «"John ;  for  be  had  loog  befere  been 
put  to  death  by  Herod,  Acts  IS:  2.  ^ 

3»  Such  an  acquaintance  with,  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  James,  whom  Paul  saw  twice  at  Jerusalem  (GaL 
1:  19.  2i  9»),  who  delivered  the  address  to  the  christian  assembly 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15:  13  etc.),  and  probably  also  wrote  the  letter 
mentioned  in  tlie  subsequent  verses,  22  etc.  This  James  is  called 
(Gal.  1:  19)  aiiXipoQ  mv^ov^  **  the  Lord's  brother:"  and  not  only  is 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  apostles,  (GaL  2:  9,  *Jixmßag  ual 
Kfitf^g  Kai  'Jma:v9^gy  oi  &oHovptig  azvXo$  iha^,  ^'  James  and  Cephas 
and  John  who  seemed  to  be  |)illars/')  but  he  is  expressly  spoken  of 
as  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  apostles.  Gal.  1:  19.  Acts  9:  27. 

IV.  The  Bpiitk  of  Jude.  This  epistle. was  expressly  ascribed 
to  Jude  by  TertuUian,^  in  these  words :  (scriptura)  Enoch  apud  Ju- 
dam  Apostolum  testimonium  possidet,  i.  e.  the  (apocryphal  book)  of 
Enodi  has  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Jude  in  its  favour ;  and  also 
by  Origen,  in  his  work  ue  principiis.^ 

bfefMtial  proof  ia  Avonr  of  9  FMtr  an^  Jtmat. 

The  epistle  of  Jude,  which  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Enoch,  (a  spurious  work,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient writers'  was  in  the  bauds  of  the  Christians  as  early  as  the  sec- 
ond century  and  beginning  of  the  third,)  confirms  the  early  existence 
of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  of 
James.  That  the  epistle  of  Jude  was  used  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Enoch,  needs  no  proof.  It  has  been  shown^  that  the  febri- 
cation  of  this  book  was  occasioned  by  the  epistle  of  Jude.  In  the 
few  fragments  of  it,  preserved  by  Fabricius  in  his  Pseudepigrapha 
N.  T.  there  are  traces  of  its  being  derived  from  a  Christian.  It 
contains  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  fall  of  the  wicked  angels, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian  version  of  Gen.  6:  2 ; 
but  why  this  should  be  introduced  in  a  history  of  Enoch;  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  except  by  the  supposition  that  the  author  was  led  to 
it  by  the  sixth  verse  of  Jude^  and  so  must  have  had  this  epistle  be- 
fore him.* 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  of  Jude  copied  fix>m  the  second  of  Pe- 
ter, which  proves  the  antiquity  of  that  book.     A  comparison  of  Jude, 

t  De  Hftbitn  maliebri,  e.  3.  9  Lib.  III.  c.  9.  {  1. 

9  See  the  DiMerUtion  de  eatboUcarum  epif tolaram  oecuiooe  et  oone ilio,  p.  31. 

4  DicBeit.  f  op.  eil.  p.  39  ete. 

9  On  the  f Objekt  of  the  book  of  Enooh,  fee  Vogel,  in  Gebler*f  Theologieel 
Joanial  for  1803,  p.  390  ete.  Hug,  p.  401  etc.  and  on  the  peasage  Jade  t.  14 
etc.  See  Hänlein  :  fipiatola  Jud»  Graece,  commentario  critico  et  annotatione 
perpetna  illnetraU.  Ed«  9.  Erlang.  1805.  p.  148  etc. 
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▼.  4  etc.  with  2  Pet.  ft  1  etc.  renders  it  very  highly  probable,  that 
the  author  of  one  of  these  epistles  had  the  other  epistle  before  him* 
Now  Jude  first  presents  to  his  hearers,  (v.  5,)  the  ancient  people 
of  God,  the  people  of  Israel,  as  an  example  fi>r  their  warning  ;  and 
then  afterwards,  contrary  to  the  order  of  times,  comes  to  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Men  angels  (y.  6,)  and  of  Sodotn  and  Gomonnh  (v.  7.)  . 
In  the  same  manner,  Peter,  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Pet.  2:  1, 
commences  with  the  words :  *^  there  were  false  prophets  among  the 
people,"  and  afterwards  brings  in  the  examfde  of  the  fallen  angels, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (v.  4  etc).  And 
Peter  had  a  natural  inducement,  in  the  context,  to  make  a  transi- 
tion to  the  fiilse  prophets  among  the  people  of  Israel,  because  he 
bad  immediately  before,  in  1:  19 — 21,  spoken  of  the  true  prophets 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  on  the  cootmry,  in  the  epistle  of  Jude, 
no  reason  can  be  discovered  for  reversing  the  order  of  time  and 
commencing  with  the  people  of  Israel.  There  is  therefore  reason 
to  believe,  Uiat  Jude  was  led  to  adopt  this  order  by  having  his  eye 
on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter ;  and  not  that  the  latter  copied  it  from 
the  former.  The  object  of  Jude's  epistle  probably  was,  by  a  repe- 
titkm  of  the  admonitions  contained  in  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  to 
impress  more  deeply  upon  the  readers  ofthat  epistle,  the  dying  ex- 
hortation of  Peter  himself,  2  Pet.  1:  14,  15.  In  the  ^^  Commenta- 
tio,  qua  eenuina  secundae  Petri  epistolae  origo  defenditur,"  and  espe- 
cially in  DahPs  Comment,  de  av^eptUf  epistolae  II  Petri  atque  Judae, 
is  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  arising  fixMn  a  comparison  of  the  par- 
allel passages  in  second  Peter  and  Jude»  and  particularly  fix>m  the 
greater  perspicuity  of  Jude's  language,  in  favour  of  the  position  that 
the  author  of  Jude's  epistle  had  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  before 
him.  The  contrary  opinion  is  advocated  by  Hug,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion. 

The  epistle  of  Jude  confirms  the  genuineness  of  James'  epistle. 
By  subjoining  to  his  name  (Jude,  v.  1.)  aieXqtog '/axoißav^  <Ube 
brother  of  James,"  he  probably  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  the  epistle  which  they  had  received  from  his  brother 
James,  who  was  now  no  more.  For  since  his  readers  must  have 
known  from  whom  they  had  received  this  epistle,  it  cannot  well  be 
supposed  that  he  added  these  words  merely  to  make  himself  known 
to  them,  or  to  dbtinguish  himself  from  others  of  the  same  name. — 
The  epistles  of  James  and  Jude  must  have  been  addressed  to  the 
same  persons ;  if  both  were  intended  for  the  readers  of  the  epistles 
of  Peter:  vide  III  and  IV,  in  thit  illustration. 
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brews  was  origimllj  written  in  Hebrew.  But  Cletnens  does  not 
represent  this  hypothesis  as  a  fact  supported  by  history.  Ob  tbe 
eootraiy,.  ii  undoubtedly  originated  from  tbe  ungrounded  opink» 
that  the  style  of  this  epistle  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
other  writings  of  PauL  Origen  paid  not  tbe  least  respect  to  this 
eoejecture  of  his  instructor  Clemens.  But  as  Clemens  adduces 
the  superscription  ugii* ^ßgaiovg  (to  the  Hebrews),  as  one  groond 
of  bis  supposition  ;  liie  question  arises»  whether  'jEßgatot  (Hebrews) 
necessarily  signifies  Jews  whose  vernacular  tongue  was  tbe  Hebrew  : 
for  if  it  does,  it  affords  an  argument  which  is  not  without  some 
weight.— Yet  Paul  might  have  written  in  Greek,  even  to  Jews  who 
spoke  Hebrew. — But,  according  to  the  idiom  of  that  day,  tbe  word 
^EßgwoQ  v^asiiot  confined  to  Jews  who  spake  Hebrew,  (as  Hiig  has 
maintained/)  but  denoted  a  circumcised  Jew,  in  opposition  to  '£kXi' 
MtfTii^.  Paul  in  bis  second  episde  to  the  Cor.  11:  22,  denominates 
ümseWEßguiog  (ä  Hebrew),  although  he  was  a  native  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  and  be  even  makes  a  distinction  between  *JSßQatog  and  VopaiyA- 
h^  (Israelite)  one  born  of  a  Jew.  Indeed  Clemens  himsell?  ex- 
tends the  signification  of  the  word  'Epg«7o$  so  far  as  to  embrace  all 
who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  divine  revelation. 

Pintaenus^  who  was  the  teacher  of  Clemens,  and  to  whom- Cle- 
mens appeals,'  did  not  probably  infer  that  this  epistle  was  addressed 
tx>  Jews  in  Palestine,  from  its  superscription  ngog  *Eßpahv9,  but 
from  several  misinterpreted  passages  of  the  Epistle  itself,  (cap.  I. 
2.  II.  13.  XII.  25,^  from  which  he  eoncluded,  that  tlie  readers  of 
this  epistle  were  sucn  Christians  as  had  enjoyed  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  Christ. 

The  language  of  the  epistle  itself,  especially  the  indefimteness  of 
certain  Greek  terms,  (such  as  dia{fiixrj  for  covenant,  9:  15),  and 
the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,,  are  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
€hreek  original. 

III.  5.    Mattheuf$  Gospel  ortginally  written  hi  Hebrew^ 

P&pias,  Irenaeus,  and  Origen,  all  testify  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Hebrew.  Papias  uses  these  words  :^  Muti^ulot  'JEßputi^ 
diuUntif  TO  loyttt  avpi^gaifßoti^  u  e.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  This  information  Papias  probably  derived 
from  one  or  the  other  of  his  two  friends  in  Palestine,  Aristion  and 
John  the  Presbyter,  whom  Eiisebius  denominates  {ftaOfjrd^  xvghv} 
<^  Disciples  of  the  Lord."    Irenaeus,  speaking  of  the  four  Gospels, 

1  Introdaetion,pt.  II.  {  141,  etc.  Andover  ed.  S  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  ^ 

3  Eotob.  H.  E.  VI.  14.  4  Eiueb.  H.  E.  III.  39. 
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iin9if»e9  ^vaffMw  u  e.  Matthew,  among  the  Hebrews,  wrote  a 
Gospel  in  tlietr  own  lan^ac;e.^  He  also  asserts,^  that  the  Ebioi»- 
ites— (whose  country  was  Palestine) — used  only  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine  used  only  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  not  also  that  of 
Mark,  which  was  published  very  early  and  under  the  authority  of 
Peter,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Jews ;  unless  it  be  admitted,  that 
Matthew's  gospel  and  that  only  was  written  in  their  native  tongue. 
Origen*  appeals  to  tradition  {nttQidoffig\  for  proof  that  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew  *Eßgmxo7g  /pdfi/ioot  avi^eraj^ftiPOK 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,^  Pantaenus  found  the 
Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew  in  India  (Arabia  Felix),  which  had 
been  brought  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew. 

Jerome^  asserts,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  which  he  tran- 
scribed, was  ipsnra  hebraicum  Matthaei,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  itself  of 
Matthew.     See  §  2.  HI.  4. 

The  Hebrew  character  of  Matthew's  autograph  is  vindicated  in 
the  ibUowing  works,  Hanlein's  Introduction  to  N.  Test.  pt.  II.  No. 
2.  p.  313—339.  Eichhorn's  Introd.  Part.  I.  p.  461 — 489.  (on 
the  proof  derived  from  the  supposed  errors  of  the  Greek  translation, 
as  discussed  in  p.  477 — 489  of  Eichhorn's  Introd. — see  the  re- 
marks of  the  Reviewer,  in  the  Haller  Litt.  Zeitung,  for  1805,  p.  371 
— 377).  Schmidt's  Introd.  pt.  I.  p.  30 — 35.  pt.  II.  preface  p.  IV — 
VI.  Feiknoser's  Introd.  to  N.  T.  p.  23 — 46.  Hug;,  od  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  Introd.  pt. 
U.  p.  342,  Andover  ed.  and  also.  Schubert,  in  his  Dissert,  critico- 
exegetica,  qaa  in  sermonem,  quo  in  evangelium  Matthaei  conscriptum 
fuerit«  bquiritur.  Gotting.  1809. 

III.  6.    Internal  evidence  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Gospels. 

In  our  Greek  text  of  Matthew,  we  may  observe  a  certain  regular 
coincidence  with  Mark's  Gospel,  and  a  uniformity  of  plan,  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  destroyed,  if  subsequent  interpolations  or 
alterations  had  been  made.®    , 

By  similar  internal  evidence,  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  John  is  established.  In  John's  Gospel,  the  harmonious 
coincidence  of  the  individual  parts  with  the  object  of  the  apostle, 
(which  was  to  confute  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Ce? 

1  E«i*b7  h7e7v78T 

>  AdT.  H«6Tes.  Lib.  I.  e.  26.  §  2.  III.  c.  11.  §  7. 

3  In  Eoseb.  H.  £.  VI.  25.  4  Hist.  EccIm.  V.  10. 

&  De  Viru  Illast.  «:  v.  Matthaeas. 

«  See  **  On  th«  Object  of  John's  gospel/'  §  G7,  G4. 
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riotbians),  speaks  for  its  integrity.^ — 'And  that  Markos  Gospel  has 
reached  us  unadulterated,  is  proved  by  the  exact  cokicidence  of  its 
presient  text  with  the  plan  which  Luke  drew  from  it. 

Ild.'  7.    Fa%thfidne99  of  the  Greek  ttanslat&r  (f  Matthew. 

As  oor  Greek  text  was  the  basis  of  all. the  versions  of  Matthew 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  as  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
church  used  this  text;  we  are  authorised,  by  the  great  estimatioD 
in  which  this  version  was  held,  to  believe  that  it  possessed  superior 
e2;cellence,  and  was  most  laithful  to  the  original.  John  undoubt- 
edly supposed  his  readers  to  be  familiar  with  our  Greek  translatioD 
of  Matthew.^ 

1  See  <*  On  the  Object  of  John's  groepel,"  p.  221. 
t  Compare  Hall.  LiU.  zeit,  for  1810.  No.  332. 
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PART   III. 


CREDIBILITT    or   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

SECTION    V. 

Hulorieal  credibility  of  the  narrationf  contained  in  the  jNew 
Testament. 

As  the  inteUigeQCe  concerning  Jesus  and  his  messengers,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  (accord- 
mg  to  ^2, 4,)  derived  from  Matthew,  John,  Mark  and  Luke,  it 
must  possess  the  highest  degree  of  credibility.  For  these  witnesses 
lacked  ndtber  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth,(l)  nor  motives  to 
communicate  it.  Matthew  and  John  were  apostles  and  confidents 
of  Jesus:  Mark  was  under  the  influence  of  the  apostles,  especially 
of  Peter  ;{2)  and  Luke  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the  history  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  his  teacher.  Sustaining  to  him  so  bti- 
mate  a  relation,  he  could  eaaly  obtain  from  this  apostle  information 
relative  to  the  earlier  incidents  of  his  life  :  be  was  likewise  his  com- 
panion during  his  residence  in  Palestine,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  oth- 
er apostles  and  of  Jesus.(d} 

That  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  aposdes, 
did  not  practise  intentional  deception ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
composed  their  narratives  with  the  utmost  historical  fidelity ;  is  evi- 
dent from  the  general  character  and  appearance  of  their  narrations» 
(4)  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  incidents  which  they  relate« 
For  these  incidents  were  of  such  a  nature  that  their  truth  necessa- 
rily must  (5)  and  eaaly  could  (6)  be  invesdgated.  Every  false 
statement,  therefore,  would  have  been  exposed  to  public  reprehen- 
äoo,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  find  any  such  in  their  books.  (7) 

Illustration  1. 
Competence  of  the  toitnesMes. 

That  the  evangelists  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  they  relate,  may  be  evinced  from  the  contents  of  the  Gos- 
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pels  themselves ;  as  ToUoer  has  proved,  in  his  work  entitled,   *'  A 
universal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion."* 

III.  2.    Peter^s  participation  in  the  composition  of  Markos 

Gospel. 

Origen  asserts,^  that  Information  of  most  undoubted  certainty  bad 
been  handed  down  to  his  time,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  as  Pe* 
ter  dictated  it  to  him  (oiV  Ilttgoi  ifptiynoaxo  aviS),  And  he  says 
not  one  word  of  the  singular  opinion,  which  was  even  then  in  circu- 
lation, that  Mark's  Gospel  contained  selections  from  the  sermons 
of  Peter. — It  has  been  already  remarked  (§2.  Illust.  6.),  that  Justin 
quotes  the  Gospel  of  Mark  under  the  title  of  anofA^fjfiOPtvfAarm 
lUtQov?  memorabilia  of  Peter.  Doubtless  he  received  an  ac- 
count of  Peter's  concern  with  this  Gospel,  from  Palestine,  the  land 
of  his  nativity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Papias^  derived  the  same  in- 
telligence from  the  same  pkice  ;  although  the  statements  of  the  lat- 
ter have  been  deformed,  probably  bv  the  additions  of  the  Ebionites, 
who  were  exclusively  attached  to  ^Iatthew's  Gospel. — ^The  Gospel 
of  Mark,  which  was  undoubtedly  written  for  Gentile  converts,  was 
probably  forwarded  from  Jerusalem  by  Peter  (whom  God  first 
appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles,  Acts  15: 7,  14),  to  the 
Christians  in  Antiochia.  Acts  11:  22  etc. 

III.  3.    The  validity  of  Luke^s  testimony. 

According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  21:  17.  24:  27,  Luke  re- 
sided vrith  Paul  at  Jerusalem  upwards  of  two  years.  Here  proba- 
bly, he  collected  those  correct  accounts,  which  he  tells  us  in  the 
introduction  to  his  <9ospel,  1:  1 — 4,  he  possessed.  It  is  ciertain 
from  Acts  21 :  18,  that  James,  the  relative  of  Jesus,  was  b  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  same  time.  Now  as  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  was  pub- 
lished before  the  expiration  of  Paul's  imprisonment.  Acts  28:  30, 
and  as  Luke's  Gospel  had  been  published  before,  Abts  1 :  1  etc. 
the  date  of  the  latter  must  probably  be  fixed  at  the  time  Luke  was 
residing  with  Paul  at  Rome.  For  it  is  not  only  certain  that  Luke 
did  accompanv  the  aposde  to  Rome,  Acts  26:  16,  but  he  roust 
have  remamed  with  him  there  a  long  time,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Luke  the  historian  is  the  same  to  whom  allusion  is  made  by 
Paul,  in  Coloss.  4:  14,  Philem.  24,  and  2  Tim.  4:  11. 

III.  4.    httemal  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  Oospels» 
It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  evangelists  nar- 

1  5*75^797       ;  9  Easeb.  H.  E.  YI.  25. 

3  Dial,  cam  Trypho,  p.  333.  See  also OptiMuIa  Aeaderoica,  Vol.  HI.  p.  67, «tc 

4  EiiMb.H.£.IlI.39. 
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rate  witix  great  simplicity«  and  throughout  manifest  entire  impartid« 
ity.  Had  they  been  disposed  or  permitted  to  interweave  fictitious 
iaterpolations  of  their  own,  they  would  have  presented  in  a  more 
prominent  manner  and  have  attempted  to  magnify  those  accounts 
which  were  favpurable  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  ;^  and  on  tbe  contrary, 
they  would  have  endeavored  to  bestow  a  more  favourable  aspect  on 
those  incidents  which  could  be  perverted  to  the  prejudice  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.  Examples. of  the  latter,  are  the  taunts  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  their  demand  of  Jesus  to  work  miracles,  (Matth«  9: 
34.  12:  34, 48  etc.  16:  1—4.  Mark  8:  11,  12.)  ;  his  disregard  of 
the  popular  call  for  a  new  miracle ;  and  notwithstanding  the  grow- 
mg  dissatisfaction,  alienating  the  people  still  more  by  directing  their 
attention  to  blessings  of  greater  importance  which  he  would  bestow 
on  them,  John  6:  30.  ouch  also  was  the  charge  against  Jesus  of 
being  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  Matt.  11;  19,  and  various  censures  and  reproaches  re* 
corded  in  John  7:  3 — 12,  48  etc.  10:  20;  and  likewise  the 
scenes  of  Gethsemane,  Matth.  26:  37  etc.  Peter's  dental  of  his 
master,  Matt.  26:  69  etc.  and  Christ's  reproof  of  his  disciples  for 
inattention  to  Iris  miracles,  Mark  6:  49—^52.  8:  14 — ^21.  The 
form  of  this  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the  evangelists,  is  seen  in 
its  proper  light,  only  when  we  compare  tlie  apocryphal  Gospels  and 
histories  of  the  apostles,  with  our  genuine  books.^  In  regard  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  it  is  manifest  from  the  whole  face  of  the  narrative, 
that  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  be  relates,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  tried  integrity  ;  that  he 
did  DOC  aim  at  acquirii^  confidence  tind  importance  among  oppo- 
sers  of  the  Gospel,  who  might  be  expected  to  scrutinize  every  thing 
he  said ;  but  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  read^s.  In  all  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his  Gospel, 
there  is  a  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  and  gloi^  of  Jesus,  and  a  tone' 
of  confident  assurance,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  and  which  evince  his  intimate  and  devout  acquaintance 
with  his  subject. 

III.  5.    The  truth  of  the  facts  narrated  in  the  QoepeU  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  J  could  not  fail  to  be  exanuned. 

Between  the  history  of  Jesus  and  other  histories,  there  is  a  vast 
difierence,  as  to  the  necessity  there  was  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of 

1  Criffen  appealn  lo  this  impartitlity  of  Uie  evmiffeliiiti»,  in  hU  work  •jrninBt 
Celta«.B>okn.  §24,4d. 

S  Compare  Fabricii  Cod«z  Apocryph.  N«  Test.  Kleukeron  the  Apocrypha  of 
tbe  New  Teel.  eepecially  p.  487-^508.  1798,  and  Paulas'  Introductionis  in  N.  T. 
capp.  teleett.  p.  261,  etc. 

3  Tbia  tone  Is  observable  principallj  in  19:  35.  2t:  84,  and  fint  epistle  1: 1--3. 
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the  ikcts  related.  With  regard  to  the  truth  df  other  eventSj  we 
may,  without  involving  ourselves  in  any  material  detriment,  admit 
or  reject  it.  But  no  one  could  avow  and  vindicate  his  belief  in  the 
history  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  authority  which  this  history  ascribed  to 
him  and  his.  apostles  ;.  without  renouncing  habits  deeply  rooted  in 
him  from  his  youth,  and  throwing  off  prejudices  which  antiquity 
bad  invested  with  a  kind  of  sanctity ;  nor,  as  Pliny^  himself  con- 
fesses, without  restraining  the  love  of  vice  and  dissipation,  and  by 
so  doing  entailing  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  his  relatives,  of  his 
countrymen  and  even  of  the  human  race.  Of  tliis,  Jesus  forewarn- 
^  the  professors  of  his  doctrine  f  and  that  his  predictions  were 
verified,  is  evinced  not  only  by  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,'  but  by  the 
letters  of  Paul,  who  in  addressing  the  churches,^  and  some  too 
whose  afi^tions  he  knew  had  become  alienated  from  him,^  speaks 
of  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  as  of  a  truth 
taught  them  by  their  own  experience,  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged. And  this  fact  is  confirmed  even  by  the  testimony  of  pagan 
writers,  who  speak  of  Christians  in  the  language  of  contempt.* 

III.  6.    There  was  every  facility  for  detecting  mtsrepresentatums 
in  the  Oospel  history,  if  any  had  es^ted. 

The  facts  here  referred  to  were,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  New 
Testament  historians,'^  universally  known  both  in  Palestine  and  in 
the  neighbouring  countries^  but  especially  at  Jerusalem,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  with  which  the  Jews  of  foreign  parts  had  much  in- 
tercourse, for  various  purposes  and  particularly  K>r  those  connected 
with  their  religion.  Thus  Philo  informs  us,  in  his  work  De  lega- 
tione  ad  Caium,^  that  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  and  those  pf  Proconsu. 
lar  Asia,  annually  forwarded  to  Jerusalem  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  offerings.  Now  when  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke 
first  published  their  several  Gospeb,  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  their 
readers  to  detect  any  imposition,  or  misrepresentations  of  fact,  in 
regard  to  events  so  recent  and  so  well  understood.     Nor  can  a 

1  Epist.  L.  X.  ep.  97.  " 

a  Matt.  6: 10-12.  K):  21,  34-96.    Lake  12:  1—12, 51-53.  14: 25,  etc. 

3  Acts  4:  ele.  28:  22. 

4  1  TheM.  2:  2.    14  etc.  2  Tbeee.  1:  4-^.  Philip,  1:  29, 30. 

5  2  Cor.  11:  23,  etc.  1  Cor.  16:  9.  Gel.  3:  4.  4:  29.  6: 12,17.  Heb.  10:  32—34. 
^  See  the  pasMj^es  adduced  io  §  1.  111.  1.  of  this  work. 

7  The  pesMgee  alluded  to  are  :  Matt.  4:  23  etc.  9:  26.14:12,35,36.  15:30 
etc.  20:  29.  21:  1—11.  28:  15.  Mark  3:  7  etc.  5:  24  etc.  6:  14.  Luke  .6:  17— 19. 
2:  17.  24:  18—20.  John  2:  23.  4:  1,  45.  etc.  12: 10— 19.  oxoojuoc  Mow  avtov  mrrfl. 
^y  i.  e^  the  world  ia  gone  after  him.  Ibid.  18:  20  etc.  Acta  2:  5.  dir6  ntxrrds  i9'- 
vovg  rwy  vn6  xbif  o^(h>«/^— out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  Ibid.  10:  36—38. 

B  Page  1035  etc.  alao  p.  1083. 
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doubt  arise  whether  the  accounts  concerniog  Jesas  were  knowB 
finom  the  beginping,  and  public! j  talked  of:  tor  we  learn  irom  the 
book  of  Acts  that  Uie  principal  incidents  of  tbe  gospel  history,  the 
instructions,  the  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  were  not 
only  committed  to  writing,  but  were  made  the  theme  of  oral  com* 
muoication.^  This  fact  is  established  by  Matthew  26:  13,  and  by 
Paul,  who  asserts  k  with  the  utmost  assurance,  even  in  epistles  ad<? 
dressed  to  persons  hostile  in  their  feelings  towards  him  and  dis- 
posed to  watch  for  his  halting.^  Moreover,  the  principal  facts  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  are  so  interwoven^  with  the  nature  and  oriein 
of  Christianity,  that  even  tliose  among  the  earlier  Christians,  wno 
entertained  different  views  of  many  christian  doctrines,  did  not 
suppose  $bßy  could  be  called  Chriitians,  unless  they  adhered  te 
these  fundamental  historical  truths,  and  reconciled  them  with  their 
other  opinions.  It  is  very  questionable,  whether  any  Gkiostic  sect 
denied  the  incidents  of  the  visible  history  of  Christ«  Cerinthus  in- 
deed taught  that  the  Aeon  Christ  abandoned  the  man  Jesus  during 
his  sufferings  and  death ;  but  he  admitted  that  Jesus  rose  again. 
The  Docetae,  Marcion  and  the  Manicheans,  according  to  whose 
system  every  thing  corporeal  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  iricked- 
ness,  unable  to  deny  the  facts  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection^ 
had  recourse  to  the  subterfuge  that  diey  were  only  apparent. 

AxDong  those  written  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  the  Gos^ 
pel  of  Matthew  at  least  was  at  an  early  date  circulated  so  generally 
m  Palestine,  tliat  the  multitude  of  copies  to  which  difl^rent  addi- 
tions wore  made  by  those  who  used  it,  gave  rise  to  various  and  dis- 
cordant editions  of  that  book.  And  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  how 
various  copies  of  this  Gospel  might  be  di&rently  interpolated  m 
Palestine,  ^here  there  was  so  much  opportunity  to  obtain  both  au- 
thentic and  unauthentic  accounts  of  Jesus.  Such  an  interpolated 
Gospel  of  Matthew  must  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  used'by 
Jerome,  have  been.  And  to  such  interpolated  copies  of  Matthew, 
Luke  doubtless  refers  (1:1, 2.},  where  he  says :  *'  Many  have  un- 
dertaken to  compose  a  history  of  the  things  which  have  occurred 
amongst  us,  as  those  delivered  them  to  us,  who,  from  the  beginning, 
were  eye-witnesses  dnd  ministers  of  the  word."  By  the  words, 
Sin/n^t^  etc.  Luke  either  intended  to  give  the  title  of  those  written 
accounts,  or  he  wished  to  convey  tbe  idea,  that  the  authors.of  them 

?'ve  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses  as  their  source  of  information« 
et  this  will  not  prove  that  all  these  statements  were  correct;  for 
had  Luke  regarded  those  Siij^iiaHQ  as  perfectly  authentic,  he  would 
not  (v.  3,  4,)  have  opposed  his  own  Gospel  to  them,  as  being  a  his- 

1  Act«  2:  22  etc.  13:  24->31.  (compare  ▼.  11.)  17:  38,  31.  25:  19.  26:  22, 23, 26, 
ovrJo  knt»  iv  vwinif,  itfiTtaaytUvov  tovto,  for  tbU  thing  was  not  dooe  in  a  cor- 
ner. 9  1  Cor.  15:  3-11.  Colofls.  1 :  23.  Heb.  2:  3,  4.  3  1  Tim.  3: 15,  eto. 

13 
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tory  €>f  Jesus  composed  aupißaig,  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Pa* 
pias  also  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  various  difiereDt  transcripts  of 
Matthew^y  when  he  says  r^  JUaj&ulog  ^EßgaU^  itakixit^  ta  koyict 
avttfyguqito'  i^Qfuipsvoi  d'  avta,  oig  idvvaro,  i'naütog,  i.  e.  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  each  one  interpreted 
it  as  be  could.  The  word  ^^fti^iffvai  may  refer  partly  to  the  trans- 
lations- from  the  Hebrew,  and  partly  to  additions. 

Again  the  gospel  of  Mark,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  the 
earliest  of  all,  and  in  Palestine,  must  have  been  well  known  among 
foreign  Chr'istians  both  at  Antioch  and  in  more  remote  places,  even 
before  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome ;  as  may  be  inferred 
from  1  Cor.  7:  10*  2  Cor.  8:  18.  That  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was 
written  beibre  either  of  the  other  Gospels,  is  probable  from  the 
foUowing  considerations :  first j  the  coincidence  of  Mark  with  Mat- 
tliew  and  Luke,  is  accounted  for  just  as  weH  by  the  supposition  that 
the  two  latter  had  Mark  before  them,  as  by  tlie  contrary  supposition 
that  Mark  availed  himself  of  their  Gospels:  secondly^  if  Mark  wrote 
his  Gospel  first,  this  circumstance  will  best  account  for  the  fact 
•that  Matthew  and  Luke  contain  so  much  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  For  both  were  in  possession  of  a  sufficiency  of 
si^pplementary  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mark  had  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke  before  him  it  would  be  unaccountable 
that  he  should  omit  so  large  a  portion  of  their  contents :  thirdly, 
Mark  contains  but  little  which  is  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
And  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  composed  a  new  Gospel 
for  the  sake  of  these  few  supplements  if  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  had  previously  existed  ?  Besides ;  what  part  could  Pe- 
ter have  had  in  the  composition  of  Mark's  Grospel,  if  Mark  derived 
nearly  the  whole,  of  it  trom  Matthew  and  Luke  ?  or  how  could  it 
be  asserted»  that  Mark  wrote  (og  Ilitgog  viffjytiaato  »vtdo  as  Peter 
dictated  to  him  ?  From  all  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  Gos- 
pel was  that  of  Mark.  Again ;  m  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  primarily  for  the  Antiochtans,  it  has 
been  urged  :  firsts  that  the  Greeks  in  Antioch,  who  were  convert- 
ed by  Christians  that  were  natives  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  ^Acts  11: 
20,)  were  "JEXXijp^g  (Acts  15:  1,)  or  uncircumcised  ;  and  for  such, 
evidently,  was  the  Gospel  of  Mark  composed.  Secondly,  the  deep- 
est interest  was  felt  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Christians  at  Antioch ; 
and  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  their  conversion  had  reached  that  place» 
Barnabas  Was  despatched  to  them  without  delay,  (Acts  11: 
22.)  Now  the  preparation  of  a  Greek  biography  of  Jesus  for  the 
new  Christians  would  be  perfectly  consonant  with  this  solicitude  for 
their  prosperity  ;  as  would  also  be  the  commission  of  this  charge  to 
Mark,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  Col.  4:   10.     Thirdly^ 

1  EoMb.  Hilt.  Eccl.  III.  39. 
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die  sons  of  Siiiioa  of  Cfveiie,  who  are  mentioned  <m\f  id  Mark's 
Gospel  (!&  22),  probably  were  among  those  Christians  of  Cyrene, 
spoken  of  in  Acts  11:  20,  [as  having  come  and  preached  the  Lord 
Jesus  at  Antioch;  and  if  so,  the  feet  that  their  father  bore  the 
Saviour's  cross  would  have  been  an  interesting  circumstance  to  the 
AotiochianSy  and  consequently  would  be  peoufiariy  suitable  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  Gospel  addressed  to  them].  FinaUy^  that  this 
Gospel  was  published  prior  to  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  is  in- 
fenred  Crom  2  Cor.  8:  18,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  an  «S£ig>og, 
cv  0  inaipog  iw  x^  iiayyMof  dUi  naaoitf  IxntXtiOimv,  u  e.  a  brother 
who  has  acquired  praise  through  all  the  churchesi  by  his  services  io 
regard  to  the  Gospel.  This  u^ihpog  (brother)  seems  to  have  been 
Mark.  For  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved  that  tvu/yAiOp 
was  at  that  early  period  used  to  denote  a  biography  of  Jesus ;  still 
the  praise  which  he  is  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  acquired  by  his 
services  in  the  Gospel,  might  arise  not  only  irom  his  travels  for  the 
extension  of  Chrisuanity,  but  ako  from  his  historical  account  of 
Jesiis.  Paul,  it  appears,  was  not  ignorant  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  at 
least  the  passage  1  Cor.  7: 10,  which  he  adduces  as  a  declaration 
of  Christ,  is  found  no  where  except  in  Mark  10:  12.  This  same 
adiX^poc  Paul  sent  vrith  Titus  to  Corinth,  to  collect  a  contribution 
for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem ;  and  for  such  a  charge,  Mark  was 
peculiarly  adapted,  beaug  a  member  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  12:  12,)  and  a  companion  of  Barnabas  (Acts  15:  39,)  who 
was  likewise  concerned  with  this  contribution.  Gal.  2:  1.  Nor 
could  Mark,  as  a  pupil  of  Peter  and  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  fail  to  possess  influence  with  that  portion  of  the  church 
at  Corinth,  which  was  disposed  to  adhere  to'  the  party  of  the  apoe« 
ties  Peter  and  James,  and  to  which  Mark,  in  company  with  Titus, 
was  sent  by  Paul.  [From  these  consideratioos  it  appears  that  Mark 
was  the  adeXq>6g  or  brother,  of  whom  Paul  says,  that  he  bad  ac- 
quired the  approbation  of  all  the  churches  by  bk  services  in  regard 
to  the  Gospel ;  and  that  Paul  was  himself  acquainted  with  Mark's 
Gospel ;  and  hence  it  of  course  follows  that  this  Gospel  must  have 
been  published,  and  was  open  to  scrutiny  and  to  detection  if  it  had 
contained  any  misrepresentation]. 

Finally,  that  the  writings  of  Luke,  which  were  published  during 
the  hnprisonment  of  Paul,  must  necessarily  have  been  early  known, 
not  only  to  Theophilus  and  his  fellow-citizens,^  but  also  to  the  in- 

l  ThMe  eoold  not  hsre  been  well  the  inhabitaoto  of  Palestine  ;  for  how  could 
Loke,  him^lf  a  straozer  there,  have  written  what  ia  recorded  in  hia  Goepel  (ch. 
1:4.)  to  a  person  reaident  in  the  very  theatre  of  the  traniactiona  he  relates? 
Michaelis  in  the  3d  edition  of  his  Introdaction  to  the  N.  Test,  quotes  from  a  trea- 
tiM  of  Theodore  Hase,  the  opinion  that  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Palestine, 
and  had  been  high  priest.  And  in  tlie  4th  ed.  (p.  1091.)  he  was  as  much  disposed  , 
to  adopt  this  opinion  himself,  as  he  was  to  treat  it  as  an  improbable  conjecture  ia 
the  third  (p.  933,  936.) 
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habitants  of  other  countries  ;  is  proved  in  the  work  **  On  the  Ob^ 
ject  of  the  Gospel  history  of  John,"  p.  377.  If  we  suppose  Luke's 
Gospel  was  written  in  the  commencement  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  while  various  other  Asiatic  Christians  beside  Luke  were  at- 
tending him,  and  that  some  of  these  returned  to  Asia  during  the 
continuance  of  the  apostle's  captivity ;  this  will  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  early  promulgation  of  Luke's  Gospel  in  Asia. 

III.  7.  J%e  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  must  be  admitted;  far 
even  those  whose  depravity  prompted  them  to  disobey  its  injunc- 
tions, acknowledged  its  fundamental  facts.  , 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  which  was  universally  received  as 
genuine,  and  those  epistles  of  Paul  which  were  addressed  to  particu- 
lar Churches  or  to  their  officers,^  shew,  both  in  their  superscriptions 
and  in  various  particular  passages,^  that  the  early  existence  of  chris- 
tian churches  was  a  well  known  fact.  The  Annab  of  Tacitus  also 
corroborate  what  is  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  (ch.  2  etc.) 
in  regard  to  the  multitudes  of  Christians  not  only  in  Judea  and  else- 
where, but  even  in  Rome  itself,  before  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero.^  Hence  we  must  necessarily  infer  that  the  ÜBicts,  of 
the  truth  of  which  every  Christian  was  required  to  profess  his  con- 
viction, were  actually  believed  by  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  at  a 
time,  when  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  investigate  their  truth,  but  no 
easy  matter  to  avow  a  {>elief  of  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that  these 
ÜBicts  were  not  manifestly  fictitious  and  false,  but  were  really  atten- 
ded by  evidence  which  appeared  satisfactor}*^  on  the  closest  investi- 
gation. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  some,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  on  which  the  christian  religion  is  based, 
sDOold  nevertheless  disavow  Christianity.  For,  the  rear  which  led 
them  to  conceal  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  cause  of  Jesus/  or 
at  least  not  to  venture  actually  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tianis,^  nay,  even  the  hostility  which  their  conduct  on  some  occasions 
betrayed,  can  be  naturally  accounted  for,  without  impairing  in  the 
least  the  truth  and  indisputable  certainty  of  the  history  of  Jesus. — 
Prejudice  and  passion,  which  in  Christians  nothing  but  the  force  of 

i  1  TUn.  1;  3.  3: 15.  4:  11  «te.  Tit.  1:  5  eto. 

a  1  Cor.  1:8.  7:  17.  11:16.  14:33. 16:1,8  «te.  19.  2  Cor.  8: 1. 11:  28.  €kl. 
1:  22.  2:  7—10.    Rom.  15:  19—27. 

'  See  AoDotationM  ad  philosopbkaoi  Kantii  do  roli^ione  doclrinam,  §  XIX. 
(1793,)  where  it  is  remarked,  that  this  testimony  of  Tacitae  aothorizee  tlie  infer- 
eae«  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  must  have  been  bietorieallj  troe. 

4  «ee  John  12:  42, 43.  3:  2.  7:   13.  9:  21—23. 

*  Acta  5: 12, 13.  Compare  '*  An  Andress  to  a  female  fViend,  whoso  faith  in  the 
dltinitf  of  the  Chrbtian  religion  had  become  waToring/*  p.  74  eto. 
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truth  could  entirely  overcome,  might  have  possessed  so  great  an 
influeoce^  with  persons  of  little  love  for  truth,  and  of  a  contumacious 
spirit,  as  to  urge  them  to  dispute  even  the  most  indubitable  facts. — 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  his  *^  own  country"  regarded  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  with  amazement,  but  were  oflbnded  at  the  humility  of  his 
origm  ;^  the  Pharisees  said,  **  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he 
keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day  ;"^  and  the  Sadducees,  who  denied 
the  resurrection,  were  displeased  that  Peter  and  John  should  preach 
Jesus  as  risen  from  the  dead.^  Moreover,  the  truth^  of  these  facts 
was  actually  acknowledged  by  many,®  who  were  selfish  enough^  to 
deny  the  consequences 'which  flowed  from  them.  Such  persons  did 
▼iolence^  to  their  own  conscience;  and  this,  sometimes  with  the 
most  impious  and  unblushing  audacity,^  without  any  pretext  at  all; 
8t  other  times  under  pretence  of  some  difliculty^^  attending  those 
doctrines  of  Jesus  in  support  of  which  miracles  had  been  wrought 
befiMre  their  eytss,  or  they  attempted  to  account  for  these  miraculous 
events  by  aseribmg  them  to  some  cause,  which,  instead  of  reoom- 
mending  Christianity,  would  reflect  disgrace  and  odium  upon  iu^\ 
Tbe  real  cause  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospel  history  will 
hereafter  be  considered,  (^  8.  111.  8»)  all  tliat  needs  to  be  proved  in 
this  place  is,  that,  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  history  are  not 
fictitions,  but  were  actaally  observed  by  eye  md  ear-witnesses,  pre-» 
dsely  IB  tbe  manner  recorded. 

On  the  credibility  of  the  historical  contents  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works :  Kleuker,  vol. 
III.  part  II.  sect.  1.  Hanlein,  pt.  I.  chap.  4.  ^  2.  Hug's  Introd. 
pt.  I.  p.  83—87.  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  divroe  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  19,  25, 88— lOd. 

1  See  £rneeti  OpaMula  philolo^co-eritica,  p.  93  etc.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat. 
^  Matt.  13:  54  etc.  15: 12.  compare  v.  11.  Luke  20:  19,  compare  9^18/  John  7: 
47-^  3  Jolm  9: 16.  i  Acta  4: 2:17: 32. 

6  John  11:  47, 48  etc.   Acta  5:  28.  6: 13  etc 

«  Matthew  27:  42.  John  7:  3,  5,  21—26;  9:  16—18. 10:  21.  11:  47 etc.  12:  10,  II. 
Lake  13:  14,  where  the  Ruler  of  the  aynagogoe  acknowledgee  the  miracle 
»nagkt  by  iesiM.  Acta  2:  22  «o^i^  not  »viol  ol3ffr«,  aa  you  yooraeUea  alto 
know.    4:7.  (comp.  3:2-8)  14—16,  21,  22. 

7  Matth.  11: 16—19.  8  John  15:  22—25.  Matth.  11:  20—24. 

t  Uke  IG:  11.  Joka  9: 24,28, 34  11:  49.  and  Acta.  4: 17, 18, 21. 5: 17  (oomp.  v. 
14^16.)  28:  40.  7:  54,  57  etc.  11:  3.  comp.  ▼.11.1  These.  2: 15. 
^  John  7: 27,  41  etc.  U  Matt.  9:  34. 12:  24.  Acta  2:  13. 
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SECTION    VI. 

JcnLs  himself  prof  esses  the  divinity  of  his  mission  arid  doctrines. 
It  is  therefore  historically  trae,  tliat  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
who  (as  Tacitus  informs  us,  Annal.  L.  XV.  c.  44.)  was  put  to 
death  by  Pontius  Pilate  the  Procurator,  ra  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
did  profess  to  be  a  divine  messenger  ;(1)  who  had  neither  derived 
bis  doctrines  from  other  men,  nor  discovered  them  by  the  powers  of 
his  own  mind,(2)  but  received  them  from  God.(3)  According  to 
his  own  declaration^  his  conscientious  reverence  for  God  (John  5: 
30.  7:  18.  8:  29,  55),  and  most  intimate  union  with  him  (John 
8:  16,  29.  14:  10.  10:  38.  16:  15),  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  communicate  any  thing  solely  by  himself,  or  without  the  oo-ope- 
ration  of  God.(4)  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  his  constant  union  with 
God,  that  he  demanded  that  all  his  communications(5)  should  be 
received,  not  as  the  doctrines  of  the  mere  man  Jesus,  but  as  the 
declarations  of  God(6)  himself;  and  that  they  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  perfect  truth.(7)  Hence  he  required,  that  in  those 
things  which  should  transcend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  we 
should  implicitly  believe  him  upon  his  own  authority ;  that  we 
should  receive  his  declarations  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  had 
long  been  most  intimately  united  with  God,(8)  and  who  had  the 
most  perfect  acquaintance(9)  (Matt.  11:27.  John  8:  55,)  with 
things  divine,  and  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Ac- 
cordingly, 'he  assured  his  hearers,  that  nothing  but  irreverence  for 
Göd,(10)  which  is  itself  criminai,(ll)  could  prompt  them  to  reject 
his  doctrines ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  every  one  who  believed 
him,  believed  God  himself.(12)  Nor  is  there  reason  to  fear,  that 
his  apostles  and  disciples  might  have  misunderstood  what  he  taught 
concerning  his  union  with  God  ;  inasmuch  as  his  pretensions  were 
generally  known,  and  were  frequently  disputed  by  hb  enemies,  (Matt. 
26:  63,  68.  27:  54.  John  19:  7.  5:  18.  6:  41  etc.  10:  33,  36.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS« 

1st  Illustration.  The  expressions  which  Jesus  used  concerning 
the  divinity  of  his  mission,  are  these  :  ^tog,  6  navi^g  inioxiiU — 
enffAxpi  fjie  God  the  Father  deputed — ^sent  me,  John  8:  42.  6:  29. 
17:  3,  antOTiiXag  ligtop  xofffiov  thou  didst  depute  (or  send)  me  as 
an  apostle  into  the  world,  John  17:  18,  23.  5:  27  etc.  8:  16,  18. 
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7:  16,  28 :  iym  iJ^kv^a  iw  ovofAuu  tov  narpog  fiov  I  am  come  in 
my  Father's  name,  John  5:  43  ;  anifdavrov  ovx  ikijkv^^ay  aU'  ?at&¥ 
iXnß^pig  6  nin%päifAt  I  came  not  of  mysdf,  but  he  is  true  who  sent 
me,  John,  7:  ^. 

On  the  signification  of  these  expressions  of  Jesus  relative  to  the 
divinity  of  his  mission  and  doctrines,  and  concerning  faith  in  his  di- 
vine authority  ;  the  reader  may  consult  SUskind's  historico-exegeti- 
cal  investigation  of  the  question :  ''  In  what  respect  did  Jesus  assert 
the  divinity  of  his  religious  doctrines  and  practice  ?''  published  Tu« 
hingen  1802 ;  and  the  German  edition  of-  the  two  dissertations  De 
sensu,  quo  suam  Jemis  dootrinam  divinam  perhibuent.  P.  I.  1798, 
P.  11.  1801.  In  this  work  of  Siiskind,  tlie  divinity  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,)  of  the  doctrines  and  mission  of  Jesus,  is  proved 
from  the  declarations  of  the  Saviour  himself:  and  vindicated  against 
those  explanations  of  the  above  mentbned  passages  of  John,  which 
would  make  them  teach  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  only 
in  a  vague  sense.  See  also  the  dissertation  of  the  author  of  this 
work  ^^  On  the  spirit  of  Christianity,'^  in  Flatt's  Magazine  vol.  I.  p. 
105—110. 

Note.  The  hypothesis,  which  derives  the  plan  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  from  the  E^ne  school,  has  lately  been  advocated  by  Staud- 
lin.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  Bengel  has  said  in  opposition 
to  it,  in  bis  ^^  Remarks  on  the  attempt  to  derive  Christianity  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Essenes,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine  vol.  VII.  p.  126 
etc.  See  also  the  Tübinger  gelehrt,  anzeigen,  for  1800,  p.  387, 
and  Liinerwald,  "  On  the  pretended  derivation  of  Christianity  from 
the  E^ene  doctrines,"  in  Henke's  Magazine  vol.  IV.  pt.  2,  p.  371. 

2d  Illustration.  JIaJ*  omog  ygafiftara  oUe,  (iti  fAefiu&tjxwg^  ifiri 
d^daxtj  oSx  foTip  ifti},  dUXd  tov  nifirpavtoQ  fie^  how  knoweth  this  man 
the  scriptures,  since  he  is  not  of  the  learned  ? — my  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  his  who  sent  me.  On  this  passage,  the  author  has  made 
the  following  remark  :*  **  The  phrase  oux  iarip  igAi^,  proves  that  the 
contrasted  ^one  iatl  tov  ni^^avrog  /i«  as  welt  as  that  in  verse  17, 
ix  TOV  ^fov,  signifies  more  than  merely  this :  my  doctrine  is  deriv- 
ed firom  the  will  of  God  as  discovered  by  reason;  the' voice  of  God 
in  roe  (the  voice  of  conscience)  prompts  me  to  teach ;  my  doctrine 
flowed  from  reflection  on  the  will  of  God.  For  on  this  supposition, 
the  reason  and  conscience  referred  to,  would  be  the  mere  human 
reasou  and  human  conscience  of  Jesus.  But  conscience,  if  left  to 
herself,  is  liable  to  error,  even  when  the  intention  is  sincere ;  so  that 
the  voice  of  conscience  may  be  the  voice  of  an  erring  conscience, 
and  consequently  merely  the  supposed  voice  of  God." 

3d  Illustration.  John  7:  16.  14:  24. 

I  John  7: 15, 16.  3  gee  Flatfs  Magaäne,  vol.  IV.  p.  219. 

3  See  Flau  e  Magazine  vol.  I,  p.  117,  note  4. 
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4th  Illustration.    John  8:  86,  38|  4Q.    iS:49,50.  15:  15.  17: 
8.  Matthew  11:  S7. 
,   5th  Illustration,  John  5:  30.  8:  28.  14:  10.  12:  49. 

6th  Illustration.  John  12:  48 — 50.  compare  oviiv  v.  30,  and 
nivxa  Matt.  11:  27.  John  17:  7.^  li^  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  the  man  Jesus  remained  unacquainted  with  any  thing  (^ 
80)  ;  on  such  subjects  he  did  not  publish  his  own  (human)  views, 
but  acknowtedgecl  liis  ignorance,  as  in  Mark  13:  32.  Hence  it  fol* 
lows,  that  even  in  such  cases,  he  taught  nothing  which  was  his  otm, 
(/|  iavTOv  of  himself,  John  5:  30.  8:  28.  12:  49),  nothing  without 
a  commission  from  the  Father,  or  contrary  to  bis  will,  John  12:  49. 
8:  28.  Moreover,  the  cause  of  this  nescience,  was  not  a  limited 
divine  influence,  arising  from  a  limited  union  of  the  man  Jesus  with 
the  divinity,  (for  this  was  in  itself  unbounded,)  John  3:  34;  but  it 
arose  from  a  voluntary  restriction,  (^  81.  111.  4,)  by  virtue  of  which, 
Jews^  himself  did  not  wish  to  know  more  than  the  divine  omnis- 
cience, with  which  he  was  most  closely  united,  (^  76,)  chose  at 
that  time  (^  80,)  to  communicate  to  him  (^  44.) 

7th  Illustration.  John  7:  16.  14:24.  17:  8,  14,  ra^jj/iora  a 
JUdmnag  (lot^^  Xoyog  isov  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me — thy 
word.  In  v.  8,  47,  comp,  v*  43.  Thus  Jolm  the  Baptist  says  of 
Jesus,  ttt  ^np^axa  tov  OtoS  XaXii  he  speaketh  the  words  of  God, 
John  3:  34 ;  and  Jesus  approved  his  testimony,  John  5:  33.  Com. 
Luke  11:  49.  Matt,  23:  34. 

8th  Illustration.  John  8:  16, 26,  40,  45-— 47.  John  5:  80.  17: 
8,  comp.  3:  33,  and  34,  and  '^  36.       ^ 

9th  Illustration.  'O  i*  tov  ov^avov  xutaßag — o  (U¥  naga  too 
^^iov^  itigaits  TO  If  nttztpa — ta¥  ov¥  OtmQiiti  xqv  viop  tov  ap^poinov 
avaßaivovxu^  Snov  tjv  to  ngoTigov — fifji&op  natga  tov  narpoy— iva- 
U»  nogivofAa*  ngog  tov  nattgcc  he  who  came  down  from  heaven- 
he  who  is  from  God,  hath  seen  the  Father — if  ye  should  see  the 
Son  of  man  ascending  to  where  he  was  before? — I  came  forth  from 
the  Father— again  I  go  to  the  Father,  John  3:  13.  6:  46,  62.  16: 
28,  comp.  3:  31.  ^ 

IQth  Illustration.  *0  fA^  ntartvoip,  tjdfj  xtxgiTM  he  that  believeth 
not,  is  condemned  already,  John  3:  18. 

1 1  th  Illustration.  This  belief  on  the  authoritv  of  Jesus,  in  things 
which  lie  beyond  human  knowledge,  is  demanded  by  him  in  John 
3:11—18,32. 

12th  Illustration.^  John  12:  48,49.  5:  38,42— 44.  8:  42—47. 
Luke  lO:  16,  6  di  ifii  i^itoiy,  aüixii  top  dnomMaPTafti  he  that 
despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 

13th  Illustration.  'O  top  Xoyop  fiov  anovtov^  huI  -  ntOTeviop  rij» 
m'fixpavTl  fii  he  that  heareth  my  doctrine,  and  believeth  him  who 
sent  me,  John  12:  44.  5:  24.  13:  20,  comp.  3:  3  etc.  See  on  this 
passage  the  Magazine,  vol.  VII,  p.  67  etc. 
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SECTION  VII. 

EoUence  of  the  truth  of  the  professions  and  declar4Uions  of  Jesus 
concerning  himself 

I.  FROM  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  GENERAL  CONDUCT« 

Although  the  declaratioos  of  Jesus  eoncemiog  bis  union  with  God, 
maj  have  been  grounded  on  his  own  internal  and  immediate  con- 
sciousness,  which  afforded   him  the   fullest  conviction   of   their 
truth ;(1)  yet  the  only  evidence  by  which  others  can  be  convinced 
of  their  truth,  must  be  external,  or  must  consist  in  facts  which  ac- 
cord with  his  professions.(2)     And  such  evidence  is  not  wanting. 
The  general  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  shield  him  from  the 
suspicioD  of  having  knowingly  laid  claim  to  a  connexion  with  God 
which  wa$  fictitious  and  imaginary ;    his  character  entitles  his  testi- 
moay  to  credence  (John  14:  10.  10:  38).     So  far  was  he  removed 
from  any  visionaiy  projects,(3)  which  might  have  led  him  intention- 
ally to  feign  any  particular  relation  to  God,  that  he  reje<äed  those 
acknowledgements  of  respect  which  were  obtruded  on  him  :(4)  and 
on  the  contrary,  out  of  pure  love  to .  God  (Matt.  26:  63  etc.  John 
8:  49)  and  to  the  truth  which  he  was  commissioned  to  teach  (John 
8:  55),  he  persevered  in  asserting  uniformly  his  extraordinary  union 
with  God,  although  it  evidently  entailed  on  him  the  most  grievous 
consequences.(5)     Nor  did  he  relinquish  these  high  pretensions, 
even  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  promised  himself  not  a  single 
advantage  from  them,  (Matt.  526:  64.  Luke  22:  69.  23:  46,  42,) 
unless  he  was  immovably  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  of  the  divine 
approbation  of  hjs  conduct  in  avowing  them.     And  how  sincere  and 
firm  bis  conviction  was  of  tlie  reality  ofthat  extraordinary  coopera- 
tion of  God  to  which  he  laid  claim,  is  evinced  by  his  confident  ex- 
pectation of  the  successful  issue  that  would  crown  his  purposes,  after 
he  should  liave  submittied  to  a  disgraceful  death,  which  seemed  ac- 
cording to  human  calculation  (Luke  24:  19— -21)  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  their  success.(6)     And  this  expectation,  he  avowed  by  the 
most  express  and  eonfident  assertk)ns,(10)  as  well  as  by  his  actions ; 
in  defiance  of  the  unprombing  coounencement  of  his  work,  (7)  and 
14 
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the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  its  advancement ;  in  opposiuon  to 
the  tardy  improvement  and  great  imbecility  of  those  who  were  to 
be  the  instruments  of  the  propagatioti  of  his  doctrines  after  his 
death  ;(8)  from  whose  agency  he  could  himself  have  expected  but 
Ktde,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  firm  confidence  in  the  aid  of  God.(9) 
For  he  refused  that  honour,  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  means 
of  popularity  and  human  management,  (John  6:  15) :  he  sought 
neither  to  procure  nor  to  retain  the  applause  of  the  multitudey(ll) 
and  he  did  not  court  the  favour  of  the  great.(12)  On  the  contrary» 
although  he  was  early  conscious  of  the  exalted  nature  of  his  desti- 
nation, (Luke  2:  46 — 49),  he  did  not  prosecute  his  wide  and  com- 
prehensive plan  (John  4:  21 — 23.  10:  16)(13)  with  impassioned 
ardour :  nor  was  he  in  haste  to  enter  precipitately  (Luke  3:  23)  oq 
the  duties  of  his  public  office,  but  designedly  postponed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  his  plan,  till  the  time  subsequent  to  bis 
death.(14)  This  moderation  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  with 
which  Jesus  professed  to  believe  himself  entrusted  by  God,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  character  of  an  enthusiast,  who  might 
merely  imagine  himself  the  subject  of  the  peculiar  aid  and  influ- 
ence of  Crod.  An  enthusiast  would  not  indeed  have  entertained 
such  extensive  views,(15)  or  have  fixed  on  so  comprehensive(l6)  a 
plan,(17)  and  especially  white  the  immediate  results  were  so  incon- 
siderable as  those  which  appeared  during  the  life  of  Je^us  (Matt. 
13:  31 — 33).  Besides,  a  person  of  fanatical  character  would  un- 
doubtedly have  seized,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glowing  fancy  have 
wrought  still  higher,  the  popular  ideas  concerning  the  Messiah  ;(18) 
ideas  so  grateful  to  an  enthusiastic  mind,  and  so  current  among  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Jesus,(19)  that  notwithstanding  he  frequently 
and  explicitly  opposed  them,(20)  his  very  disci ple»could  not  relin- 
qubh  them  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,(21)  and  only  after  the 
death  of  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  Messiah  (Luke  20: 525-— 46). 

Illustrations. 

1st  Illustration.  The  certainty  with  which  Jesus  believed  him- 
self united  with  God,  he'  expresses  in  these  words  i/d  olda  I  know, 
John  8:  14.  That  an  immediate  and  infallible  consciousness  of  die 
divine  agency  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  was  not  impossible,  is  proved  by 
Koppen,  in  his  treatise  entitled  "  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wis- 
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dorn;"  by  Kleoker,  in  his ''^  Examination  and  explanation  of  the 
prbcipal  evidences  for  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  Christianity  ; 
and  by  Flatt,  in  his  dissertation  entitled  ^*  Observationes  ad  coropa- 
nmdam  Kandanam  disciplinam  cum  doctrina  Christiana  pertinentes.*' 
This  possibility,  which  is  the  object  of  present  inquiry,  is  also  ad- 
mitted by  Plank,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  thedogicai  sciences ; 
tfid  by  Schoiid,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy. . 

2d  Illustration.  John  S:  31,  36.  ^compare  the  work  <'On  the 
object  of  John's  Gospel,"  p.  199  etc.)  John  15:  2i. 

8d  inustFBtion.  "O  Cvtfov  z^v  do^av  xov  itifitpaptog  avtov  (in  op- 
positioo  to  V  Cv^wp  Tijy  dSia^  t^p  Map)  alij^ijg  iai$,  nal  iiwta  ip 
uit^  o5»  lat&  he  that  seeketh  the  glory  of  him  who  sent  him  (in 
opposition  to  ^'  he  that  seeketh  his  own  glory")  is  true,  and  fiifae- 
hood  is  «ot  ia  him.  John  7:  18.  ' 

4tb  niustradon.  John  6:1$.  Matt.  16:20.  17:9.  Luke  12: 
13  etc 

5tb  Illustration.  John  5: 18.  6:  60,66.  10:  31—33.  Matt.  26: 
63-^. 

Gth  ilhistralion.  After  Jesus  had  declared  that  bis  church  should 
be  invincible,  he  immediately  apprised  his  disciples  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  which  awaited  himself,  Matt.  16:  18—23,  and  21: 
37—43.  26r  11*^13.  He  speaks  of  his  death,  and  likewise  of  the 
extension  of  his  gospel  over  the  whole  earth,  John  3:  14 — 16.  6: 
51.  10:  15,  16.  12:  24,  31,  32.  16:  7,  8.  17:  19.  And  in  John 
8: 28,  he  states  that  only  when  his  enemies  should  have  brought 
him  to  the  cross  (oroy  vxjfciüfjTt  comp.  12:  33),  when  his  life  should 
be  taken  away,  not  by  bis  own  hands  but  by  those  of  his  enemies 
(8: 22),  would  the  prc^ess  of  bis  work  make  it  appear  more  satis- 
factorily, that  he  had  not  been  guided  by  caprice,  which  would  ne- 
cessarily cease  to  act  at  death  ;  andjn  generaF,  that  he  bad  not  been 
acting  for  himself  merely  dg>  iavtov,  but  that  it  was  the  cause  and 
the'  work  of  God  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Now  the  plans  of  God, 
the  murderers  of  Jesus  had  not  power  to  defeat ;  because  he  was 
able  to  rase  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and  to  accomplish  his  divine  pre- 
dictions relative  to  his  returrt  to  the  Father  (6:  14,  21)  with  all  the 
important  consequences  of  that  return  (16:  7.  Matt.  24:  14  etc. 
comp.  John  8:  24, 50),  in  a  manner  which  would  place  the  declara- 
tions of  Jesus,  that  he  acted  under  immediate  divine  influence,  be- 
yond all  doubt.  (John  8:  16,  13.) 

The  value  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  a 
divme  mission,  which  is  afibrded  by  his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, is  shown  by  Schwartze,  in  his  work  On  the  death  of  Jesus, 
Leipsic,  1805,  p.  87—107 ;  and  in  Flatt's  Magarine,  Vol  I.  p.  83 
-;-87.  Compare  Flatt's  dissertation  in  Vol.  XII.  entitled,  "  Lasst 
sich  die  Ueberzeugung  Jesu  von  der  Gewissheit  und  moralischen 
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Nothwendigkeit  seines  frühen  Todes  aus  einem  mtidiMlistischeo 
Gesichtspunkt  .betrachten  ?*' 

Tth  Illustration  John  3: 32.  15:  20,  etc.  Matt.  II:  16—24.  10: 
25. 

8th  Illustration.  Matt.  16:  23.  17:  17.  26:  31—35,  41.  Marko: 
52. 7:  18.  8:  17— 21.  Luke  18:  34.  24:  11.  John  1«:  18,  («*  noÄ- 
kd  ix^  kiy€$v  vfuv,  aXX'  ov  iipaadk  ß€icrJiCe$p  «pri  I  have  still  ma- 
ny things  to  tell  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them  yet). '  JobD 
20:  9  19  25. 

9th  UlustraüOD.  Luke  22:  82.  John  16:  17, 26. 15:  26. 16:  5— 
16.17:9^17. 

lOtb  Illustration.  Matt.  13:  31—33.  10:  18^  24:  14.  compare 
lUttst.6. 

1 1th  Illustration.  John  6: 26,  60,  66.  8: 80  etc.  Luke  14: 25  etc- 

12th  Dlustratioo.  Luke  11:  53  etc.  (compare  v.  39—52).  20: 19 
(compare  v.  17,  18).  Matt.  15:  12—14  (comp.  v.  11).  22: 15— 
22. 

13th  Illustration.  Compare  Dissert.  III.  in  Libror.  N.  Test,  ali- 
quot locos,  p.  16.  (in  Opuscula  academica,  Vol.  III.  p.  209  etc.) 
where  it  is  remarked,  that  in  the  injunction  recorded  Mark  10: 12, 
Jesus  had  a  reference  to  nations  not  Jewish. 

14th  Illustration.  Although  the  plan  of  Jesus  embraced  er^  na- 
tion on  earth,  yet  he  would  not  himself  commence  its  acoomplish- 
medt  among  the  heathen,  nor  sufier  his  disciples,  when  they  were 
first  sent  out,  to  go  among  the  heathen  or  Samaritans.  .  Matt.  10: 5 
etc.  15:  24.  oomp.  John  16:  11—15. 

15th  Illustration.  Matt.  13:  37  etc.  o  di  ay^og  htw  a  ttoofAog  the 
field  b  the  world. 

16th  Illustration.  Matt.  J  3:  30,  39—43,  47—50. 

17th  Illustration.  See  Reinhard  ^^On  the  plan  which  the  founder 
of  the  christian  religion  devised  ;''  4th  ed.  1798. 

18th  Illustration.  Compare  Act^  5:  36,  and  Less,  On  Religion, 
Pt.  II.  p.  539. 

19th  Illustration.  See  the  Dissertation,.  De  notione  regni  coeles- 
tis,  ^  II.  where  it  is  shown  from  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
what  false  and  worldly  ideas  of  tne  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom, 
were  entertained  by  the  Jewish  people,  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  Com- 
pare Hess'  work  entitled,  "  The  doctrines,  actions  and  sufferings  of 
our  Lord,"  new  edit.  1805.  Pt.  1.  p.  387. 

20th  Illustration.  John  6:  15,  26  etc.  where  Jesus  opposes  the 
carnal  views  of  those  who  wished  to  make  him  king  because  he  had 
fed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  points  them  to  the  object  of  that 
miracle,  and  to  the  spiritual  nourishment  which  they  might  expect 
from  the  Messiah.*     In  Matt.  5:  3 — 12,  Jesus  endeavours  to  recti- 

1  SeeDisserUt.  III.  in  Libror.  N.  Test,  histor.  aliquot  locos,  p.  43—46  (in 
Opuic.  academ.  Vol.  III.  p.  239  etc.) 
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fy  the  carrent  opinions  of  the  Jews  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
bjT  representing  the  happiness  of  this  kingdom  as  a  heavenly  hap- 
piness (v.  12),  as  a  union  with  God,  and  a  likeness  to  him  (v.  8, 9), 
as  a  freedom  from  moral  evil  (v.  6),  as  a  happiness  which  does  not 
remove  the  afflictions  of  the  present  life  (v.  4,  10, 11),  and  which 
can  be  attained,  not  by  force  and  by  overbearing,  but  uv  meekness 
(v.  5),  htunili^  (v.  3),  and  a  pacific  disposition  (v.  9)/  Mark  9: 
9—13.  Luke  9:  43,  44.  14:85.  etc.  Matt.  20:  82—28.  Luke  19: 
11  etc.  where  Jesus  by  his  parable  (v.  12 — ^27  )  contradicts  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  solemn  appearance  of  his  kingdom  was  very  near,  (v. 
11).  Luke  19:  29— -40.  comp  v.  41 — 14.  Here,  by  his  moum- 
fid  and  aflbcting  lamentation  over  the  impending  calamity  of  Jeru- 
salem, Jesus  gave  an  immediate  refutation  of  every  false  construc- 
tioo,  which  the  Jews  m  accordance  with  their  prejudices  concerning 
the  Messiah,  could  put  upon  his  entrance  into  their  city. 

21st  Illastration.   Matt.  16: 22,  29.  20:21.  Luke  9:45.  18:34, 
31-^.   24:21. 


SECTION    VIII. 


Emdence  of  the  truth  of  the  professions  of  Jesus  continued. 

II.    FROM  HIS  MIBACLBi. 

But  the  principal  evidence  for  the  divuiity  of  the  mission  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus,  is  that  derived  from  those  deeds  of  his  which  are 
termed  miracles(l,2).  As  these  miracles,  whose  historical  truth 
(3)  has  been  proved(^  5),  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not 
be  produced  by  human  art  (4),  or  be  a  there  accidental  coincidence 
of  events  with  the  wishes  and  predictions  of  Jesus(5) ;  they  are 
occular  proofs  [ptif^etä]  of  the  fact,  that  the  man  Jesus  who  pro- 
duced these  effects,  was  not  left  to  himself;  but  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  superior  Being,  and  of  that  very  Being  (6),  to 
whom  he  ascribed  all  his  declarations,  as  well  as  these  actions  of  his 
which  so  manifestly  transcended  all  human  power(7). 

*  See  Dinert.  L  in  JUh.  N.  Test,  hwtoricos,  p.  13, 14.  (Oposc.  acad.  Vol.  Ill 
p.  12  etc) 
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Illustration  1. 
On  the  $igfdficatum  of  ijpf  o,  miraeki. 

It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  in  some  passages,  ?gya  manifestly  signi- 
fies miracles.  Such  passages  are  Matt.  11:3  (compared  with 
V.  3—5).  Luke  7  :  18  (comp.  v.  U— J|7).  John  9 :  3, 4  (comp  v. 
6,  7).  In  other  passages  in  which  ipya  occurs,  the  evidence, 
though  not  so  clear,  favours  the  idea  of  miracles.  Thus  in  the  texts 
John  14 :  11.  10 :  37, 38, 25.  Both  these  passages  distinguish  be- 
tween believing  Jesus  on  his  own  word,  and  believing  him  for  hb 
WQrks'  sake,  nianviip  aJrqi  and  itiarivfiv  dm  ta  igya  or  Tuaxiii^v 
to7g  iQfoi^.  To  believe  Jesus  himself,  on  his  own  word,  cannot  well 
signify  any  thing  else,  than  to  believe  him  because  be  was  a  credi- 
ble persop,— to  believe  him  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  upright- 
ness, or  for  the  sake  of  his  character.  For  how  could  Jesus  expect 
that  he  should  be  believed  merely  on  his  word,  without  any  regard 
to  hb  character  ?  Now  believing  him  for  the  sake  of  bb  tDorJcSj 
must  signify  something  else,  than  believing  him  on  hb  word,  or  for 
the  sake  of  hb  character ;  and  therefore  the  word  «p/«  does  not  re- 
fer tohb  character  and  general  conduct,  but  rather  to  bb  muacles.^ 

Again,  the  word  tg^a  must  signify  primarilv  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
in  the  two  passages  John  5 :  36.  15 :  24.  la  reference  to  the  first 
passage,  it  b  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  discourse  fix>m  verse 
17  to  47,  was  occasioned  by  a  miracle,  the  healing  of  "  the  man 
who  bad  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years,"  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
And  the  fieiCopa  igyu  greater  wor&,  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in  the 
context  (v.  20^,  were  also  extraordinary  evidences  of  hb  greatness, 
to  be  exhibitea,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  partly  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment (v.  22,  27 — 29),  and  partly  prior  to  hb  death  (v.  25)  ;  they 
consbted  in  rabing  the  dead,  and  oi  course  were  miracles.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  passage,  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  meant  such 
works  as  were  open  to  the  view  of  all,  and  such  as  could  not  have 
escaped  their  knowledge  (v.  22,  25).^  Now  the  evidence  afibrded 
by  his  miracles  in  favour  of  hb  divine  mission,  was  precisely  such  as 
was  best  calculated  to  fix  their  attention  (John  9 :  30 — 33.  10 :  21. 
3 :  2),  and  it  therefore  rendered  the  Jews  the  less  excusable.  And 
as  the  populace  had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  become  intimate- 

1  See  the  author's  DiMerUtion  on  Matt.  17 :  27,  in  Flatt's  Mag.  PL  II.  note  GO. 

S  The  declaration  of  Jesni  John  15:  24,  That  he  performed  before  the  eyea 
of  the  Jews  miraelea  (H^Y^^  which  no  other  person  haoperfornied  (aov9tleaAliK 
htoitiaw),  was  perfectly  true  :  for  no  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  bad  performed  so  many 
(John  21:  25)  and  so  many  beneficent  miracles  noUd  muU  ^ym  (21 :  25),  as  he 
did.    See  Uie  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  in  Flalt*s  Magazine,  Vol.  II.  p.  84, 85.  note  GO. 
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ly  acqnidnted  with  bis  wisdom  and  integrity,  as  bis  didciples  bad  who 
were  constantly  with  him ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Jesus 
wottid  hare  required  tbem  to  acknowledge  him  as  that  exalted  Mes- 
senger of  God  which  he  professed  to  be,  merely  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  doctrines  and  the  holiness  of  his  life  ;  unless  the 
suspicions  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines  and  life,  which  his 
profesäoos  relative  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  bis  person  would  natu- 
ndly  excite,  bad  been,  met  by  such  (eju/^)  miracles,  as  were  no  less 
extraordinary  than  his  professions  concerning  the  dignity  of  his 
person.^ 

Several  interpreters  suppose  toy  a  in  the  aforementioned  passages 
of  John,  to  signify  the  oßcial  acts  and  deeds  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
äah.  See  Moms'  Dissertation,  qua  describitnr  testimonium  Dei 
Patris  de  filio  suo,  ad  Johan.  5 :  31 — 47.  Nitzsch's  Program :  Quan- 
tum Christus  tribuerit  miracults  ?  Paulus'  New  Tbeologicd  Journal 
Vol.  IX.  p.  370,  428,  and  Eckermaon's  Theological  Contribu- 
tioQs,  Vd.  V.  No.  3.  p.  76,  where  we  find  the  follo^ng  remark : 
^  tgyu  does  not  signify  miracles,  but  offices  of  instruction,  or  teach- 
log  men — the  proper  method  of  worshipping  God,  and  the  conditions 
OD  which  his  favour  may  be  obtained  ;  in  order  to  their  improve- 
meot  and  salvation."  See  also  Eichhom's  Bibliotheca  of  Biblical 
literature.  Vol.  VII.  p.  961,  where  the  expression  ?^a  is  taken  to 
be. synonymous  in  these  passages  with  didaxv  (iocinnes).  The 
priocipalargumentof  these  writers  is  derived  from  John  14:  1CM-:12, 
aod  is  answered  in  the  Dissert.  II.  in  Libr.  N.  T.  historicorum  ali- 
quot locos  p.  5^— -54.  (Opusc.  acad.  Vol.  III.  p.  151  etc.)  where 
it  is  shown,  (1}|  that  Jesus  might,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  say 
(John  4 :  11),  that  on  account  of  h'ls  miracles,  men  ought  to  believe 
him  to  be  united  with  God  in  the  most  intimate  manner ;  because 
these  very  miracles  proved  the  truth  of  his  declaration.  (2),  that 
the  12th  verse  may  be  thus  translated.!  <^  whosoever  (among  you 
my  disciples)  believeth  in  me,  shall  perform  the  same  miracles  which 
I  perform ;  and  he  shall  do  still  greater  things  {fitiiov»,  majores.res,) 
than  these  miracles ;  (he  shall  be  more  successful  than  I  have  been, 
10  bringing  men  to  receive  my  doctrines). 

III.  2.  Proof  that  the  vdracUs  of  Jews  were  intended  as  evidence 
of  hie  divine  minion;  and  refutation  of  the  contrary  opinion  of 
some  late  writers. 

Jesus  himself  explicitly  declared  his  miracles  to  be  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  bis  mission.  Thus,  to  the  disciples  of  John,  who  came  to 
him  with  the  mtenogation, "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  shall 

I  Comp.  rap.  eit.  p.  83, 83. 
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we  expect  another,"  be  gave  this  most  unequivocal  reply :  Hopiv- 
^img  «nuyyeikati  'Jmapvp  a  inoviti  xal  a  ßkinm*  Tvq>Xoi  avapXt' 
novate — fAfI  aHapSaliO'&^  ip  ifioij  go  and  relate  to  John  the  things 
which  ye  have  heard  and  seen  :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
are  raised,  and  good  news  is  brought  to  the  poor ;  and  blessed  is  he 
to  whom  I  shall  not  prove  a  stumbling  block,"  See  Matt.  11 :  3 — 5. 
John  14:  11.  10:  25,  37  etc.  U  :  42.  15 :  4.  9 :  3—5.  In  the 
Dissert.  II;  in  Mbios  N.  T.  historicos,  it  is  proved  that  the  miracle 
of  healing  one  who  was  born  blind,  which  is  related  in  the  last  of 
these  texts,  and  to  which  Jesus  himself  attached  great  importance 
(v.  3  etc.),  had  a  remarkable  reference  to  bb  declaration  concerning 
himself,  recorded  John  8 :  12  etc. 

The  apostles  of  Jesus  also  declare,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission  and  of  his  personal  glory  («fo'S«),  was  the  ob- 
ject of  hb  miracles.  See  Acts  2  :  22.  John  2:11.  Heb.  2 :  3, 4. 
and  compare  Diss.  I.  in  libros  N.  T.  histor.  p*  83  etc.  where  it  is 
shown,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  by  no  means  discoimtenanced 
men's  believing  in  him  on  account  or  his  miracles  (John  4 :  48. 
Mark  8:11);  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  faith  was  recommend- 
ed not  only  to  the  efye-witnesses  of  the  miracles,  but  also  to  all  who 
should  even  read  the  accounts  of  them.  (John  20:  29 — 31). 

But  some  deny  that  Jesus  himself  declared  his  miracles  to  be 
proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  This  has  been  done  by  Eckermann 
and  others.  In  reply,  see  the  dissertation  of  the  author,  entitled, 
*^  Did  Jesus  declare  his  miracles  to  be  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his 
^mission  ?"*  and  the  Programm  of  Dr.  Nitzsch :  "  Quantum  Jesus  mi- 
raculis  tribuerit?"  published  Wittemburg  1796,  and  the  "  Remarks 
on  the  miracles  of  Jesus,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  III.  p.  20  etc 

The  principal  objections  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  himself  declar- 
ed his  miracles  to  be  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  the  replies  to  these  objections,  are  the  following : 

I.  Those  passages,  which  are  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  that 
Jesus  himself  declared  his  miracles  to  be  proofs  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion, did  not  (so  says  Eckermann)  proceed  from  Jesus  and  his 
'  apostles,  but  are  interpolations  of  later  date,  by  persons  fond  of  mi- 
racles, who  added  them  to  the  original  narratives  of  the  evangelists, 
and  ascribed  ihem  to  Jesus.  This  objection  has  akeady  been  re- 
futed in  ^  2.  in.  6. 

According  to  the  New  Theological  Journal,  however,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  deny  the  integrity  of  these  passages,  for  they  can  easily 
be  so  explained  as  to  afford  no  evidence  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
referred  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  doctrine.     Thus,  with 

1  In  Flitt*8  Magasine,  pt.  IV.  No.  IV. 
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ragaid  to  !•  Matt«  U:  2 — 6. ''  Jesus  does  not  derive  the  evidencei 
fiom  the  rairactiioiis  character  4)f  his  actioDS,  but  froaa  the  ciroum* 
stance,  that  they  were  t)eribrnied  id  a  maoner  worthy  of  tbe-MeS" 
siah.  John  the  Baptist  certainly  did  not  doubt  th^  Messiahsbip  of 
Jesus  (v.  Tff  aad  his  disciples  believedthat  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
on  hii  word ;  whence  then  the  necessity  of  evidence  drawn  from  his 
naracles  ?  Moreover  Jesus  places  a  thing  wluch  wsis  not  miraciiioui, 
{mmiol  ^vofY^^iovTM  glad  tidings  are  preached  to  the  poov^)  in  th<i 
same  eonaexion  with,  the  miracles  which  bad  been  meaticsied  im- 
mediately before.  Probably  tl;e  circumstance  that  Jesus  appeared 
to  be  too  tardy  Jh  the  oxecutioo  of  his  planSi  excited  some  solicitude 
in  the.  minds  .of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  disciples  $  and  hence  Jo* 
SOS  refers  them,  ra4iis  reply ,  to  hb  activity  as  the  Mesmh." 

Rqfhf  to  ike  fint  ohftcHon*  (a)  The  internal  dignity  with  whicb 
Jesus*  aeted,  was  not  visible  in  sach  sl  degree  as  to  authorize  the  ber 
Kef  merely  on  this  ground,  (soe  UL  1.  supra):  on  the  oth^r  band^ 
the  miraculous  <2baracter  of  bis  actions  must  have  arrested  theatr 
teafioQ  of  idl,  (b)  John  the  Baptbt  may  have  bad  reasons  enough 
ihr  wialung  that 'the  belief  of  his  disciples  in  the  Messiahsbip  of  Je* 
SOS,  might  be  confirmed  by  a  more  iiitimale. acquaintance  >vith  him^ 
John  3:  26.  Malt.  9: 14—17;  (c)  According  to  the  dedanlioo  cS 
Jesos,  the  n  r  «i  %ol  ^va  y./9l  iC'9PTa$,  was  itself  something  mi* 
cacalous;  inasnnicb  as  Jesus  had  received  bis  doctrines,  and.  bis 
eoimnission  to  teaeh,  from  God  faimsetf.  Besides,  it  was  a  part  ^ 
the  evidence  of  his  divine  misnon  and  Messiahsbip.  (d)  Jesos 
mentioiis  exclusively  his  wopderful  works,  and  says  nothing  con- 
cerning his  other  good  deeds,  which  flowed  from  his  godlike  dispo- 
sition :  nor  does  be  give  even  the  most  remote  intimation,  that  tbe 
works  which  he  mentioned,  were  to  be  viewed  only  in  reference  to 
their  rootal  excellence. 

^  S.  In  the  passage,  John  11:  41,  43,  ?ya  n$atHfaua&ti  qU  av  fi$ 
itt^Hlug,  Jesus  does  not  appeal,  for  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  to 
the  mbaculous  nature  of  the  nosing  of  Lazarus,  but  to  his  resigjoa- 
ticm  to  the  divind  will,  which  was  evinced  by  his  audible  pmyer.'^^ 
HgiZy.  (a)  Suppose  the  prayer  of  Jesus  had  not  been  succeeded 
by  tbe  miracle  of  La:^rus'  resurrection ;.  or  that  the  thiog^inr  which 
Jesus  thanked  God  before  it  occurred,  had  not  been  miraculous ; 
coofcl  his  mere  foniying  aloud  to  God,  have  strengthened  the  con-, 
inc^n,  that  he  was  sent  by  God  ?  (b)But  Jesus  does  ap^l  to  the 
miraculoa»- nature  of  the-  resuscitation  of  Lasearus  :  for  be  says  to  bis 
disciples :  "  I  rejfoice,  for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  preseiit,  ff« 
matfvanTi,  u  e.  that  ye  might  be  confirmed  in  your  conviction, 
John  11: 15. 


1  New  Tbeologleiil  Joaroftl,  p.  494-486. 
15 
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Note.  The  last  of  tliese  answers,  and  in  some  measore  also  the 
ürsi,  will  likewise  s^rve  as  a  refutatioii  of  the  ibllowing  paraphrase 
given  hf  Paulus,  of  tbe  42d  verse :  '^  On  accoant  of  the  surrounding 
populace,  1  foretold  the  event  which  .now  fulfils  my  wishes,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  satisfied  that  I  undertook  my  mission  in 
obedience  to  thy  will ;  according  to  their  custom  of  judging^  that 
the  person  whose  beneficent  purposes,  are  successAil,  must  enjoy 
the  lavoor  of  Grod." 

3.  Matt.  U:20  etc.  ^' Jesus  ascribes  the  greater  gnilt  to  the 
cities  here  mentioned,  «because  they  disregarded  his  calk  to  repen- 
tance, and  not  because  they  were  upeonvineedof  the  divinity  of  his 
mtssion^  by  the  miracles  which  he  pefforaed/'  Repljf.  Jesus  ^nost 
evidently  does  represent  his  nnracks  as  a  rery  C9gent  HmU  to  % 
moral  reformation  (v.  Si-^23.)  :.  for  by  means  of  hb  miracles,  a 
different  disposition  in  them  towards,  him,  might  and  would  have 
been  produced  (v.  19) ;  and  thence  a  moral  reformation  Wootd  have 
Ibllowed. 

4.  Matt.  9: -52— -6,  especially  v.  6.  '^Tbe  idea  which  Jesus  here 
intended  to  convey,  is  merely  this :  in  CKrdter  that  ye  may  see,  that 
I  am  both  able,  and  under  obligation,  to  rebo^  that  prgudice  so 
detrimental  to  convalescence,^  ^at  diseases  aie  the  punishment  of 
«ins.''  Reply*  The  phrase  ixpupiu  oftaptiag  cannot  signify,  to  de- 
clare it  a  groundless  prejudice,  that  diseases  are  the  punishment  of 
sins ;  but  it  signifies,  either  to  >  retnii  the  punishment  of  sins,  or  t(^ 
Mnounce  such  remission.  In  the  ^^  Observations  on  Matt.  9:  6, 
published  in  the  Tubing.  Magazine,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  6th  verse 
Jesus  appeals  to  his  miraculous  prediction  of  an  extraordinary  events 
as  an  evidence  of  his  higher  authority,  or  of  a. higher  (divine)  com- 
-mission.  * 

§.  Relative  to  the  passages  in  John,  in  which  the«  word  c]p^a  oc- 
curs, see  the  first  illustration  of  this  ^. 

II.  <^  There  are  passages  in  which  Jesus  expressly  declares,  that 
he  does  not  wish  the  belief  in  the,  divinity  of  bis  mission,  to  be 
founded  on  miracles." 

Reply,  If  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  the  passages  cited  under 
objection  I,  Jesus  asserts  the  contrary  of  this;  then  Jesus  either 
contradicts  himself,  which  cannot  be  supposed ;  or,  among  the 
possible  interpretations  of  these  passages,  those  must  be  inadmissible, 
from  which  such  a  contradiction  would  follow. 

But  these  passages  can  all,  without  the  least  violence,  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  manner,  as  by  no  means  to  contain  ttie  declara- 
tion, that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  rest  the  belief  of  his  divine  mission 
on  miracles. 

(a)  Malt.  12:  38—42.  16:  1—4.  Mark  8: 11,  12.  Luke  11: 
29,  30.    In  all  these  passages,  Jesus  rejects  the  demand  of  him,  to 
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work  some  miracle,  Qtifuhr^  And  be  pronounces  those  vibo 
desiied  tbe~  nuracles,  9ß  evil  gepeialion  ffvmf  na^^giv,  A  v^ery 
natural  paraphrase  of  these  texts  is  this :  ^'  How  can  these  persons 
demand  further  proof  of  the  divinity  of  my  mission,  since  they  have 
already  shown,  by  their  conduct  when  they  beheld  my  former  mira- 
cles (Mau.  9:  >34.  12:  24),  that  they  are  not  to  be  convinced  by 
mirades,  and  tbmefore  not  by  the  new  ones  which  they  demand  ? 
Their  wishes  shall  not  he  gratified.  So  unreasonable  are  their  de^ 
mands,  tbattio  sign  shall  be  given  them."  Although  the  contrary 
b  asserted  in  the  New  Theological  Journal,  yet  Jesus  actually  does 
(in  Matt.  16:  S,  3)  refer  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  mira- 
cles which  be  baa  already  wrought.  For  the  aijfitia  rcSr  hu^qw, 
the  signs  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  are  doubtless  miracles ;  as 
miracles  are  declared  to  be  signs  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  by 
Christ  himself,  Matt«  11:  3—5.  In  Matt.  12:  40,  and  Luke  11: 
30,  he  refers  his  hearers  to  the  then  future  miracle  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, principally  because  that  would  most  sensibly  expose  their 
hatred  o£  the  truth,  a  hatred  which  caused  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  gave  occasion  to  this  miracle.^  And  in  like  manner,  John  6; 
30,  Jesus  refers  the  Jews  who  de«red  a  sign  of  him,  partly  to  mira^ 
cles  wbicbhe  kad  wrought  (v.  26),  and  partly  to  such  as  were  yet 
future  (v.  62),  and  whidi  would  evince  the  folly  of  their  worldly 
expectations  from  the  Messiah  (v.  26,  31).^  (b)  John  4:  48.' 
Even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  Jesus  intended  by  these  words  to 
convey  the  idea,  that  his  character  alone,  independently  of  his  mira- 
cles, entitled'  him  to  credence ;  be  would  not  thereby  deny,  that 
his  miracles  are  satbiactory  evidence  of  his  divine  mission. 

But  an  explicatipn  more  accordant  with  the  context,  is  this :  '^ye 
will  not  believe  in  miracles,  until  ye  have  seen  them  yourselves.'' 
Compare  Mark  8:  17—21.  Matt.  8:  10.  The  following  view  of 
this  passage  is  given  in  a  posthumous  dissertation  of  Seiler,  On  the 
remarkable  acts  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  :^  ^'  The  wcrds  of  Jesus, 
Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe,  contain  not 
so  much  a  censure  of  the  desire  of  the  Jews  to  witness  miracles,  as 
a  condemnation  of  their  disbelief  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to  effect 
cures  at  a  distance  from  the  subject.*— The  Jews  reposed  great 
confidence  in  the  imposition  of  the  hand  of  a  pious  person.  And  it 
isprpbaMe  that  the  nobleman  wished  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  to  lay 

1  Compare  on  this  p^aa^et  Symbb.  ad  illottranda  grmTiora  qoaedam  J^a  dieta 
In  oTanf.  Johanneo,  aactore  C.  C.  Flatt,  Pt.  I.  not.  14. 1807. 

a  Sao  DiaMft.  I.  in  Hbroii  N.  T.  historiCoi,  not.  141.  Opa9c.  acad.  Vol.  III.  p. 
85  etc. 

a  Flatt'a  Ma^.  aup.  cit.  p.  903  eto.  Compare  the  dissert.  I,  in  libror.  N.  T- 
hmtorioomm  aliquot  locos,  p.  82—84.    Opusc.  academ.  Vol.  III.  p.  84  etc. 

4  Publiahed  by  RosanmQUer,  Leip^ic,  1810.  p.  41. 
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his  hand  on  fab  child,  wliiob  was  <<attbe  poiat  of  death;"  ibr 
Utberto  Jesos  bad  given  no  example  of  bis  power  to  cure  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

III.  ^^  Jesus  evenyörfrMf  the  publication  of  bis  miracles." 
Hep/y.  The  prohibition  of  Jesus  to  promulgate  bis  miracles  was 

always  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  time,  or 
of  the  persons  among  whom  the  miracles  were  performed.  He  was 
particularly  desirous  to  avoid  having  the  tide  Messiah  publicly  ap- 
plied to  himself,  to  which  his  miracles  might  give  occasion,  thereby 
awakening  temporal  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.'  But, 
on  other  occasions,  he  himself  promoted  the  publication  of  bis 
miraculous  works.  Mark  5:  19,  20.  Luke  8:  45—47. 

IV.  '*  The  idea  which  Jesus  bad  of  miracles,  according  to  some 
of  bis  own  declarations,  was  not  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  justify  tlie 
opinion,  that  he  cooM  have  wished  .to  use  them  as  evidence  of  the 
divinity  of  bis  mission." 

1.  *'  Impostors  and  persons  of  the  basest  character,  or  at  least 
such  as  were  not  disciples  d*  Jesus,  bad,  according  to  the  dechii^tion 
of  Jesus  himself,  the  power  of  peribrmiiig  miracles,  Matt.  7:  92, 
33.  Mark  9:  38,89.  Matth.  34:  25.  Mark  18:  22."  JR^/y. 
The  two  former  of  these  passages,  refer  to  miracles  which  were 
performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  honour  of  him ;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  they  were  intended  as  proofs  <»f  the  christian 
character  of  those  who  wrought  them.  (See  Ilhist.  3.)  The  two 
latter  passages  relate,  not  to  miracles  actually  performed,  but  merely 
to  such  as  were  promised  (dtiaovci,  compare  ^ns  Deut.  13:  2, 4.) 
On  one  of  these  texts,  fMatt.  24:  24,)  Hess  remarks:  *^  Jesus  does 
not  here  give  the  specific  criteria,  by  which  the  *^  wonders"  of  chose 
false  prophets  are  to  be  distinguished  from  genuine  miracles.  But 
the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  which  would  manifestly  possess  noth- 
ing of  a  divine  character,  should  secure  his  followers  against  the  im- 
posing aspect  of  their  wonders."^  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  proved 
by  several  passages  of  holy  writ,  (such  as  2  Thess.  2;  9)  that  God 
does  permit  wonders  to  be  performed  by  Superhuman  wicked  beings ; 
but  these  can  always  be  detected,  by  the  immoral  object  for  which 
ihey  are  wrought. 

2.  **  It  is  evident  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  when  they  were 
first  sent  out  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  entertained  many 
errors.]'  (Matt.  10:  1.)  itep/y.— God  had  power  to  prevent  their 
iQtermixing  their  own  erroneous  opinions  with  the  doctrines  which 
they  taught. 


*  Compare  Hen't«hre,  Tliatcn  and'  ScbickMde .  unsers  Hcrro,  neue  A«fl. 
1806,  Zweito  Hälfte,  p.  450  otc. 
S  Bapra  cit.  p.  407  etc. 
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V.  *^  Jesus  made  no  use  of  his  miracles,  as  evidence  of  bis  divine 
missioDy  in  those  cases  in  which  it  would  be  most  natural  that  he 
should  do  so."    Thus: 

1.  *'  When  the  Sanhedrim  demanded  of  him, ''  By  what  author- 
iqr  doest  thou  these  things  ?"  referring  to  his  conduct  in  the  temple 
(Matt.  21:  S3) ;  he  makes  no  appeal,  as  might  be  expected,  to  his 
mimcks."  R^Iy.  The  demand  of  the  priests  was  merely  this : 
Who  gave  you  authority  to  do  these  things  ?  and  not,  what  evidence 
of  your  authority  can  you  produce?  But  even  to  the  6rst  inquiry, 
no  direct  reply  was  necessary ;  for  be  had  just  before  declared  him* 
self  to  be  the  highest  messenger  of  God  (v.  15,  16),  and  had  con- 
firmed his  declaration  by  miracles  (v.  14,  15.  John  11:  41— 48). 
Still  be  does  reply  indirectly,  to  the  question  urged ;  inasmuch  as 
he  persists  in  accusing  his  enemies  of  obstinate  disobedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  notwithstanding  all  their  ostentation  of  reverence  for 
the  supreme  being, 

2.  ''  Thus  also,  in  John  7:  12,  compared  with  v.  20,  2?,  there 
was  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  his  miracles,  as  the 
decisive  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  bis  mission ;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
peal made  to  them  in  the  course  of  his  whole  address  v.  16—29.'' 
Reply,  The  question  advanced  in  the  15th  verse,  Jesus  answers 
in  the  16th,  and  adds  the  declaration,  that  he  derived  his  doctrines 
from  God.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  offering  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  declaration ;  because  proof  had  not  been  called  for; 
and  because  at  this  same  feast,  he  bad  explained  himself  fully  con«- 
cemiog  the  proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  on  the  occasion  of  healing 
a  person  on  the  Sabbath  day  (chap.  5),  and  to  this  transaction  he 
refers  explicitly  in  the  present  discourse  (v.  22,  23). 

The  sense  of  the  passage  John  7:  17,  is  by  no  means  this; 
'^  whosoever  doth  the  will  of  God,  shall  be  able  to  discover,  from  the 
excellence  and  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  whether  they  are  of 
tlivine  origin  or  not.''  Jesus  only  states  the  subjective  condition, 
oo  which  a  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  his  doctrines  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  attending  to  the  evidences  which  he  points  out,  among 
which  are  his  miracles.^ 

It  may  be  remarked  generally,  in  reply  to  this  5th  objection,  that 
the  argument,  drawn  frmn  the  mere  silence  of  Jesus,  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory. It  is  sufficient,  that  the  Evangelists  state  3ome  general 
declarations  of  Jesus,  concerning  the  evidence  of  his  miracles ; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  tbeir  being  often  repeated,  either  by  Je- 
sus or  by  his  evangelists. 

1  See  Dieeert.  on  tin  tpiril  of  cbrifUaaitjr,  in  Fiait'i  MApizine,  Pt.  I.  p. 
107—109,  note  1. 
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III.  3.     The  accounts  of  the  mirades  of  Jesus,  are  not  allegorical 
narratives,  but  a  record  of  facts. 

Th6  truth  of  this  position  is  clearly  evinced,  not  only  by  the 
character  of  the  narrative  itself,*  but  principally  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  those  miracles  are,  in  other  passages,  presupposed  as 
historical  facts  (see  Matt.  11:  20—83.  27:  42.  Mark  6:  14,  52. 
8:  19,  20.  9:  28.  John  4:  45,  54.  6:  26.  10:  21.  11:  47.  12:  1, 
9 — 11.  Acts  2:  22).  Nay,  even  those  who  labour  to  transform  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  into  allegories,  admit  that,  at  least  some  of  them 
were  real  facts  f  though  they  assume,  that  these  miracles  were  the 
product  of  human  ingenuity  ;  an  assumption  wholly  gratuitous,  as 
shall  be  proved  in  the  sequel.  If,  as  Damm  supposes,  the  diseases 
which  Jesus  cured,  were  diseases  of  the  soul ;  how  could  these 
cures  expose  him  to  the  Imputation  of  profaning  the  Sabbath  H^  But 
does  not  the  fluctuation  of  the  interpretation  given  to  these  passa- 
^s,  which  are  explained  sometimes  literally,  and  sometimes  alle- 
gorically,^  naturally  excite  a  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of  such 
a  mode  of  interpretation  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary, 
to  interpret  sohne  narratives  of  miracles,  as  mere  allegories,'  al- 
though they  present  not  a  single  characteristic  by  which  they  are 
distinguishable  from  others  which  are  admitted  to  be  literal  tiarra- 
tives  of  facts  ?  Damm  himself  at  last  admits,  that  the  Evangelists 
intended  by  their  narratives,  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Jesus  actually 
did,  like  Moses,  perfonn  miracles,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  con- 
vince the  Jews  of  his  Messiahship.  But  the  moment  the  advocates 
of  this  hypothesis  admit,  that  the  Evangelists  inten^led  their  narra- 
tive of  miracles  should  be  understood  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  their 
hypothesis  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground.  For  it  must  be  readily 
admitted,  that  if  no  real  miracle  had  been  performed,  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  so  far  from  convincing  the  Jews  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  Christ's  doctrines  by  their  account  of  his  miracles,  could  not  have 
persuaded  any  one  to  embrace  Christianity ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  crushed  their  own  cause  in  its  birth,  if  on  examination 
it  was  evident  to  all,  that  the  Evangelists  had  either  avoided  men- 
tioning the  natural  means,  by  which  those  wonders  had  been  efl^t- 
ed,  or,  that  they  had  intentionally  framed  their  allegorical  tales  in  a 

1  Vide  Leas,  Ober  die  Religion  etc.  Th.  it  S.  281  etc. 

9  See  Damm  vom  Hiftoriehen  Glauben,  Th.  II.  S.  48, 52. 

3  Mau.  12: 10  eio,    Luke  13: 14—17.  14: 1-3.  John  5:  9— 18.  7:  21-^. 

*  See  p.  GS  and  also  p.  23  etc.  of  Damm,  sup.  cit.  6  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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to  delude  their  reader»  into  the  fabe  opinion  that  they  were 
aooounts  of  real  miracles  (compare  ^  5*  lU.  7  supra).  ^ 

III«  4.     Further  etfidence  fjf  the  imth  of  the  miracks  cf  Jems  : 
they  were  not  the  product  of  human  ingenuity. 

Id  attempting  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  it  would  be 
unwarranted  to  attribute  them  to  the  use  of  ingenious  machinery  and 
other  means  of  delusion  ;.  such  as  are  presupposed  by  the  hypothe- 
sis,'*' that  Christ  learned  the  art  of  working  miracles  from  some 
raystagpgues,  but  having  the  impression  that  they  could  not  be  per- 
formed without  a  peculiar  influence  of  God,  he  declared  them  to  be 
the  works  of  Giod  himself."  For  these  miracles  were  by  no  means 
coofined  to  one  specific  mode  of  operation,  but  were  of  very  differ- 
ent  kinds.  (1)  Jesus  cured  all  kinds  of  diseases,  (^igumvwv  naaap 
waop  not  naaap  (nalqatlav^ — notmiXaiS  v6Q0$g  xal  ßaoivoig  ovvf%o- 
iUpovg),  Matt.  4:  23,  24.  11:  4,  5.  (2)  He  raised  the  dead,  Mark 
5:  35  etc.  John  14:  21.  Luke  7:  11—17.  (3)  He  fed  thousands 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  John  6:  15—25.  Matt.  14:  15—21.  15: 
32—38.  (4)  He  walked  on  the  sea.  Matt.  14:  25.  (5)  He  con- 
trolled the  winds,  and  waves,  Mark  4:  35—^9.  (6)  He  procured 
for  Peter  an  extraordinary  draught  of  fishes,  Luke  5:  4—7.  (7) 
He  pioeured  for  Peter  a  stater  from  the  fish's  mouth,  Matt.  17:  27. 
(8)  He  dbplayed  an  acquaintance  with  future  contingencies,  John 
1:  49,  50.  4:  17 — 19,  29.  (9)  He  converted  water  into  wine, 
John  2:  1 — 1 1  .^  Again,  in  the  performance  of  his  miracles,  he  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  j^/ocej  which  might  aflbi-d  him  facili- 
ties for  deception  ;  but  Jerusalem,  the  temple^  entire  Galilee,  the 
roost  remote  towAs  and  villages,  all  witnessed  the  displays  of  his 
miraculous  power ;  and  some  diseased  per^ns,  he  healed  even  with- 
out seeing  them.^  Morever,  in  all  his  proceedings,  Jesus  acted  un- 
der the  constant  inspection'  of  men  of  acute  discernment,  his  bitter 


1  In  niaDj  of  the  cans  performad  by  Jesus,  it  would  be  unreasonable  eren  to 
think  of  the  use  of  natural  means.  Such  are  those  recorded  in  John  4:  50 — 53. 
Luke  7:  6—9.  Mark  7:  30.  See  the  Programma  of  Seiler,  1795 :  **  An  Christos 
in  operibus  suis  roirabiltbus  efficiendis,  areanis  usus  est  remediisP"  That  the  use 
which  Jesus  made  of  natural  means  in  some  few  of  his  cures,  is  no  evidence 
a^inst  hb  miracles,  is  proved  by  Hess,  in  his  ^  Lehre,  Thaten  und'  Schicksale 
Jesa/*  Pt.  II.  p.  306  etc.  454  and  by  Krummacher,  in  his  work  *'  On  the  spirit 
and  form  of  the  Gospel  history,  §  96.  Leipsic,  1805.  See  also  Seiler,  sop.  cit. 
47  etc. 

«  £ckermann*s  "  Theol.  Contributions,*'  Vol.  III.  No.  3.  p.  179  ete.  Compare 
Flatt*s  Ma^a.  No.  1.  p.  93.  3  Comp.  Ma^.  St  14.  S.  73—91. 

4  8ee  John  2:  23.  4.  45.  Matt.  21: 14,  4: 23.  9:  35.  Mark  6: 56.  John  4:50  etc. 
Matt.  8:  8—13. 

5  Matt.  9:  a-8,  M.  21: 14,  lA.  Loke  6:  7—11.  13: 10-17.  14: 1^6.  John  11: 
46.  6:22-26,42-66.  18:6. 
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enemies,  and  who  scrutinised^  his  conduct  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. In  the  penon  of  Judus,  he  was  attended  hy  a  ooostant  sfj^ 
whose  observation,  no  apparatus,  even  of  the  most  secret  nature, 
could  have  escaped.^  Yet  who  can  doubt,  that  if  Judas  had  known, 
or  even  suspected,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  be  mere  delusions,  be 
would  have  felt  less  poignancy  of  regret  Ibr .having  betrayed  him  ?* 
And,  by  the  discovery  of  an  imposture,  had  any  existed,  he  would 
have  rendered  to  the  Jews  a  very  acceptable  service,  and  have  se- 
cured no  inconsiderable  advantages  to  himself.^ 

Nay,  miracles  were  performed  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  in 
reliance  on  him,  by  some  persons,'  who,  though  they  regaided  him 
as  a  divine  messenger  of  an  exalted  character,  yet  had  no  thought 
of  conforming  their  life  and  conduct  to  the  precepts  which  he  taught, 
and  who  did  not  ever  attach  themselves  to  his  followers,  but  remain- 
ed among  the  Pharitoes«  Nor  is  it  strange,  that  God  should  per- 
mit them  to  succeed  in  such  attempts ;  br  the  cause  of  Jesus  could 
not  fail  to  derive  great  advantage  from  them ;  and  theslandenof  his 
enemies  were  repelled  b  the  most  convincing  manner,  by  the  fiict 
that  even  the  very  friends  of  the  slanderers  could  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  experience,  justify  their  accusations  J  Moreo- 
ver, by  what  kind  of  ingenious  deception,  could  Jesus,  when  be  was 
dead,^  have  been  restored  to  life  ?  For,  that  he  actually  did  arise 
from  the  dead,^  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
various  witnesses  with  whom,  as  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  informs  us, 
he  had  frequent  and  various  intercourse^  after  his  resurrection  ;  be- 
sides, it  would  be  impossible  to  account,  in  a  rational  manner,  for 
the  report  and  belief  of  his  resurrection,  the  existence  of  which  is 
admitted,^^  unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  report  itself  was  true. 
Indeed  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  were  witnesses  of  bis  resurrec- 
tion,^^ required  some  strong  evidence  of  the  successful  issue  of  their 
cause,  in  order  to  inspire  them  anew  with  confidence  and  courage ; 
for  they  had  been  greatly  depressed'*  by  the  execution  of  their 
teacher,  and  were  not  prepared  to  expect  any  miracle,'^  and  least 
of  all,  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection.  Moreover,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  apostles  could  have  wrought  the  many  miracles  of  a 

1  John  5:  IQ  etc.  9: 13  etc.  11:  47.  Matt.  8:  4.  S  John  6:  70.  13: 1& 

3  Matt.  10: 14,  8.  Mark  6: 13,  30.  4  Matt.  27:  3, 5. 

S  John  11: 47  etc.  12:  19.  Matt.  26:  59,  GO;  15.  Compare  Leas  Qbef  dia  rali- 
gion.  II  Band,  8.  304--309. 
0  Mark  9:  88, 39.  Matt.  12: 27.  oomp.  7:  22.  1  Cor.  13:  2. 
7  Mark  9:  39.  Matt.  12:  27.  8  John  19:  33.  Mark  15:  44  ete. 

»  1  Cor.  15:  5—7.  AeU  1:  3.  10:  40:  13:  31. 
10  1  Cor.  15: 11, 12.  AeU  2:  32.  3: 15.  4:  2,  33.  Comp.  §  5.  III.  6. 
U  AeU  1: 28.  M  Lake  94: 90.  John  90: 19, 96.  , 

13  John  6:  5—9.  Afark  6:  61,  te.  8: 17—21. 
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^«Uie  mtiiie,^  wbidi  they  did,*  hy  the  authority  and  poiver  or  the 
riien  Jesus,  that  illustrious  woricer  of  miracles,  and  the  truth  of 
which  eveo  their  eneimes  were  unable  to  deny,^  if  we  suppose  that 
they  were  left  to  their  own  strength,  and  consequently  were  either 
entbusiasls  or  impostors.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  yield 
our  assent  to  the  account  which  they  themselves  give,  that  God 
himself  had  bestowed  on  them  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  hearers  occular  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;*  and  in  order  to  convioce 
tkek  hearers  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,^  that  they 
publisbed  the  illustrious  fact,  of  wliich  they  were  themselves  wit- 
nesses, having  seen  him  alive,^  and  the  promulgation  of  whidh  his 
enemies  would  not  tolerated  Even  the  enemies  of  Jesus  were  un- 
able to  suppress^  tlie  fact  of  his  resurrection,  which  was.so  hateful  in 
their  sight  ^  nay,  so  improbable  did  they  consider  the  falsehood 
which  they  themselves  had  fabricated,  that  they  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  oonvict  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  of  misstating  facts,  but  in 
the  tiial  resorted  to  every  other  subterfiige.^^  And  they  did  not 
even  dare -to  institute  an  examination  of  the  watchmen,  to  whose 
custody  the  grave  of  Jesus  had  been  committed  :^^  although  such 
an  examination  would  have  been  the  most  certain  method  of  e£Eect- 
ing  the  total  overthrow  of  Christianity,  if  they  could  have  establish- 
ed the  charge  of  imposture,  which  they  had  alleged  against  the 
apostles.  And  if  Christianity  cotUd  have  been  clearly  proved  an 
imposition,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  person  should 
persist  in  defending  it,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  sacrifices  ?  Now, 
as  such  multitudes  were  ready  to  profess  their  friendship  for  the 
christian  cause,  and  to  advocate  its  interests  against  every  enemy 
(see  ^  5.  Illust.  7) ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  charge  ot 
ioiposture  cannot  be  established. 

lu-  5.     The  miradet  of  Jesus  were  not  the  result  of  mere  coinci" 
dence  of  circumstances  vfith  his  wishes  and  'predictions. 

This  is  evident  from  Malt.  8:  3,  8,  9,  12.      Mark  7:  34  etc. 

1  Aeto  2:  43.  5: 13, 15.  »  Act«  3:  6,  16.  4:  7, 10, 30. 

3  Aeti  4: 14, 16, 31.  5: 17, 18, 16.  4  Acta  5:  30,  32. 

S  Acta  4:  19.  5:  29,  33. 

•  Acta  10: 40—43.  4: 30.    Compare  the  Programm  on  1  Tim.  3: 16,  (publieh- 


ad  IB  1788),  p.  14  etc.  where  Uie  vrord^  wf&tj  ayylloiQ^  [in  the  authorised  yer^ 
aion, "  aeen  of  anffeli  "*"  '     "  -  ^.   •  .  . 

whom  he  appeared. 


aion, "  aeen  of  angels"],  are  explained  aa  referring  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  to 


7  Acta  4: 17  etc.  6:  3d.  8  Matt.  38: 11  etc. 

9  Acta  4:  1-^3, 18.  5:  17-^.    Compare  Matt.  37:  64. 

10  Acta  4:  17, 18,  31.  5:  37  etc.  33:  44.    Compare  Seiler,  sup.  cit.  p.  26. 
«1  MaU.  38: 14. 
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Luke  7:  14  etc.  18: 4S  etc.  John  4: 50~&3. 1 1 :  41-'44,  in  wliieb 
passaged,  we  have  an  account  of  -the  cleansing  of  a  teper,  the  ewe 
of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  that  of  the  man  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
rai«ng  of  a  widow's  son  from  the  dead  at  Nain,  the  restoring  of  sight 
to  the  blind  beggar  near  Jericho^  the  cure  of  the  nobleman's  son  at 
Capemaumi  and  the  resuscitation  of  Lasarus*  Those  mnracies  also 
which  Jesus  wrought  without  giring  notice  of  bis  intention  to  per- 
form them  (such  as  those  of  Luke  8:  43  etc.  6:  19.  See  abo  Acts 
5:  15.  19:  12),  were  nevertheless  dependent  on  his  will ;  inasmuch 
äs  the  con6rmation  of  hb  divine  mission,  to  which  he  continually  laid 
claim  and  to  substantiate  which  he  wrought  all  his  other  miracles» 
was  the  great  object  for  which  God  accomplished  the  miracidoiis 
cure  of  those  diseased  persons.  And  besides,  those  persons  who 
sought  relief  from  Jesus,  were  led  to  expect  it,  by  the  miracles  whicb 
be  had  before  voluntarily  wrought ;  and  their  hope  was  evidently 
grounded  on  the  declaration,  which  Jesus  had  so  often  made  and 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  divine 
power,  and  that  he  was  the  individual  whom  God  wished  exclusive* 
ly  to  exhibit  as  bis  greatest  messenger.  Now,  as  the  expectatbn 
of  the  diseased  was  realized,  God  himself  justified  that  expectation 
by  the  miracle,  and  thereby  confirmed  the  declaration  of  Jesus  on 
whk^h  it  was  founded,  namely,  that  he  was  in  intimate  union  with 
God.  The  confidence,  which  these  persons  reposed  in  Jesus  as  a 
distinguished  messenger  of  God,  was  coincident  with  and  justified 
the  expectation  which  Jesus  himself  frequently  expressed,  that  every 
necessary  evidence  would  be  given  to  substantiate  the  divinity  of 
'his  mission.  Moreover,  Jesus  himself  occasionally  stated,  that  the 
restoration  of  those  who  merely  touched  him,  was  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  Mark  6:  56.  And  if  we  suppose,  that  in  some  cases, 
when  Jesus  was  not  thinking  of  a  miracle,  God  wrought  a  miracle, 
in  order  to  satisfy  expectations  which  Jesus  bad  aimed  to  excite  by 
his  doctrines  and  miracles ;  this  would  only  prove,  the  more  demon- 
strably, that  the  object  of  God  accorded  perfectly  with  the  purpose 
of  Jesus,  whicb  was,  to  establish  the  divinity  of  his  mission.^ 

III.  6.     The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  therefore  conclusive  evidence^ 
that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  God. 

See  the  foIloTving  passages:  John  11:  11 — 15.  Matt.  27:63. 
Luke  24 :  6,7.^  9:1,2,  6, 10.  10 :  9, 17.  John  14 :  12.     If  Jesus 

1  See  Michaeliii'  Anmerkung  zu  Ap.  Gesch.  XIX.  12. 

S  Bee  SQskind'e  ^*  Diasertation  on  the  prediction«  of  Jeaue  relative  lo  hi.<i  own 
lesnrrection  ;"  and  "  Remarks  on  the  question,  Did  Jesus  distinctly  predict  his 
reiurrection .'"  in  Flatt's  Ma^.  Vol.  VII.  p.  181—2«.  and  also  G.  C.  Flatt.  Symbb. 
ad  illustrandagravioraquaedam  Jesu  dicU  iaEvangelio  Johanneo,  Pt.  I.  p.  i-^. 
Pt.  II.  p.  17— §0, 26.  ^  *  r 
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had  pedbimed  mfy  one  ihirade  which  accorded  wkh  hb  wish  and 
predieiion,  this  might  be  ascribed  to  accident.  But  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  this  being  the  uniform  fact,  is  precluded  by  the  great  muÄ- 
iUude  of  his  miracles  recorded  m  Scripture,  of  some  of  which  only  t 
general  statement  is  made/  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  bis  miraco- 
kmsads«'  And  this  evidence  receives  additional  strength,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  particular  reference  which  the  miracles  of  Jesut 
hid  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  who  appealed  to  those  miracles 
for  the  divinity  of  his  mission.^  These  miracles  are  therefore  de- 
ooostratioo»  of  the  exalted  nature  (the  divinity^)  of  Jesus,  whidh 
the  Gospel  asserts,  and  of  his  destination  to  be  the  redeemer  of  n^n 
fiom  the  coneequences  of-  their  sin,  John  10 :  32,  naku  ig/a  benefi- 
cent miracles.  Acts  10 :  38,  äi^X^tp  $vepyiTwv  he  went  about 
dotag  good.^  Matt.  9 :  5  etc.  8 :  17  (from  Is.  53 :  4),  avt^tagaa- 
^iviks  ^fiwp  ilaßtf  Kulrag  ^ooovg  ißaoxaaap^  he  hath  himself 
taken  away  our  infirmities,  and  borne  our  diseases. 

la  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  our 
sins,  by  the  death  of  Jesos,  is  the  subject  af  discussion ;  but  the  pun- 
ishments of  sin  are  represented  figuratively,  as  diseases  and  pains, 
jo  order  also  to  remind  us  of  the  miraculous  cures  of  Christ ;  because 
it  was  by  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases  and  pains,  by  a  miraculous 
power,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  prove  that  he  had  come  into  the 
wodd  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  consequences  ofsin«^ 

III.  7.  God  must  have  been,  ultimately,  the  author  of  the  miradet 
ofjeiusy  even  if  he  ucted  through  the  instrumesUtUity  of  a  supe^ 
rior  angeL 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  was  aided  by  a  superhuman 
being,  then  the  ipain  point  on  which  the  truth  of  his  declarations  de- 

1  Matt.  15:  30,  31.  Mark  1:  34.  3:  7—11.  6: 13,  54-56.  Luke  6: 17—19.  7:  21. 
iohn20:30. 

*  Sae  Flatt's  Beitnge  zur  chriat.  Dog.  and  Moral,  p.  33  etc.  1793.  And  the 
Mtiior'a  diaaertation,  "  Did  Jeana  declare  liia  miracles  to  be  a  proof  of  hia  dWine 
mianoD?**  in  Flatt'a  Mag.  Vol.  IV.  p.  18S^186,  and  Bogue*8  Eaaay  on  tiie  di- 
vine anthoritj  of  the  New  Teat.  p.  130.  etc. 

3  John  5:  36,  37.  10:  25, 37  etc.  14: 11.  15:  24.  Matt.  11:  3—5.  John  2:  16—22. 
Comp.  Matt.  Ü6: 61.  27:  40.  Compare  III.  2. 

<  Joha  U:  4,13—25.  5:  20,25. 1: 14^51,53.  2:  ll.,(iipwioaHUt9^96iwavTav 
[diaplayed  hia  glory]  vide  Mag.  Vol.  14,  p.  79  etc)  Matt.  8:  27.  Acta  3: 6, 12, 13. 
compare  2  Pet.  1:  16—18. 

S  See  the  Diaaertation  on  the  object  of  the  death  of  Jeena,  in  the  Comment,  on 
tbe  Hebrewa,  p.  481  etc.  John  5:  24  etc.  11:23—26.  He  that  shall  raiae  the 
dead  tt  the  Utter  day,  haa  raised  aome  even  in  this  life,  1  Cor.  15: 20—26.  Matt. 
12:28.  Compare  §  51.  See  on  this  aubiect,  Heaa,  Qbor  die  Lehren.  Thaten  un4 
fiehickaale  nnserea  Herrn,  8. 368  etc.  Geeefaiehte  der  drey  letsten  Lebenajabre, 
Band  2.  Einleit.  8.  XXVU.  and  Koppen'a  ••  The  Bible  the  Prodoet  of  Dmm 
Wiadom,'*PL2.p.234eic. 
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pends,  and  which  alone  could  be  involved  in  doubt,  19  cleared  of  aH 
difficulty.  For  it  can  now  no  longer  be  doubtful,  who  the  beiog  was, 
by  whom  Jesus  was  enabled  to  produce  those  effects ;  whether  that 
aid  was  affiirded  by.  means  of  a  particular  constitution  of  the  powers 
of  nature  in  the  original  creation,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable/  by  an 
immediate  influence  on  nature  itself,  at  the  time  when  those  mira- 
cles were  wrought.  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  Beiagy 
under  whose  influence  Jesus  acted,  should  not  have  been  that  being 
(God)  which  Jesus  himself  stated.  Certainly  no  one  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  know  who  the  being  was,  than  Jesus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  him  in  a  supernatural  manner,  who  was  in  intimate  union 
with  him,  and  therefore  had  a  better  opportunity  to  know  him,  than 
any  other  could  have.  And  should  any  one  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  assumption,  that  the  author  of  the  mira- 
cles and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  was  some  other  being  than  God  himself; 
that  being  could,  at  least,  not  have  been  an  evil  spirit,  an  enemy  to 
God  and  man.  Even  the  very  nature  of  those  miracles,^  and  of  the 
doctrines^  which  were  substantiated  by  then),  forbids  such  a  suppo- 
sition :  for  those  doctrines,  whether  true  or  not,  confessedly  breathe 
a  spirit  of  reverence  to  God,  and  would,  even  by  the  confession  of 
our  enemies,^  secure  to  Christians  the  most  important  advantages, 
if  they  entertained  a  higher  regard  for  them.  Now,  an  evil  spirit 
would  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cause  of  wickedness  f  and, 
though  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,^  would  have  betray- 
ed his  real  character,  by  the  prosecution  of  such  plans  as  are  con- 
genial to  bis  nature.  A  good  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  being  filled 
with  reverence  for  God,  would  never  have  lent  his  aid  to  Jesus,  un- 
less God  commanded  him  to  do  it ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  have 
urged  Jesus  to  assert  a  falsehood  in  the  name  of  (Jod  (I  Cor.  15  : 
15),  and  falsely  to  profess  that  God  was  the  author  of  his  miracles 
and  doctrines,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  not  acting  by  divine  authority, 
but  on  the  authority  and  by  the  aid  of  merely  a  spirit  of  higher  rank. 
If  we  suppose  that  higher  spirit  acting  by  the  command  of  God, 
enabled  Jesus  to  perform  his  miracles  ;  it  will  then  follow,  that  10 

I  Comparo  §  96.  111.  1.  and  the  author's  dissert,  on  Matt.  17:  27,  in  Flatt*» 
Ma^.  Vol.  II.  p.  57— 62  .particularly  note  ^1,  and  Seiler,  On  the  remarkable  acts 
of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  p.  72 — 84. 

9  Matt.  12: 24—29.  Acts  10:  38.  Comp.  Hess,  "  On  the  doctrines  and  acts  of 
our  Lord,'*  p.  365  etc.  (  new  edit.  2d  pt.  p.  390). 

3  Compare  Tobinfir.  Mag.  No.  1.  p.  96,  97, 98.  No.  2.  p.  165-191. 

4  2  These.  2:  9—11.  v.  4.  Kev.  13:  2,  4, 6, 13. 

5  On  the  possibility  and  credibili^  of  miracles,  compare  the  Tab.  Mag.  No.  1, 
p.  90.  No.  3.  Pt.  II.  No.  8.  p.  152.  Crftffe,  de  roiraculomm  natura  philosopbiaa 
principiis  non  contradicente.  Helmstadt,  1797,  and  the  same  aothor'e  '<  Pbil»- 
■ophical  vindication  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apoatles." 

8  2  Cor.  11:  14, 3.    Comp.  Gen.  S:  5. 
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oonuniioicatiiig  bis  doctrines,  Jesus  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
«ill  of  that  God,  by  whose  command  the  angel  enabled  him  to  per- 
ioral worics  far  transcending  the  powers  of  human  nature,  in  order 
to  con6rm  the  divine  origin  of  those  doctrines. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  if  God  wished  to  instruct  the  children 
of  men  through  the  medium  -of  a  superior  spirit,  he  would  select  a 
spirit  who  was  not  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  (Compare  ^  36. 
Illust.  3,  infra.)  It  would  be  superfluous,  in  this  place,  to  enter 
into  an  investigation  of  the  possioUity  of  miracles,  as  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  admit  as  possible,  that 
which  is  deinonstrated  by  facts.^ 

Finally,  Jesus  himself  expressly  ascribes  his  miracles  to  God ; 
John  9:  3.  11:  41,  42.  4:  40.  14:  10.  5: 19,  SO,  36.  10:  25,  32, 
37.  6:  27.  And  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  attribute 
hb  miracles  to  the  same  power ;  Acts  2:  22.  10:  38.  1  John  5:  9, 
fut^Qut  ^iov  is  the  testimony  which  God  bore  concerning  Jesus, 
by  so  many  miracles. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  whose  words  were  all  uttered  under  divine  in- 
fluence (^  6,  7,  8),  commissioned  all  the  apostles  whom  he  had 
chosen,(l)  with  the  single  exception  of  Judas,  the  traitor,(2)  to 
pioffiulgate  and  propagate(3)  those  doctrines  which  he  had  himself 
taught.  From  their  discharge  of  this  commission,  he  anticipated 
the  happiest  result8(4) ;  not  only  because  the  apostles  had  been  his 
companioiis,(5)  and  had  been  instructed  in  his  doctrines,  and  had 
been  eye^tnesses  of  bis  u)iracles,(6)  but  because  he  depended 
principally  on  the  agency  of  God  (John  17:  11-^15),  who  would, 
by  various  aid,  supply  the  absence  of  Jesus  who  had  hitherto  been 

Compare  *'  AnnoUtionea  ad  philoaophicam  Kaniii  de  religione  doctrinam,  f 
35,  p.  70,  and  in  the  German  translation  Tab.  1794,  p.  91.  Junff,  in  hia  *<  Urania 
ror  Uie  head  and  the  heart,'*  edited  by  Ewald,  1793.  Vol.  IV.  No.  1.  p.  258--289. 
Fichte*«  Critic^ae  on  Revelation,  §  7.  StAudlin's  Critical  Essay  on  the  ehristian 
system  of  reh^on,  §  48.  Critical  estimate  of  the  protestant  doctrinal  system, 
according  to  the  principles  of  religioas  criticism,  1st  supplement,  p.  12.  The 
argnmente  by  which  the  author  of  tne  last  mentioned  work  endeavors  to  prove 
that  we  can  never  be  convinced  of  the  troth  of  miraoles,  are  refuted  io  Flatt's 
Beitrage  svr  Dogmatic  und  Moral»  8.  60  eto.  h. 
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their  friend  and  instructor ;  and  in  his  stead,  give  them  another  sup- 
porter, who  would  never  abandon  them,  John  14:  16,  17,  and  would 
perfectly  qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Acts 
1:  8.  Luke  24:  48,  49.  Thus  the  personal  agency  of  the  apostles 
was  by  no  means  dispensed  with,  in  the  performance  of  their  da- 
t^3;(7)  but  they  were  required  to  combine  (John  15: 26,87)  those 
instructions  which  should  be  given  them  by  their  constant  and  e!c- 
alted  guide,  with  what  their  own  knowledge  and  ability  supplied, 
Jesus  assured  them,  that  the  ^'  Spirit  of  truth,"  to  nvev/Aa  tijg  aXn^ 
^siag,  John  14:  17,  who  perfectly  coincided  with  him  and  his  Fa- 
ther,(8)  would  bring  to  their  recollection,  all  those  words  of  bis 
which  they  might  have  forgotten,  as  often  as  such  recollection  should 
be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  ;(9)  that  he 
would  correct  their  knowledge  of  the  things  they  had  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and  would  communicate(lO)  to  them,  all  necessary 
knowledge,  not(ll)  excepting  a  knowledge  of  the  future  and  secret 
things,  which  they  could  not  obtain(12)  by  natural  means.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  in  some  of  their  communications,  their 
invisible  and  constant  instructor,  o  naQduXifrogf(l3)  brought  nothing 
to  their  recollection,  but  left  them  to  use  their  natural  ability  and 
knowledge ;  those  communications  were  really  sanctioned  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  Accordipg  to  the  certain  declaration  of  Jesus,  there- 
ibre,  we  are  to  view  all  the  doctrines  of  his  apostles  as  the  doctrines 
of  that  Spirit  of  truth,(14)  under  whose  immediate  guidance  they 
always  discharged  their  official  duties;  and  we  are  bound,  at  the 
risk  of  certain  punishment,  to  attach  to  them  divine  authority ,(15) 
(Mark  16:  15.  6:  11).  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
apostles  might  have  neglected  to  treasure  up  in  their  memory  with 
sufficient  care,  those  declarations  of  Jesus  which  regarded  them- 
selves, as  they  had  occasion  so  frequently,  even  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  apostleship,  to  recall  those  declarations,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  own  experience. 

Ill«  1.     The  sehction  of  the  aposthi  by  Jesus. 
This  is  recorded  Mark  13:  13—19.  Compare  Acts  1:  2—13. 

III.  2.     TTie  exception  of  Judas  the  traitor. 
During  his  last  addresses  to  his  disciples,  Jesus  always  expressed 
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himself  with  leaerrey  as  loog  as  Judas  was  amoogst  tbecn,  John  18: 
10, 17—19 ;  but  as  soon  as  Judas  was  gooe,  he  expressed  uoopiali* 
fied  approbation  of  his  disciples»  and  gave  them  the  most  ample 
promises.  Judas  was  therefore  the  only  one  to  whom  the  commis- 
sioDi  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  at  his  departure,  was  not  to  be 
applied. 

III.  3.     TTle  apostolic  commission. 

See  John  17:  18,  20.  20:  21.  Matt.  28:  16—20.  Luke  24:  47. 
Acts  1:  8.  10:  42.  Mark  16:  14,  15.  The  genuineness  of  the  lat- 
ter passage  is  vindkated  in  Diss.  I.  in  libror.  N.  Test,  historicomm 
aliauot  locos.  On  the  genuineness  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  the  reader  may  also  see  Paulus'  Commentary,  Eichhornes 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Hug's  Introduction,  and  Kui^ 
DÖ1  Commentarii  in  Marcum  et  Lucam.  The  latter  work  contains 
additional  references,  as  well  as  a  compendious  view  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  this  passage.  See  also  Thiess^ 
New  critical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  To  the  writers 
meDtiooed  by  the  two  last  authors,  may  be  added  Gratz's  ^*  Attempt 
to  account  ibr  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,"  Tübingen  1812, 
in  which  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  disputed. 

III.  4.     Jesus  expected  that  his  Father  would  support  and  aid  the 

apostles. 

See  John  15:  16.     17:  15,  20. 

III.  5.     The  apostles  were  the  companions  of  Jesus. 

See  Mark  3:  14,  inoltiat  dwdena,  Y^a  cJof«  fter'  ivxoVy  he  appoint- 
ed twelve,  that  they  should  remain  with  him.  John  15:  27.  Com- 
pare Acts  1:  21  etc. 

III.  6.  The  apostles  were  witnesses  of  his  worJcs  and  doctrines. 

See  John  15:  27.  17:  6—8,  14.  Luke  24:  45—48.  Acts  1:  2, 
3,21,22.  10:39,41. 

III.  7.    Supernatural  aid  was  combined  with  the  use  of  their  oum 
faculties  in  the  case  of  the  apostles. 

Matt  13:  52.  10:  27.  There  certainly  were  instances  in  which 
the  apostles  were  to  speak  without  any  preparation,  Luke  21:  14, 
and  in  which  their  superior  helper,  who  promised  to  supply  the 
want  of  preparation,  jnust  necessarily  do  more  than  merely  inspire 
them  with   intrepidity  and  presence   of  mind  ;     since  otherwise 
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they  could  not  dbpeose  with  previous  reflectiOD,  so  necessary  to  give 
value  and  eflSact  to  their  communications.  There  were  instances  in 
which  by  the  special  aid  of  Christ^  oi*  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  the 
apostles  were,  in  the  very  moment  of  their  delivery,  h  ai/?$  r^ 
w^^,  supplied  with  the  words  or  the  truths  which  they  were  to  utte^ 
and  previous  meditation  was  thus  rendered  unnecessary.^  But  the 
promise  contained  in  the  texts  referred  to,  specifies  the  occasions 
when  this  aid  should  be  given ;  namely,  when  they  were  arraigned 
before  a  public  tribunal,  and  had  to  speak  in  self-defence,  and  conse- 
quently stood  in  greater  need  of  special  assistance  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  office.  Still,  one  thing  at  least, 
follows  from  this  promise,  namely,  that  in  every  case  in  which  their 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  did  suggest  to 
the  apostles,  what  they  should  utter.  Other  cases  might  occur, 
beside  those  of  their  judicial  defence,  in  which  the  apostles  ivould 
need  such  special  aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties ;  and 
we  learn  from  some  passages  of  Scripture,^  that  they  were  author- 
ized to  expect  such  special  aid  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  when 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  their  enemies.  But  if  special  aid 
Was  given  whenever  it  was  necessary,  it  follows  that  when  it  was 
not  given,  it  would  have  been  superfluous ;  and,  therefore,  that 
when  the  apostles  were  left  to  the  use  of  their  own  powers,  their  in- 
structions were  no  less  conformable  to  the  will  of  their  divine  In- 
structor, than  when  they  were  directed  by  his  special  aid. 

Note.  From  Acts  23:  5,  a  suspicion  may  arise,  that  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  his  defence  before  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  tookrefoge  under 
a  falsehood.  But  Michaelis,  in  his  Annotations  in  loc.  p.  419 — 422, 
and  in  his  Introduction  to  N.  T.  p.  53  etc.  has  proved  from  Jose- 
phus,  that  Ananias  was  not  at  that  time,  properly  the  high-priest ;  but 
had  previously  been  removed,  and  at  this  time,  when  there  was  no 
high-priest,  he  was  arbitrarily  acting  in  that  capacity.  Now,  either 
this  was  not  known  to  Paul,  who  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  onl;^  a 
few  days  previously,  or  Paul  intends,  by  the  words  ov%  ^deip  oz$ 
imip  dgx^eg^vs  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  high-priest,  to  insinuate 
that  Ananias  actually  was  not  high-priest.'^ 

III.  8.  See  John  14:  11  ^  rePivfAU  r^g  alij^elag  the  Spirit  of 
truth.   16:  13—15.  1  Cor.  2:  10,  11. 

1  Loke  SI:  16.  S  John  16:  13—15.  3  Luke  12: 12. 

4y.l2.    Matt.  10: 19.    Mark  13: 11.  S  y.  n. 

6  John  14:  26.    16:13—15. 

7  Compare  also  Hen*  "  History  and  Writinffs  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  Vol. 
II.  p.  411  etc.  3d  edit.  1809— loll. 
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Ili..  9.  *Tnoft9f4^$ufii9ni9fruS  eiJtO¥Vfuv  he  win  remind  you 
of  all  things  which  I  have  told  you,  John  14:  96. 

III.  10.  Nature  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  J^rit  to  the  apostle». 

In  the  dissertatioa^  On  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  it  b  clearly 
proved,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  John  14:  16,  26.  15: 
26.  16:  7,  13 — 16,  which  makes  those  promises  of  the  constant  aid 
and  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  signify  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
agency  of  Divine  Providence  favouring  the  natural  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  views  of  the  apostles ;  does  not  at  all  harmoni^se  with 
those  promises.^  "  Nothing  but  the  promise  of  extraordinary  divine 
aid,  and  of  communications  from  a  superior  power,  could  have  af- 
ibrded  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And 
the  nature  of  the  Saviour*s  words  evinces,  that  he  intended  to  awak- 
en in  hb  disciples  and  apostles,  the  expectation  of  extraordinary  aid." 

111.  11.  Ta  ig%6nipu  dpvyy^Xii  vftTv  he  will  show  you  things  to 
come,  John  16:  13. 

III.  12.  Aiinh^  U^dNTA  he  shall  show  you  aS  ihii^ty  John 
14:  26.  'OdfifTj-oi^vfAigiig  IIA£ANt^¥  iyti^iMitif  he  will  con- 
duct you  into  aU  truth,  16:  13. 

III.  13.     The  nature  and  personality  of  the  nagamXii^og,  or  Com- 
forter. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  predicates  dtialn  and  vnoftviiaeh  which  are 
applied  to  the  napaxXtitog  John  14:  26,  that  by  the  Comforter  must 
be  intended  such  an  assistant  as  instntcts  and  reminds.  The  ac- 
cordance of  this  signi6cation  of  the  word,  with  the  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage is  proved  in  JLosner's  Observv.  ex  Philone,  on  John  14:  16, 
in  Volborth's  Programm  on  nagaxXfjtog,  Göttingen,  1786,  p.  13 
etc.  and  Emesti  Opusc.  philol.  crit.  p.  215.  the  edit,  of  Lardner. 
The  evidence  adduced  in  these  worlcs,  to  prove  that  napauXtitoQ 
signifies  a  teacher  or  adviser,  is  detived  partly  from  the  signification 
of  the  words  nagaxaX^lp  (Tit.  1:9.2:15)  and  naganXtja^e  (1 
Thess.  2:  3 ;)  partly  from  some  passages  of  Philo,  especially  in  his 
treatise  ."  De  mundi  Opificio,"  T.  1.  p.  5.  ed.  Mangey,  where  it  is 
said :  oidevl  naga^Xi^Tc^,  fiovo^  3i  avr^  xgriaafiivog  6  d^og  tyvoh^\.  e. 
employing  no  counsellor,  but  following  his  own  pleasure,  God  de- 
termined ;  and  partly  from  the  Hebrew  word  V"»Vö  (interpreter), 
which  is  twice  rendered  by  D'^^p'^D  {nä^ixXtog)  in  the  Chaldee 


1  FUtt»  Mag.  VqI.  II. No.  1.  p.  19-23. 
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Version.  >^'  But  we  have  no  objecttoa  to  the  more  general  sense  of 
the  word  nagaxXfjxog  oinBtani,  helper,  nf^icb  is  given  b^  Knapp.**- 
For  the  nature  of  the  case  proves,  that  he  vrho  was  to  aid  the  apos- 
i^les  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,^  must  necessarily  have  been  an 
instructor  in  the  imih ,  nvivfia  r^g  aXtj&iiag,  John  14:  17.  15:526. 
16:  13.  The  commission  of  the  apostles  was,  to  teach  and  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrines  of  Christ  (Malt.  28:  20)  agreeably  lo  his  in- 
tention rJohn  17:  IB,  20)  and  raeanin^  ^16: 13 — 15  ;)  it  was,  there- 
fore, only  by  instructing  them,  and  onnging  to  their  recoHection 
things  forgotten,  that  this  Assistant  could  enable  the  apostles  to 
publish  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  agreeably  to  his  idtention,  and  to  give 
their  instructions  an  infallibility  equal  to  the  instructions  of  Christ 
himself,  John  13:  20.  Matt.  16:  19.  Now  this  infallibility  of  the 
apostolical  instructions  could  not  be  attained,  unless  their  divine 
Assistant  should  recall  to  their  recollection  the  declarations  of  Christ, 
and  instruct  them'  in  those  cases  in  which  they  either  had  not  fully 
comprehended,  or  had  partially  forgotten  those  declarations ;  or,  in 
which  Christ  had  purposely  omitted  giving  th6m  fofl  instruction  on 
some  topics  which  they  were  nevenheless  to  explain  and  teach 
after  his  death  (John  16:  11).  We  cannot  safely  attribute  the 
doctrines  of  the  apostles  to  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  to  Christ  (Jqhn  16: 
13 — 15),  unless  we  suppose  that  their  divine  Assistant,  who  au- 
thenticated their  doctrines  by  miracles,^  at  the  same  time,  by  bis 
supernatural  influence,  made  those  doctrines  worthy  of  that  faith 
which  the  Spirit  of  truth  endeavoured  to  procure  for  thera  by  his 
miracles.^  The  great  miracle  of  a  divine  and  therefore  infallible 
system  of  doctrines,  originating  from  Jesus  himself,  would  with 
most  Christians,  have  failed  of  its  intended  efiect,  if  Crod  had  not 
proved  by  a  supernatural  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  by  them  actually  were  the  unadulterated 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

Eiohhom's  "  Bibliothek"  contains  the  assertion,  that  nagaxlfiTog 
signiflcs  the  doctrine  itself  which  Christ  taught,  and  the  more  en- 
larged view  of  it  which  the  apostles  obtained  after  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  feet,  that 
the  nugdxXi^tog,  Comforter,  stands  in  a  relation,  both  to  Christ  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete  (John  15:  13 — 15)  and  to  his 

1  On  the  diffimnt  «xpIaiiatioDs  of  the  word  na^d$tXiito€f  Ih«  reader  may  con- 
■oU  the  Prograrom  of  iCnapp,  and  Kuinörf  ComuieDt.  on  John  14;  15. 
9  John  15:  26.    16:  8  etc.    Acta  1:  8.    Luke  24:  48  etc. 
3  John  15:  26.    16: 13—15.    Comp.  1  Cor.  2: 8—13.     §  10. 

*  John  16: 8.    Malt.  10:  20.  Compare  III.  14.  John  15:  26.  Comp.  AcU  15: 28. 
fi  John,  14:  12.  Rom.  15:  ISf  1  Cor.  12:  11.  §  10. 

•  1  John  5: 0.    "  The  aapernataral  gifla  of  the  Spirit,  prove  that  the  dootrinea 
pnbliahed  by  the  Spirit  are  Uue."— On  the  Object  of  John,  p.  227. 
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apostles  who  obtained  tbU  more  enlarged-  Yievf  p(  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  after  bis  death,  in  which  the  docirine  of  Christ  and  his  apos« 
ties  oouM  not  ^tand  towards  them ;  see  Matt.  10: 20.  John  15: 26^ 
27.    Andy  akhougby  upon  that  supposition,  the  phrase  uUo^  vaga'- 
nhftog^  another  Coniibrier  (John  14:  16),  aright  iodioate  a  connter- 
pan  to  Jesus  as  a  jpersonal  instructor,  or  to  h»  onl  instructions,  in- 
asBauoh  as  it  would  import,  that  the  doctrines  which  Jesus  taught, 
were  moce  fully  developed  and  ooofirmed  by  his  resurrection  and 
aacenaon ;  the  inconsistency  must  be  pidpable,  when  we  read  fur* 
tfaer,  and  see  Jesus  proving  to  bis  disciples,  at  fuU  length,  as  be 
does  in  John  16s  13 — 15,  that  his  doctrines,  when  wo^ßaAy  illus» 
trated  by  hb  resurrectioo  and  ascension,  would  not  differ  at  all  from 
the  doctrines  ho  had  abready  taught  them  ;  and  that  these  doctrines 
were  altogether  bis  own,  o  na^xXiivoQ  ov  Xulficei  aq>'  iavt^v,  äJÜ 
iaa  iif  axovatj  hxkffan  the  Comforter  will  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
will  relate  the  things  which  he  shall  have  beard;  aod  that  these 
doctrines  will  promote  bis  j^ory,  because  they  are  his  doctrines^ 
ixelpog  doliau  ifii,  on  in  tov  i/AOv  Xijipera^  be  will  glorify  me,  be- 
cause he  will  take  of  mine.     On  the  contrary,  the  phrase  äklog 
naganXfjxog,  has  a  natural  meaning,  if  we   suppose  it  to  signify 
a  new,  invisible  teacher^  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Je^ 
sus,  who  had  instructed  them  by  personal  intercourse ;  for  in  this 
case,  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  inform  his  disciples,  that  their 
new  assistant  was  in  the  closest  union  with  bimsdlf,  and  therefore 
would  communicate  only  such  instructions  as  would  accord  with  the 
doctrines  which  he,  their  former  teacher,  had  delivered  to  tbera. 
Moreover,  in  Matt.  10: 20,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between 
tbe  qpostlei^  who  spake  and  vindicated  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  19. 
Lake  12:  11.  21:  14),  and  the  J^rit  of  their  Father,  who  spake 
through  them :.ov  yip  vfts7giai$ol  laXoatfTig,  akX^i  to  npevfia  toS 
nax^g  vfioip  zo  Idkovv  l¥  ifAiv  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  by  you.     This  distmction  could 
not  have  been  made,  if  the  apostles  themselves  were  the  only  per- 
sons that  spoke,  and  if  the  npivfta  XaXovv  h  avToh\  was  merely  tho 
enlarged  view  which  they  had  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.     Further, 
we  cannot  see  how  Christ  could  have  rendered  all  preparation  un- 
necessary to  the  apostles,  when  called  on  to  defend  themselves,  ^un- 
less it  was  by  the  promise  of  supernatural  instruction,  to  be  given 
them  at  tbe  very  time  when  they  were  to  speak  in  self-defence 
(Matt.  10:  19.  Mark  13:  IL  Luke  21:  14).     For,  however  per- 
fect might  have  been  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  af- 
ter his  resurrection,  still,  in  every  case  in  which  they  were  called  to 
vindicate  his  cause,  it  would  be  pro6table  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to 
recall  tbe  doctrines  to. their  memories,  and  to  reflect  on  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  to  defend  them.    Finally,  how  could 
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Christ  (John  15:  IS)  have  distiogutsbed  between  the  testimony  of 
the  Paraclete,  whom  the  Father  irfiould  send  to  them,  and  the  testi- 
mony which  the  apostles  themselves  should  bear,  having  learned  it 
by  their  personal  intercourse  with  him ;  if  napftxA^roc  signified  noth- 
ing else  than  that  enlarged  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  which  the 
apostles  should  acquire  after  his  death  (John  15:  27)?  OTfogiuXft- 
jog  oif  iycintfitfffo  napa  tov  nkt^og^Kilva g  fia^tv^voeiTtigi 
iftov'  xfitf  vftiig  di  ftaQtuptitu,  oU  an  agx^g  ftit  iiAOviatt  the 
Comforter  whom  I  shall  send  from  my  Father,  Ae  will  bear  witness 
of  me ;  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  were  with  me 
ifom  the  beginning.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  personal 
agency  of  the  apostles  was  not  excluded  by  the  peculiar  divine  aid 
which  they  recced ;  as  is  fearejl  by  a  writer  in  Eichhom's  Bibl. 
sup,  dt«  p.  300.  See  ako  ^11  infira. 

III.  14*     Tie  divine  assistance  afforded  to  the  aposiks,  extended 
to  all  their  instructions. 

The  words  (Matt.  10:  20)  ov  yag  vfii7g  eats  (not  tosaOt  comp, 
also  Mack  13:  11) — Xalovi'  iw  vfuv  for  it  is  not  ye  who  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you,  cannot  well  refer 
merely  to  their  defence  before  a  public  tribunal ;  for  it  had  been 
stated  in  the  previous  verse,  thi^t  every  thing  which  it  should  be 
necessary  for  them  to  say  at  that  particular  juncture,  should  be  sugr 
geated  to  them ;  but  they  seem  rather  to  refer  to  all  th^ir  instruc- 
tions, and  to  contain  the  ground  of  the  promise  in  the  verse  imme- 
diately preceding.  The  idea  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  this :  '*  For,  the 
instructions  which  ye  my  apostles  in  general  give,  are  derived,  not 
so  mucb^  from  yourselves,  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  hence,  when 
^ou  are  called  upon  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need'  feel  no  anx- 
iety, but  may  confidently  rely  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  vindicate  his 
own  doctrines,  by  suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your  de- 
fence." In  like  manner  Peter  speaks  (1  Pet.  1: 12)  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  nZy  iuayytkiaafieifcj»,  as  those  who  spake  not  by 
themselves,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heav- 
en ;  that  is,  in  speaking,  they  received  such  aid  from  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, that  their  doctrines  could  with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  their  author  (John  16:  8). 

III.  15.     Divine  authority  of  the  Apostles. 
In  Matt.  16:  19,  Christ  gives  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  in  Matt. 

1  Dv  expresses,  in  this  place,  a  comparative  negation,  as  it  does  in  Philipp.  2: 
21.  Col.  3.  23.  8ee  Opasif.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  331.  Vol.  II.  p.ilDl.  Observv.  p. 
251  s. 
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18:  l&y  to  the  otber  apostles  also,  a  superiotendance  over  the 
churcl^  itUig  trj^  ßaüdiiag  rcSv  ovpayoii'— -summam  potesatem  regnf 
coelestis,  ss.  in  terra,  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  the  beavens"--- 
the  supreme  power  in  his  church,  on  the  earth  (Is.  2Sl:  522),  and  the 
power  to  enact  laws  which  should  be  of  divine  authority,  dijcM  %o(i 
lvoa$  to  bind  and  to  loose.^  And  of  John  13: 20,  the  proper  mean- 
ing b  this :  "  whoever  puts  confidence  in  my  messengers,  believes, 
in  me ;  and  whoever  puts  confidence  in  me,  believes  in  him  that 
sent  me/'  AafißapHv  here  signifies  the  same  as  niariwv  in  John 
5: 43,  comp.  v.  44,  46, 48 ;  i.  e.  to  put  confidence  in  a  person,  not 
to  reject  him,  to  receive  his  declarations  (John  12:  48),  to  listen  to 
bim  (Matt.  10:  40.  Luke  10:  11)»  di'xfoüai,  fttj  iixi^ai^—imoijHPy 
a^iXM.^  To  these  passages  may  be  added  the  two  following  :  1 
Jolm  4:  6,  ^'  We  (1  and  the  other  apostles)  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  of  God.  He  that  knows  God,  will  hear  us  ;"^  and  1  Pet.  1: 
23,  in  which  the  eflkacy  and  unchangeable  identity  of  the  apostoli- 
cal doctrines  are  inferred  from  their  divine  origin  (comp.  v.  25  and 
12),  loyog  C^vTog  ^aoZ — ^nfAa  iiayytUa^p  tig  vfiSg  the  word  of 
the  living  God — the  word  which  is  preached  unto  you. 

The  passage  Gal.  2:  1 1  etc.  contains  no  objection  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  apostles.  For  Paul  does  not  there  censure  the 
doctrines,  but  the  conduct  of  Peter  (v.  14) ;  because  the  Jewish 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  (whose  deportment  was  disapproved  of  by 
the  apostle  James  bimsdf  Act  15:  24),  might  have  made  use  of 
this  conduct  of  Peter  to  the  prejudice  of  that  doctrine,  the  truth  of 
which  Peter  himself,  as  well  as  Paul,  acknowledged  (v.  15»  16), 
notwithstanding  his  conduct  in  this  instance  was  not  consistent  with 
it.  Peter  and  Paul  had  alike  acknowledged  the  principle,  that  no 
one  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  fulfilment  of  the  law,  but 
that  we  must  be  justified  by  putting  our  trust  in  Christ ;  and  from 
this  principle,  both  had  inferred,  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
and  thus  obtain  assurance  of  salvation,  are  no  longer  obliged  to  ob- 
serve those  ceremonies  wbk;h  have  no  influence  in  producing  Sijtul- 
ioütv  justification  arid  salvation  (see  Acts  15:  8 — 11).  Peter's  with- 
drawing from  the  Gentile  Christians,  when  the  Jewish  converts  from 
Jerusalem  arrived  (Gal.  2: 12),  was  dissimulation,  and  not  the  result 
of  a  change  in  his  optnion  on  that  subject ;  for  Peter  did  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  himself  against  the  public  rebuke  of  Paul,  (v.  11, 
14  etc.)  But  the  advocates  for  the  law,  who  had  come  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  might  have  regarded  the  conduct  of  Peter  as  be- 
ing a  refusal  on  his  part  to^  acknowledge  the  circumcised  gentiles  as 

1  Vide  Diuert.  de  notiono  regni.  ooelestis,  p.  32  6.  Opusc.  ftcad.  Vol.  I.  p. 
290  etc.    Compare  Kuinol  Comment.  In  Matt,  ad  h,  1. 

9  Compare  what  the  aathor  save  on  John  13:  20,  in  Flatl's  Mag.  Vol.  VIIL  p. 
67  etc.  3  On  the  Object  of  John,  p.  394. 
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christian  brethren.  Thus  they  might  have  derived  from  it  support 
to  their  doctrine,  by  which  they  endeavored  to  \)ind  the  gentile 
converts  to  circumcision  and  the  Lievitical  law.  They  might  have 
inferred  from  it,  that  the  great  principle  that  we  are  justifiioid  not  by 
obeying  the  law  of  Moses,  not  by  observing  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  it,  but  exclusively  by  trusting  in  Christ,  was  an  errone- 
ous and  pernicious  principle.^ 


SECTION  X. 

The  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul, 

The  apostle  Paul  claimed  equal  authority  with  the  other  apos» 
tles.(l)  For  he  asserts  that  he  was  chosen  by  Christ  himself,(1^) 
to  be  his  messenger  ;(3)  that  the  power  of  God  made  him  compe- 
tent to  discharge  the  duties  of  bis  office  ;(4)  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  neither  his  nor  any  other  human  intellect  could 
have  discovered  by  any  course  of  investigation,(5)  were  not  taught 
him  by  any  man,  not  by  an  older  apostle,(6)  but  were  revealed(7) 
to  him  by  the  almighty  agency  of  God  himself  ;(8)  and  finally, 
that  the  inspiration(9)  of  the  divine  Spirit  extended  even  to  his 
words,  and  to  dl  his  exhibitions  of  revealed  tniths.(lO)  We  leara 
from  the  apostle  Paul  himself,  that  this  Spirit,  who  revealed  to  him 
unknown  truths,  extended  the  same  aid  to  him  as  to  the  other  apos- 
tles, and  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  official  duties.(ll)  This  divine 
influence,(12)  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  his  teaching  those  truths 
which  are  properly  termed  revealed  doctrines  ;(13)  but  when  he 
was  inculcating  truths  which  he  had  learned  id  other  wa^,(14)  and 
when  giving  commands(15}  or  advice  founded  on  these  truths,(16) 
his  communications  were  accordant  with  the  will  of  Christ,  with 
which  the  Spirit  made  him  acquainted  ;(i7)  and  thus  his  instructions 
could  with  propriety  all  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  or  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.(l8)    They  derived  their  authority(19)  and  credibility 

t  Ste  the  Dinert.  on  the  Object  of  tha  deai|ti  of  Christ,  in  the  epiftle  to  the 
H«brdwt,p.  45d— 46l,and  Michaelis'  Notes  on  G«l.  3:  12  etc.  The  rejected 
construction  of  this  contest  between  Peter  and  Paal,  and  of  its  importance  and 
consequences,  which  is  adopted  in  some  late  works,  e.^.  in  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles orAugusti,  Pt.  I.  p.  167  etc.  and  in  Schmidt's  Historico-critical  IntrodüoUoa 
to  the  New  Test.  Pt.  1.  p.  193  etc.  is  unsupported  by  historical  evidence.  Comp. 
Tob.  gel.  Anx.  1. 1802,  s.  815  f.  Jahr,  1807,  s.  204,  and  Hess'  **  History  uid  Writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  of  Jesus,*'  Pt.  II.  p.  312  eto. 
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(90)  fiom  bim,  who  was  the  perpetual  Instructor  of  the  apostle,  and 
wbo  would  have  prevented  him  from  ipaking  any  communications 
whicb  were  either  wholly  or  m  part  inconsistent  with  the  will  of 
Christ.  Heace  the  apostle  says,  hi  geDem!,  that  Christ  taoght  by 
iiini;(81)  and  that  his  doctrines  were  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed 
as  the  doctrines  of  God  and  not  of  man.(32)  The  reality  of  Paulis 
having  experienced  divine  teaching  and  illumination,  appears  from 
the  evident  credibility(23)  of  the  history  of  his  call  to  the  apostolical 
efioe,  «a  office  for  which  he  ooaM  be  qualified  ody  by  a  speeid 
dirine  'mßmeDee{^  9) ;  «lid  likewise  from  bis  miracle8,(^)  the  his- 
lorieal  tnüh  of  which  was  so  incontrovertible  that  even  when  ad- 
dressing his  enemies,(25)  he  could  appeal  to  them  in  cönfirroatioo 
of  bis  doctriiies(26)  and  of  his  apostoliial  authority.(S7)  The  oth- 
er apostles  also  had  no  hesitaition  in  acknowledging  him  as  a  fellow 
apostl6.(S8) 

III.  1.     The  apostoJical  dignüy  of  Paul 

Is  asserted  by  himself,  in  1  Cor«  9:  1,  &  2  Cor«  11:  5.  13:  IL 
oiSiw  wsxtQtiQa  t£p  vnig  Utt»  inonoXwv  I  am  not  infiarior  to  the 
most  distinguished  apostles. 

III.  2.     TJtai  he  was  divindy  ajjpainied  to  hu  aßce 

^  h  declared  in  Cral«  1:  I,  mnoagolog,  ovn  an  w^gein^v,  oidi  Si 
i^^gmov^  ikku  dui  rov  'Jtioov  Xgiatov  an  apostle,-  not  of  man, 
nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.  1:  1,  5.  1  Cor.  1:  17.  1 
Tim.  h  1 1,  12.  Acts  26:  15—18.  22:  10—15. 

III.  3.  2  Cor.  5:  30,  vxig  Xguftov  ngfofiiCo/AiP  we  are  sent 
as  ambassadors  of'Christ ;  comp.  John  17: 18. 

III.  4.  S  Cor.  3:  5,  6,  o  ^iog  ixavtooiv  i^fiSg  dtanopovg  »««irijg 
Sta^tJHijg  God  hath  qualified  us  to  be  ministers  of  the  new  covenant. 

III.  5.  1  Cor.  2:  7,  XaXovfiiv^eovao<plavivfiVinfi^(}^l  speak 
the  wisdom  of  God,  which  was  heretofore  a  mystery.  9:  11.  Eph. 
3:  9,  10,  ßVQT^giop  inomnQVfAiiipov  duo  ttn¥  «Imvfop  ip  r^  ^nji  the 
mystery  wbicsh  was  known  only  to  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

III.  6.     Pavl  did  nat  receive  hi$  instructions  from  any  older  apo$tle. 

Gal.  1:  11,  12,  17.  As  Paul  was  not  to  learn  from  the  other 
apostles,  but,  (like  the  others.  Acts  1:  21.  ^  9),  was  to*  testify  to 
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the  things  which  Ae  had  seen  and  heard  (Acts  92:  14,  15.  ${6:  16. 
1  Cor.  9:  1),  therefore  Christ,. now  in  heaven,  revealed  to  him 
many  things,  which  he  had  communicated  to  his  other  apostles 
during  his  residence  on  earth.  To  siich  revelations  our  Lord  doubt- 
less Irefers,  when  he  uses  the  future  oxp^i^ifofim^  I  will  appear  onto 
thee  (Acts  26: 16).  An  example  of  such  immediate  instractioa  b 
found  .in  1  Cor.  1 1:  23,  where  Paul  says  he  was  thus  instnicted 
relative  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  iya  iitiQilaßop  uno  tov  »vglov  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord.  From  Aöts  26:  16,  where  Christ  tells  Paul 
that  he  shall  be  a  witness  both  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen^  and 
which  he  would  hereafter  communicate  to  him,  «f  r«  iJdeg.  iv  te 
Qip^i^aofjini  öoi'  it  is  evident  that  the  preterites  in  the  passage  Acts 
22: 15,  toy  fia^vg-^p  idgwiag  neuriKovaag,  do  not  refer  4o  the 
past  only,  but  also  to  future  time.    Comp.  John  4: 38,  nniamla,^ 

III.  7.    Inmediate  Kuggtstum  of  Gody  the  source  of  PäuTs 
Jcnatdedge. 

Gal.  1:  12,  16,  to  fvctyytXtov — nagikaßov^C  ai^xuXvtffsmg 
*/naou  Xqiotov  the  Gospel — I  received — by  a  revelation  from  Jesus 
Christ.  1  Cor.  2: 10, 12,  rfuv  antHaXvyftv  6  ^iog  dia  tov  nvevfunog 
avTOv  God  revealed  it  to  us  by  his  Spirit.  ^  Eph«  3:  2  etc.  xara 
anouakvtfftp  iyvdgioifxoiiac,  6  ^6g)  to  fivax'ngiov,  by  revelation  be 
(God)  made  known  to  me  the  mystery ;  comp.  v.  5. 

III.  8.  2  Cor.  4:  6,  o  &tog  6  untov  /x  axotovg  g>iog  lifixpcu  (ac. 
cffnV)  og  eXafixpev  ir  ialg  xagdiaig  i^ftoiv  the  God  who  commanded 
Ikht  to  sdine  out  of  darkness  (it  is,  that)  hath  shined  into  our  hearts. 
The  words  6  4ftog-^Xifi\pon  refer  to  the  omnipotence  of  God ;  see 
Gen.  i:  2,  and  the  work  On  the  Object  of  Johp,  p.  494. 

III.  9.  2  Cor.  5:19,  ^i^Bvog  iv  r^fuv  tov  koyor  r^g  xaraXXapjg 
and  gave  to  us  by  inspiration,  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  with  God 
through  Christ,  ße'fisvog  stands  connected  with  tj^  some  distance  pre- 
ceding, and  must  be  construed  with  the  words  Oeog  ^v  uatixXXuaaatp, 
and  not  with  the  succeeding  >«»}—«i5TdJi/.^ 

1  In  Dissert.  I,  in  Libror.  N.  T.  historicum  aliquot  locog,  not.  50.  Oposc.  acad. 
Vol.  III.  p.  30,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  aorists  often  indicate  the  present  and  fa- 
tare  as  well  as  the  past  time.  Vigerus  de  Graecae  dictionis  idiotismis,  p.  204  etc. 

8  The  propriety  of  supplying  tori  in  this  place,  is  shown  in  the  Dissert. 
Notitiae  historicae  epp.  adOorinthios  interpretation!  inservientes,  Note  190. 

3  See  the  Disseit.  **  On  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  409  etc.  Kypke,  on 
Acts  19: 21,  remarks  that  the  expression  Qiodtu  iv  nagSifu  (tp^ijal)  Ti$'og  is  most 
frequently  used  of  foreign  com m an i cations,  or  suggestions  from  without.  Thmt 
.  the  proposition  xtü  ^fuvi>9—wKtalXay7Jg  must  refijr  to  the  apostles  alone,  is  sU- 
ted  in  Crabler's  Pr9gramma,  Novae  curae  in  locum  Pauliif&m  2  Cor.  5:  14—21, 
Pt.  III.p.  13.  He  explains  the  word  difurog  iy^fu»-.  imposuit,  h.  e.  demandiTit 
nobis.  •       , 
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III.  10.  1  Con  3:  13.  In  the  Dissert.  Notitke  historicae  in 
epp.  ad  Corinth*  note,  46^^  it  ia  proved,  from  1  Cor.  1: 17 — ^3: 16>  that 
Paul  elearljr  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine  itself  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  communicated :  and  that  he  derives  evidence  of  the 
divinitjr  of  his  doctrine,  from  the  fact  that  although  his  manner  of 
teaching  was  void  of  ail  the  oniaments  of  artificial  oratcHy,  ovkip 
mt&otg  eog>las  lofiug^  yet  it  was  ^so  e£Bcacious  that  its  iniSuence 
must  have  proceeded  form  the  npivfta  ayiov  the  Hdy  Spirit* 

III.  11.  1  Cor.  2:  12,  iXaßofUv  ro  nviSfia  to  in  zov  ^wv  we 
have  received  the^Spirit  which  is  of  God.  1  Cor.  7:  40,  iwi  ii 
M^jm  uvtSfia  ^€ov  ex^iv  1  think  1  also  have  the  Spirit  of  God ;  comp, 
ICor.  9:  1—3.  2  Cor.  12:11. 

III.  12.  1  Cor.  5:  20,  cuff  t9o  &ioü  TmguxalovpTOS  dt  ^nmv  as  if 
God  besought  you  by  us ;  2  Cor.  2:  17,  in^tov  Itdovfup  we  speak 
as  from  God ;  ixfrom,  indicates  the  author  of  a  thing,  as  in  John  10: 
32,  comp.  14:  10,  noXXa  xaXa  igya  ix  xov  natgog — dntxrtjg  TUHtJti 
igym  many  good  works  of  the  Father — the  Father  doeth  the  works. 
Comp,  also  John  5: 19  etc.  The  same  signification  «V  has  m  1  Cor. 
1:  30,/|  ovtov  (^ov)  «<  Deo  efficiente."  See.  the  Dissert,  on  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  note  189.  22).  In  1  Thess.  4:  \hj 
Paul  says  rouro  Xiyofnv  vfilv  ip  Ao/q»  nvgiov  this  we  say  unto  you 
as  by  the  command  of  the  Lord. 

III.  13.  Here  bekmgs  what  Paul  teaches  of  Christ  as  the  cause 
of  our  salvation,  2  Cor.  2: 17,  oSc  i*  ^sov  h  Xgiat^Xaiovfuv:  <<  Deo 
no8  oioderante,  de  Christopraecipimus,"  i.  e.  God  directing  us,  we 
teach  concerning  Christ.  The  doctrines  conoeming  Christ,  in  2  Cor. 
4:  6.  1  Cor.  2:  7  etc.  (comp.  v.  1  fiogtigtop  ^«ev),  are  represen- 
ted as  revealed  tmths.^  To  the  head  of  revealed  doctrines,  taken^ 
in  the  more  limited  sense,  as  signifying  doctrines  which  men  could 
not  discover  by  their  own  faculties,  belong  also  the  hidden  things  of 
fiiturity,  (John  16:  13),  a  knowledge  of  which  was  communicated 
to  the  apoede  Paul.  1  Thess.  4:  15  etc.  Comp.  1  Cor.  15:  51. 

III.  14.  Thus  he  relates  his  own  history,  2  Cor.  11:22 — 12: 
18,  which  he  himself  would  of  course  recollect. 

III.  15.  Thus  1  Thess.  4:  3 — 7,  contains  injunctions,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  even  reason  and  conscience  teach. 

i  OpiMCol.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  967—270. 

S  Compiire  Mejer*s  *'  DtfTelopement  of  Paula  doctrinal  syatem,  p.  344  ele. 
AltODa,  1801. 

18 
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III.  16.  1  Cor.  7:  12,  25,  40.  2  Cor.  8:  8, 10,  he  distin^ish- 
es  between  his  own  counsels  and  the  commands  of  God. — iyat  Xiywi 
ov  0  mvgiog — iitnaf^v  nvgiov^  ov%  i%m^  ypwftijp  dtdidtofAi —  xaro  rijy 
ifitiv  ypfHifitiv — ÜV  %ax  iinjixyrjv  ktyoi-^^ypfafifiv  iv  xov  of  Sidatfut,  I  say, 
and  not  the  Lord — ^I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord,  but  I  give  my 
judgment — according  to  my  judgment— I  speak  not  by  command — 
1  give  my  judgment  in  this  matter.  See  Kypke  On  the  significai- 
tion  ofyvwfitjy  ii&iafii  in  1  Cor.  7:  25. 

III.  17.  1  Cor.  2:  16,  fifmgvovv  Xgnsjov  k^oiiiv  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  comp.  v.  \%tkißo^ 
fiiv  TO  nvivfia  to  ix^eov  we  have  recieved  the  Spirit  wliich  is  of 
God.  See  also  John  16:  13 — 15  *«  «oil  ifiov  kiiiftitai^  ss.  npivi^u 
he,  (i.  e.  the  Spirit)  shall  take  of  mine. 

III.  18.     PauPs  doctrines  are  justly  considered  as  the  doctrines  of 

God. 

2  Cor.  12: 19,  iv  Xgiat^  kakovfjiiv — '^juvante  ac  moderante  Dom- 
ino." This  is  the  interpretation  given  in  note  1 52  of  the  dissert,  quo- 
ted in  Illust.  12,  agre.eab]y  to  the  signification  of  cV  in  1  Cor.  12: 3, 
and  in  Matt.  22:  43.  In  the  same  dissertation,  the  passage  2  Cor. 
11: 16, 17,  containing  these  words  o  lak£,  ooxma  xov  ^iVQmv^  dU!  cig 
iv  atpgoevvfj^  is  thus  explained  :  '^  If  ye  cannot  agree  to  acquit  me 
of  the  folly  of  boasting,  then  let  me  only  speak  thus  foolishly.  What 
I  say  in  favour  of  myself,  let  me  be  understood  to  speak  out  of  my 
own  folly,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  Christ."  Ov  XaXm  would 
then  be  used  agreeably  to  a  customary  idiom,  for  ov  dox£  XoKhv.^ 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  dipgoavvij  folly,  which  Paul  as- 
cribes to  himself,  was  not  dq>goaivn  folly  y  in  Paul's  own  esteem,  but 
only  in  the  opinion  of  his  opponents.  What  renders  this  explana- 
tion the  more  probable  is,  that  in  v.  16  he  says  :  ^^  Again,  I  write 
unto  you,  let  no  one  suppose  me  to  be  a  fool ;"  and  in  12:  19,  as- 
sures us  that  he  speaks  xatevdiTnov  tov  O^tou  iv  X^iaitf  in  the  pres^ 
ence  of  God,  in  Christ.  But  if  notwithstanding  these  proofs,  we 
should  still  believe  that  Paul  here  attributes  to  himself  a  deviation 
fiom  propriety  dqjgoavvnv,  and  thus  shows  that,  at  this  time,  he  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  Lord  ;  still  the  passage  would  even 
then  prove,  that  ordinarily  he  did  speak  under  the  influence  of  the 
Lord  ;  since  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  this  extraordinary  case 
as  being  an  exception,  and  distinctly  to  confine  the  «exception  to 
what  he  said  in  self  commendation.  Here  belong  also  the  passages, 
1  Thess.  4:  2,  did  xov  mvgiov  */fjaov  through  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and 

1  Sea  ''  OlMer?v.  ad  analogiam  et  B/Dtazin  Hebraicam  pertineutes,"  p.  14.  no  2. 
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I  Cor.  7:  40  öo*w  di  x^/oi  nwevfi«  &(ov  ^x^^v  I  think  I  also  have 
the  spirit  of  God. 

III.  19.  1  Thess.  4:  8.  2  Cor.  2:  9.  10:  6.  In  the  two  latter 
passages,  Paul  demands  obedience  {ina^iotiv)  to  his  decisions^  as  to 
iojuDctions  more  than  human. 

III.  20.  1  Cor.  5:  25,  **  Even  if  I  am  not  giving  laws  by  diviiie 
command,  still  I  am  communicating  my  advice,  the  counsel  of  one 
whom  the  grace  of  God  has  made  worthy  of  confidence  ; — in  other 
words,  the  advice  of  one,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  unworthiness, 
the  Lord  graciously  held  In  sufficient  estimation  (1  Tim.  1:  13),  to 
confide  to  him  the  apostolical  office  (1  Tim.  1:  1^.  Acts  9:  15), 
and  who  therefore,  on  account  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Lord,  and  the  influences  of  the  grace  given  him  (1  Tim.  1:  12, 
rot  ipdwafioiaavTi  gte  Xgi<FX€o)^  is  really  worthy  of  confidence,  i.  e* 
IS  to  be  accredited  as  a  true  teacher,  a  teacher  iv  -niatn  mat  dltj&it^ 
in  faith  and  truth,  one  who  gives  no  advice  which  is  not  approved 
of  by  his  Lord." 

III.  21.  2  Cor.  13:  3,  lov  iv  lf*ol  XaXovvrog  Xqiotov  Christ 
speaking  in  me.  In  Heb.  1:  1.  12:  25  (compare  with  2:  3),  Paul 
represents  his  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  author  of 
these  doctrines,  those  who  rejected  them  exposed  themselves  to  the 
most  severe  punishments. 

rii-L.  22.  1  Thess.  2:  13,  loyov  dicofjg  nag'  i^fimv^idd^aa^t  ov 
liyoTtiv^Qiinwv,  ikka  Hanois  ioTiv  aXtj^wg,  koyov  ^iov  the  word  of 
instruction  (of  hearing,  auditus)  from  us,  ye  received  it,  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but,  as  it  truly  is,  as  the  word  of  God.  2  Thess.  2: 
15.    2  Tim.  3:14. 

III.  23.     T%e  historical  credibility  of  the  account  of  PauPs  mi- 
raculous  call  to  the  apostleship. 

Paul's  call  to  the  apostleship  by  the  immediate  appearance  of 
Christ  to  him,^  was  connected  with  such  changes  in  the  public 
transactions  of  the  day,  that  the  attention  of  the  sanhedrim  at  Je<- 
nisalem  and  of  many  others  must  necessarily  have  been  arrested  by 
it.  For  Paul  was  well  known  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  Pharisee,  and 
an  important  and  peculiarly  active  agent  of  the  sanhedrim  in  perse- 
cuting the  Christians.^    The  very  journey  to  Damascus,  on  which 

1  1  Cor.  15:  8,  9.    AcU  22: 10, 14  etc.  26: 15—20. 
S  Acta  22:  3-5, 19, 20.    26:4,5,10,11.    9:13. 
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his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  eail  to  the  apostolic  office  occor- 
red,  was  undertaken  by  the  authority  of  the  high  priest  and  the 
sanhedrim,  and  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  Christians  and 
bringing  them  captive  to  Jerusalem.^  The  sanhedrim,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  his  conversion.^  And  this  sudden 
change  actually  excited  universal  surprise  at  Damascus  and  in  the 
congregation  of  Judea.^  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
Paul  would,  in  Jerusalem  itself,  the  very  place  from  which,  in  com- 
pany with  others,  he  set  out  for  Damascus  clothed  with  public  au- 
thority, and  in  the  presence  of  a  populace  who  were  exasperated 
against  him,  relate  the  celestial  vision  which  appeared  to  him  on  this 
journey,^  and  appeal  to  the  sanhedrim,  by  whose  command  he 
travelled  thither  ;^  if  it  had  not  b^en  a  notorious  fact,*  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  occurred  to  him  on  the  way,  and  if  his  fellow 
travellers  had  not  been  compelled  to  testify  that  he  suddenly  be- 
came blind,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  lead  him  V  Of  the  truth 
of  his  account  of  his  recovering  his  sight,  they  needed  not  testi- 
mony, for  they  had  ocular  demonstration. 

The  reader  may  find  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  treated  in  different  ways,  and  viewed  in  various  lights,  m  the 
works  of  Eckermann,  Amroon,  Eichhorn,  Stäudlin,^  Hensler/ 
Schmidt,^  Haselaar,^^  Cludius,^^  and  Heinrich  J^  In  refutation  of  the 
rash  hypothesis  of  the  author  of  '^  the  History  of  the  great  Prophet 
(Xf  Nazareth,^'  namely,  '^  That  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Paul,  was 
not  after  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven,  but  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus  ;''  see  the  remarks  on  the  work  entitled,  '^  The  risen  Jesus," 
the  ^'Supplement  to  the  natural  history  of  the  great  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,"  in  Tub.  gel.  Anzeig.^*  and  '^  The  history  of  primitive 
Christianity,  in  connexion  with  the  natural  history  of  the  great 
Nazarene  Prophet.'"^ 

III.  24.  Acts  13:  9—12.  14:  8—11.  19:  11,  12.  28:  3—10. 
comp.  Rom.  15:  18,  19. 

I  AcU  9:  1—3, 21.  22: 5,  6.  2ß:  12, 13.  »  Acts  22:  5. 
3  Acts  9:  21.  Gal.  1:  23.  4  Acts  ch.  22.  9  Acts  22:  5. 
6  Acts  26:  26.  v.  9  etc.                   7  AcU  22: 9—11. 

8  Gesebichis  clsr  SittSDlelire  Jesu,  B.  I.  S.  715  ff. 
•  *•  The  truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity/'  p.  83  etc.  Keil,  1803. 
10  Infrod.  to  the  New  Tost.  Ft.  I.  p.  187  etc.    Compare  the  Tobing.  gel.  An- 
tigen, for  1807,  p.  203. 

II  Dissert,  ezegetica  de  DonnuHis  Actorum  apostolicorum  et  epp.  Paulinarum 
ad  historiam  Pauli  pertinentibns  locis,  1806.  Comp,  the  Haller  Lit.  Zeit.  No. 
90,  for  1809. 

1»  Uransichten  des  Christenthums,  Altona,  1808.  s.  134  ft. 
13  Nov.  Test,  perpetua  annotatione  illnstratum,  Acta  Apostol.  P.  I.  ad  Act.  9. 
**  Jesn  universal  religion.**  S.  44  ff.  Leipsio,  1811. 
H  For  1803.  p.  93  etc.  15  Vol.  1. 1807.  Tob.  gel.  Am.  1806,  p.  315. 
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III.  25.     Miraculous  spiritual  gifts. 

The  apostle  Paul  could  appeal,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, eiren  to  his  enemies,  for  the  reality  of  those  miraculous 
spiritual  gifts,^  which  were  bestowed  on  the  Corinthians^  by  his  in- 
strumentality, and  of  which  he  speaks  at  large  in  the  14lh  ch.  of 
his  first  epistle  to  those  Christians.  This  subject  is  discussed  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  in  a  Dissertation  "  on  The  spiritual  gifts  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians,"  inserted  in  "  Paulus'  Neuem  Repertori- 
um"  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  Pt.  III.  No.  IX.  The 
object  of  that  dissertation,  is  to  vindicate  the  supernatural  origin  and 
the  importance  of  these  gifts,  against  the  positions  maintained  in 
Elicbhom's  Bibliotheca  of  biblical  literature.  Vol.  II.  p.  757  etc. 
and  Paulus'  Dissertation  *^  On  the  foreign  languages  of  the  first 
Christians,"  in  the  same  Repcrtorium,  Pt.  I.  No.  VI.  Pt.  IL  No. 
VIII.  and  likewbe  against  a  dissertation  in  the  *^  Contributions  for 
the  promotion  of  rational  views  of  religion,"  No.  XIV.  On  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  this  kind  of  miracles,  the  following  remarks  are 
made  in  the  346th  and  following  pages  of  this  dissertation  :  I)  The 
miraculous  communication  of  certain  spiritual  gifts,  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  apostles  ;  because  it  was 
not  of  so  transient  a  nature  as  the  other  miracles,  and  because  by  it 
an  apostle  could  exert  an  agency  without  being  himself  present. 
2)  The  absolute  truth  of  the  apostolical  miracles  was  more  tully  es- 
tablished, when  the  apostles  bestowed  on  some  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent congregations,  power  to  perform  similar  miracles.  3)  The 
authority  of  the  apostles  could  thus  be  established  by  miracles,  in 
countries  where  they  had  themselves  never  been,  if  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  such  countries  meeting  the  apostles  elsewhere,  and  re- 
ceiving from  them  this  gift,  returned  in  possession  of  it  to  their 
respective  homes.  4)  The  immediate  influence  of  God  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  aposdes  and  on  their  teaching,  was  rendered  the 
more  credible,  by  the  similar  experience  of  those  members  of  the 
di&rent  churches  who  had  received  any  kind  of  prophetic  gifts. 

III.  26.  Acts  14:  3,  ty  nvglo^  rijJ  fiagrvgovyr^  tt}  Aoy«  Tfjg  2«- 
guog  uvTOv,  dtd6vt$  afjfiila  nal  tigata  vcmWo«  d^a  tiv  xeigäw  txv^ 
uiv  the  Lord,  who  bore  testimony  to  tne  doctrine  of  his  grace  per- 
forming signs  and  wonders  by  their  hands.  A  similar  expression 
is  used  Maris:  16:  20,  14,  concerning  the  other  apostles.  Action^ 
which  evidently  transcended  the  power  of  men,  were  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  declared,  that  they  were 
not  left  to  their  own  power;  and  they  prove  that  these  men  were 


1  2  Cor.  12: 12.  Gal.  3: 5.  Heb.  2:  3,  4.  «1  Car.  12:  8-10. 
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actually  under  the  influence  of  a  superior  being,  to  whom  they  at- 
tributed not  only  their  doctrines  (^  9,  10),  but  also  those  visible 
miracles  which,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (John 
14:  12—14),  they  performed.  Acts  3:  12,  13,  16.  4:  7—10,  24, 
30.  9:  34,  40,  (here  Peter  prayed  to  God,  and  thereby  showed 
that  he  expected  him  to  perform  the  miracle.)  Acts  13:  1 1,  ;f«V 
xvQiov  inl  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  you,  14:  10 — 15.  comp. 
V.  8—14,  and  Heb.  2:  4,  and  Rom.  14:  18  etc.  Acts  19:  11.  1 
Jphn  5:  6.  Vide  above  <5>  9. 

III.  27.  2  Cor.  12:  12,  ra  otifAfla  xov  dnoazoXov  %aw^yaa^ri 
iv  vfuv  the  signs^  or  miraculous  works  of  an  apostle,  were  perform- 
ed among  you. 

III.  28.  Gal.  2:  6 — 9,  'Jaxatßog  ual  Kfi<f>iQ  ^ol  '/mawtjg — dt^i- 
ag  edwHav  ifiol  xoivujplag  James  and  Cephas  and  John — ^gave  me 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  comp.  2  Peter  3:  15.  On  the  divine 
mission  of  Paul,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Kleuker,  enti- 
tled, "  Die  Glaubwürdigkeit  der  Schriftlichen  Urkunden  des  Chris- 
tenthums/'  Vol.  II.  <^  565—598.  Riga,  1794. 


SECTION  XI. 


Divine  authority  of  the  apostolical  writings. 

If  the  doctrbes  of  the  apostles  {^  9,  10)  possess  divine  authority, 
the  same  authority  must  belong  also  to  their  lüritings.  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  the  words 
XaXs7v(l)  B.nd  nagaxaXiitf(2)  and  other  similar  expressions  (men- 
tioned in  ^  9,  10),  refer  as  well  to  written(3)  expressions  as  to  oral 
instructions.  Moreover,  it  is  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  itself,  that  the  only  difierence,(4)  between  their  writings  and 
oral  instructions  was,  that  the  former  were  of  a  more  permanent  na- 
ture, and  therefore  of  more  extensive  importance  than  the  latter. 
Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned,  why  as  soon  as  the  apostles' began 
to  write,  they  should  immediately  lose  all  that  knowledge  which 
they  had  previously  possessed,  and  which  they  had  derived(5) 
from  the  instructions  of  Christ,  or  of  that  Spirit  who  after  his  death 
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was  sent  down  from  heaven  ;  or  why  this  their  constant  guide,  who 
at  all  other  times  assisted  them  in  the  discharge  of  then*  official  du- 
ties, should  withdraw  from  them  his  aid  the  moment  they  attempted 
to  write(6).  Finally,  we  read  expressly,  that  they  composed  their 
books,  if  not  by  the  express  command(7),  yet  under  the  special  in- 
fluence of  God(8).  Thus  when  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Cor.  11:  17. 
comp.  ^  10  Illust.  18)  explicitly  permits  his  readers  to  consider  as 
uninspired,  so  much  of  his  epistle  as  embraced  his  self  commenda- 
tbns ;  this  very  limitation  implies,  that  he  intended  his  written  in- 
structions generally  should  be  received  as  the  instructions  of  6od(9). 

lu^  1.     Matt.  10:  20.  comp.  1  Cor.  2:  13.  2  Cor.  2:  17.  13:3. 

III.  2.  2  Cor.  5:  20,  oiV  tov  ^eov  nct^axaXovifzog  di  i^'ficuy  as  if 
God  were  exhorting  through  us. 

III.  3.  2  Cor.  11:  17.  12: 19  Acts.  26:  22.  2  Pet.  1:  21 .  comp. 
V.  20.  In  all  these  passages  AaAcr^  is  used  of  tvritten  communications. 
Heb.  13:  22,  TovXoyovrtignaQaHkTiaiäg  the  word  of  exhortation. 
2  Cor.  10:  11,  iwAoya*  di  in^aTolmv  in  word  by  my  epistles.  Acts 
15:  15.  oiXoyot  xm»  TiQoq>rit^v  ihe  words  of  the  prophets. 

III.  4.  Paul  lays  equal  stress  on  the  nagadoongdici  koyov  tradi- 
tions inculcated  by  word,  and  on  nagadoaetg  di  imtnoXrig  traditions 
inculcated  by  letter,  2  Tbess.  2:  1 5. 

'  III.  5.  That  the  apostles,  whenever  they  attempted  to  write, 
were  not  divested  of  that  supernatural  aid  and  knowledge  which  they 
previously  possessed,  is  evident  from  1  John  I:  1 — 3.  The  pas- 
sage refers  to  the  things  which  John,  as  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of 
the  history  of  Jesus,  had  committed  to  writing,  in  his  Gospel.  See 
Eph.  3:  3,  4.  2  Pet.  3:  15. 

III.  6.  That  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  were  not  withdrawn  from 
them  whenever  they  sat  down  to  write,  is  evident  from  I  Cor.  7: 40, 
where  Paul  states,  that  the  written  advice  which  he  imparts  to  them 
(in  V.  25  etc.),  he  gives  as  a  man  who  enjoyed,  (as  the  other  apos- 
tles did),  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

III.  7.  According  to  Rev.  1:  11,  the  apostle  John  received  an 
express  command  from  Christ,  to  commit  to  writing,  the  things 
which  be  had  seen  and  heard  ;  (the  same  was  the  case  of  Jeremiah 
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ID  the  O.  T.  chap,  36  ;)  and  in  the  eondusioa  6[  the  book  (Rev. 
22:  18 — ^20)  Christ  himself  proaounces  the  whole  to  be  Ais  work.^ 
Those  writings  of  the  apostles  which  were  composed  without  any 
special  command,  were  nevertheless  written  by  the  command  of 
Christ ;  for  they  were  composed  by  virtue  of  that  general  conomis- 
sion  which  was  given  to  the  apostles«     Rom.  1:  5,  6*  15:  15,  16. 

Ill*  8.     TTie  apoMtles  always  wrote  under  ike  infnenee  of  the 

Holy  Spirit, 

The  nature  of  this  influence,  has  already  been  stated,  in  ^  9,  10. 
The  apostles  doubtless  tliought  for  themselves,  that  is,  exercised 
their  natural  faculties  and  communicated  their  own  thoughts,  both 
in  their  oral  and  written  instructions.  Still,  these  instructions  are  to 
be  considered  rather  the  instructions  of  God,  than  of  the  apostles ; 
compare  ^  9.  Illust.  15.  ^  10.  For  the  substance  or  matter  of 
them  was  for  the  most  part  communicated  to  them,  if  not  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  speaking  or  writing,  yet  previously,  either 
by  Christ  during  his  abode  with  them  on  earth,  or  by  the  Spirit  of 
uod«  Moreover  this  perpetual  Coadjutor  exercijsed  a  constant  su- 
perintendance  over  all  their  communications  both  oral  and  written ; 
and  where  any  thing  escaped  their  memory,  recalled  it  (John  14: 
26) ;  and  where  there  was  ignorance  or  error  in  their  views,  aflbrd- 
ed  them  the  necessary  instruction  (John  14:  26.    19:  13) ;   thus 

Ereventing  the  omission  of  any  thing  which  the  Spirit  of  God  would 
ave  them  communicate,  and  guarding  them  effectually  against  im- 
perfect or  erroneous  exhibitions  of  those  truths  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord,  whereby  the  credibility  and  the  divine  author- 
ity of  their  instructions  generally,  would  have  been  rendered  doubt- 
ful. An  instance  of  an  apostle's  uttering  a  truth  which  he  did  not 
comprehend  (  1  Pet.  1:  10 — 12),  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
occurs  in  Acts  2:  39.  For  in  this  passage,  by  to7g  iu  (iaxgap  (those 
afar  ofi),  to  whom  belonged  the  promise  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
through  Christ  Jesus,  the  Spirit  evidently  intended  for  the  Gentiles  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  this,  that  Peter  became  fully  con- 
vinced (Acts  10:  20, 28, 29, 34),  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  blessings  purchased  by  Christ.  As  the  apostles  were 
to  be  infallible  teachers,  and  their  instructions  to  be  received  as  com- 
ing from,  öod  (  1  Thess.  2:  13.  4:  8),  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy 
to  their  communications,  the  superintending  influence  of  the  Spirit 
might  be  necessary,  even  when  they  were  inculcating  doctrines 
which  had  been  revealed  to  them  at  a  former  period,  or  which  they 
had  learned  in  some  other  way.    This  is  evident  from  the  example 

1  New  Apology  for  the  Re?olaUon  of  John,  p.  361  etc. 
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of  those  Tynan  prophets  mendoned  Acts  2U  4.  The  «dvioe  which 
chey,  #fa  nifivfuxtog  through  the  Spirit,  gave  to  the  apostle  Paul, 
aamely,  that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  did  indeed  involve 
some  truth,  namely,  that  iniiprisonment  awaited  him  there  Acts  20: 
23.  21:  11)  ;  but  this  truth,  which  they  had  received  from  divine 
revelation,  they  distorted  by  combining  with  it  their  own  wishes  and 
counsels.  Their  advice  contradicted  what  Paul  declare»  concern- 
ing biniself,  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  being  consMined  by  the 
Spirit  to  do  so,  did^fiti^og  j(^  nveufiat^  '^  per  Spiritum  dogor,  et  quasi 
vinculis  constringor,  ut  non  possim  non  Hierosolymam  proficisci,''  I 
am  ccMnpelled  by  the  Spirit,  and  as  it  were  held  in  chains,  so  that  I 
cannot  avoid  gmng  to  Jerusalem.^  Morus  thinks  Paul  is  to  be  un- 
derstood thus :  **  Parare  se  molestiis  animum  debere,  non  autedi 
propter  molestias  plane  efiugere  locum,^'  that  be  ought  to  prepare 
his  mind  to  encounter  difficulties,  but  not  through  fear  of  those  diffi- 
culties, to  avoid  the  place.  Those  Tyrian  prophets  were  persons 
to  whom  God  now  and  then  revealed  something,  but  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  constant  guidance  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,: — 
they  were  soch  prophets  as  Paul  mentions  1  Cor*  14: 29, 30.  comp. 
12:  10.  From  the  danger  of  thus  adulterating  the  revelations  which 
they  received  from  God,  the  apostles  were  preserved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  their  inseparable  assistant.  This  Spirit,  for  example,  pre- 
vented them  from  using  expressions  suggested  by  the  additions 
which  their  reasoning  might  make  to  the  revelations  they  received 
fipooi  God.  He  excited  in  them  a  suspicion  of  all  such  ideas  as  oxi- 
ginated  from  themselves,  and  thus  led  them  to  select  j^ther  expres- 
sions, which,  whilst  they  accorded  with  their  own  ideas  and  habits  of 
expression,  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  truth,  and  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  divine  Spirit.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  seen,  that  while 
the  Spirit  of  God  prevented  any  false  propositions  or  expressions 
from  escaping  the  apostles,  opportunity  was  afforded,  even  in  the 
commimlcation  of  truths  immediately  inspired,  for  each  apostle  to 
manifest  that  pecpliarity  of  thought  and  expression  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  from  the  others.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  far  as  the  credi- 
bility of  the  apostolical  instructions  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  whether  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sug- 
gested the  very  words  in  which  those  instructions  were  uttered  or 
written,  or  whether  the  Spirit  only  guided  and  aided  them,  from 
time  to  time,  so  far  as  was  necessary.  The  former  supposition, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  comport  with  the  diversity  of  style  and 
arrangement  in  the  apostolical  writings.^ 

1  See  Kypke*!  Obeervat.'  Sacr.  on  the  pawage. 

S  Tolloer  Ober  die  göttliche  Eingebung  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  §  5d— ^.  Cni- 
«qs*  Theologia  propbetica,  Tb.  L  §  42.  No.  17—20.  Koppln, "  The  Bible  a  work 

19 
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Note.  In  the  Dissertation  of  the  author  ^'  On  the  roiraculoos  spir- 
itual gifts  of  the  Corinthians,"  (in  Paulus'  Neuem  Repertorium  fiir 
biblische  und  morgenländische  Literatur^  Th  III.  p. '331— 334)»  it 
is  remarked,  that  the  dianpio$g  npfVftatmv  the  gift  of  discerning  spiN 
its,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  14:  29.  12:  10,  consisted  in  an  ability  to 
discover  whether  the  prophets,  in  their  oral  instructions,  (kcdovrteg 
14:  29)  adhered  strictly  to  the  revelations,  they  had  received,  or 
whether  they  mingled  with  them  something  inconsistent  with  the  in* 
tentions  of  tße  spirit  that  had  given  them  the  revelation,  and  who 
was  now  active  in  the  minds  of  the  diaxgivivxmf  the  discemers  or 
the  discriminators  of  real  revelations.  Thus  the  discemer,  o  diangl" 
vwp,  discriminated  among  the  nvtvfictxa  the  gifts  of  the  prophets, 
what  was  really  prophecy  {ngoq^i^iiia)  from  what  was  a.  human  ad- 
dition. In  this  manner,  by  means  of  the  diaxglaionf  npevftaranf^ 
whatever  God  revealed  to  a  prophet  of  this  class,  became  exactly 
known.  From  these  prophets  ngoquirctiQ^  the  apostles  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  many  spiritual  gifts  united  (1  Cor. 
14:  16),  and  by  their  infallibility  in  the  exhibition  of  the  views 
which  were  given  them. 

III.  9.  2  Cor.  7:  9 — 11,  xara  &i6v.  Kara  here  indicates  the 
author  of  the  sorrow  mentioned,  or  the  agent  by  whom  it  was  produ- 
ced. But  in  V.  8,  Paul  mentions  himself  as  the  author  of  their  sor- 
row {fyio  iXwtfjoa  vfjiag) ;  of  course  he  maintains,  that  he,  acting 
under  a  divine  impulse  (auctore  Deo)  had  occasioned  them  this  sor* 
row. 


SECTION  XII. 


Divine  authority  of  the  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

Although  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  (^  9 
— 11)  relative  to  the  extraordinary  guidance  of  the  apostles,  can- 
not be  predicated  of  the  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke  ;  the  fact  that 
their  statements  are  historically  true  and  entitled  to  our  confidence, 
is  established  by  the  evidence  stated  in  ^  5.  It  appears  also  that 
we  may  justly  ascribe  to  them  divine  authority.  F6r(l)  the  apostle 
Peter  read  and  sanctioned  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  written 
under  his  superintendance.     And,  in  like  manner,  the  historical 

of  diTine  wisdom,  Pt.  IL  p.  397.  Roos'  "  Evidence  that  the  whole  Bible  is  inspir- 
ed/' p.  13d.  Piank'i  Introdaction  to  the  Theological  Sciences,  Pt.  I.  p.  404^09. 
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woiks  of  Luke,  one  of  which  relates  principally  to  the  apostle  Paul, 
doubtless  received  the  perusal  and  the  sanction  of  this  aposlle.(2) 
Fmally,  the  apostle  John  expressed  the  wish,  that  the  Christians 
shoald  have  in  their  possession,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as 
well  as  his  own  and  that  of  the  apostle  Matthew,(3)  and  that  the 
two  former  should  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  latter.(4) 

III.  1.  The  sanction  of  an  apostle  roust,  necessarily,  confer  di- 
vine authority  on  any  work  on  which  it  was  bestowed,  though  not 
written  by  an  apostle.  Matt.  16:  19.  Compare  Tollner  sup.  cit. 
^IQ. 

III.  2.  As  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles 
were  written,  at  the  time  when  Paul  was  prisoner  at  Rome  and 
Luke  resident  with  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Paul  must  have 
read  and  sanctioned  them.    Compare  supra  ^  &.  Illust.  2,  6. 

III.  3.  Those  w1m>  doubt  whether  the  apostolical  Gospels,  so 
fiur  as  they  are  narratives  offactSy  are  clothed  with  divine  authority, 
cannot  justly  appeal  in  supjport^  of  their  opinion  to  John  L4:  26, 
0  nagaxXrixog  vnofAviqaei  i^ag  na»ta  a  ilno¥  vgjuv  the  Monitor  will 
remind  you  of  all  things  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  For,  when 
Christ  here  specifies  the  things  which  he  said^  he  does  not  thereby 
exclude  the  things  which  he  did,  or  the  evenU  which  took  place ; 
but  it  was  his  aim  to  show  the  close  connexion  between  his  doctrines 
and  the  instructions  of  the  nagoMltiTog^  the  future  constant  guide 
and  supporter  of  his  disciples ;  he  wished  to  show  that  hi»  instnic- 
tioos  were  the  ground  work  of  the  future  instructions  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  the  latter  coincided  perfectly  with  the  former  (John  16: 
13 — 15.)  Moreover,  according  to  this  very  passage,  the  nagiTuXrixog 
was  to  teach  the  apostles  every  thing  which  was  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  didilai  nuv  ta-,  he  there- 
fore undoubtedly  taught  them  the  history  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  it,  and  so  far  as  their  office,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  they  were  to  be  constantly  sup- 
ported by  the  nagiufXtixog,  required  them  to  promulgate  this  history. 
But  that  the  history  of  Jesus  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  is  evident  from  the  gospel  of  John,  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  inculcated,  is  proved  historically,  or  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  actions  of  Jesus ;  indeed  this  Gospel  itself  is  not 
merely  a  historical,  but  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  book  ;^  for  the 

1  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  on  "  the  Objnct  of  St.  John/* 
it  ii  ihown  (§  3-^19,)  that  this  Gospel  was  written  against  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Cerintfaians.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  Part,  the 
historical  object  of  this  Gospel  is  developed. 
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primary  object  of  John's  Gospel  was,  to  estabKsb  the  fact  that 
Jesus  i^the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (John  20:  31.)  For  this  pur- 
pose, St.  Joiin  selected  the  most  remarkable  from  among  the  jui- 
merous  miracles  of  Jesus,  or  those  which  were  best  adapted  to  es^ 
tablish  the  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  himself,  in  consequence 
of  their  greater  publicity,  and  the  express  avowal  of  the  object  of 
them  which  accompanied  their  performance.  At  die  very  eom- 
mencement  of  the  Gospel,  the  doctrine  is  distinctly  proposed,  for 
the  proof  of  which  the  subsequent  narrative  was  composed.  And 
the  first  epistle  of  John,  which  properly  constitutes  the  second  part 
of  his  Gospel,  developes  the  inferences  from  the  argumentatioa  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel.*  The  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  are  there- 
fore intimately  connected  with  the  docirineS)  and  highly  necessary 
lo  a  right  understanding  and  to  the  proof  of  them.  Finally,  Jesus 
himself  and  his  apostles  attributed  divine  anthority  to  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  historical,  and  by  bo 
means  superior  to  the  apostolical  writings.  Matt.  11: 9 — 1 1  •  2  Tim. 
S:  14,  15.  See  <^  13  infra. 

III.  4.     27lc  testimony  of  St.  John  in  favour  of  the  writings  of 
Mark  and  Luke. 

In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,  I  advanced  the  as- 
sertion, that  John  had  the  other  Gospels  before  him  when  compos- 
ing'his  own,  and  that  he  wished  those  Gospels  to  be  used  in  con^ 
nexion  with  his.  To  this  assertion  I  still  adhere.  Mk^aelis,^ 
Gresinger,^  and  Hug*  are  of  the  same  opbion.^    The  objection  to 

^  Various  repreBeotations  of  the  doctrinal  object  of  the  Goapol  of  John,  may 
be  leen  in  the  works  of  Hanlein,  Paulus,  Huff.  Agreeably  to  Herder's  opinion, 
with  which  Eichhorn  in  substance  agrees,  **  John  wished  to  extend  and  enlarge 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  whom  the  irsi  three  Gospels  b^d  rspresented  as  a  Jew- 
ish Messiah.  In  accordancTe  with  the  Palestine  Gospels,  be  represented  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  showed  in  what  sense  he  was  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  source  of  eternal  happiness.  Thus  ho  gave  a  practical  aspect  to  Ute  old 
historical  Gospel.'*  »  Introd.  N.  T.  §  161.  4th  ed. 

3  Introd.  N.  T.  p.  8&eic.         4  Introd.  N.T.  Pt.  11.  p.  429^436,  Andover  ctf. 

5  Paulus  (Comment,  on  John,  Vol.  I.  p.  252)  tlMoks  John  supposed  his  read- 
ers at  least  acquainted  with  Luke's  Gospel,  and  £ichhorn  (Introd.  to  N.  T. 
Vol  n.  §  159)  supposes  he  considered  them  as  acquainted  with  the  Protevan- 
f  elium.  Wegschoider  (Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  244)  admits  that  John 
was  acquainted  with  the  otiier  three  Gospels,  or  with  their  original  source  \  and 
that  he  supposed  his  renders  to  beacqiinintcd  with  them  ;  yet  with  this  limitation, 
that  the  apostle  depended  on  an  indistinct  recollection  of  these  other  Gospels, 
and  did  not  intend  to  make  his  Gospel  specifically  a  svppfement  to  them. 
Schmidt,  in  his  Historico-oritical  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  Pt.  I.  p.  146,  proposes  the 
adventarou«  hypothesis, "  that  John  perhaps  intended  to  eoraplete  Marcien*s 
Crospel,  which  had  been  brought  from  Asia  into  the  west;  because  the  p-eater 
part  of  the  narratives  which  John  has  rn  common  with  the  other  three  evaogel-^ 
ists,  were  always  wanting  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  and  oAen  in  that  only." 
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this  opinion,  stated  in  the  '^  Contributions  for  the  promotion  of  ra- 
tional views  of  religion"  (No.  XIV.  p.  10),  and  in  *^  An  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  tfae  Jewish  and  Christian  Scripture  canons^' 
(Vol.  II.  192),  is  answered  io  the  Dissert.  '^  on  the  Occasion  and 
object  of  the  catholic  epistles/' note  125.  The  objection  urged  in 
the  work  of  Korrodi,  against  the  opinion  that  John  had  the  three 
other  Gospels  before  him,  is  this:  ''  We  have  everjr  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  be  would  have  explained  ma- 
ny of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  them«'*  But  this  objection  is 
fully  met  by  the  general  remark,  contained  in  the  Dissert,  de  epis- 
tol.  cathol.  occasione  et  consilio.  Note  125.  ^'  Those  circumstan- 
ces, which  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  suppose,  in  order  to 
solve  apparent  contradictions,  were  so  familiar  to  the  writer,  who 
was  an  eyewitness  of  the  incidents  which  he  relates,  that  he  never 
thought  of  those  apparent  contradictions  which  are  so  observable  by 
a  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  those  explanatory  circumstances." 
Yet  in  chap.  18:  25,  John  actually  explains  and  harmonizes  Matt. 
526:  71  (aXXii  naMaxti  another  maid),  and  Mark  14:  69  (ij  Ttatiiaufi 
— TTOil/y  the  mud — again),  and  Luke  522:  58  (aUo^  another)  ;  by 
reoiarking  that  several  persons  assailed  Peter,  ilnov  «i/rcp  thbv  said 
to  him.^ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  for  the  position  ad- 
vanced in  the  beginning  of  this  Illustration,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
work  "  On  the  object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  ^  52,  53,  70,  71. — 
It  is  indeed  an  erroneous  saying,  found  in  Eusebiu^  and  Jerome,^ 
that  John  explicitly  approved  and  sanctioned  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke  (anodilao'&ai  avra,  dXii&uav  uvtoTg  inifiog- 
rv^aairra);  but 

1.  The  internal  arrangement  of  John's  Gospel  evinces,  that  he 
supposed  his  readers  acqtiainted  with  other  Gospels ;  and  moreover 
gives  us  some  reason  to  believe,  that  tho^e  other  Gospels  were  ex- 
actly the  three  which  we  possess.  For,  ßrst,  many  of  the  things 
which  he  supposes  to  be  already  known,  and  which  therefore  he 
does  not  repeat,  are  precisely  such  as  are  contained  in  the  other 
Gospels ;  e.  g.  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  3: 524), 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  procured  a  young  ass  (12: 14, 16)  ;  and 
in  21:  2  he  assumes  as  known  to  his  readers^  that  there  was  a  stone 
before  tlie  sepulchre  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  there  were  other  women  at 
the  grave,  besides  Mary  Magdalene,  ovh  oidaftev  we  know  not. 
Michaelis,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  adduces  oth- 
er additional  evidence  of  the  same  position.^    Again^  he  omits  some 

1  See  Note  4  on  the  preceding  pnge.  3  Hist.  Ccclei.  Ill,  SiA. 

3  De  viril  Illaitribns,  8.  v.  Johannes. 

4  Ft.  II.  §  161.  e.  ff.  John  1:  32-^,  whore  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
U  presuppoeed  lb  be  known. 
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narratives  wbjch  are, contained  in  the  other  (jospels^  and  which 
would  have  been  very  serviceable  to  his  polemical  object  5  e.  g.  the 
explanation  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  John  (Matt.  11:  2  etc.); 
the  miracles  at  the  death  of  Jesus  (l\([att.  27:  45,  51) ;  the  super- 
natural conception  of  Jesus,  recorded  by  Luke  and  Matthew ;  his 
ascension  to  heaveb-r-which,  however,  is .  referred  to  in  ch.  6:  62. 
20:  17. — Michaelis  adds  the  following  to  the  list  of  incidents  omit- 
ted by  John  :  tlie  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  election  of 
the  twelve  apostles ;  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  sacred  Supper.  In  other  parts  of  his  narration,  he  omits  im- 
portant-circumstances which  are  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists; 
e.  g.  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  ear  of  the  highpriest's  servant 
fLuke  22:  51,  comp.  John  18:  10) ;  the  last  exclamation  of  Jesus 
(Luke  23:  16) ;  and  the  loud  voice  with  which  it  was  uttered  (Made 
15:  37). — In  cases  where  the  connexion  of  his  subject  would  not 
permit  him  entirely  to  omit  a  narrative  contained  in  the  other  evan- 
gelists, he  gives  a  very  brief  sketch  of  it.  Compare  John  18:  39, 
40,  with  Luke  23:  17—23  and  Mark  5:  6—14.  Finally,  he  con- 
tributes materials  which  render  the  others  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete ;  e.  g.  the  name  Malchm  ch.  18: 10  ^In  this  chapter,  v.  24 
should  precede  v.  15,  according  to  the  oraer  of  events ;  hence 
IntQtitli  (v.  24)  must  be  rendered,  misertU  had  sent).  In  general, 
the  greater  part  of  the  discourses  and  transactions  of  our  Lord  &11 
within  this  remark« 

2.  As  it  is  certain  from  Irenaeus,  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  were,  at  an  early  period,  used  m  connexion  with 
the  Gospel  of  John,  and  by  those  very  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
among  which  John  resided  till  his  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  wrote  his  Gospel ;  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  three  Gos- 
pels, and  no  others,  were  those  which  John  supposed  his  readers  to 
be  acquainted  with.  For  had  other  Gospels  been  referred  to  by 
him,  they  would  not,  for  this  very  reason,  so  soon  have  lost  their 
authority  among  those  churches. 

3.  At  the  time  when  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  the  other  three 
could  have  been  known  in  Asia,  for  a  long  time ;  for  the  Grospels  of 
Matthew  and  Maris:  were  probably  written  about  the  time  spoken  of 
Acts  11:  12,  and  of  course  while  John  yet  resided  in  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  2:  9.  comp.  Acts  ch.  15).  And  the  Gospel  of  Luke  might 
easily  have  been  known  in  Asia  previous  to  the  composition  of 
John's  Gospel,  <^  5.  lUust.  6. 

4.  But  if  John  did  presuppose  in  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the 
other  three  Gospels,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  own  evidently 
acknowledged  their  authority,  as  we  have  stated  above(l)  ;  this  is 
a  tacit  and  virtual  approbation  of  them  all,  and  of  course  of  the  Gos- 
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peb  of  MbA  and  Luke,  which  is  quite  as  decisive  as  an  express 
sanction  of  them. 


SECTION  XIII. 


Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  very  same  kind  of  arguments  which  proves  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke  (^  12),  will  also  prove 
the  divme  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ;(1)  for 
they  have  alike  received  the  sanction  of  men  whose  credentials  were 
divine.  As  it  has  been  proved  (<^^  6 — 11),  that  the  religious  in- 
stnicdoos  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  of  divine  authority,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  their  declarations,  and  of  course  their  assertions  relative 
to  the  Old  Testament,(2)  must  be  received  implicitly  as  being  ac- 
cordant with  truth.  But  Jesus  and  his  apostles  not  only  declare 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  Laws^(3)  but  they  receive 
other  parts  of  the  writings  of  Moses  as  true  ;(4)  not  excepting  his 
account  of  events  which  took  place  before  his  birth  ;(5)  and  they 
assume  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  written  at  the  special  in- 
staiice(6)  of  God,  and  under  his  particular  guidance.(7)  They  as- 
sert that  the  Pentateucb»(8)  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  in 
genera],(9)  contain  divine  predk;tions,(10) — (not  the  conjectures 
and  fictions  of  men),(Il) — which  are  therefore(I2)  prophecies  of 
iiM&putable  certainty.(13)  And  not  only  the  prophecies,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  its  moral  instruction8,(14)  its  nar- 
ratives,(15)  and  in  short,  the  whole  contents  of  the.  book,  whether 
prophetic,  doctrinal,  or  historical,  and  even  the  very  expressions  us- 
ed,(16)  they  assume  as  indisputably  true.(17)  And  this  claim  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  our  implicit  credence,  they  found  on  the  di- 
vinity of  the  bod£.(18) 

III.  1 .     7%e  booJcs  of  the  New  Testament  were  reckoned  eqwdb/  sa^ 
crtd  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  apostolic  age. 

It  is  evident  firom  the  declarations  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles;  that 
they  ascribed  divine  authority  to  writings j  no  less'than  to  oral  corn- 
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municatioos.  Hence  it  is  the  more  improbable  that  the  promises 
of  Jesus,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle  {§  9,  10),  as  to  the  di- 
vine influence  and  aid  which  they  had  while  instructing  men,  were 
confined  to  a  part  of  their  teaching,  namely  the  oral,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  written.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  even  in  the 
apostolical  age,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  held  in  as 
high  estimation  as  those  of  the  Old.  Thus  :  I.  James,  in  his  sec- 
ond chapter  (v.  8,^  quotes  a  Gospel,  and  seems  to  have  the  passage 
Matt.  22:  39,  36,  m  his  view.  In  other  passages  also  he  seems  to 
have  his  eye  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  ;  compare  James  2:  13 
with  Matt.  24:  41 — 45,  34 — 40.  James  1:  22  with  Matt.  7:  24  etc. 
James  3:  11,  12  with  Matt.  7:  15  etc.  James  5:  10  with  Matt.  5: 
12.  James  5:  12  with  Matt.  5:  34 — 37.  II.  In  chap.  4:  5,  James 
quotes  an  epistle  of  Paul  under  the  title  of  v  fgctq>v-  He  seems  to 
allude  to  Gal.  5:  17  etc. ;-  and  in  the  next  verse  he  quotes,  in  con- 
junction with  it,  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  (Prov.  3:  34) 
with  the  expression  diaX^yu  (i.  e.  i/  /pog^i?,  which  must  be  supplied 
from  the  preceding  verse.)  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Proverbs  are  therefore  equally  accounted  parts  of  the  "  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." That  Gal.  5: 17  (compared  with  v.  20, 21)  is  probably  the 
passage  to  which  James  here  refers,  is  proved  in  <^  III.  of  the 
dissertation  Just  referred  to,  in  the  margin.  For  there  is  no  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  which  James  could  possibly  have  referred  ; 
but  this  citation  agrees  very  well  with  Gal.  5:  17  etc.  The  words 
of  Paul  TO  7tvBVf*a  ini&vfuT  xard  r^g  aagxog  the  spirit  lusteth  against 
the  flesh,  are  indeed  expressed  by  James,  thus :  ngog  qf^opov 
inmo^iTro  nvivfia  the  spirit  lusteth  to  envy  ;  yet  Paul  in^the  above 
passage,  not  only  mentions  (f&ovov  (envy)  among  the  tgyoig  t^g 
aagxog  works  of  the  flesh  (v.  19,  20,  but  the  whole  passage  con- 
tains an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love  (v.  13,)  and  a  reprehension  of 
envy  (v.  15).  III.  Polycarp  denominates  the  book  of  Psalms  and 
the  epistle  to  the  EpheSians  alike,  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  says, 
''  Ut  his  scripturis  dictum  est :  Irascimini  et  nolite  peccare.  £t  sol 
non  oocidat  super  iracundiam  vestram,^  i.  e.  as  it  is  said  in  these 
Scriptures :  Be  ye  angry  and  sm  not ;  and  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath.  The  first  quotation,  irascimini,  is  from  Psalm  4: 
5,  and  the  latter,  et  sol  non  etc.  from  Epb.  4:  26,  and  both  are  de- 
nominated "  Scripture."  In  the  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation, 
it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  spurious  addition  to  the  epistle  of  Poly- 
carp (^  13,)  which  Eusebiusdoes  not  seem  to  have  read  ;  but  that 
the  epbtle  itself  is  on  that  account  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
spurious. 

«  {  Xll.  Pol.  Epitt. 
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III.  2.  The  declarations  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  relaiiee  to  the 
Old  Testament^  are  skot  .a»  aeoommodaiiosi  io  popular  opinion 
and  prgudice. 

Those  who  consider  the  declaratioDS  of  Christ  ind  his  apostles 
concerning  the  Old  Testament,  as  also  many  of  tbdr  declarations  on 
other  subjects,  as  being  an  ^  accommodation,^  (that  is>  as  m  speaking 
in  accordance  with  the  erroneous  opinions  of  their  hearers,  vvho  bad 
too  exalted  ideas  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as 
not  expressing  precisely  and  truly  their  own  opinions,)  not  only 
make  a  very  arbitr^y  supposition,  but  they  violate  the  fundamental 
and  unexceptionable  principles  of  interpretation,  and  deny  that  au- 
thority and  credibility  which  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  both 
Jesus  and  his  apostles.  But  in  the  present  case,  thei«  is  an  appro- 
priate argument  agaänst  the  supposition  of  such  aocommodation, 
namdy,  that  precisely  the  same  language  is  used  by  Jesus  respect- 
ing the  Old  Testament  when  conversing  with  Us  apostles  (Matt. 
26;  24,  31.  Luke  22:  37.  24-  44 — 47),  and  even  in  his  prayers  to 
his  heavenly  Father  (e.  g.  John  17:  12);  and  likewise  by  Paul, 
when  addressing  his  confidential  friend  Timothy,  whom  he  terms 
laoywxoy^  of  the  same  mind  with  himself;  and  also  when  address- 
ing those  who  were  opposed  to  Judaism.^  See  2  Tim«  3:  15,  16. 
1  Cor.  9:  8—10.  10:  1— 11..  14:  21,  34.  15:  3,  4,  25—27. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  supposed  Accommodation  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  which  are  fully  stated  and  defended  in 
the  works  mentioned  at  tlie  close  of  this  illustration,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  The  moral  character  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  renders  such  a 
supposition  inadmissible. 

IL  The  supposition,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  propagated  fiJse- 
boods  under  the  garb  of  truth,  is  overturned  by  the  fact  that  mira- 
cles evinced  their  high  authority  as  teachers. 

III.  No  sure  criterion  can  be  given  which  shall  enable  us  to  disr 
tinguish  between  those  of  their  declarations  whkih  they  believed 
themselves,  and  those  in  which  they  accommodated  themselves  to  ' 
the  erroneous  notions  of  the  Jews.  The  Scriptures  no  where  make 
a  distinction  between  what  is  universally  true  ;  and  what  is  only  lo- 
cal or  temporary.  The  theory  of  accommodation  involves  the 
whole  of  revelation  in  uncertainty. 

1  Pliil.  2:  20—22. 

a  In  ÜI6  Diuert.  on  the  epiitles  to  the  Cortnthmnii  (f  9),  it  is  remuked,  thttt 
these  epietlee,  and  especially  the  first,  were  addressed  to  that  part  of  the  Corin- 
thian charch,  which  were  "  of  Paul,"  and  «of  Apollos"  (1  Cor.  0;  4),  and  which 
was  not  the  Jodaiaing  party. 

20 
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IV.  Mioiy  of  those  coincidences  between  the  instructions  of  Christ 
«nd  the  Jewish  optnionsy  which  have  commonty  been  referred  to  «o^ 
eommodation,  cannot  even  be  proved  to  be  histcHricaUy  true.  The 
Rabbinical  writings  which  are  appealed  to,  are  of  more  «ecent  origin 
than  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  the  works  of  Philo  and 
Josephus  do  not  uniformly  exhibit  the  ideas  which  were  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  resident  in  Palestine.  Moreover,  the  representa- 
tions contained  in  these  works,  and  also  in  some  apocrypl>aI  books, 
differ  in  a  variety  of  respects  from  the  doctrbes  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. If,  however,  some  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apos« 
ties,  did'  coincide  with  the  popular  opinions  of  the  Jews,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erroneous.  So 
&r  as  these  Jewish  opinions  were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of  the 
approbation  of  Jesus.  And  the  providence  of  God  may,  by  previ- 
ous intimations  of  them,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

y.  The  necessity  for  such  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  cannot  be  proved. 

The  principal  authors  against  the  scheme  of  accommodation,  are 
Storr,  On  the  Historical  Sense  oi  the  N.  T.  His  Dissertation  on 
the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hauff's  Remarks  on  Jesus'  manner  of  teaching.  Heringa,  On  the 
tnanneir  of  teaching  practised  by  Jesus  and  bis  apostles.  ^  Rear 
son  and  Revelation;  for  reflecting  Christians,"  by  Baumgarten 
Cfusius.  Plank's  Introduction  to  the  theological  sciences.  Less' 
Letters  on  certain  Theological  subjects.  Lang,  über  die  Prin- 
cipien  der  Beurtheilung  des  Lokalen  und  Temporellen  in  der 
christlichen  Religions-Lehre ;  in  Piatt's,  Magazine  fiir  chfi$t1iche 
Dogmatik  und  Moral.  Meyer's  Attempt  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion :  How  far  are  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment merely  of  a  local  and  temporary  character,  and  how  &r  are 
they  to  be  regarded  as  universally  and  permanently  binding?  (This 
last  work,  however^  is  often  vague  and  indistinct  in  its  representa- 
tions). Tzschimer's  Memorabilia  for  the  studies  and  pastoral  con- 
duct of  ministers. 

The  doctrme  of  accommodation,  but  with  numerous  limitations, 
has  recently  been  defended  at  full  length,  as  being  deducible  from 
moral  principles,  by  Vogel. 

III.  8.     Auihoriy  of  the  Mosaic  Laws. 

See  Matt.  15:  4.  Mark  7:  9,  10,  13,  and  1  Cor.  9:  .8.     Is  the 
latter  passage  the  words  xara  oi^^paiTio»' AkAw,  stand  opposed  to 
dviiiog^avzaXffH;  and  the  idea  which  the  apostle  aims  to  ex- 
press, is  this :  ^<  the  commands  of  the  Mosaic  Law  are  not  human 
ommands."     So  in  Gal.  1:11,  xora  Sp^gomop  by  roan,  is  oppo9- 
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ed  to  a  higher  revvlatioa  firom  Jesas  Cbriat  (v.  13).  Kypke  (On  1 
Cor.  ISh  8)  has  proved  by  an  induction  of  njumeroos  oxaniplös^that 
«ttr«,  especially  in  the  phrase  tncza  ^iov  from  God,  signifies  per, 
by  or  fiom. 

^  In  Heb.  9:  8,  the  same  Mosaic  Law  is  ascribed  to  the  nvtufta 
if^w  or  ]Holy  Sptric.  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  Heb.  2: 2,  where 
the  Laws  ot  Moses  are  termed  o  6^  ayfilmv  laXtfiiig  X6/og  the 
precepts  communicated  by  angels ;  for  it  was  God  who  spake  by 
the  angels. 

Iix.  4.     The  anthoriiy  of  the  ether  tmiingf  of  Moses. 

Compare  Matt.  22:  31  etc.  with  Exod.  3:  6 ;  and  John  8:  14 
with  Numb.  21:  8,  9.  In  1  Cor.  10:  1—11,  is  explicit  reference 
to  much  of  the  Mosaic  history  in  Exodus  and  Numbers. 

lu«.  5.     The  authority  of  Moses*  narraUee  of  events  prior  to  hie 

birth. 

Matt.  19:  4 — 6,  containing  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man  and 
woman,  from  6en.  chap.  2.  Acts  3:  25,  which  cites  the  promise 
to  Abraham,  recorded  Gen.  12: 3.  Rom.  4:  2 — ^24,concemmg  the 
fittth  of  Abraham,  as  described  Gen.  15: 6.  1  Tim.  2:  13,  14,  the 
nivratiTe  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  firom  Gen«  ch.  3.  1  Cor. 
II:  8, 9,  the  creation  of  the  first  man  and  woman.  1  Pet.  3: 20. 
2  Pet.  2:  5^^7,  the  history  of  Noah,  of  Sodom  and  of  Lot,  from 
Gen.  ch.  6—6.  Heb.  6:  13  etc.  Comp.  Gen.  22:  16.  Heb.  11: 
3—23.  Comp.  Gen.  1:  4--6,  12,  21,  22,  27,  47,  48,  50. 

III.  6.     Ood  the  amthar  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Gal.  3:  8,  ngoidovoa  tj  /p«9i7,  or*  in  mOTtmc  diHa$o7  ra  lOptj  6 
^fic  ''the  author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ who  foresaw  that  God 
(he  himself)  would  pronounce  the  heathen  just,  through  faith,  gave 
Abraham  the  promise.  Through  thee  shall  all  the  nations  be  bless- 
ed." I^s^  here  signifies  the  author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  agree- 
nUy  to  the  well  known  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  efiect  is  put  for 
the  caose.^  'O  ^sog  stands  in  place  of  the  pronoun  uvrog,  just  as 
10  Hebrew,  instead  of  using  the  pronoun,  the  noun  is  reduplicated. 
Agreeably  to  this  passage,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  the  same  with  him  who  gave  Abraham  that  promise,  name- 
ly God,  Gen.  12:  1,  3.   18:  17,  18« 

1  ObMITT.  p.  15. 

a  Ohniwr,  S  XXIII,  compare  also  1  Cor.  1:  21,  and  tba  pamge  of  Arrisn, 
wlucli  JUpbael  adduoM  in  comnMnting  on  2  Tim.  1: 18. 
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That  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by  the  particolar  inBuence 
of  God,  19  evident  also  from  Rom«  4:  23  etc*  1  Con  10:  11. 

III.  7.  In  Gal.  3: 16,  Paul  lays  peculiar  stress  upon  the  use  of 
the  word  entQum  in  the  singular  number.  For,  a  plural  word»e.  g« 
&*«13  sons,  might  have  been  used  instead  of  the  Hebrew  word  :^nT 
seed.  But  God  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to  use  the  singular  :^nt ;  be- 
cause the  blessings  which  were  to  Sow  from  Abraham's  posterity  to 
all  the  nation?  of  the  eaith,  were  dependent  on  a  single  individual. 
In  Gal.  4:  2f ,  Paul  treats  a  portion  of  history  taken  fixuh  Gen.  cb. 
21,  allegorically  ;  manifestly  assuming  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  first 
book  of  Moses,  in  addition  to  its  literal  meaning,  had  also  an  alle- 
gorical sense  ;  and  therefore  that  God,  m  the  narrative  of  this  event, 
intended  to  give  a  symbolical  prophecy  of  a  more  remote  part  of 
that  very  extensive  plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  begun 
in  the  history  of  Abraham.  A  similar  example  is  found  in  Heb. 
eh.  7;  compare  the  author's  note  on  Heb.  7:  9. 

III.  8,     The  Prophetic  character  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

This  is  rc^gnized  by  Christ ;  see  John  5:  39,  46,  47.  For 
agreeably  to  the  context,  the  words  ras  yguqfis  in  v.  39,  necessarily 
refer  to  the  Mosaic  writings.  Compare  also  John  19:  36  with  Exod. 
12:  46.  In  note  (a)  of  the  Comment,  on  Heb.  10c  7,  it  is  proved, 
in  opposition  to  Bau,  that  the  evangelist  John  certainly  intended  to 
represent  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  were 
not  broken,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  him.  Conse- 
quently, that  the  [urecept  of  Moses  relative  to  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
must  have  been  intended  by  God,  the  author  of  this  law,  as  a  type 
of  the  death  of  Jesus.  And  even  admitting  that  Moses  did  not 
himself  understand  the  meaning  of  this  typical  prophecy,  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  an  authentic  explanation  of  it 
by  a  later  messenger,  when  the  time  to  which  it  referred  and  in 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  had  arrived. 

^  III.  9.  See  Matt.  1 1 :  13.  Acts  26:  22,  23.  The  expression 
i  pofiog  nal  ol  ngotftitai  xal  Mmvafii  the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
Moses,  signifies  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Comp.  <^  14.  lllust.  2. 
Acts  13:  29,  anavra  lamglavtov  ffygafA(Aiva  all  things  which 
were  written  concerning  huu ;  comp«  v«  32--^5. 

III.  10.  The  ancients  regarded  the  ascription  of  one's  own  con- 
jectures and  opinions  to  God,  as  an  evidence  of  a  false  prophet ; 
and  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  true  prophet  and  messen- 
ger of  God.  Jer.  23:  16,  21,  25  etc. 

III.  11.      Acts  3:  18,21,  Oioq—ngoiMLttiyf^i'^t  (tXaXnoi)  it» 
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0tiftato9^  nu9tm¥  rouir  (if Imp)  ngofptixoi»  otvzov  God-i-announced  be- 
forehand (spake,)  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  (holy)  prophets.  1  Pet. 
1:  i€ — 12,  TO  iv  avrole  {ngoip^raig)  nv^Zfia  XgiatoungofuxgTVopfi' 
tpo¥the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  (the  j^rophets)  testifijed. 
2  Pet.  1:  21,  imo  nv^vf^aiog  dylov  (ptgofifvoi  ikuXtjouv  dyioi.'&aoS 
apß^gmnot'  holy  men  of  God  spake  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.;  comp.  Heb.  10:  15.  Matt.  1:  22.  22:  43.  Rom.  1:2. 

III.  12.  Acts  2:  30  etc.  ngoqii^tfig  vnigxmv  because  (David) 
was  a  prophet  etc.;  compare  2  Pet.  1:  20,  21,nai7a  ngoijffrjuta 
/ga^gj  iSiag^  imXvoimg  ov  fh^iai'  oil  yag  x.  r,  A.  <<  no  one  can  ren- 
der the  prophecies  ^  Scripture  invalid,  (dissolvere,  irritum  red* 
dere,)  for  this  reason,  that  they  were  not  given  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'^  That  this  explanation  of  the  words  of 
Peter,  is  more  probable  than  the  common  one,  namely,  that  *^  the 
propbedes  of  Scripture  cannot  be  interpreted  by  man,''  is  maintain-. 
ed  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  1.  The  reason  assigned  in  v.  21,  would  not,  on  the 
latter  interpretation,  accord  with  the  assertion  of  v.  20  ;  for  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  a  prophecy  cannot  be  explained  ij 
men,  because  it  was  given  by  inspiration.  2.  It  is  not  true,  that  no 
prophecy  has  been  explained  by  man  until  after  its  completion.  3. 
To  supply  ap^gmnmw  ot  Ttgofpn^UvzSxet  idtag^  would  be  a  harsh 
eDipsts.  These  words  are  therefore  better  explained  thus  :  "  Be 
assured,. that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  can  be  frustrated  by  your 
opinions  or  ridicule,"  comp.  ch.  3:  2,  3 ;  tdlag  stands  for  tdlag  Vfi£r, 
as  in  2  Pet.  3:  17.  1  Pet.  3:  1.  The  primary  signiGcatioh  of 
tnihßO$g^  is  dissoltUio ;  and  the  meaning  explication  is  only  a  de- 
duced one.  The  following  different  itiodiGcations^  of  this  interpre- 
tation have  beep  advanced  :  1.  No  prophecy  can  be  explainea  by 
tbe  prophets  themselves.^  2.  The  prophetic  writings  cannot,  like 
otbef  writings,  be  interpreted  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  rea- 
der,— ^the  aids  of  the  Spirit  are  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  instructions  of  the  Spirit.'  3.  No  prophecy  can  be  ex- 
jdained  by  itself,^  or  without  comparing  it  with  the  events. 

[Note.  In  addition  to  the  interpretations  of  this  text,  given  by 
our  author,  the  following  might  be  added,  some  of  which  are  per- 
haps not  without  plausibilitv. 

I.  No  prophecy  is  oi  arbitrary  interpretation.    God  is  the  author 

1  Various  other  explanations  of  this  passaffe.are  foand  in  Pott,  Epist.  Cathol. 
Vol.  II.  p.^06  etc. 
9  Knapp,  Scripta  varii  argiunenti,  p.  21. 

3  Stoltx,  Comment,  in  loc. 

4  Griesh^eb,  Comm.  in  loc.  3  Pet.  1:  16—21 .    Pt.  II.  p.  4.  etc.    Moras'  Prae- 
lect.  in  Jacobi  et.  Petri  epistolas,  p.  907.    Schott.  Novi  Testaroenti  vers.  Latin. 
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of  the  prophecies ;  and  they  have  a  definite  meeniiig,  and  must  not 
be  distorted  into  conformity  with  our  peculiar  yiews — ^here  idim^ 
refers  to  avdgdniap. 

II.  No  prophecy  is  of  ieparaie  deiadted  interpretation.  God  is 
the  author  of  all  the  prophecies ;  and  hence  they  cannot  contradict 
each  other,  and  must  be  explained  accordantly. 

III.  All  the  prophecies  are  not  to  be  understood  according  to 
their  own  {literal)  meaning.  Some  of  them  had  a  proximate  com- 
pletion in  prior  events,  but  were  intended  by  God  their  author,  to 
refer  to  the  future  Messiah,  who  has  now  come. 

rV.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  «re  notof  Meir  (the  propbeta*) 
ovon  inspiration  (or  revelation,  propriae  patefactionis.)  Tie  proph- 
ets did  not  communicate  their  own  views,  but  the  counsek  of  God. 
Neither  of  the  three  first  versions,  nor  any  of  those  stated  by  our 
author,  seem  properly  to  accord  with  the  context.  This  last  m^ 
terpretation  therefore  appears  to  be  entitled  to  a  decided  preference, 
in  this  respect.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  agrees  with  the 
asus  lo(|uendi  of  the  word  inilvag.  Its  radical  meaning  is  admitted 
to  heduiolutio,  solution ;  when  applied  to  things  unknown,  it  must 
mean,  to  remove  doubts  and  to  communicate  new  ideas  or  knowl- 
edge. When  applied  to  the  explanation  of  written  records,  (wUcb, 
if  I  mistake  not,  it  rarely  is,)  it  must  signify  to  disclose  their  mean- 
ing. Now,  does  custom  confine  the  use  of  the  word  to  those  cases, 
m  which  the  removal  of  obscurity  and  the  communication  of  new 
ideas,  are  the  result  of  mere  natural  ability ;  or  is  it  ever  applied  to 
cases,  in  which  the  person  giving  the  solution  is  aided  by  special  &• 
vine  influence  ?  If  the  latter,  then  in  such  cases,  it  signifies  revela- 
tion ;  and  may  be  so  used  in  the  text  under  consideration.  Let  us 
now  examine  this  p<Mnt.  Mark  uses  it  (4: 34)  to  signify  the  Solu- 
tions which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples,  in  private,  of  the  para- 
bles which  he  bad  delivered  in  public.  The  LXX,  as  wdl  as 
Aquila,  use  it  in  Gen.  ch.  40,  to  express  the  explanation  givm  by 
Joseph  of  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  baker.  The  LXX  use  it  to 
translate  ^no,  which,  according  toGesenius,  signifies  auslegen,  deu- 
ten (von  träumen,)  to  explain,  to  interpret  (dreams.)  There  is 
a  somewhat  peculiar  use  of  the  word,  in  Symmachus'  version  of 
Hosea  3:  4,  where  it  is  used  for  &^nn,  by  which  tiesenius  under- 
stands "  a  kind  of  household  gods  or  penates ;"  but  which  the  LXX 
translate  ^Acuy,  and  Luther,  heiligthum  ;  the  Vulgate  and  English 
retain  the  original  word.  Among  these,  the  case  of  Josepli  is  di- 
rectly in  point.  When  Joseph  asked  the.  king's  officers.  Wherefore 
look  ye  so  sadly  to  day  ?  they  answered.  We  Imve  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  there  is  no  interpreter  of  it ;  i.  e.  no  one  can  interpret  it.  Amd 
Joseph  said  unto  them,  ^'  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  ? 
tea  me  them."    Here  Joseph  himself  declares,  that  God  alone 
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oould  impart  the  knowledge  they  wished.  And  from  all  the  chüum^ 
staaoea  of  the  case,  do  one,  I  should  suppose»  who  brieves  the  io* 
spiratioD  of  the  Scriptures,  can  doubt  that  bis  interpretation  was 
inspired — ^that  it  was  a  revelation.  The  usus  loquendi  will  therefore 
bear  us  out,  in  translating  iniXvoims  revehiion  or  inspiration.— 
'Mag  would  then  refer  to  nQOfftitm»,  elUptically  suppressed ;  and 
theversbn  would  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  whole  context,  thus : 
''We  have  no^ believed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  to  you  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  were  eye 
witnesses  of  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  testimony  of  God  the  Fath- 
er in  his  favour,  saying,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  This  is  n^y  belov* 
edSon,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  and  we  have  also  the  prophe- 
cies which  are  now  confirmed  (being  fulfilled  by  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ. — ßißaiongor;  see  Mark  16: 20. 1  Cor.  1:6.)  where- 
unto, ye  do  well  to  give  heed,  as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
untB  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts  ;  knowing 
this  especially,  ''  that  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  not  of  their  own  (the  prophets')  inspiration ;  fi>r  the 
prophecy  came  not,  in  old  time,  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.''    S.] 

Ihu  18.  See  Luke  24:  25— 97,— 44— 46.  22:  37.  Matt.  26r 
54.  Acts  2:  24-^1. .  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  i9e$  itXi(r0^vai,  TrAi^^Mo^^ya«,  and 
lor  this  reason,  that  they  were  of  indisputable  certainty. 

III.  14.     The  moral  instruditm»  of  the  Old  Testament,  ec-* 
Jcnowledged  in  the  New. 

The, phrase  o  vpfioQ  xo2  ol  ngoqiitai  the  law  and  the  prophets,  in 
Matt.  5: 17 — 19,  signifies,  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
just  as  in  some  other  passages,  (Luke  16:  6.  Matt.  11:  13,)  it 
designates  only  a  jMirtof  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  its  propheti- 
cal contents.  The  words  Img  uw  navxa  ytvtitai  until  all  be  fulfilled 
(v.  18,)  cannot  denote  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  that  its  prophetic  parts  cannot  be  alluded  to,  is  evinced  by  the 
connexion  of  the  text  with  what  follows  it.  There  are  also  two 
other  passages  in  which  the  phrase  o  uo/iognal  ol  7r(>og?^T«(«  denotes 
the  n^oral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Matt.  7:  12.  ^:40.^ 

III.  15.     T%e  narratives  of  the  Old  T^tament  uckhoxoledged  in 

the  New. 

The  following  passages  contain  narratives  taken  from  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  Joshua,  and  Judges :  Matt.  12:  3, 4,  42.  Luke 
4:95—27.  Rom.  11:  9-,4»  Acts  13:  gOr-^22>  Heb.  11:  30^^. 

1  Bee  DiMert.  I,  in  libror.  Nov.  Testament.  bUtoricocum  a]i<iaot  loooa,  p.  10,  SQ. 
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III.  16.     7%e  inspiratum  of  the.  whole  Old  Testament  in  general, 
acknowledged  in  the  New. 

Id  John  10: 34 — 36,  the  declaration  of  Jesus^  that  the  Scriptures 
must  not  be  invalidated,  refers  to  the  expression,  d^tol  iort  ye  are 
Gods,^'  ye  admit  that  civil  officers  are  gods,  (in  that  sense  in  which 
the  Scriptures  declare  it),  and  because  the  Scriptures  say  so;  ought 
ye  not  therefore  to  believe  (v.  37,38),  that  (in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  asserted  it  in  v.  25,  29,  30)  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  or  one  who 
stands  in  the  most  intimate  union  with  him,  inasmuch  as  my  works 
(v.  37  etc.^  prove  me  to  be  a  much  greater  prophet  than  the  author 
of  the  82a  Fsalm,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?"  The 
context  leads  to  a  comparison  between  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets  (and  particularly  the  author  of  the  82d  Psalm),  which  was 
such  as  to  render  their  declarations  obligatory,  and  the  authority  of 
the  highest  Messenger  of  God  (v.  36).  See  the  work  on  the  Ob- 
ject of  John,  p.  468  etc.  also  Roos'  Evidence  that  all  the  books  of 
the  Bible  are  inspired,  p.  74.  See  also  Matt.  8:  17,  compared 
with  ^  8.  lllust.  4  of  this  work. 

The  following  texts  contain  examples  of  the  stress,  which  is  laid 
in  the  New  Testami^nt,  on  partrculair  expressions  in  the  Old  :  1 
Cor.  15:  27.  Heb.  2:  7 — 9.  4:  4  (See  Storr's  Comment,  in  loc. 
Note  h),  and  v.  6'(Note  1),  v.  5,  6  (Note  1)  ch.  7;  17  (Note  y). 
Heb.  8:  13.  Matt.  1:  22. 

III.  17.     The  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  acknowledged  as  in- 
disputahUy  in  the  New, 

The  counterpart  or  opposite  of  truth,  is  that  which  can  be  over- 
turned dvvatat  Xv^vai,  (John  10:  35).  This,  Jesus  here  declares 
to  be  impossible,  in  reference  to  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  as  Pet. 
(1  ep.  1:  20)  declares  it,  relative  to  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies. Ky  pke,  on  this  passage,  proves  that  Xvhp  signifies  irritum 
redderi^  by  an  induction  of  examples  from  profane  writers ;  and 
adds,  "  solvitur  verbum  Dei,  si  falsum  reprehenditur,"  the  word  of 
God  is  overturned,  if  it  is  found  to  be  untrue. 

Luke  16:  29 — 31^  exovai  Mtavaiu  Kal  rovg  ngoipi^rag*  aKovaarm- 
aap  avxmv^  they  hav^e  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  let  them  hear  them. 
Acts  24:  14.  2  Tim.  3:  14,  15. 

III.  18.     The  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ground  of 
its  claim  to  absolute  and  universal  credence. 

2  Tim.  3:  16,  naaa  ygaqfiq  ^ionp^varog,  nal  dgaUfiog  the  whole 
Scripture  is  inspired  of  God,  and  is  pn>fitable  etc.  Regarding 
^e6nv€vatog  as  a  predicate,  we  may  render  the  passage  thus  i  ^^  the 
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whole  Scripture,  i.  e.  the  whole  Old  Testament,  is  given  by  inspi-* 
rttioo  of  God."  In  this  sense  :ygaqni  b  nsed  without  the  article,  in 
2  Pet.  1:  20.- — Or  we  oiay  render  it :  '^  all  the  Scriptures  (the 
whole  collection  of  the  Ugotp  yguiipiixmv^  mentioned  in  v.  15),  i.  e« 
nil  the  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testuraent,  are  given  by  inspiration 
of  God."  For,  as  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  are  denombated,  not  on- 
ly tj  fo^iq^n  the  Scripture,  but  sometimes  also  al  yQaq>al  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  plural,  (as  e*  g.  in  John  5:  39.  Matt.  2i:  42.  526:  54, 
Rom.  15:  4.  1  Cor.  15:  3>  4)  ;  so  the  singular,  n  /^a^^»  may  de- 
note a  particular  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  in  John  19: 27„ 
it  denotes  a  particuiar  passage  o(  the  Old  Testament«  Both  these 
modes  of  rendering,  give  this  as  the  sense  of  the  passage :  thai 
the  whole  Old  Testament  is  inspired  of  Ood.  But  if,  instead 
of  regarding  üfojspsvBtog  as  a  predicate,  we  view  it  as  the  subject 
and  translate  the  passage  thus  :  every  divinely  inspired  writing  is 
pro6table  for  instruction  etc. ;  still  Paul,  in  stating  this  general  prin- 
ciple, could  have  had  no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  confirm  the 
fact,  that  the  hgd  ygififima  (the  sacred  writings  mentioned  in  v.  15, 
which  Hmothy  had  known  from  his  youth,^  i.  e.  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews,  which  as  Krebs  and  Lösner  have  proved  from 
Josepbus  and  Philo,'  were  known  by  the  appellation  lega  ygdf4fia^a)9 
were  profitable  for  instruction  etc. ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  v.  15, 
that  they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  {duvafifva  ao^/ao«,)^  in  regard 
to  the  salvation^  which  is  attained  by  confidence^  in  Je«is.  Agree- 
ably to  the  latter  translation  also,  Paul  presupposes  that  the  Ugm 
ygtqifiina  are  ^sonpsvaxa^  and  that  for  this  reason  they  are  able 
oo^latu  tig  afatngtotv-^  As  to  the  word  OdTOftvotog^  we  may  ex- 
plain it,  eithei'  by  recurring  to  the  -customary  phrase  itvsvfui  ^eov, 
and  thus  make  ygei<pii  ^ionvevaros  to  signify  writings  which  were 
composed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  iv  npivfiar&  ^lOvJ"  So  in  Phik>,' 
the  expression  ^^xgnoxa  ko/ia,  signifies  Ao/ta  <V;|fpi70/u^#«o«;ec?tita, 
divine  oracular  declarations.     Or  we  may  take  the  word  npivazog^ 

I  Acta  16:  6.  Comp. «  Tim.  1:5. 

9  In  their  "  ObierTations  from  Philo  and  Josephus,"  on  this  passage. 

3  See  Tollner  On  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  220  ete. 
and  James  Capellusi  on  Tim.  3: 16. 

4  JSatTiKtiap  did  Tfürrewf,  for  awr^lmf  rffl^  9id  nUntiot. 

6  Bis  oanrf^taif'^eh  in  reference  to,  quod  aUinet  ad  ;  bis  has  this  signification 
in  Eph.  3:  16.  Col.  4:  11-  2  Pet.  1:  8.  See  Dissert,  de  aensa  vocis  nh/ji^fta. 
Note  2d,  also  Vigerus,  de  Idiotismis  linguae  Graecae,  edit.  Zeone,  p.  575,  where 
14  is  remarked  that  proftne  authors  sometimes  use  it  instead  of  nßmk.  Comp. 
Schlensner's  Lex.  in  voc.  m  no.  39. 

6  Comp.  Heinrich 's  N.  Test.  Vol.  VH,  epp.  Pauli  ad  Tim.  Titum,  et  Philem. 
e4Ni»ple€te'ns  p.  173  etc. 

7  S«6  2  Pet.  1:  21.  Morns,  Epitom.  Th«o1.  Christ,  ed.  2.  p.  31.  Heinrieb,  I. 
£.  p.  171 .  «  De  legatione,  p.  1022,  ed.  Francf. 
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in  the  expression  ^eonvivaxog,  actively,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  anptvatog  (one  who  does  not  breathe)  ;  and  then  ^ionvcvarog 
must  be  translated,  "  spirans  Deum  (plenus  Dto)y*  and  will  de- 
note writings  which  are  ßdl  of  divinity,  from  which  the  deity 
breathes  forth.  Kypke^  remarks,  ^'  id  spirare  aliquis  dicitur,  quo 
plenus  est  et  quasi  turget,  a  person  is  said  to  breathe  that,  of  which 
he  is  full,  and  by  which  he  is  as  it  were  swelled  up." 

Agreeably  to  both  the  foregoing  explanations,  Paul  attributes  to 
God,  ft  participation  in  the  production  of  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Jews.  The  nature  of  this  participation  is  determined  by  the  con- 
text. Paul  had  just  been  warning  Timothy,  that  even  if  others  did 
deviate  from  the  truth,  {nXapüSt^ug  nal  nkavwfiifio&  v.  13),  yet  he 
ought  to  adhere  (fiiviiif)^  to  that  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  had  been  convinced,  ifia&t  xal  imaradn^  v. 
14.  In  V.  14,  15,  Paul  adduces  two  reasons,  on  which  Timothy's 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  christian  doctrines  which  be  bad 
learned  of  Paul,  was  grounded.  '^  Adhere  strenuously  to  that  which 
thou  hast  learned,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  thou  hast  become  con- 
vinced, because  thou  knowest  from  tvkom  thou  hast  learned  it, 
tidtig  Tta^  thog  tfiaOtg ;  and  because  from  tliy  childhood  thou  hast 
been  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  (of  the  Old  Testament), 
01$  cino  ßpeg>ovg  t«  uga  ygafifiaxa  oJiag.*^  The  ßrst  reason  off 
Timothy's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  biro  by 
Paul,  is  therefore  founded  on  the  person  of  Paul,  his  teacher  (2 
Tim.  1:  13)  ;  that  is,  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  apostle  (^  10), 
of  which  Timothy  had  every  possible  opportunity  to  be  convinced,  as 
he,  having  been  the  confidant  of  this  apostle  (2  Tim.  3:  10),  must 
have  had  the  ver}'  best  advantages  for  knowing  perfectly  thiB  char- 
acter and  miracles  of  Paul ;  and  he  must  have  been  fully  convinc- 
ed, that  nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
this  apostle,  than  to  suppose  that  he  could,  either  designedly  or 

1  Kjpke  in  Acta  Apnst.  9:  1. 

9  Mhttv  («V  Xoyv)  '^  ndhore  to,  to  obnerve  a  doctrine;  comp.  John  8:  31, 
fdv6iv  iv  I6ytf,  with  v.  51,  rrj^ftiv  r&tf  loyov.  See  si  so  Kypke  on  John  8:  31,  and 
the  jpsstag^es  which  Krebs  and  Lösner  adduce  from  Joseph ue,  in  their  remarks 
on  Gal.  3:  10,  where  tfAfUvuv  has  this  signification.  Particularly  the  following 
passage^  from  Josephus  contr.  Apionem.  L.  I.  §  8,  belonfifs  here,  "^roa^  avfupvrov 

^fMMf)  ^ov  36yfMtTaj  wü  rovtote  ifAfUvttv^  the  Jews  all  have  an  innate  propen- 
sity, immediately  from  their  infancy,  to  regard  our  Scriptures  as  the  doctrines 
of  God,  and  to  adhere  to  them. 

3  nujTovadui  to  acquire  a  firm  conviction  of  a  matter.  See  Scultet's  and  Los- 
ner's  Note  on  this  passage. 

f.The  first  reason  is  indicated  by  the  participle  ttSiug;  the  second  is  expressed 
by  CTt*  A  similar  transition  from  one  mode  of  construction  to  another,  is  found 
•in  other  passages  ;  e.  g.  John  2:  24, 25,  6td  t6—»(ü  or».  Acts  14:  22,  vcagiuta- 
hn>vT69  fftfUvety  ty  morst,  tuä  ort*  Heb.  2: 17,  'k'a—yitfTjTat — ek  rd  ädatuodm. 
Compare  also  Luke  3:  21.  1  Cor.  7:  26. 
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from  misapprefaeDdion,  arrogate  to  himself  the  authority  of  a  divine 
messeoger,  when  it  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  second  ground  of 
Timothy's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Paul's  doctrine,  (that  we  can 
be  saved  only  by  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Jesus),  was  his  intimate 
acquai$Uance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  oi  the  Jews.  These  Scrip- 
tures, the  apostle  declares,  were  able  aog^ha^,  to  affi)rd  to  Timothy^ 
(and  throu^  him  as  a  teacher,  to  others  also)^  a  salutary  conviction 
of  the  truth  <^  that  christian  doctrine.  But  these  two  different 
grounds  of  conviction,  (the  one  derived  from  the  divine  authority  of 
Paul,  and  the  other  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament), 
by  which  Timothy  was  urged  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  not  have  been  thus  combined  together  by  Paul,  if  he 
had  not  believed  the  Old  Test,  to  possess  a  divine  authority,  as 
well  as  himself.  If  we  suppose  that  Paul  had  advanced,  if  not  pub- 
licly, yet  among  his  confidential  friends,  the  opinion  that  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  possessed  of  divine  authori-« 
ty  ;  or  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  declared,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  that  a  part  only  of  these  writings  were  of  divine  au- 
thority ;  how  could  he,  when  exhorting  Timothy  to  adhere  to  his 
doctrines,  urge  the  accordance  of  the  Old  Testament  with  them,  as 
a  prior  {ano  ßgiipovg)  argument  in  favour  of  their  truth,  or  as  af- 
fording evidence  distinct  from  his  own  divine  authority  and  inde- 
pendent of  it?  Timothy  was  the  very  individual  whose  intimacy 
with  Paul,  rendered  him  best  acquainted  with  the  private  sentiments 
of  that  apostle  ;  he  must  therefore  have  certainly  known  the  fact, 
if  Paul  did  not  approve  of  that  high  veneration  for  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth ;  he  must  have 
known,  that  Paul  regarded  as  authoritative,  only  those  particular 
parts  of  these  writings  which  he  designated  by  virtue  of  his  apostol- 
ical authority  ;  and  that  to  these  parts  such  authority  belonged,  not 
because  they  were  contained  in  the  reputed  sacred  books  of  the 
Jews,  but  because  an  apostle  had  given  to  them  his  sanction.  Tim- 
othy must  have  known,  that  Paul  himself  did  not' regard  his  secoi\d 
argument  for  adherence  to  his  doctrines,  as  satisfactory,  and  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  own  apostolical  authority. 

Now,  whether  God  revealed  unknown  truths  to  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  wliether  he  superintended  and  guided  them 
while  writing  (^  11),  or  whether  he  sanctioned  their  writings  by  a 
subsequent  divine  messenger  (^  12);  it  is  certain  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  those  books  are  in  such  a  sense  in- 
spired and  given  by  God,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  divine 
authority ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  entitled  to  credence.  And 
this  is  the  precise  idea  of , divine  inspiration,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Timothy,  was  instilled  into  the  minds  of  all  the  Jews  from  their 
earliest  infancy.     For,  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  above 
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referred  to,  the  Jews  were  taught  from  their  cfarMhood,  to  regard 
Amr  (twenty  two)  sacred  books  as  containing  divfne  instructions. 
According  to  this  same  historian,  they  regarded  no  other  books  as 
worthy  of  equal  respect.  The  reason  which  Josephus  himself  as- 
ssfgns,  is,  that  the  other  books  (the  apocryphal),  which  were  not 
found  in  the  Jewish  canon,  have  not  the  support  of  a  certain  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  propliets ;  or,  ttiat  it  cannot  be  proved^ 
that  there  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prophets  down  to  the 
times  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  were  written.  Because  a  book 
which  lays  claim  to  so  high  a  degree  of  credibility,  ought  necessari- 
ly, to  be  written  by  a  prophet,  that  is,  to  be  written  under  a  divine 
influence,  and  thus  become  possessed  of  divine  authority,  or  contain 
the  doy/iura  0bov, 

In  reference  to  the  various  uses  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Paul  mentkms  (2  Tim.  3:  16,  17),  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
Paul  does  not  here  require  of  every  private  Christian,  but  only  of 
every  teacher  who  wishes  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
profession  (rc^  tov  ^iov  ap^gcinta),  that  he  be  fully  acquainted  with 
til  the  writmgs  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  be  qualified  to  apply  them 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  apostles^  doctrine,  that  dependance  on  the 
merits  of  Jesus  is  the  condition  of  our  salvation.  And  certainly,  the 
nK>re  intimately  a  christian  teacher  was  acquainted  with  the  Old 
Testament,  the  better  was  he  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  convince 
the  more  enlightened  Jews  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,^  and  on  the 
other,  to  defend  the  christian  doctrines  against  contumacious  Jews.' 
Both  Sidaüxaliu  and  iXi/x^g  (insthu^on  and  refiUation  of  oppo^ 
newU)  were,  in  the  time  of  Timothy,  principal  duties  of  a  christian 
teacher.  But  in  general,  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  tends 
to  produce  a  thorough  comprehension  and  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  And  even  at  the 
present  day^,  our  faith  in  Jesus,  and  our  conviction  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  apostles,  may  be  confirmed  and  established  by  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  this,  notwithstanding  our  belief 
in  tiie  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  grounded  principal-* 
ly  on  our  conviction  of  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apos* 
des.  For  it  must  ever  appear  to  the  Christian  very  remarkable, 
that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Covenant,  which  were  composed  long 
prior  to  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  which  were  receiv* 
ed  as  divine  books  by  the  Jews',  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  en- 
emies of  Christianity ;  ^ould  contain  histories,  instructiona,  and 
statutes  which  have  a  manifest  and  remarkably  striking  connexion 
with  the  more  recent  histoiy  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  had  a  spe- 
cific peference  to  them  long  before  they  were  in  existence.     The 

1  A«U  17:  11 .  3  Act«  28:  28.  Tit.  1 :  10  etc. 
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dootrine  of  the  person  aod  destinatioD  of  Christ,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  admits  of  striking  illustration  from  the  Old  Testament ;  oo 
many  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  much  light  is  thrown.  Nay, 
the  New  Testament  presupposes  some  doctrines  to  have  been  learnr 
ed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  rather  alludes  to  ihetn 
than  explains  them.  Elspecially  does  the  Old  Testament  present 
to  us,  a  grand  drama  of  divine  providence,  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  is  related  from  its  commencement,  apd  contin- 
ued through  a  long  series  of  years.  Here,  by  express  declarations 
of  tbe  prophets  concerning  the  designs  of  God  in  particular  events, 
and  by  the  striking  examples  of  a  divine  superintendence  and  gov- 
ernment, tbe  participation  of  God  in  the  wel&re  and  transactions  of 
man,  is  dbplayed.^  In  this  manner  the  Old  Testament^  by  various 
instructions,  (didaoxal^tip  v.  16),  strengthens  faith  in  Jesus  and  his 
doctrines.  So  also  it  tends  to  {inavogOaaip  v.  16)  induce  us  to  lay 
aside  those  sins  which  are  inconsistent  with  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  (nuideiap  ti^p  ip  dtxmoavprj)  produce  a  practical  reformation 
accordant  with  this  faith.  This'it  does,  partly  by  its  precepts  4ind 
exhortations  of  various  kinds,  and  partly  by  proposing  examples  and 
faoldipg  forth  the  divine  approbation  or  dbpleasure.^ 


SECTION   XIV. 


Integrity  of  the   Old  Testament. 

The  inquiry  what  were  the  particular  books  known  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  and  bis  apostles,  and  denominated  hgci  ygafijiata  (1^,)  or 
6  pofiog  xaj  olngog^ijta$,  or  simply  6  vo/iog  (2,)  or  17  ygaq,ii  (3,)  and 
which  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  as  writings 
of  divine  authority  ;  must  be  determined  principally  (4)  from  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament.  For,  in  addition  to  the  books  of 
Moses  (5,)  which  the  New  Testament  expressly  mentions  and  de» 
clares  to  be  of  divine  authority,  (^  13,)  as  appear?  from  the  ex- 
pression 0  voftog  nat  01  ngoff^Tai-  the  New  Testament  also  specifies 
the  following  books,  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Jews. 

The  hook  of  Joshua  and  that  o(  JudgeSyU^b.  11:  30—34  (com- 

1  Vide  Hen'  Bibliothelt  der  Heilrj^n  Geschichte,  Th.  II.  S.  17  ft. 
9  I  Cor.  W.  5— IL  Heb.  3: 15—4. 11. 
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pared  with  Josh.  6:  2.  Jadg.  6:  4,  11,  14,  15.)  Acts  13:  20,f<«ta 
tauT« — edoixi  KQtTag{6)\ 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Matt.  12:  3  etc.  comp.  1  Sam.  ch.  21. 
Heb.  1:  5.  comp.  2  Sam.  7:  14.(7) 

The  books  of  JiS}^«,  Rom.  11:  2.  comp.  1  K.  ch.  19.(8)  ' 

DmUl,  Matt.  24:  15.  comp.  Dan.  9:  27.  Heb.  11:  33,  34. 
comp.  Dao.  6:  3. 

Job,  1  Cor.  3:  19.  comp.  Job  5:  13.(9) 

Isaiah,  Luke  4:  16  etc.  comp.  Is.  61:  1.  58:  6.  Acts  8:  30—35. 
comp.  Is.  ch.  53.  John  6:  45.  compare  Is.  ^:  13.  John  12. 41. 
comp.  Is.  6:  10.  1  Cor.  14:  21.  comp.  Is.  28:  11.  Rom.  3:  15 
—  19.  comp.  Is.  59:  7,  8.  Rom.  10:  11—21.  comp.  Is.  28:  16. 
52:  7.  53:  1.  65:  1,  2.  1  Pet.  2:  6.  comp.  Is.  28:  16. 

Jeremiah,  Heb.  10:  15.  compare  Jer.  31:  33  etc« 

Hosea,  Rom.  9:  25.  comp.  Hos.  2:  25. 

Joel,  Acts  2:  16.  comp.  Joel  3:  1  etc. 

Amos,  Acts  7:  42.  comp.  Amos  5:  25,  Acts  15:  15.  comp. 
Amos  9:  11. 

Jonah,  Matt.  12:  39—41.  comp.  Jonah  2:  1. 

Micah,  John  7:  42.  and  Matt.  2:  5.  comp.  Micah  5:  1. 

HabakkuJc,  Acts  13:  40.  comp.  Hab.  1:  5. 

Zecharidk,  Matt.  21:  4.  compare  Zech.  9:  9.  John  19:  37. 
comp.  Zech.  12:  10. 

Maiachi,  Mark  1:  2.  comp.  Mal.  3:  I. 

The  book  of  Psalms,  Luke  20: 42,  AaßldUy^i.  h  ßtßXof  xpaXgiM. 
Acts  1:  20.  yiyganrcu  Iv  ßißXff  tpaXficSvMeLit.  21:  42.  (comp.  Ps. 
118:  22,)  ip  trng  ygag>a7s.  In.Luke  24:  44,  they  are  called  %paXfioi, 
and  in  v.  45,  are  included  among  the  ygaqtag,  John  13:  18.  (comp. 
Ps.  41:  10,)  tvanXfiQfoO^  ^  YQaqtvi.  Rom.  3:  10 — 14.  comp.  Ps. 
14:  1.  5:  10.  140:  4.  10:  7.  Rom.  3:  18, 19.  comp.  Ps.  36:  2. 
107:42. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  James  4:  6.  comp.  Prov.  3:  34.(10) 

To  these  books,  which  are  expressly  named  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, may  be  added  EzeJciel,  and  the  four  minor  prophets,  which 
are  not  above  mentioned ;  because  it  was  customary,  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  to  cla88(ll)  EIzeKiel,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  together, 
under  the  appellation  of  The  book  of  the  Prophets  (ßlßXog  r<a» 
;t^09)^raüir ;)  as  well  as  to  count  twelve  minor  prophets.{l2) 
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And  that  the  other  books,  which  are  not  named  above,  hot  which 
are,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  were  also  admitted  into  the  collection  of  Jewish  sacred 
writings,  at  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  their  cotemporary*  For,  in  his  first  book 
against  Appion,  (^8).  (13,)  he  states,  that  all  the  Jews(14)  re-^ 
ceived  twenty  two  books  as  sacred  and  of  divine  origin;  and  he 
also  divides  them,  as  Luke  does  (24:  44,)  into  three  principal 
classes.  Now,  if  we  attempt  to  make  up  the  number  of  books 
given  us  by  Josephus,  we  shall  find  that,  accordiqg  to  the  old  Jew- 
ish method  of  calculaiing,(15)  besides  those  above  mentioned,  there 
are  required  exactly  as  many  more  as  are  now  received  by  the  Jews 
mto  their  canon.  And  Josephus  himself,  m  other  passages,  speci- 
fies the  greater  part  of  these  additional  books(16)  as  being  such  as 
were  at  that  time  received  among  the  Sacred  JVriiing9.{n) 

Finally,  it  is  evident  from  the  substantial  accordance  of  the 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  Josephus  or  Philo,  with  our  present  text,  that  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  which  Jesus  and  hb  apostles  were  acquainted, 
and  which  they  confirmed  as  divine,  were  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  now  are,  and  that  they  have  not  suffered  any  material  altera«^ 
tion  since  that  time.  Moreover,  the  very  same  arguments,  by  which 
the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  was  established  (^  4,)  are  also 
applicable  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  satisfactorily  establish  its  in* 
tegrity.(18) 

III.  1.     The  signification  ofUga  ygafAfiaTa-^  vofAog  nai  ol 

TlQOiffiitM, 

The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  termed  Uga  ygufifiaza 
sacred  writings,  in  2  Tim.  3:  15  ;  and  o  vofiog  xal  ol  ngoq>^tai  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  in  Acts  24:  14.  Luke  16:  29,  31.  Matt.  5: 
17.  comp,  also  Acts  28:  23.  13:  15.  Rom.  3:  21.  Matt.  7:  12. 
22:40.  In  a  Dissertationen  the  most  ancient  division  of  thß 
writings  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  author  of  this  work  remarks  : 
'^  Josephus^  uses  the  expression  6  voftog  nal  oi  ngoqi^tah  and  im- 
mediately after,  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Psalms  (34:  20,)  and 
another  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  (3:  18,)  both  of  which  belong  to 

^  De  MaeoafaaaM,  e.  18. 
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the  third  class,  the  Hagipgrapha^  This  mode  of  expression  mapr 
have  been  an  ellipsis^  for  6  vofijag  %ui  ol  7igQipSit$ti,7(tal  ta  lo^ni  twp 
ßißkmv;  for  the  latter  expression  (td  Ao^na  etc.)  was  commonly  used 
to  designate  the  third  ^  class  of  books  or  the  Hagiographa.  This 
form  of  expression,  however,  may  have  originated  from  the  fact, 
that  the  writers  of  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ex- 
cept those  of  MoseSy  were  termed  ngo<fii^ci&,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  evident  that  Peter  used  Üiß  word  ngoqfijTM 
prophets,  in  this  sense,  in  Acts  3:  24,  wh^re  he  certainly  did  not  ex- 
clude from  among  the  npo^ijraeg,  ol  iXaXtjaav  nal  natijyynXap  tag 
nf*igctg  ravrag  (who  foretold  the  time  of  Christ,)  the  author  of  the 
Psalms,  from  whom  he  himself  quotes  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
Acts  2: 30. 

Taken  in  a  still  greater  latitude,  the  expression  ol  ngoipiixai  in- 
cludes also  Moses  himself  and  the  Mosaic  writings ;  it  embraces  the 
whole  Old  Testament.  Thus  it  is  used  in  Acts  3:  18,  21,  imme- 
diately after  which,  Moses  is  mentioned  (v.  22,)  and  in  v.  24, 
ol  ngo(flJTa$  dno  HufioviiX  xal  i»v  ttad^ilrjg  the  prophets  from 
Samuel  and  afieiwards.  Thus  too,  in  Matt.  26:  56.  Luke  18:  31. 
24;  25,  by  ngoip^taig  we  must  understand  the  whole  collection  of 
sacred  writings  so  far  as  they  contained  prophecies« 

III.  2.     The  word  v  6  f4og  or  law. 

This  word  is  used,  by  synecdoche,  for  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
m  Matt.  5:  18.  Luke  16:  17.  John  10:  34  (where  the  6th  verse  of 
the  82d  Psalm  is  qjuoted  i^  a  passage  from  the  ye^o^.)  Rom.  3:  19. 
where  the  phrase  oaet  6  voftog  Xtyn  as  the  lawsaith,  refers  to  several 
passages  quoted  from  the  Psalms  (v.  11 — 18.) 

III.  3.— jr()  ag>ii  or  scripture. 

In  John  10 :  35,  ygaq^ri  denotes  the  collection  of  books  which  is 
termed  vofiogy  in  the  84tb  verse* 

III.  4.     The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament^  determined  princi- 
pally by  the  New  Testament. 

All  those  books  of  the  (Md  Testament,  which  are  of  any  consider- 
able use  in  the  proof  of  the  christian  doctrines,  and  many  others  also, 
are  specifically  named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  classed  among 
the  lM)ly  Scriptures.  Moreover,  in  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion, what  books  were  contained  in  the  Jewish  canon,  the  testimony 
of  the.antilegomena  of  the  New  Testament,  is  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence as  that  of  the  homologoumeoa,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  former.  For,  let  the  authors 
have  been  who  they  may,  they  must  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the 
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«posdes,  or  immediately  after;  and  coasequently  were  as  vmü 
qualified  to  bear  testimooy  relatiFe  to  the  partjcttlar  books,  which 
were  then  received  imo  the  Jewish  canon,  as  the  authors  of  the 
hoiDologouinenai  or  Philo,  or  Josephus« 

Iiii..  5.  The  books  of  Moses,  of  which  Josepfaus^  also  mentions 
five,  are  all  of  them  quoted  id  the  New  Testameot. 

Genesisy  or  the  first  book  of  Moses,  b  quoted,  Rom.  4:  3,  17  etc 
see  Gen.  15:  6,  5,  and  17:  5.  Gal.  3:  8.  see  Geo.  12:  3.  GaL  4: 
21  etc.  see  Gen.  21:  2,  9,  comp,  with  16:  15. 

Esodus  or  the  second — Ex.  3:  6  is  quoted  in  Mark  12:  96.  and 
Ex.  33:  19.  9:  16,  in  Rom.  9:  15,  17. 

Leviticus^  or  the  third — Lev.  12:  8  is  quoted  in  Luke  2:  24. 
and  Lev.  18:  5,  in  Rom.  10:  5. 

Numbers,  or  the  fourth — Num.  21:  8,  9  is  quoted  in  John  3:  14. 
and  Num.  25:  1,  9.  21:  4  etc.  14:  2,  36,  in  1  Cor.  10:  8—11- 

Deuteronomy y  or  the  fifth  book  of  Moses — Deut.  24:  1  is  quoted 
in  Matt.  19:  7.  and  Deut.  25:  5,  in  Matt.  22:  24.  and  Deut«  18: 
5,  in  Acu  3:  22.  and  Deut.  32:  21,  in  Rom.  10:  19. 

Eichhorn,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,'  remarks, 
that  Philo  quotes  all  the  five  books,  and  in  terms  of  the  highest  re- 
spect.' 

III.  6.     Joshua  and  Judges. 

In  the  first  passage  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  to  which  this 
Illustration  refers,  some  narratives  are  adduced  from  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  in  connexion  with  other  narratives  fiom  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  only  after  the  second  clause  of  the  35th 
verse,  that  examples  are  adduced,  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
canonical  books.*  The  reader  may  compare  with  thfa  text,  ch.  46: 
1 — 15  of  the  book  of  Sirach  or  Ecclesiasticus.  Josephus  expressly 
classes  the  book  of  Joshua  among  the  sacred  writings  ;^  and  be 

i  Contra  ApioBen,  Lib.  1.  §  8.  s  Put  L  p,89. 8d  ed. 

3  On  the  genuiiMiiea  of  the  Pentateach,  on  the  ▼ariocu  ooajeeturee  and  ob* 
jectiona  which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  time  and  the  manner  of  ite 
compoeition,  the  reader  may  ennsnlt  Eichhorn '■  Introd.  to  the  O.T.  Pt.  11.  $  406 
->415.  Jahn'e  Introd.  to  O.  T.  Pt.  If.  Sect.  1,  Vienna,  1803.  p.  15— 96.  alen 
Grieaioger  on  the  Pentateuch,  Stuttgard,  1806,  p.  31—43.  Tabing.  geL  Anzeig. 
for  1806,  No.  85.  p.  675—688.  Critique  on  Vater*a  hypotheaia  relative  to  ^Se 
Pentateuch,  proposed  in  his  Commentary.  The  aamo  work  for  1808.  No.  38.  p. 
304, 306  etc.  De  Wetta's  Critical  Essay  on  the  credibility  of  the  books  of  Chron« 
ides  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  history  and  lefrislation.  '  Webor's  History  of  the 
art  of  writing,  Gottingen,  1807,  No.  I,  II.  On  the  literature  of  this  investigation, 
see  Aogusti's  Sketch  of  a  histerieo-criticai  Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament,  Jena, 
1806.  p.  128  etc. 

4  Slorr,  on  Heb.  11:  35,  note  k.  ^  Antiq.  Lib.  V.  ch.  1.  §  17. 

22 
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makes  ineicfa  use  of  the  book  of  Judges^  in  the  5fh  book  of  his  Jew- 
isb  Antiquities.^ 

III.  T.     The  books  of  Samnef. 

In  Matt.  12:  3,  4,  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  is  placed  in  connexion  with  another,  quoted  (t.  5)  from 
Num.  28: 9y  10.  In  Heb.  1:  5,  a  passage  from  Päali»  2:  7,  is  pla- 
ced in  immediate  connexion  with  one  from  2  Sam.  7:  14.  The 
book  of  Sirach  (46:  16—47)  contains  narratives  froa>botb  books  of 
Samuel.  Philo  quotes  the  first  book  of  Samuel  bj  its  customary 
name  among  the  Greek  Jews,  vi/s.  first  book  of  kings^  and  uses  the 
phrase  dg  o  U^og  Xoyog  (ptial-^  and  Josephus  frequently  quotes  both 
the  books  of  Samuel,  in  bis  Jewish  Antiquities,  books  V- — VII. 

III.  8.     TRe  hooJt  of  Kings. 

The  second  book  of  Kings  is  quoted,  in  connexion  with  the  first 
(which  Paul  in  the  passage  cited  reckons  among  the  yQcupni)  in 
liuke  4;  2&— 27  ;  the  second  book  (5:  14)  is  quoted  in  the  27th 
verse  ;  and  the  firat  (ch.  17:  1,  9.  18:  44,)  in  verses  25  and  26. — 
Josephus^  designates  the  books  of  the  kings  and  the  book  of  Gene- 
sb,  by  the  name  of  ie^ol  ßißkoi  sacred  books. 

III.  9.     The  books  of  Job  and  Daniel. 

The  books  of  Psahns  and  Job  are,  in  1  Cor.  3:  19,  20,  quoted  in 
the  same  manner,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  each  other.  In 
Matt.  ch.  24,  reference  is  had  to  the  second  or  prophetic  part  of 
Daniel :  and  the  first  or  historical  part  b  quoted  in  Heb.  11:  33, 34, 
where  Paul  draws  all  his  examples  from  books  which  belonged  to 
the  sacred  canon  of  the  Jews  :  the  words  eq^ga^av  aiofiaxa  Xeovttav, 
.  ioßioav  duifajjiiv  nvgog  ihey  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  and  quench- 
ed the  fiames  of  fire,  allude  to  Dan.  '6:  22.  3:  15  etc. :  afterward^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  35th  verse,  the  words  IXaßov — avtwv  con- 
tain an  incident  quoted  from  2  Kings  (4:  21,)  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Josephus  also  found  both  the  historical  and 
the  prophetk  parts  of  Daniel  in  his  copy  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jews,  among  which  he  expressly  classed  the  book  of  Daniel.^  In 
ch.  10  ^  4,  he  says  expressly,  lo  ßißXlov  ytaviiikov,  tvgnou  nal 
Tovto  t¥  Tolg  Ugolg  ygufifiaaip  the  book  of  Daniel  he  will  also  find 
among  the  sacred  writings.     And  it  was  the  historical  part  of  Dan- 


1  See  Eichhorn 'e  Introd.  Pt.  1.  p.  115  ete. 

9  De  Temulentia,  opp.  T.  I.  p.  379|  ed.  Mangey. 

a  Antiq.  Lib.  IX.  cop.  2.  |  2.  4  Ant.  Jod.  Lib.  X.  cap.  10. 11. 
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iel  which  led  the  «ncieat  Jews  to  class  the  book  with  the  bisloriea} 
or  first  part  of  (reiy  upe^^^rify)  the  prophecic  writings. 

f B  his  dissertttioii  Oo  the  fkiost  ancieiit  divisioii  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Coveoant,  the  author  of  this  woik  has  remaiked :  '^  We  (re- 
queotljr  find  the  book  of  Daniel  classed  with  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  strictly  so  called ;  but  in  the  most  ancient  tiines,the  char- 
acter of  a  book  was  determined  by  its  first  chapters,  and  according- 
ly this  was  placed  in  the  second  class  or  the  prophets.  This  ex- 
plains the  reason  which  induced  Sirach  (48:  2^^29,  10)  to  omit 
Daniel  iq  bis  «naoaeratioB  of  Ahe  prophets. 

III.  10.     Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

Josephus  citing  passages  from  the  sacred  writings  (&  roi;  voiiov 
KLul  tap  ngogrnrmv),  quotes  among  others,  a  passage  from  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  (cb.  3;  18).^ 

.  III.  11.     Ol  Ug  o  9  ^  r  a  1 — the  Prophets. 

In  his  dissertation,  already  cited,  On  the  most  ancient  division  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Covenant,®  the  author  of  this  work  remarks  : 
^  To  the  second  class  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  termed  ot  ngoq^fjtat,  in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  terra 
(lUust.  1),  belonged  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  together  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  Were  immediately  attached 
to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  also  the  strictly  prophetic  books,  oi  npog?^- 
tas  the  prophets,  in  the  most  limited  sense.  The  latter  seem  to  be 
referred  to  in  Acts  13:  40,  to  eigijftAop  h  roTg  ngoipi^raig  that  which 
was  declared  by  the  prophets,  and  in  Acts  7:  42,  ßißXog  tmv  ngo- 
qtflTW  book  of  the  prophets;  compare  also  John  6:  45.  And  this 
collection  of  strictly  prophetic  books,  again,  was  subdivided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  embracing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  (which  are 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Sirach,  ch.  46:  22.  49t  6,  8),  and  the 
other  including  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  ol  dcidexu  ngog)^Ta&," 

III.  12.     The  Twelve  Prophets. 

The  appellation  oi  doidtua  ngoqnTui  the  twelve  prophets,  was  us- 
ed before  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by  Sin^ch,  ch.  49: 
10,  and  the  days  of  the  apostles,  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  Lib.  X.  cap. 
2.  ^  2,  and  afterwards,  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  26. 

III.  13.     Division  of  the  sacred  books  irUo  three  classes. 

The  entire  passage  of  Josephus,  is  as  follows  f  fnirs  xovvnoyga- 

1  In  hi«  book  coDcerning  the  Maccabees,  cb.  18.   See  alio  Illast.  1.  and  the 
New  Repertory,  p.  S39.  Note  98. 
9  Sop.  cit.  p.  23S2.  9  Conin  ApionMD,  JLib.  1.  §  7, 8. 
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ft$v  avTiiov0i6vna9$^otto^,^i^xi  ttp^g^Jp  toig  yguifofidpoig  hov- 
etlQ  ttafmviai''  iXXa  novwf.tmp  n^Oifijtmp  7«  ftiv  of^mtirm  ftm*  na" 
4aiov«f  a  xoTO  t^p  tniiipowp^  ^jjV  ano  %^ü  &i»a  fnui^optiaPp  r«  di 
na^'  ißvtovg^tog  i^iPixo  tat^ßig  avy/guf6pf»v,ov  fivQf^Seg  ßißUm^ 
siel  nug  iiiict3Pf  uavfiq.oivo>p  xal  fiaj^ofifpmp^  dvo  di  fiOPa  npog  totg 
iiX09$  ßißktu,  TOil  Tiavzog  ixovta  xpovov  ti^v  diayQuqriPy  zu  d^xaimg 
mniattvfiipa  (&i7a  ed.  HavercampV)  Kai  tovratv  m'vie  fifp  iaxi  t« 
Mta'vmmg^  S  roig  (rs  vifiovg  ed.  Oberthtir)  ^iPOfiivoyg  neguj^eh  »al 
'9t}p  m  ip'&gmnofopiug  jragiäofftp,  f»f7g^  tfjg  amou  tiX*vTifg — ino 
a  Tfjig  3fawa€ü>g  tsleuin^  f^*ZP\^V9  ^jftait'g^ov  fov  fietuStpltfp 
Jligawp  ßao$Xiwg  agx^ig,  ol  fuva  Mcaüotip  ngoqrSjrM  td  %ux  «vrouff 
nga%^ipxa  aw^gawap  ip  rgiGt  xal  dt'ua  ßißkioiff.  ^  jH  di  latnai  xifh 
eagsgvfipovg  (ig  top  ^top,%al  xuSg  ip^gunoig  vno&iuag  %aS  ßlov 
niguxova$p :  <'  Inasaiuch  as  Dot  every  one  who  pleased,  was  per- 
iBllted  to  write,  and  as  oar  writings  contain  no  contradictioi»  ;  the 
prophets  baving  been  taught  by  divine  inspiration  the  earliest  and 
most  ancient  events,  and  having  recorded  with  fidelity  the  history  of 
their  own  tinies  ;  therefore  our  books  are  neither  numerous  nor  con- 
tradictory. The  number  of  our  books  is  only  twenty  two,  contain- 
iog  a.  universal  history,  and  these,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  claim 
Our  belief.  To  these  twenty  two  books,  belong  the  five  books  of  Mo- 
ses, which  describe  the  origin  of  the  human  family,  and  their  whole 
history  until  the  death  of  Moses. — ^The  prophets  after  Moses,  have, 
in  thirteen  books,  recorded  the  history  of  their  own  times,  from  the 
death  of  Moses  until  the  reiga  of  Artaxerxes^  the  Persian  monarch 
who  succeeded  Xerxes.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns 
of  praise  to  God,  and  practical  precepts  for  the  government  of  man^ 
kind."  A  similar  division  of  the  sacred  books  into  three  classes,  js 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Sirach  :  1 ,  vofiog,  2,  oi  ngo^- 
r«»,  and  3,  ol  aXXoi  oi  xax  avrovg  i^xokov^riuoug,  i.  e.  the  other 
books  which,^  (like  the  prophets),  follow  after  the  vofiog.  The  au- 
thor of  this  preface  (v.  ^)  also  calls  the  third  class^  ukXa  nuxgta 
ß&pXta  other  books  t^'sinsmitted  to  us  from  our  fathers;  and  v.  6, 
xa  ko&na  x^v  ß^ßkitop  the  rest  of  the  books.  Philo,^  likewise,  divides 
the  sacred  writings  (xa  Ugtaxaia  f^gafifiura)  into  1,  vofxovg — the  Mo- 
saic writings ;  2,  loyia  d^tamaütpxa  dia  Tt^^og^i^raiy—- oracular  declara- 
tions of  the  prophets ; — (both  expressions  are  synecdochical)  ;  and  3, 
ifipoyg  kal  ta  akla^  oTg  iniaxriurit  ytal  tvüfßeta  övvav^opxat  näi  re- 
XnovPTOi  hymns  of  praise  ana  other  books  by  which  wisdom  and 
piety  are  promoted.  It  is  doubtless  this  same  classification,  which 
IS  expressed  in  Luke  24:  44,  by  the  napxa  t«  yeygafifti'pa  i)  ip  rcji 
ifOfiOf  MfuiJatwg  xal  2)  7igo<jpiixa&g  xal  3)  xpaXftoTg — all  things  which 
were  written  (1)  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  (2)  in  the  prophets  and 
(3)  in  the  Psalms.  The  Psalms,  being  the  first  book  of  the  third 
class,  is  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  class. 


1  De  vita  conteroplstivft,  p.  893,  «d.  Fraocof. 
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III.  14.     TTie  Alexandrian  catum  contained  the  same  twenty  two 
boohs  as  that  of  Palestine. 

L  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  had  more,  and  the  Sadducees  fewer  than  twenty  two  books 
which  they  regarded  as  divine^  how  could  Josephus^  have  remark- 
ed,  that  "  no  one  has  ever  ventured  either  to  alter,  or  to  add  to^  or 
to  detract  from  these  (twenty  two)  national  books.  For  the  belief 
of  the  divinity  of  these  books  b  instilled  into  all  the  Jews,  from  their 
very  infancy. 

iL  Eichhorn  adduces  the  following  argument,  to  prove  that  the 
canoD  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  contained  no  apocryphal  books,  and 
did  not  difier  from  that  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  Egyptian  Jews  always  had  more  or  less  connexion  with 
those  of  Palestine  ;  and  both  were  solicitous  to  maintain  entire  ac« 
cordance  with  each  other. 

2.  Jesus  the  son  of  Slrach,  designates  their  ancient  sacred  books 
substantially  in  the  same  manner,  as  Josephus  and  -the  New  Testa« 
ment  do :  viz.  ^'  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books.'^ 
See  Ulust.  12. 

3.  Jesus  the  5on  of  Siracb,  dbtinguishes  very  particularly  the 
m<»al  saying3  of  his  grandfather,  an  Apocryphal  book,  from  '^  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  writings,"  i.  e.  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews ;  see  his  introduction  or  preface* 

4.  Philo  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  he  borrows  pbrases  and  expressions  from  th^m  ^  but 
not  in  a  single  instance  bas  he  quoted  any  of  them  ;  much  less  does 
he  allegorize  upon  them,  or  make  use  of  them  to  prove  any  point 
which  be  would  establish. 

Jahn,"  in  opposition  to  these  arguments  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  tbe  Egyptian  and  Palestine  canon,  urges  1,  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews  professed  to  be  independent  of  those  of  Palestine,  and  that 
tbey  inaintained  but  littTe  ecclesiastical  intercourse  ;  2,  that  the  sou 
of  Strach,  and  Philo,  may  have  included  the  Apocrypha  in  the  third 
class  of  books,  without  making  a  fourth  ;  3,  that  several  books  of 
the  OW  Testament  are  not  quoted  by  Philo,  at  least  not  with-  the 
accormpanying  declaration  of  their  divinity.  From  these  arguments, 
however,  we  can  only  infer,  thnt  it  is  possible  the  Apocrypha  was 
included  in  tbe  .canon  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  The  whole  investi- 
gaticm  seems  to  lean  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  apocryphal  books 
ifrigbt  have  been  regarded  as  deutero-canonlcal,  book«  of  secondary 
authority.     The  arguments  adduced  by  August!,  in  his  Inti-oduction 

1  AgÜDtt  Ap.  B.  I.  §  8.      9  Einlettang,  3te  aufläge,  Th.  1. 8.  S5.  S.  133  etc« 
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(p.  73),  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  canon  included' the  Apocrypha, 
are  cutely  derived  from  Corrodi's  Elucidation  of  the  Bible  canon. 

111.  The  opinion,  tbat  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  excepting  the  five  books  of  Moses,  (which 
was  advanced  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  is  considered  as 
probable  by  some  late  critics,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  proved  (Matt. 
22:  31  etc.)  to  the  Sadducees  the  resurrection,  by  a  Quotation  from 
Exodus,^)  is  contradicted  by  Eichhorn  (Introd.'  to  O.  T.  p.  96  etc.) 
on  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  took  their  rise  at  a  time  when  the 
Jewish  canon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  them  to 
make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  other  books  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament, as  with  t])e  books  of  Moses. 

2.  Josephüs  (Antiq.  B.  XIIL  c.  10.  ^6)  merely  states,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Sadducees,  that  they  adhered  exclusively  to  the  written 
precepts  (ra  yfygaftfieva)  and  rejected  the  traditions ;  he  no  where 
states,  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees  by  the  re- 
jection of  all  the  books  of  the  canon  except  the  Pentateuch. 

3.  How  could  Sadducees  have  sustained  the  office  of  high-priest, 
if  they  had  departed,  in  so  important  a  point,  from  the  belief  of 
the  nation  ? 

III.  15.     7%e  Jewish  numeration  of  the  sacred  booJcs. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  to  count  the  books  of  Judges 
and  Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of  Kings,  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  the 
Lamentations,  and  finally,  the  twelve  mitior  prophets,  severally,  as 
being  single  books. 

III.  16.  The  books  not  specifically  mentioned  by  Josephus,^  are 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  these  miist  necessa- 
rily be  reckoned  to  the  canon-  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  four  books  (Xomol  ziaauQsg)^  which  he  expressly  men- 
tions as  belonging  to  the  third  general  class.  For,  that  Josephus 
reckoned  alt  the  historical  books  into  the  second  class  (that  of  the 
thirteen  prophets),  may  be  assumed  as  certain»  The  transfer  of 
several  of  the  historical  books  into  the  third  class,  was  probably  of  a 

1  This  opinion  is  modified  in  the  followinff  manner,  by  Corrodi  (sup.  cit.  p.  110. 
eomp.  PaattisV Comment,  in  Not.  Test.  Pt.  1.  p.  196.  Ft.  III.  p.  298.  supplement, 
p.  149, 151  etc.):  The  Sadducees  probably  only  attached  a  high  degree  of  Talue 
to  the  Pentateuch ;  they  appear  to  haver  respected  the  other  books  only  so  far  as 
they  accorded  with  the  Pentateuch  and  were  founded  on  it — '*  But  the  dissent  of 
the  Saddaeees  from  the  common  opinion,  is  very  uncertain,  and  is  no  evidence 
against  the  historical  credibility  of  the  twenty  two  cononical  books." 

s  Contim  Apion.  I.  8.  See  also  lUiist.  13. 
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later  date.  For«  Phile  describes  the  books  of  the  thiid  diss,  m  the 
same  manaeras  Josephus  does,  namely >  as  books  cootaioing  (chiefly) 
hjiDos  of  praise  to  God,  and  moral  lessoos.  And  as  it  is  certain  that 
several  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kmgs, 
were  classed  among  those  which  were  strictly  prophetical  (the  sec- 
ond class) ;  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  to  place  also  the  other 
historical  books,  Ruth,  Esther,  ELzra,  Nehemiab,  and  the  Chronicles, 
in  the  same  class,  and  tlius  make  the  third  class  to  consist  only  d 
such  as  were  neither  historical  nor  prophetical  ?^ 

Michaelis^  puts  Job  in  the  place  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
places  Ruth  instead  of  Job  in  the  second  class  of  thirteen  books,  re- 
garding Ruth  not  as  connected  with  Judges,  but  as  a  distinct  book. 
Camerer,'  by  a  different  process,  excludes  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Eoclesiastes  from  the  canon.     He  wishes  to  count  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miab, Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  as  four  distinct  books;  and 
to  place  in  the  third  class  the  liamentations  and  Job,  instead  of  Eo- 
clesiastes and  the  Song  of  Solomon.     But  neither  the  separation  of 
Ruth  from  Judges,  nor  of  ILzra  from  Neliemiah,  nor  of  Jeremiah 
from  the  Lamentations,  will  correspond  with  the  mode  of  c6lcuhi- 
tion  adopted  by  the  Jews  (Illust.  15),  as  is  evident  from  the  testimo* 
ny  of  Origen.     Equally  improbable  is  the  assumption,  that  Job  was 
placed  in  the  third  class,  and  not  in  the  second,  of  which  the  histor- 
ical books  formed  a  part ;  for  the  book  of  Job  whs  uniformly,  by  all 
antiquity,  received  as  a  true  history.     It  is  true,  Josephus  does  not 
himself  quote  the  book  of  Job ;  and  the  reason  probably  was,  that 
in  writing  a  history  of  the  Jews,  he  had  no  occasion  for  quoting  it. 
But  there  cannot  be  the  least  possible  doubt,  that  he  found  it  among 
the  sacred  books  of  his  nation,  among  which  it  is  also  classed  in  the 
New  Testament  (Illust.  9);  and  that,  for  the  reason  stated,  he  plac- 
ed it  in  the  second  class.^    Perhaps  the  book  of  Job  was  subjoined 
to  the  bbtorical  part  of  the  second  class,  as  an  appendix ;  for  it  was 
regarded  as  a  hbtory,  though  not  of  the  Israelites.' 

1  Rapertor.  rap.  cit.  p.  S27  ete.  a  DogrmaUk,  8. 113  f. 

3  Theologr.  and  kritische  Venocbe,  N.  I.  §  14—19.  In  addition  to  this  pro- 
msition,  the  assumption,  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Eeelesiastes  did  not  belong  to  the  canon,  is  supported  (in  the  work  sup.  cit.  §  18) 
by  the  conjecture  that  it  seems  that  some  books  were  lost  from  the  canon,  after 
the  dajs  of  Josephus.  From  Josephus  (Antiquit.  X.  c.  11.  §  7),  where  the  writer 
is  speaking  of  pigXiotg  JopajXav,  it  is  inferred  that  other  writings  of  Daniel  be- 
side the  Book  of  Daniel,  were  then  in  existence.  In  refutation  of  this,  it  is  re- 
narked  (in  the  Tob.  gel.  Anzeig,  for  1764,  No.  74.  p.  590),  that  Josephus  evi- 
deotlj  is  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Daniel  which  have  descended  to  us,  which 
be  divides  into  several  parts  {ßtßUa),  inasmuch  as  every  thing  which  he  there 
quotes  from  these  ßtßÜot^  Jwufßjov^  is  contained  in  our  book  of  Daniel.  See 
Bertholdt's  Daniel,  Erlangen,  1806,  the  Introduction,  p.  86  etc. 

4  Eichhorn,  Ft  1.  p.  118  etc.  ^  Repertor.  sup.  cit.  232. 
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Agreeably  to  what  has  beep  said,  the  caooo  of  Josepbus  is  as  fiol- 
lows :  First  class,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Second  class,  1,  Josh- 
ua ;  2y  Judjsres  and  Ruth ;  3,  the  two  books  of  Samuel ;  4,  the  two 
books  of  Kings ;  5,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles;  6,  Daniel ;  7, 
Ezra  and  Nehemidi ;  8,  Esther ;  9,  Job ;  10,  Isaiah ;  11,  Jere- 
miah and  the  Lamentations;  12,  Ezekiel;  13,  the  twelve  .minor 
prophets.  Third  class,  1,  the  Psalms ;  %  ProTerbs  ;  3,  Eeclesias- 
t»s ;  4,  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

III.  17.  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  refered  to  by  Joshphus. 

Among  the  books  not  specifically  named  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  still  used  as  authorities  by  Josepbus,  are  Ruth,  both  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nebemiab,  Esther,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. 

Eichhorn  in  his  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,^  quotes  the 
passages  in  which  Josepbus  cites  or  alludes  to  the  books  just  men- 
tioned. In  general,  every  book  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
known  to  Josepbus,  and  which  vf^s  not  written  after  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes,  belonged  to  the  canon  of  Josepbus.  For  agreeably  to 
the  passage  above  quoted,^  all  the  books  prior  to  the  time  of  Artax- 
erxes,  were  written  by  prophets,  and  were  therefore  divine  writings. 
He  closed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  time  of  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus ;  for  be  regarded  the  book  of  Esther,  which  be 
supposed  was  written  at  that  time,  as  the  last  of  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings  (Antiq.  B.  XL  c.  6.  ^  I.) 

III.  18.  On  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  reader  may  [in  addition  to  ^  4  of  this  work]  consult 
Griesinger  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  Stuttgard, 
1804.  and  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  divine  books  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant, Pt.  I.  ^  6—14,  p.  81—66. 


SECTION   XV. 


The  Scriptures  must  be  received  as  a  perfect  rule  (norma)  of  faith 

and  practice. 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  (^  11—13)  in  sup- 
port of  the  divine  authority  and  credibility  of  the  writings  of  the 

I  Pt.  I.  $  47.  S  lilaii.  13.— Jm.  contr.  Ap.  Lib.  J.  §  8. 
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Old  (^  14)  and  New  (^  1— 11)  TeatamenuXl)  as  respects  their 
doctrines,  prophecies,  and  hislory ;  it  necessaril j  and  spontaneously 
fidlows,  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  divine(2)  all  the  instrac-' 
tions  and  precepts,  which  are  either  given  hy  the  writers  them- 
selves, or  coinmunicated  by  them  as  the  instructions  and  precepts 
of  Crod  ;(3)  and  to  receive  all  their  staitements,  as  indubitably  and 
perfectly  tnie.(4)  In  short,  the  decisions  which  are  contained  in 
Scripture,  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfactorily  ascertained, (5)  must  be 
received  by  us  as  the  standard  (norma)  tox  the  regulation  of  our 
judgn)enl8.(6) 

Illustiultion  1. 

That  nothing  may  be  advanced,  to  which  the  most  anxious  and 
scrutinizing  examination  of  Christianity  can  attach  the  least  shadow 
of  doubt ;  I  shall  seldom  rely,  exclusively,  on  proofs  derived  from 
the  antilegomena  of  the  New  Testament ;  or  on  the  authority  of 
those  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  explicitly  quoted 
in  the  New^  as  divine  (^  I4..111ust.  4,  15,  16) ;  or  on  bookis,  the 
authority  of  which  depends  not  merely  on  their  historical  credibili- 
ty, but  also  <m  the  divine  authority  of  Mark  and  Luke, 

III.  3.     The  obligation  of  the  diwne  preupU. 

Precepts  which  are  given  under  certain  limitations,  are  valid  only 
so  far  as  they  extend.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  some  precepts  are  not 
obligatory  on  men,  or  on  men  in  all  circumstances  ; .  this  will  by  no 
means  exclude  them  from  the  catalogue  of  divine  precepts.  The 
reason  why  they  are  not  obligatory  on  certain  persons,  is,  that  God 
did  not  see  fit  to  extend  their  obligation  to  them,  and  not  that  their 
author  is  any  other  being  than  the  common  Lord  of  the  universe. 
In  Koppen's  work  entitled,  "  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,'* 
it  is  remarked,  that  all  the  special  precepts  of  God  are  merely  par- 
ticular applications  of  universal  divine  commands  ;  and  that  these 
cannot  be  universal,  betause  they  are  limited  to  the  aöcidental  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  and  persons.  The  reader  may  compare 
Nitzsch's  Programm  on  the  local  and  temporary  precepts  of  the 
christian  ethicd  code,  entitled,  De  judicandis  morum  praeceptis  in 
Novo  Testamente  a  communi  omnium  hominum  ac  temporum  usu 
alienis. 

III.  3.     Obügation  of  the  passages  in  which  Qod  or  a  divine 
messenger  is  introduced  as  speaking. 

To  this  class  belong  those  passages  in  whk$h  God  himself  is  in* 
23 
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troddced  as  speaking,  as  is  often  the  ease  m  the  wridngs  of  the 
cient  prophets ;  and  also  those  which  coatain  the  declarations  of  ft 
di-vine  messeoger,  such  as  an  angel,  or  a  man  the  divinity  of  whose 
mission  is  asserted  by  the  inspired  writer  himself^  or  by  some  other 
having  divine  auttiority.  Thus,  the  divine  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist  (John  1:  31\is  confirmed  not  only  by  Luke,  bot  also  by 
John  an  apeslle,  ana  by  Christ  himself.  See  Luke  Bt  2.  7: 39, 90. 
Johnli6.  Matt.  11:9—14.  Matt.  31:  2&— 35.  John  5:33— 3&. 

III.  4.    ,  Absolute  historical  credibility  oßthe  Scripturet^ 

In  the  narrations  of  Scripture,  a  distincdon  most  be  made,  be- 
tween historical  truth  and  universal  truths  These  narratives  are  all 
h'istorically  true,  but  not  all  true  in  every  respect ;  they  possess  the 
latter  character,  only  when  the  sanction  of  the  Scripture  is  added  to 
them.  Thus,  when  the  inspired  writers  state,  that  particular  per- 
sons littered  certain  expressions  or  entertained  certain  opinions ; 
these  expressions  and  opinions  aie  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
infidlibly  true,  unless  the  Scriptures  express  approbation  of  them. 

III.  5.     The  legitimate  interpretatian  of  Scripture^ 

Whenever  the  reading  of  a  particular  passage  is  imqnestiönaUe, 
and  a  legitimate  exegesis  proves  a  certain  sentiment  to  be  contained 
m  it ;  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  passage 
contains  that  sentiment.  Hence,  in  order  to  confer  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  certainty  on  this  course  of  christian  doctrines» 
passages  of  which  there  are  various  readings,  are  never  adduced  in 
this  work,  except  when  the  canons  of  criticism  show  the  reading  ad- 
duced, to  have  preponderating  evidence  in  its  favour ;  and  even 
then  they  are  accompanied  with  other  passages. 

The  Moral  Interpretation,  which  Kant  has  advocated,^  consists  in 
setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation^ 
and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
which,  agreeably  to  grammatical  interpretation,  contain  nothing  co- 
incident with  the  moral  dictates  of  unassisted  reason.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  than  that  it  be  pos^ 
nbU  to  attach  a  moral  meaning  fo  the  passage,  no  matter  how  joro- 
ed  or  unnatural  it  be.  In  the  ''  Historical  and  critical  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Kant's  philosophy  on  the  different  branches  of  science 
and  practical  divinity,^  is  a  statement  of  the  different  works  and  dis- 
sertations on  Kant's  mode  of  interpretation,  with  some  account  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it ;  see  also  Schmidt's  work  "  On  the 

1  Raligion  innerhalb  den  Grenzen  der  bloeeen  Vernunft,  8.  150-^153,  tnd 
Streit  der  Faealtaten,  8.  4&— 66. 
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chnsdaD  idigion  ete."  The  Ibnowiog  tie  the  principal  ftrgumems 
wbick  have  been  urged  against  this  niode  of  iBterpietatioB,  by  NSs- 
aek,  Rosenmüller,  the  «otbor  of  this  work,^  and  others : 

1«  Such  a  mode  of  explainiag  Scripture,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  an  interpretatk» ;  (or  tfab  moral  interpreter  does  not  m- 
^iie  what  the  Scriptoies  actually  do  teach,  by  their  own  declara- 
txMis,  but  what  they  ought  to  teach  agieeaUy  to  bis  opinioas« 

2.  The  principle  is  incorrect,  whwh  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
this  mode  of  interpretation,  namely,  "  that  the  grammatical  sense  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitted,  or  at  least  is  of  no  use 
b  ediies,  whenever  k  contains  a  sentiment  which  lieason  alone  could 
not  discover  and  sobstandate.^ 

3.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  unoecessary  ;  for 
the  Bible  is  abundantly  suffident  for  our  instruction  in  religion  and 
morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as  applying  directly  or  by 
consequence  to  the  moral  necessities  of  every  roan.  And,  although 
there  are  passages  of  difficult  explanation  in  the  Bible,  as  migbt 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  antiquity  and  peculiar  4anguages  of 
the  Scriptures ;  yet,  in  most  instances  these  passages  do  not  relate 
to  doctrines ;  and  when  they  do,  the  doctrines  in  question  are  gen» 
eniUy  taught  in  other  and  plainer  passages. 

4.  As,  on  this  phn,  the  mere  possibility  of  attaching  a  moral  im* 
port  to  a  text,  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  sanction  foe  regarding  it  as 
the  true  signification ;  almost  every  passage  must  be  susceptible  of 
a  multitude  of  interpretations,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of 
the  mystical  and  allegorical  mode,  of  iatarpretation  which  has  long 
since  been  exploded.  This  must  produce  confusion  in  religious  in« 
struction,  want  of  confidence  in  the  Bible,  and  indeed  a  suspicion  as 
to  its  divine  authority ;  for  this  roost  be  the  natural  etBdd  of  the 
ffiofal  mode  of  interpretation  on  the  majority  of  minds. 

5*  If  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
shouM  prevail,  it  is  not  seen,  how  insinoeriiy  and  deceit,  on  the 
part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and  exposed. 

III.  6.    No  ueceisUif  that  eeerjr  doctrine  of  the  Scripwresj 
should  be  taught  by  reason  also. 

After  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  God  have  once  been 
proved  (^  11 — 26)  [they  are  presupposed,  whenever  we  receive 
any  testimony  as  divine,  and  as  therefore  worthy  of  our  entire  con- 
fidence,] the  examinati(»s  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  a  his- 
torical  investigation.  The  credibility  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach, 
depends  on  their  authority.     And  although  it  may  be  a  desirable 

i  ObMrVfttioas  on  Kant's  philoiophioai  religiow  doctriBM,  §  17, 
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thing  to  have  other  arguments,  derived  from  reason  and  experieDce, 
in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  still,  it  b  by  no  tteans 
necessary  that  every  doctrine  should  be  confirmed  by  the  dictates  of 
reason,  or  by  arguments  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.  For, 
should  we  receive  any  doctrine  merely  upon  the  authority  of  Scrip* 
tore,  without  any  other  proof,  we  should  still  be  acting  rationally  ; 
we  should  be  doing  precisely  what  all  men  do  when  they  believe 
any  thing  on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  without  having 
any  other  evidence  of  its  truth.  Nor  do  we  by  this  course  discard 
the  use  of  our  reason  ;  for  our  reason  is  exercised  in  the  inveaüga-» 
tion  of  the  genuineness,  the  iniport,  and  the  authority,  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writers.  Keason  is  also  employed  ii|  the  com- 
parison and  combination  of  the  doctrines  learned  from  the  Scriptures, 
with  one  another  and  with  other  doctrines. 

The  reasonableness  of  believing  doctrines  which  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  truth  of  which  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  a  historical  basis  ;  is  discussed  in  Annotariones  ad 
philosophicam  Kantii  de  religione  doctrinam,  ^  III,  VII,  XV.  The 
objections  against  the  moral  and  metaphysical  possibility  ofpotitioe 
doctrines,  (i.  e.  of  doctrines  taught  by  a  divine  revelation,  but  which 
reason  alone  could  not  have  discovered,)  contained  in  Fichte's 
^^  Critique  on  all  Revelations,"  in  hb  work  '^  On  Religion  as  a 
Science,''  1795,  and  in  other  works ;  are  answered  in  the  follow- 
ing works :  ^'  Remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the  possibility  and  reality 
of  a  revelation,  derivable  from  the  moral  dictates  of  reason,"  by 
Siisking,  in  the  supplement  to  his  German  translation  of  ^^  Annot. 
ad.  Kantii  philosophicam  de  religione  doctrinam."-—"  How  can  the 
absolute  divinitv  of  a  professed  revelation  be  ascertained  ?" — ^^  Od 
the  province  of  reason  in  the  negative  determination  of  the  import  of 
a  revelation,"  by  Siiskind. — ^A  review  of  the  work  entitled,  '<  Neue 
Erklärung  des  höchstwichtigen  Paulinischen  Cregensatzes,  Buchstabe 
und  Gebt."--and  Stäudlin's  Dogmatik  und  Dogmengeschichte« 


SECTION  XVI. 


Eotdence  of  the  dmrdty  of  the  Scriptures ^  derived  from  per$!onol 

experience. 

Persons  not  religiously  disposed,  may,  prior  to  any  examination 
into  the  truth  pf  the  christian  doctrines^  be  prejudiced  against  them. 
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by  the  fisar  of  condemnation  fromtbem,  John  7:  7.  3:  19  etc.  But 
whoever  strives  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  so  as  to  meet  the 
divbe  approbatioo,(l)  will  be  kept  from  such  a  premature  condem- 
nation of  Cbristiaoity,(2)  by  the  consideration,  that  its  precepts  offer 
him  a  prospect  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God« 
He  will  be  willing  to  examine  Christianity  closely,  because  he  ex« 
pects,  that  if  it  be  of  divine  origin,  it  wiH  approve  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  stimulate  him  to  greater  exertion,  John  3:  21. 
Nor  is  the  hope  a  delusive  one.  For,  the  more  be.  studies  and 
Mows  in  his  practice  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  more  will  he 
find  by  hb  own  experience,  that  he  is  advancing  b  the  knowledge 
of  that  troth  which  makes  him  happy,  which  gives  peace  to  his 
mind,  and  meliorates  his  heart.  And  thus  wiH  his  own  experience 
satisfy  him  of  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  John  7: 
17  ;  or  of  the  truth  of  the  account  which  its  first  teachers  give  of,  its 
origin.  I  should,,  indeed,  hesitate  to  infer,  merely  from  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  the  mind,  that  they 
were  promulgated  by  the  extraordinary  and  direct  agency  of 
God;(3)  for  I  fear  I  should  be  unable  to  render  this  proof  sufficient- 
ly evident  to  otbers.(4)  Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the 
credibility  of  the  declarations  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  (which  is 
the  general  ground  for  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  holy  Scriptures  generally,)  is  greatly  cor- 
roborated and  rendered  in  a  high  degree  probable,(5)  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations :,  first ;  all  who  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the 
christian  doctrines,  experience  precisely  those  offsets  fixim  them, 
which  a  divine  revelation  must  produce ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Bible  accomplishes  precisely  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
divine  revelation.(6)  Secondly ;  a  conscientious  use  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  must  excite  a  feeling  of  high  reverence  for  the  ex- 
panded views  and  the  great  piety  of  the  persons(7)  who  fiiBt  pub- 
lished these  doctrines.  And  those  who,  by  such  an  intimate  ac^ 
quaintance  with  Christianity,  have  become  the  subjects  of  this 
feefing  of  high  feverence,(8)  will  be  impressed  with  the  thought, 
that  such  doctrines,  could  not  have  originated  from  these  men,  who 
were  neariy  all  totally  void  of  education,  John  7:  15.  Acts  4:  13. 
And  this  conaidefaüon  will  add  to  the  credibility  of  their  statement,  ^ 
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that  they  had  the  assistance  of  Ood  id  publishing  these  doctrines. 
Or  at  least,  it  will  appear  unwarrantable  to  charge  men  so  far  sur- 
piassing  the  best  and  most  learned  teachers  of  their  age,  with  such 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  or  villany,(9)  as  must  be  ascribed  to  them, 
if  their  pretensions  to  a  divine  influence  were  either  a  delusbn^x* 
an  imposture. 

Illustration  1. 

The  religious  many  a  more  impartial  judge  of  revelationy  than  the 

irreligious. 

John  3:  22,  o  noimp  ri^p  iXtfiiiOP^iv  ^«ij>  iatt/¥  iig^aafiifvu  (r« 
Ip/a  avtov)  "  He  who  endeavours  to  live  uprightly  and  conscientious- 
ly, will  have  a  regard  to  God  in  all  his  conduct,  will  strive  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  promote  the  divine  glory ;  in  short,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  conduct  himself  in  a  religious  manner."  IToihv,  (exer- 
oere,  colere,  niD:;,)  is  used  to  denote  the  acting  out  or  manifesting 
of  an  attribute  or  quality  of  the  mind,  in  other  passages  also ;  as  is 
proved  in  the  Dissert,  de  sensu  vocis  dlKaw^,  Note  36  ;  see  Liuke 
1:  72, 51  •  Gen.  24:  12.  'uiki^^na  signißes  integrity,  uprightness  ; 
see  1  Cor.  13:  6,  where  it  stands  opposed  to  adixla;  and  also  Pro  v. 
28:  6.  'EgyctiioOm  ra  igya  iv  ^*a>  may  signify  1)  to  have  a  regard 
to  God  in  what  we  do ;  see  <V  in  Matt.  23:  30.  Luke  16:  10,  12. 
2  Cor.  8:  18.  2)  to  do  things  for  God's  sake  ;  Matt.  6:  7.  12:  5, 
ir  v^  UgtS  for  the  sake  of  the  temple ;  see  Dissert.  I.  in  librorum 
Pi.  Test,  aliquot  loca,  p.  34.  (Ep  ^«oji  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
simple  dative  ^i($;  as  in  2  Cor.  5:  11,  iv  raTg  awnfijaio&v  which 
words  correspond  to  the  simple  dative  ^«o»,  and  in  8:  l.iv  raTg 
ixitXtioiaig,  instead  of  ixxXijoiaig;  and  in  Acts  4:  12,  dtiofnivov  iv 
av&Qdnotg^  for  dv^gcinoig.  In  such  cases,  the  dative  has  these  two 
significations:  in  reference  to^  as  1  Cor.  14:  20,  tiJ  xa«/a.— 2  Cor« 
11: 6,  ToJ  Xoyof^  zy  ypiaatt, — Rom.  6: 20,  fiKMoauvti, — 1  Cor.  9:  21. 
and  on  account  of;  as  in  Rom.  14: 6,xt;p/qi.— 1  Cor.  9: 22,  ro7g  nSai.) 
3^  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God ;  see  Kypke  on  Rom.  14:  7.  and 
4)  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  2  Cor.  5:  13.  The  same  signification 
sometimes  belongs  to  the  preposition  ^/?,  as  Kypke  (on  Luke  IS: 
21)  has  shown,  from  the  phrase  lig  ^bop, 

III.  2.  The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  attached  to  the  (author's) 
Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  684  etc. 

III.  3.     The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God,  in  the 
puNieation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  b  to  a  conviction  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God  in  the 
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premulgatioo  of  Christianity,  that  Jesus  refers,  when  be  assorts 
(John  7:  17),  that  those  who  strive  to  perform  the  will  of  God, 
shall  know,  that  be  did  not  derive  his  doetrines  from  himself  {ii 
iauTOv);  and  that  -thejr  are  not  sd  much  his  doctrines  as  God's  (v. 
16,  comp.  ^  6)  ;  that  b,  that  they  are  in  the  strictest  sense  divine. 
Those  who  infer  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  solely  from 
their  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  regard  them  as  of 
divine  origin,  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  all  truth  is  of 
God ;  not  only  make  a  false  appeal  to  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  who 
asserted  the  divinity  of  his  doctrines  in  quite  a  different  sense  (John 
7:17);  but  they  also  entirely  change  the  point  in  question.  For 
when,  in  the  discussions  of  doctrinal  theology,  we  examine  the  di- 
vine origin  and  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  we  are  not  in* 
quiring  concernmg  the  truth  of  the  particular  doctrines  which  can  be 
comprehended  and  proved  by  human  reason ;  but  we  are  inquiring 
concerning  a  fecial  aid  and  influence  of  God,  which  it  is  contend- 
ed that  Jesus  possessed  above  all  other  teachers ;  an  influence,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  form  a  distinct  ground  of  credibility,  independent 
of  the  visible  truth  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  The  question  is 
not,  shall  we  believe  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions tliat  we  believe  the  declarations  of  any  other  teacher,  namely, 
provided  our  reason  discovers  them  to  be  true ;  but  the  question  is, 
shall  we  believe  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  would  not  credit  any  other  teacher,  who  was  not  under 
the  special  influence  of  God  ;  that  is,  when  we  cannot  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  from  visible  marks  of  truth  upon  them, 
independently  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher.*  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  a  Mevelaiion^  if  we  attribute  to  Jesus  no  other  Inspiration, 
than  what  the  naturalist  will  concede  to  him,  and  which  may  just  äs 
well  be  attributed  to  the  Koran,  and  to  every  other  pretended  reve- 
lation; nay,  to  all  teachers  of  religion;  that  is,  if  we  receive  only 
those  doctrines  whose  truth  is  manifest  to  the  eye  of  reason  ;  and 
call  them  divine,  only  because  all  truth  is  derived  from  God  the  au- 
thor of  our  reason.  It  is  not  a  mere  mediate  revelation,  but  an  tm- 
mediaie  and  supernatural  one,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  inquiry  ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  revelation  must  be  either  asserted,  or  un- 
conditionally denied.  For^  to  retain  the  name  of  Revelation,  and 
yet  to  believe  only  in  such  a  mediate  revelation  as  the  naturalist 
will  admit,  is  nothing  else  than  a  covert  denial  of  all  real  revelation. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  can  be 
comprehended  and  proved  by  reason  y  but,  whether  the  origin  of 
Christianity  is  divine,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  truth  of  the  christian 
doctrines  can  be  itiferred  from  the  divinity  of  their  origin,  no  matter 


1  Bee  ObflorvBlions  on  Kant's  relifrtona  PbiloMpby,  Note  339. 
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whether  tbey  can  be  eom  prebended  by  reasqn  or  not  J  For  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  might  be  true,  and  yet  not  be  a  dirine  revelation ; 
and  on  the  other  band,  they  may  be  divinely  revealed,  and  yet  reason 
not  be  able  to  perceive  their  truth  from  their  intrinsic  nature.' 

tth,  4«     The  batiß  M  tahiA  the  interml  evidence  rests. 

On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  Koppen.  It  rests  on  the 
following  principle  :  ^^  these  doctrines,  which  are  of  so  salutary  a 
nature,  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  health  and  tranquillity  of 
the  soul,  to  produce  a  joyful  hope,  and  to  urge  us  on  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  and  whose  influepce  can  be  learned  only  by  experience^ — 
these  doctrines  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  being  than  God ; 
for  he  alone  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  manifold  wants  and  diseases 
and  necessities  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  he  alone  possesses  suflicient 
wisdom  and  power  to  discover  and  to  put  into  operation  remedies 
for  them  the  itiost  efficient  and  salutary." 

III.  5.     Personcd  experience. 

As  we  recur  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  to  establish 
the  truth  of  their  testimony  concerning  the  divinity  of  their  mission 
and  doctrines  {§  8,  10,  36;)  so  also  each  individual  can  recur  to  his 
own  personal  experience  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  credi- 
bility of  this  testimony.  This  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  Christian- 
ity, which  is  the  result  of  a  proper  use  of  the  christian  doctrines 
accompanied  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  commonly  ter- 
med the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  But  we  cannot,  as  yet, 
presuppose  the  cooperation  of  God  during  the  conscientious  use  of 
the  christian  doctrines ;  for  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  the 
divinity  of  those  Scriptures,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  first  be  proved.  (^  115.) 

III.  6.     TTie  influence  of  Christianity  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  divine  revelation. 

The  fact,  that  the  christian  doctrines  exert  just  such  an  influence 
as  might  be  expected  from  doctrines  having  a  divine  origin,  may  at 
least  serve  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  concerning  the  divinity  of  their  doctrines  ; 
it  is  a  negative  proof  in  favour  of  this  testimony.  Brenner,  in  his 
Historico-philosophical  view  of  Revelation  as  an  introduction  to 

1  Kani*t  Reli^ÖD  innsfhalb  den  Grantzan  der  bloMen  Veroanil,  S.  217. 
9  See  Plank's  Introdaoiion  to  the  theological  sciences. 
3  Moras  Epitom.    Theol.  ChrisL  p.  40,  dd  ed. 
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theology,  has  laid  too  much  stress  upon  this  evidence.  Notwitli- 
standiDg  this  experience,  we  may  find  many  difficulties  in  some  of 
the  christian  doctrines :  and  yet  he  who  has  given  them  a  careful 
and  conscientious  examination,  has  learned  by  experience,  that 
roasy  difficulties,  which  at  first  looked  formidable,  disappeared  on  a 
closer  investigation.  And  hence  he  may  justly  infer,  that  those 
pobts  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  most  profound  investigation, 
are  not  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  involved  in  contradiction 
or  error.  And  this  modesty  of  judgment  will  increase,  in  proportion 
as  a  conscientious  practical  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  awakens  in  the  breast  a  stronger  and  more  lively  feeling 
of  their  excellence  ;  and  it  will  of  itself  deter  from  that  temerity, 
which  would  forthwith  reject  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines  whose  salutary  influence  has  been  learned  by  experience, 
OD  account  of  some  remaining  difficulties  attending  them.  A  cqn-* 
viction  of  the  salutary  influence  of  the  christian  doctrines,  will  make 
us  regard  an  impartial  examination  of  them  and  of  the  evidence  of 
their  truth,  as  a  most  important  and  desirable  thing ;  and,  conse* 
quently,  will  not  suffer  us  either  to  let  the  truth  of  Christianity  re- 
main unexamined,  or  to  make  unjust  demands,  or  conduct  to  our 
investigation  with  a  partial  hand. 

III.  7.     7%e  reverence  for  the  inspired  writers 

Which  arises  from  a  perusal  of  their  works,  is  illustrated  by  what 
is  said  in  <^  7,  where  the  character  of  Jesus  is  adduced  as  proof  of 
the  divinity  of  his  doctrines. 

III.  8.     The  extent  of  the  evidence  of  personal  experience. 

From  the  nature  of  this  evidence,  it  necessarily  results,  that  it 
can  have  no  influence  on  any,  except  such  as  have  themselves  ex- 
perienced the  salutary  influence  and  power  of  Christianity. 

III.  9.  The  reader  may  consult  I  Thess.  2:  3.  I  Cor.  15:  15. 
and  ^  8.  lUust.  7,  as  well  as  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  divine  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  English  by  Biumhardt, 
Basel,  1808,  ch.  1,  2,  where  the  internal  evidence  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  discussed.  * 
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BOOK  II. 

OP  GOD. 

PART  I. 

IBEA  OF   GOD,   AND   THE    TBUTH   OF   THIS    IDEA.    - 

SECTION  XVII, 

Even  conscience  teaches  that  there  is  a  iB^od. 

Han  is  led  by  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  his  nature,  to  prescribe 
to  himself  certain  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  And  such 
is  the  influence  of  these  prescriptions  on  hira,(l)  that  when  he  ex- 
amines(2)  his  actions  by  them,  although  he  is  far  removed  from  all 
visibles  judges  of  his  conduct,(3)  he  excuses  or  accuses  himself, 
just  as  if  he  were  arraigned  before  some  visible  tribunal  (Rom.  2: 
14 — 16.  1 :  32).(4)  The  very  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  there- 
fefe,  leads  us  to  fear  an  invisible  Judge,  who  punishes  wickedness 
with  misery,  and  dispenses  happiness  as  the  reward  of  virtue.(5) 

Illustration  I^ 

The  influence  of  the  unwritten  lato. 

See  Rom.  2:  14.  In  the  preceding  (13th)  verse,  the  apostle 
says,  that  although  the  Jews  have  a  written  law  of  God,  they  are 
not  on  that  account  pleasing  to  God ;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
they  transgress  the  law,  the  law  itself  condemns  them :  Saoi  iv  t^ 
vont^  ijfiagTOv,  dia  vofiov  xQi0iiaovTai(l2).  He  now,  in  the  four- 
teenth verse,  proves  the  ßrst  proposition  advanced  in  the  twelfth : 
namely,  **  that  those  who  have  not  a  written  law,  may  sin  and  merit 
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punishment,"  oaa  avofitog  lifiagrop,  ivofoag  nul  anQXovvta$.  (For 
the  yag  in  v.  13>  indicates^  that  verse  13  contains  the  proof  of  what 
was  asserted  in  the  latter  member  of  the  12th  verse ;  but  the  yig  io 
verse  14,  indicates,  that  verse  14th  contains  the  proof  of  the  first 
member  of  the  12th  verse.  Or,  verses  13  and  14  taken  in  connex- 
ion, contain  the  proof  of  the  whole  of  verse  12 ;  and  this  proof  is 
indicated  by  the  yag  twice  repeated.  At  avtem  might  have  been 
used  for  one  yag ;  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Matt.  6: 32  with 
Lfuke  12:  30.  Such  is  duplicate  yag  occors  also  in  Phit.  3: 18,.  20, 
where  both  refer  to  the  exhortation  in  v.  17).*  Tlie  heathen,  (says 
the  apostle,  v.  14),  although  they  have  not  a  written  law  of  Ged, 
are  a  law  of  God  unto  themselves^ ;  or  they  have  a  kind  of  divine 
law  within  them  ;  for,  without  a  written  law,  they  are  led  by  na- 
ture atone  to  do  what  a  law  commonly  efiects ;  namely^  to  give 
themselves  commandls  and  prohibitions,  and  to  dispense  to  them- 
selves rewards  and  punishments  :  comp.  Rom.  1 :  32  and  Gal.  3: 
12.  That,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  nature  actually  supplies  the 
place  of  a  written  law  (ra  xov  voiAop  noui) ;  or,  that  the  command- 
ing influence  and  authority  which  belong  to  an  outward  law  (lo  Iq- 
yov  20U  vifAov),  do  manifest  themselves  is  the  heathen,  naturally  and 
spontaneously ;  is  proved  fix>m  the  fiict,  that  the  conscience  of  the 
heathen  has  precisely  the  effect  of  an  external  law  (avgifiagtvgov^ 
otf^  avttav  Tijg  trvvHOi^aftog  so.  avtto^^  i.  e.  rtf  tyga  too  voftov},'*  be- 
cause their  own  feelings  either  accuse  or  excuse  them.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  apostle  proves,  from  what  is  called  the  animad- 
versions of  conscience,  tha^  there  is  a  law  in  man,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  an  outward  law^  by  prescribing  to  him  bis  duty  and 
threatening  him  with  punishment  if  he  transgress. 

I  Vide  Diwort.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Piiilipp.  oh.  3:  20,  note  n.  (Opneco?. 
Acad.  Vol.  I  p.  349  etc  )  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Coloae.  3:  25,  note  61.  (Opusc.  Acad. 
Vol.  II.  p.  202.)  This  idiom  deserve»  notice,  becaose  rn  other  languages  the 
conj unction /«n-  (enim,  yd^)  commonly  refers  only  to  the  proposition  immediaie- 
\y  preceding,  and  not  to  one  more  remote ;'  and  hence,  when  ydig  occurs  twice 
success! vtiiy,  the  latter  is  apt  to  bo  viewed  as  referring  to  the  former,  or  as  con- 
taining the  jH'ouf  of  a  proof;  whereas  the  latter  yd^  indicates  a  proof  of  the  saino 
proposition  to  which  the  preceding  ya^  referred. 

3  JSvudtarvguy—io  coincide  or  harmonize  with  (to confirm)  any  thing:  Rom. 
8:  16.  Heb.  10:  15. 

S  The  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun  ajr^i,  is  illustruted  by  examples  from  other  texts, 
in  the  "  Dissertation  on  sumo  tMissages  of  the  lose»er  epistlee  of  Paul,*'  1792, 
Note  41.  i        ^  .  F 

4  XalfiSToiueio.  this  xct2  is  what  is  termed  the  nal  i^yr^etmo»,  which  indi- 
cateathat  the  sentence  following  it  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  preceding,  and 
which  maybe  translated  by  nameZv«  <^«  nompe,  si  vo.  This  is  its  meaning  in 
Mark  15:  I,  in  the  phrase  9uik  ohov  rd  owiSgiov  the  high  priest»,  and  elders,  and 
seribesi that  is  (or in« leord),  the  whole  sanhedrim.  John  8:  S@,  *'  then  ^e  shall 
he  my  genuine  disciplesi  that  is  (*al),  ye  shall  learn  to  know  the  truth  in  auch 
a  manner  that  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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Ilu  2.     Origin  ofreligiofiy  and  etymology  of  the  toord» 

As  it  is  so  natural  for  man  to  review  the  train  of  his  past  actions 
it  is  not  incredible  that  the  word  religion  is  derived  from  relegere ; 
and  that  its  primary  reference  is  to  that  activity  of  conscience  which 
leads  us  to  review  the  past  actions  of  our  Uves.  By- those  feelings 
which  our  consciences  excite  while  we  are  reviewing  out  past  con- 
duct, we  are  naturally  led  on  to  the  idea  of  a  higher  power  on  which 
we  are  dependent ;  and  thus  we  come  to  acknowledge  and  rever- 
ence a  God.  In  conscience,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  religion.  This  derivation  of  religion,, accords  with  the  well  known 
explanation  of  its  origin,  as  being  developed  by  fear  and  terror» 
Cicero  says  :^  Qui  omnia,  quae  ad  cultum  pertinerent,  diligenter 
retractarenty  et  tanquam  retegerent,  sunt  dicti  religiosi.^  And  Gel- 
lius^  quotes  from  a  very  ancient  poem,  the  following  verse  :  '^  Rele- 
geotem  esse  oportet,  religiosum  nefas."  Religiosus  is  appellabatur, 
qui  pimia  et  superstitiosa  religione  sese  alligaverat.^  Terentius 
Varro,^  on  the  contrary,  and  after  him  Lactantius,^  derive  the  word 
rel^io  from  religare^  or,  as  the  latter  expressed  himself,  ^*  a  vinculo 
pietatis,  quo  Deo  obstricti  et  rdigati  sumus,"  (i.  e.  from  the  bond 
of  piety,  by  which  we  are  bound  and  obligated  to  God).  And 
Clodius,  in  his  '<  Sketch  of  a  system  of  universal  religious  doctrine»" 
traces  its  origin  to  relinquere  (to  forsake).*^ 

^  III.  3.  This  idea  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  words  (Aixalv 
oXXrihav^  Rom.  2:  15.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be, 
"  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  heathen  either  excuse  or  accuse 
them  (the  heathen),^  on  account  of  their  secret  acts  {ta  xQvntti 
tip  av^Qiinmv^  v.  16)  with  one  anothei*  only,  i,  e.  without  any  one 
from  without  to  awaken  those  feelings."  Comp.  Matt.  18:  15. 
Koppe,  in  liis  ^'  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,"  p.  54» 
explains  the  passage  thus  :  '^  Their  own  principles  shall  hereafter 
accuse  or  excuse  them,  etc."  He  takes  aUi/Acuy  as  synonymous  ^ 
with  lavTcSp,  and  fura^v  with  tnena  postea.  But  to  make  ccAAijAcuy 
equivalent  to  iavraiy  in  the  signification  oivUy  is  unauthorized ;  not- 

1  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  28. 

'  [i.  e.  Those  who  carefollj  reviewed,  and  as  it  wore  roconsidored  the  things 
which  related  to  worship,  were  called  religious.    S.] 

3  Ncct.  Attic.  IV.  9. 

^  [1.  e.  *^To  be  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  our  conduct,  is  proper;  bat  it  ia 
criminal  to  be  religious;"  for  those  were  termed  religious  who  burdened  them- 
sehres  by  an  exoessive-and  sopertlitious  religion.    S.J 

8  De  lingua  Letina,  Lib.  V.  p.  68.  ed.  Bip. 

«  Instit.  Div.  IV.  28.  7  p.  n.  Note  6,  Leipsic  1808. 

®  Here  otroi/«  must' again  be  supplied;  CDinp.  lUuet.  1.  note  3. 
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withstanding,  iaviwp  may  hei  substituted  for  äXki^Xwp,  as  in  Eph.  4: 
33,  (x«9^0fiivoi  iwnolg),  where  iavroTg  is  put  for  aXliiXo^.  The 
word  fiit»iv  has  indeed  the  signification  afiertüords^  which  Koppe 
here  adopts,  (as  in  Acts  13:  42);^  yet,  in  this  place,  the  genititre 
ilXiiXmp  proves,  that  fAstaiv  is  a  preposition  and  not  an  adverb,  and 
consequently  that  it  cannot  be  connected  with  the  subsequent  words 
h  niitQtf^  as  Koppe  proposes.^ 

III.  4.     The  agency  of  amsdence  proves  a  fiUure  judgment. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel^  that 
God  had  determined  to  bring  all  the  secret  acts  of  men  before  a 
judgment,  which  is  to  be  held  by  Jesus  Christ ;  can  discover  the 
cause  of  that  wonderful  inward  agency.  It  is  because  of  this  future 
time  (iv  ^V^V?  propter  tempusV  of  a  judgment  to  come,  because 
we  must  render  an  account  to  God  for  all  our  thoughts  and  actions ; 
that  God  has  implanted  that  activity  in  our  consciences  which  is 
described  in  the  15th  verse.  If  a  sense  of  dependance  on  an  invi»* 
ibie  judge  were  not  implanted  in  us,  we  should  be  lulled  to  rest,  by 
the  reflection  that  we  have  taken  the  course  we  chose,  and  that  no 
one  is  able  to  punish  us  for  it.  Of  our  own  inability  to  reward  vir- 
tue and  punish  vice,  we  are  convinced,  by  our  experience  of  our 
own  weakness  and  inability  to  direct  external  circumstances  accord- 
ing to  our  will. 

Ii«i..  5.     This  moral  dictation  is  founded  on  the  origincd  stmcturt 
of  the  human  sotU, 

See  Kant's  work  entitled,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.*  The  passage 
which  more  especially  refers  to  this  subject,  is  this  :  '^  Suppose  the 
case  of  a  person,  at  a  time  when  his  moral  sensibility  is  most  acute 
and  active ;  suppose,  that  in  this  state  of  mind  he  finds  himself  un- 
der the  pressure  of  duties  which  he  can  perform  only  by  some  vol- 
untary sacrifice,  and  that  this  sacrifice  he  resolves  to  make ;  he  now 
ieels  within  him  a  conviction,  that  he  has  done  sometliing  which  was 
commanded  to  be  dontf,  that  he  has  yielded  obedience  to  a  sove- 
reign ruler.  Or  if  he  has  unintentionally  violated  his  duty,  although 
he  does  not  thereby  become  responsible  to  a  human  tribunal,  toe 

1  Kypke,  in  his  note  on  Acti  13:  42,  has  proved  this  si^ nification  of  ftnai^, 
by  paseajres  from  Plataroh  ;  and  Krebs,  by  quotations  from  Josephus.  Comp. 
ächleasner*8  Lex.  on  this  word.  No.  3. 

S  Another  explanation  of  the  words  /«ra£v  oJUijjyUMr,  ic :  inter  see,  TieiMim, 
alteirnis  Ticibns  (Grotius,  WeUtein) ;  Schott  (vers.  Lai.  N.  T.)  ;  sentsntiae  (de 
jifavo  et  hoBesio)  eonaaetadtne  mutoa  ntentee. 

9  On  the  unpen  of  ir^  eompare  $  16.  lUwt  1.  <  §  86.  Note,  p.  416  et0. 
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iaiigQq;e  of  his  stn»^  setfcoodenuiation  will  resemble  tte  bngnnge 
of  a  judge,  to  whom  he  must  reoderan  aceount  fix  that  violation  of 
doty." 


SECTION   XVIII. 


Phytiethihealogieal  and  moral  froqf  of  the  txittence  of  Ood.^^ 
The  combination  of  both. 

Although  we  cannot  behold  God  with  our  bodily  eyes,  yet  to  the 
eye  of  our  mind  he  is  by  no  means  invbiblOi  to  aoQata  avxov  voov- 
fupa  sM^opoTiM  the  inviable  things  of  him,  bemg  understood,  are 
seen;  for  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  invisible  Creator 
stands  revealed  by  his  works,  Rom.  1 :  20.  And  the  fiirther  we 
ad?ance  in  our  investigations  of  nature,  the  more  numerous  and 
striking  are  the  marks(l)  which  we  discover,  of  system  and  of 
adaptation  to  an  end.(2)  And  there  is  in  fact  no  excuse,  in  the 
sight  ofhim  who  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  the  works  of  nature, 
for  the  stubborn  scepticism  which  can  doubt  whether  this  system 
and  adaptation  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  rational  and  intel- 
ligent Being,  or  were  the  resultof  a  blind  mechanism,  Rom.  1 :  20, 
ui  TO  iha$  avzovg  aranokoyiitovg,  comp.  2  Thess.  1 :  8.  For,  al- 
though we  cannot  fully  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  blind  me- 
chanism ;(3)  still  we,  who  are  rational  beings,  and  whose  superiority 
over  other  creatures  consists  chiefly  in  our  reason  and  our  ability  to 
adapt  our  conduct  to  particular  ends,  cannot  possibly  admit,  that  the 
cause  which  produced  the  world  and  gave  us  our  reason,  should 
have  no  semblance  of  rationality,  but  should  be  an  irrational  some- 
thing. Indeed  such  an  admission  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
our  conscious  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  our  own  natures.  Acts  17 : 
28  etc.  Ps.  94 :  8 — 10.  Moreover,  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
ntional  Author  of  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part,  is  the  more 
consistent  with  our  nature,  because  we  feel  within  us  a  natural  dread 
of  an  invisible  Judge  of  our  actions  and  motives ;  whom  we  must  of 
course  believe  to  be  a  rational  Being,  unless  we  are  willing,  in  defi- 
ance of  our  own  consciences,  to  pronounce  that  inward  feeling  which 
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leads  us  to  dread  such  a  Judge,  a  ddusion.  Now,  as  this  feeling  <^ 
accountability  unayoidably  leads  us  to  the  idea  that  we  are  depend- 
ant on  a  rational  Being,  it  would  manifestly  be  in  itself  inexcusable, 
and  would  militate  against  our  own  inward  feelings,  if  we  should 
give  way  to  that  obstinate  unbelief,  which,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing a  rational  Being  as  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things,  looks  upon 
the  wise  and  intelligent  constitution  of  nature  as  the  result  of  a  mere 
blind  mechanism.  Reason  in  her  attempts  to  account  for  the  sys- 
tem and  adaptation  of  nature,  is  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  rational  Author  of  creation  ;(4)  and  conscience  compels  us  to  be« 
lieve,  that  we  who  are  a  part  of  this  creation  are  dependant  on  a 
superhuman  rational  Being.  How  then  can  we,  notwithstanding  all 
these  proofs,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds,(5) 
resist  the  belief  of  a  rational  Author  of  creation,  to  whom  alone  we 
can  refer(6)  those  feelings  of  gratitude  which  arise  within  us  while 
enjoying  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  from  whom  alone  we  can  ex- 
pect those  righteous  retributions  for  our  good  and  bad  actions  which 
our  consciences  lead  us  so  confidently  to  anticipate  ?  (7)  Heb.  11: 6. 
Rom.  2:  6 — 10.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  Judge  and  Lord  of 
our  moral  nature,  is  one  and  the  same  Being  with  the  Lord  of  the 
rest  of  creation;  (which,  as  is  evinced  by  its  peculiar  and  wise  adapt- 
ation to  such  an  end,  must  have  been  formed  for  the  use  of  rational 
and  moral  beings)  ;(8)  for  otherwise  we  roust  suppose  it  possible, 
that  the  arrangements,  in  the  external  world,  might  prevent  our  mor- 
al Judge  (who  on  this  supposition  would  be  distinct  from  the  author 
of  nature)  from  fulfilling  those  promises  and  executing  those  threat- 
emngs(9)  which  he  has  made  known  to  us  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  our  consciences.  Moreover,  while  our  nature  strongly 
leads  us  to  desire  happiness,  our  reason  as  strongly  enjoins  obedience 
to  law,  and  teaches,  that  obedience  and  happiness  are  most  intimate- 
ly conneqted  (^  17)  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how  obedience 
can  be  united  with  happiness  in  the  performance  of  duties  which  re- 
quire self-denial,(10)  unless  we  admit  that  the  whole  creadon,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  is  under  the  control  of  a  moral  Goveraor.(ll) 
Therefore,  unless  we  would  be  at  variance  with  ourselves  ;(12)  un- 
less we  would  have  the  inextinguishable  desire  of  our  nature  for  bap- 
piness(13),  frequently  to  be  at  variance  (1  Cor.  15:  32)  with  that 
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hw,  whose  sanctity  and  authority  we  can  never  deny,  except  in  the 
blind  rage  of  passion ;  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  supposition, 
which  best  accounts  for  our  inward  feelings  of  reverence  for  a  Judge 
of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  for  the  order  and  adaptation  visible 
in  the  naaterial  world  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  admit  the  existence 
of  a  moral  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  (1 4)  And  it  would 
indeed  be  a  great  departure  from  wisdom,  if  we  should  be  so  obsti- 
nate in  our  unbelief  as  to  take  refuge  in  the  groundless  and  absurd 
hypothesis, ''  that  we  are  perhaps  deceived  by  our  nature  and  by 
the  objects  around  us,"(15)  thus  rejecting  the  only  supposition 
which  accords  with  our  nature,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  objects 
that  surround  us. 

Illustbation  I. 

The  phytico^heological  evidence  is  cumulative. 

The  fact  that ''  the  farther  we  advance  in  our  investigations  of  na- 
ture the  more  numerous  and  striking  are  the  marks  which  we  find 
of  system  and  adaptation  to  an  end,"  justifies  the  expectation,  that 
in  those  cases  where  such  marks  have  not  yet  been  observed,  some 
future  day  will  bring  them  to  light.  The  same  fact  also  forcibly  in- 
culcates a  modesty  and  wisdom  that  will  not  at  once  regard  as  prop- 
er grounds  for  skepticism  those  things  in  nature  which  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  creation ;  but  will 
rather,  from  the  acknowledged  perfection  of  the  works  of  creatk>n, 
as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us  infer,  that  equal  excellence  belongs 
to  those  patts  of  the  creation  with  which  we  are  not  yet  well  ac- 
quainted. Hence,  it  is  reasonable,  as  Kant  admits,  to  ascribe  every 
possible  perfection  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

III.  2.     Physico-theological  proof  of  the  divine  existence. 

The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  works  of  Kant,^  Re- 
mams,'  Werenfels,'  and  Dahlenberg.^ 
The  principal  features  of  the  pbysico-theological  proof,  as  they 

1  KriUk  der  Urtbeiltfkraa»  §  63—67.  p.  275  etc. 

9  Discussiou  of  the  principal  truths  of  natural  religion,  Gth  edit. 

3  OposcaU,  Ft.  II.  p.  255  etc. 

4  Philosophy  of  rellgrion  and  nature,  3  vols.  1797—98.    And  the  latest  treatise 
n  the  Dhvsico-lbeo?'*'**'**^  »»nAr  ;■«  *hA  «r/\*b  AVkfifiAH  «  Pvrrhn  nnH  Phil*lAih«fl. 

or  Does  skepticism  1 

35 


on  the  physico-lbeological  proof,  in  the  work  entiUed.  *'  Pyrrho  and  Pbilalethes, 
M  skepticism  lead  to  troth  and  satisfactory  decision  r*  Snltibacb,  181^ 
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are  briefly  presented  by  Kant^  in  his  "  Critique  on  pure  reason/'^ 
are  the  following : 

1.  We  find  every  where  in  our  world,  manifest  marks  of  adapta- 
tion to  specific  ends,  works  executed  with  great  wisdom,  and  form- 
ing a  whole  of  indescribable  multiplicity  as  well  as  of  unbounded 
extent. 

2.  This  systematic  adaptation  of  things  is  not  essential  to  their 
nature ;  that  is,  if  there  were  no  rational  agent  who  selected,  adapted,, 
and  arranged  them,  so  many  different  things  could  not,  by  their  own 
inherent  power,  have  brought  themselves  to  harmonize  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  specific  ends,  as  they  now  do. 

3.  There  exists,  therefore,  one  exalted  and  wise  cause  (or  more 
than  one,)  which  produced  this  world,  not  as  an  omnipotent  nature 
acting  blindly  by  its  generative  fecundity,  but  by  intelligence  and 
volition. 

4.  The  unity  of  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  unity  of 
adaptation  in  the  multifarious  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  parts  of  a 
well  planned  edifice.  As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  this  infer- 
ence of  the  unity  of  the  cause,  amounts  to  certainty  ;  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  observation,  the  same  inference  is  derived  with 
probability,  from  every  principle  of  analogy. 

III.  3.     Whether  a  blind  mechanism  can  he  proved  impoinble. 

Kant  says :  We  must  first  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  unity  of 
object  in  matter,  derived  from  the  mere  mechanical  powers  of  its 
nature,  before  we  can  be  justified  in  ascribing  that  unity  explicitly 
to  something  beyond  nature  as  its  cause.  But  we  can  arrive  at 
nothing  more  than  this :  that  according  to  our  limited  powers  of 
conception,  and  our  ability  to  judge,  we  can  by  no  means  expect  to 
find  in  mere  matter,  a  principle  or  cause  producing  such  adaptations 
to  specific  ends ;  and  that  to  us,  there  remains  no  other  method  of 
accounting  for  such  a  formation  of  the  material  world,  than  to  refer 
it  to  one  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  cause  of  all  things." 

III.  4.     The  adaptation  in  nature  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  of  an  intelligent  cause. 

Compare  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 
The  following  passages  also  relate  to  this  subject;  ''The  glorious 
order,  beauty,  and  foresight  which  shine  forth  from  every  part  of 
nature,  must,  alone,  have  produced  the  belief  of  a  great  and  wise 
Author  of  creation,  as  far  as  such  belief  rests  on  proofs  from  reason." 

1  p.  653  etc.  2d  ed. 
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(Cridque  on  pure  Reason^  3d  ed.  preface,  p.  xxxiii.)  Aod  in  the 
same  work,  p.  651  etc.  ^<  This  proof  (the  pbysico-theolo^cal) 
deserves  at  all  times  to  be  mentioned  with  respect ;  it  is  the  oldest, 
clearest,  and  best  adapted  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It 
prompts  to  the  study  of  nature,  which  is  its  source,  and  which  con" 
stantlj  gi?es  new  force  to  it.  The  attempt  would  therefore  be  no 
less  discoaraging  than  fruitless,  to  endeavour  to  detract  from  the 
worth  of  this  proof.  Reason  is  constantly  receiving  new  strength 
and  confidence  from  such  powerful  and,  under  her  hand,  ever 
growing  proofi ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  doubts  of  subtile 
and  abstruse  speculation,  to  depress  her  so.  far,  that  she  should  not, 
in  every  instance,  by  a  glance  at  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the 
majesty  of  the  universe,  tear  herself  Loose  from  perplexing  indecision, 
as  from  the  phantoms  of  a  dream,  and  rise  in  her  contemplations 
from  greatness  to  greatness,  from  tkit  which  is  mediate  or  condition- 
al, to  the  immediate  and  uncaused  Author  of  all  things.''  And  the 
passage  in  the  work ;  '<  Was  heist,  sich  im  Denken  orientiren  ?" 
(Berün  Monthly  Publk»tion,  1786:)  '^  Unless  we  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rational  Creator,  we  can  assign  no  reason,  or  at  least  no 
intelligible  one,  for  the  system  and  adaptation  which  we  every  where 
find  in  so  wonderful  a  degree,  without  falling  into  direct  inconsisten- 
cies. And  although  we  are  not  able  to  prove  the  impossibility,  that 
such  an  adaptation  should  exist  without  a  rational  first  cause  ;  still 
the  assumption  of  such  impossibility,  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that 
reason  finds  herself  necessitated  to  presuppose  something  which  is 
intelligible  to  her,  in  order  to  explain  these  phenomena ;  as  nothing 
eke  can  relieve  her  from  her  embarrassment."  Comp.  Garve's 
Dissert,  above  quoted,  Pt.  7. 

III.  5.  "  Such  is  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  understand  or  form  any  conception  of  the  adaptation 
in  the  objects  in  nature,  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  viewing  them 
and  the  world  in  general  as  the  production  of  a  rational  cause,  that 
is,  of  a  God."» 

III.  6.  *^  In  the  moments  when  the  sensibility  of  our  moral 
feelings  b  most  acute  and  active,  when  we  are  surrounded  by  nature 
arrayed  in  all  her  beauties,  and  feel  the  calm  serene  enjoyment  of 
our  existence ;  we  feel  within  us  a  conviction  that  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  some  being  for  these  blessings."^ 

III.  7.  We  must  either  admit,  that  the  constitution  of  universal 
nature  is  in  harmony  with  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  our 
consciences ;  or  we  are  compelled,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  voice 

^  Kaot,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrtft,  §  75.  p.  332  etc. 

>  Kuit  rap.  cit.  §  86,  p.  86.  noU,  p.  411.  comp.  §  91,  p.  472. 
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of  conscience,  to  pronounce  that  fear  and  that  hope  which  are  so 
deeply  rooted  in  our  moral  nature,  either  fallacious  or  uncertain.^« — 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  ultimate  and  chief  object 
of  the  adaptation  in  nature  be  not  a  moral  one,  that  adaptation  can 
have  no  object  at  all.^  It  is  therefore  a  dictate  of  our  nature,  that 
we  and  the  other  objects  in  the  world  are  subject  to  a  moral  Gov- 
emor.  And  the  man  who  should  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  moral  rational  Ruler  of  the  world,  because  he  is  not  able  to  see 
him  with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  cannot  demonstrate  his  existence  by 
absolute  irresistible  proofs,  but  must  admit  it  by  an  act  of  faith ; 
would,  to  say  the  least,  act  in  contradiction  to  his  own  moral  nature. 
His  conduct  would  be  just  as  inexcusable,  as  that  of  the  man  who  is 
suffering  the  consequences  of  some  misfortune,  which  he  might  have 
foreseen  and  by  the  use  of  proper  measures  have  obviated,  but  who, 
although  the  evidence  of  his  danger  amounted  to  the  strongest 
probability,  would  not  believe  it,  because  it  did  not  amount  to  abso- 
lute certainty. 

III.  8.  See  Gen.  1:  26  etc.  Matt.  6:  26,  30.  10:  30  etc.  1 
Cor.  3:  21  etc.  Roms  8:  19,  21.  These  passages  teach,  tba}  the 
world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  rational  beings. 

III.  9.     Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  ^  91.  p.  457. 

III.  10.  See  Matt.  5:  10  etc.  1  Pet.  3:  14.  2  Thess.  1:  4.  1 
Cor.  15: 30, 31.  All  these  passages  refer  to  such  duties  as  are  con- 
nected with  great  sacrifices. 

III.  11.  See  Matt.  5:  10  etc.  2  Thess.  1:  5—7.  The  retri- 
bution referred  to  in  these  two  passages,  presupposes  a  moral  Cover- 
ner  of  the  world. 

III.  12.  See  Flatt's  "  Contributions  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
doctrines  and  practice,"  No.  11.  in  the  investigation  of  the  question : 
"  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  hope  of  that  future  happiness 
promised  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  stands  to  virtue,  p.  99  etc.  An- 
notationes  ad  Kantii  philosphicam  de  religione  doctrinam,  ^  X,  XL 
Magazine  for  Christian  doctrine  etc.  Pt.  7.  p.  93.  and  Pt.  12. 158. 
etc. 

III.  13.  "  To  be  happy,  is  necessarily  the  strong  desire  of 
every  rational  finite  being ;  and  must  therefore  inevitably  have  an 
influence  on  the  determination  of  his  will."  Kant's  Critique  on 
practical  reason,  p.  45.     Comp.  Brastberger,  on  <^  The  ground  of 

1  Kant  sap.  cit.  §  87.  p.  414  etc.  420,  433. 
8  Grit.  etc.  §  86.  p.  405  etc. 
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oar  (kith  in  God  and  of  our  knowledge  of  him,"  Stattgard,  180S. 
Supplement  I.  "  Über  den  Streit  des  Parisrous  und  Eudaemonis- 
mos  m  der  Sittenlehre/'  p.  110  etc. 

III.  14.     We  are  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral 
Governor  of  the  world. 

See  Critique  on  all  Revelation,  ^  2.  (2d  ed.  ^  3.)  and  Remarks 
on  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion. 

Compare  Kern,  "  The  doctrine  of  God  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  critical  philosophy,"  Ulm,  1796,  ^  71  etc.  Staudlin's 
"  Contributions  to  the  philosophy  and  history  of  religion  and  the 
science  of  morals,"  Vol.  III.  No.  2.  "On  the  moral  ground  of  the 
critical  philosophy,"  also  Brastberger's  ^<  Brief  and  plain  view  of 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  derived  from  the  concomitance 
of  virtue  and  happiness,"  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  ground  of  our  be- 
lief in  God,"  p.  19 — 48.  To  this  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness,  a  notion 
has  of  late  been  opposed,  similar  to  the  ancient  Stoical  idea,  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Eckermann,  in  the  "Theologische 
Beitrage,"^  has  attempted  to  show,  that  virtue  always  brings  along 
with  her  a  sufficient  degree  of  contentment.  And  Abicbt,  in  the 
"  Doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments,"^  has  erected  a  theory  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  on  the  principle,  that  the  reward  of  virtue 
is  nothing  else  than  the  pleasure  which  is  connected  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  self-acquired  dignity ;  and  that  punishment  is  no* 
thing  else  than  the  unpleasant  feeHngs  resulting  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  self-occasioned  degradation.  Compare  what  is  said  in 
refutation  of  this  theory,  and  of  the  inference  which  follows  from  it ; 
namely,  that  this  idea  of  the  reward  and  punishment  of  virtue  and 
vice,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  moral  Governor  of 
the  world ;  in  the  "  Examination  of  a  new  theory  of  rewards  and 
punishments,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  Pt.  2,  No.  VI.- 

Another  and  somewt^t  different  aspect,  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  this  moral  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  is  this :  If  we 
would  expect  to  realize  that  happiness  which  our  conscience  (or  our 
reason)  leads  us  to  anticipate,  then  we  must  believe  in  a  moral  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  that  is,  in  a  God.  Schmidt  (in  his  "  Elements  of 
christian  doctrine,"  Giesen,  1800)  grounds  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  {§  39  etc.)  and  of  religion  in  general  (^  1  etc.),  on  the 
requisitions  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  principle.  "  In  that  course 
of  moral  conduct  which  conscience  demands,  obstacles  present  them- 
selves which  our  power  is  unable  to  surmount.     If  then  they  are  to 

»  Vol.  HI.  Pt.  I.  p.  82  etc.  a  Erlangen ,  1796,  Pt.  I. 
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be  surmounted,  we  must  admit  the  existeoce  of  a  power,  which  so 
arranges  things  that  these  impediments  shall  infallibly  be  overcome ; 
that  is,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  Author  and  Goy- 
emor  of  the  world,  a  God. 

Fichte  does  indeed,  set  out  with  the  same  principle ;  that  for  the 
success  of  virtue,  we  must  look  to  an  active,  rational  being  ;  but  in 
his  reasoning,  he  admits  only  a  moral  consiittuion  of  the  world, 
without  refeiTing  this  constitution  to  a  moral  Governor, 

Forberg  builds  his  sceptical  atheism  on  the  principle,  '^  that  reli- 
gion, as  far  as  attention  to  it  can  be  a  duty,  consists  merely  in  con- 
ducting ourselves  as  if  there  were  a  moral  government  and  a  moral 
Governor  of  the  world  ;  but,  that  there  really  is  a  moral  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  and  a  God,  we  may  believe  or  not,  as  we  please  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  ascertained."  Compare  what  is  said  against  this 
theory,  in  the  Letters  on  Kant's,  Forberg's,  and  Fichte's  theory  of 
Religion,  above  referred  to  ;  and  the  Review  of  Forberg's  Apolo- 
gy, in  "  Tübingen.  Gelehrten  Anz."  1800,  Pt.  42—44. 

III.  15.  See  Brastberger's  "  Investigation  of  Kant's  Critique  on 
pure  reason," — and  "  On  Kant's  Critique  upon  practical  reason,'' 
especially  p.  212 — 219.  "  On  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  God 
and  of  our  knowledge  of  him,"  p.  84 — 99,  where  the  subjective  ne- 
cessity of  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  fully  discussed,  and 
derived  from  saveral  proofs  founded  in  our  nature.  (On  this  «m6/cc- 
tive  necessity,  Vogel  rests  his  "  Theoretico-practical  proof  of  the 
objective  existence  of  God,"  in  Gabler's  "  New  Theol.  Journal," 
Vol.  15.  p.  19  etc.  109  etc.)  In  the  last  mentioned  work  of  Brast- 
berger,  fp.  92 — 94,  note),  the  result  of  his  investigation  is  given, 
in  the  following  passage :  "  We  find  ourselves  and  every  thing 
around  us,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  observation,  standing  in  such 
numerous  relations  and  references  to  each  other,  and  in  such  a  co- 
herent systematic  connexion,  that  the  idea  of  an  intentional  adapta- 
tioa  to  rational  purposes,  according  to  universal  laws,  or  of  a  physi- 
cal and  moral  world,  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  order  of  things,  we  can  rationally  ascribe  only  to  an 
intelKgeiice  which  superintends  and  arranges  all  things  and  events, 
to  a  rational  mind  which  selects  and  acts  with  an  intelligent  refer- 
ence to  ends.  Consequently,  we  must  suppose  the  primary  and 
absolute  cause  of  all  things  to  be  a  rational  and  moral  Intelligence. 
— Although  this  reasoning  proves  only  the  necessity  of  our  conceive 
ing  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  of  our  supposing  that  he  really  exists, 
(for  no  proof  can  possibly  establish  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of 
a  thing  itself,  but  only  the  necessity  of  our  believing  and  conceiving 
it  to  exist),  still  it  is  perfectly  satis&ctory.  It  perfectly  justifies  us 
in  entertaining  a  rational  belief  in  a  God ;  for  we  are  brought  to  this 
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alteniati?e :  we  must  either  believe  there  is  a  God ;  or  we  must  be- 
lie?e,  that  every  thing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  even  vre 
ouiselves  and  all  our  thoughts,  conceptions,  and  existence,  are  emp- 
ty, incomprehensible  legerdemain  ;  in  truth,  a  nothing  floating  about 
in  the  bottomless  profundity  of  nothing" ! ! 

Vogel,  in  his  Theoretico-practical  evidence  of  the  objectiye  exist- 
ence of  Grod,^  advances  this  idea :  '^  Man  is  compelled  by  a  sub- 
jective, theoretical  and  practical  necessity  of  his  reason,  to  assert 
the  objective  existence  of  God  ;  and  of  this  objective  existence  of 
God,  he  b  as  certain  as  of  the  existence  of  those  objects  which  he 
perceives  through  his  senses  ;  for  he  has  the  same  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  both  ;  namely,  that  his  reason  is  compelled  [by  a  sub- 
jective necessity]  to  believe  it ;  and  this  must  ever  be  his  only  cri- 
terion of  truth." 

Siiskind,  in  his  dissertation  "  On  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
God,  as  a  self-existent  Intelligence,  distinct  from  the  world,''  gives 
a  similar  derivation  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.*  The 
general  tenour  of  his  reasoning  is  as  follows  :  "  To  take  it  for  gran- 
ted, that  we  are  not  deceived  by  our  reason  ;  is  indeed  an  assump- 
tion, the  truth  of  which  we  cannot  prove  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  one  which,  as  rational  beings,  we  must  necessarily  make.  The 
plain  dictates  of  reason,  that  is,  those  dictates  which  originate  from 
the  essential  nature  and  activity  of  our  reason,  are  therefore,  of  in- 
disputable certainty  and  truth.  And  their  validity  extends,  not  on- 
ly to  the  appearances  of  things,  but  also  to  the  things  themselves 
to  which  these  appearances  refer ;  nay,  it  extends  even  to  things 
whrch  are  not  objects  of  sense  ;  so  far  as  the  general  and  essential 
principles  of  reason  oblige  us  to  form  judgments  concerning  them 
or  to  bring  them  under  our  consideration.  To  attempt  to  prove, 
that  the  laws  of  our  reason  are  not  applicable  to  things  themselves, 
would  be  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  we  are  deluded  by  reason  :  the 
attempt  itself,  -therefore,  would  involve  a  self-contradiction  ;  for  the 
proof  would  have  to  be  conducted  by  the  aid  of  reason,  and  would 
necessarily  presuppose  that  very  validity  of  reason,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  overthrow.  To  these  pure  dictates  of  reason,  belong 
those  of  a  theoretical,  as  well  as  those  of  ^practical nature.  The 
former  include  the  principles  of  unity  and  ofcontradiction,  the  prin- 
ciples of  causality  and  adaptation,  viz.  that  the  chain  of  depedencies 
must  have  an  absolute  first  cause^^and  the  principle,  that  every  thing 
which  exists  is  either  substance  or  accident.     The  latter  include 

1  In  Gahler's  New  Theolo^;.  Journal  for  1799,  Vol.  I.  p.  19—34, 109—154,  and 
in  that  for  1800,  Vol.  II.  p.  17—54. 

s  Maeazine  filr  ChriiUicha    Doffmaiik  and    Moral,  Stack  13.  §  XXIII— 
XXXVfll,  and  §  XLVII-LVIII. 
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those  priaciples  in  all  men,  according  to  which  reason  determines 
what  19  unconditionally  good.  It  would  be  inconsistent,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  the  latter  only,  while  we  doubt  or  deny  that  of  the 
former ;  for  it  is  the  same  reason,  which  in  the  one  case  determines 
what  is  gpod,  and  in  the  other,  what  is  true.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  have  a  consistent  (i.  e.  a  rational)  belief  of  the  validity  of 
the  practical  principles  of  reason,  without  also  admitting  the  validi- 
ty of  its  theoretical  dictates.  But  it  is  bn  these  theoretical  and 
practical  principles  of  reason,  which  are  also  decisive  for  the  actual 
existence  of  ourselves  and  of  the  visible  world,  that  the  rational  be- 
lief of  a  God,  as  a  self-e^tistent  Intelligence,  distinct  from  the  world, 
as  an  intelligent  and  holy  Author  of  the  world,  is  founded.     « 

Note.     On  a  late  pantheistic  hypothesis  concerning  God. 

The  doctrine  concerning  God,  taught  in  the  System  of  absolute 
identity,  is  inculcated  and  explained  by  its  author,  in  the  following 
works :  Schelling's  "  Bruno ;  or  On  the  divine  and  natural  first 
principle  of  things,"  "  Magazine  for  Speculative  Physics,"  *'  New 
Magazine  for  Speculative  Physics,"  '^  Lectures  on  the  course  of 
Academic  Study,"  "  Philosophy  and  Religton,"  "  A  view  of  the 
true  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  to  the  improved  doctrines 
of  Fichte,"  ^*  Philosophical  investigations  relative  to  the  freedom  of 
roan,  and  the  subjects  connected  with  it,"  '^  Denkmal  der  Schrift 
von  den  göttlichen  Dingen  des  Herrn  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jaoobi»" 

Agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the  last  two  works,  God  is 
that  being  which  evolved  itself  out  of  a  principle  or  ground  of  ex- 
istence found  in  God  himself,  (out  of  a  nature  in  God),  or  out  of  a 
principle,  which  is  indeed  not  intelligent,  not  moral,  not  perfect,  in 
itself,  but  which  nevertheless  contains  in  embryo  and  locked  up 
within  itself,  intelligence,  morality,  and  perfection  (which,  however, 
are  only  potentiä,  only  implicit^  intelligent  and  moral  and  perfect) ; 
by  means  of  a  series  of  creations  (self-manifestations  of  God),  by 
which  nature  was  exalted  and  spiritualized,  until  it  evolved  itself  in- 
to the  most  perfect  personal  Being  (Deus  explicitus,  Deus  sensu 
eminenti) :  or,  God  is  the  absolute  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  realy 
evolvbg  itself /rom  the  original  absolute  confusion  of  the  ideal  and 
real.  This  abflute  confusion,  the  original  ground  itself,  is  neither 
ideal  nor  real ;  yet  divides  itself  into  two  equally  eternal  principles 
of  the  ideal  and  real ;  and  out  of  the  combination  of  both  (by  means 
of  the  subordination  of  the  real  to  the  ideal,  by  the  transmutati(Hi  of 
the  real  into  the  ideal),  arises  absolute  identity,  that  is,  God. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  doctrine  concerning  God,  are  the 
following : 

1«  This  theory  does  not  account  for  the  existence  of  God.  S. 
This  theory  does  not  render  the  existence  of  God,  in  the  least  de- 
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giee,  more  oomprehensible  or  intelligible  tbao  the  common  one, 
which  supposes  him  to  have  existed  as  an  ail-perfect  Being,  from 
the  beginning.  3.  This  hypothesis  forces  our  idea  of  God,  (which 
is  absolute),  into  forms ;  and  subjects  it  to  laws  which  can  apply 
only  to  finite  things,  to  the  visible  world.  God  is  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  essence  as  the  material  world.  4.  It  really  subjects 
God,  during  his  selPmanifestations,  to  the  power  of  a  supreme  fate, 
of  an  ori^nal  supreme  and  self-existent  law.  5.  Th^  assertion, 
that  God  could  not,  from  the  beginning,  exist  as  an  all-perfect  Be- 
ing, cannot  be  proved.     It  is  founded  on 

(a)  The  general  principle,  that  the  less  perfect  cannot  proceed 
fiom  the  more  perfect ;  but  vice  versa,  the  latter  from  the  former 
(noD  fiirous  ex  fulgore,  sed  fulgor  ex  fumo^«  But  even  if  this  were 
a  universal  law  of  nature,  it  could  not  on  tnat  account  be  applied  to 
the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  world,  (b)  Upon  this  principle : 
"  Had  God,  from  the  beginning,  actually  been  possessed  of  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  as  he  could  not  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  for  creatine  and  bring- 
ing into  existence  such  a  multitude  of  objects,  by  which  he  could 
only  have  been  rendered  less  perfect."  But  agreeably  to  the  asser- 
tioQ  of  the  author  of  this  system  himself,  love  is  the  ground  or  rea- 
soD  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  to  create  it,  was  condescen- 
sioo  in  God.  This  accords  equally  well  with  th^  common  opinion, 
that  God  existed  from  the  beginning  as  the  all-perfect  Being.  Nor 
could  he,  by  creating  the  world,  suffer  any  diminution  of  his  perfec- 
tion ;  provided  we  consider  creation  as  an  incomprehensible  act  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  unattended  by  any  communicaUon  of 
his  essence  to  the  creatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis,  that  from  a  principle  which  is 
b  itself  not  moral  and  not  intelligent,  God  evolves  himself  into  the 
inost  perfect  Being ;  is  encumbered  with  insuperable  difficulties  and 
objections. 

(a)  If  God  has  exalted  himself  into  the  most  perfect  Being,  only 
at  the  end  of  time ;  then  neither  the  creation  nor  the  government 
of  the  world  is  the  work  of  perfect  wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness, 
(h)  This  evolution  of  God  would  be  an  evolution  from  finite  into 
infinite ;  and  yet  finite  and  infinite  are  ioio  genere  different. 

6.  The  immanence  of  all  things  in  God,  which  is  asserted  by 
this  hypothesis,  destroys  the  individuality  and  substantiality  of  the 
creatures ;  contradicts  what  we  know  K^be  a  fact,  that  distinct  sub- 
stances exist  together  in  the  world  ;  and  leads  to  the  identification 
and  confoundiug  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator.  The  idea  of  an 
absolute,  an  independant  ßrst  cause  of  the  worid,  is  the  ultimate 
conception  of  our  minds  ;  and  in  this  alone  can  the  eternal  unity  of 
oU  things  be  imagined.  (£t  and  by  must  be  distinguished  with  care, 
26 
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if  we  would  express  our  idea  of  Deity  with  preciäon.)  7.  This 
systeni  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  man ;  for  freedom  cannot 
consist  with  this  immanence  in  God ;  8.  And  thereby  it  destioys 
the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil. 


SECTION  XIX. 


The  evidence  of  divine  existence^  cwrroboruted  by  the  mirades  of 

Christ. 

The  method  above  stated,  for  arriving  at  a  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be  strange,  if 
God  should,  by  other  clear  and  striking  proofs,  facilitate(l)  thatey* 
olution  of  our  finer  moral  feelings  which  is  presupposed  in  that 
method.     Such  proofs  we  actually  have  in  the  miracles(2)  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,(3)  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  have  already 
been  established,  ^  5, 8, 10  at  the  end.    Those  miracles  were  such 
effects  as  human  agents  could  never  have  produced,  by  their  own 
intelligence  and  power ;  and  therefore  necessarily  presuppose  an 
invisible  cause.     And  this  invisible  cause  must  have  been  rational ; 
for  not  only  are  we  ourselves  able  to  discover(4)  certain  objects  for 
which  they  were  wrought,  but  the  history  of  them,  and  the  express 
declarations  of  those  who  performed  them,  assign  to  them  definite 
objects.(5)     Now,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  that  rational  Cause,  whose  superhuman  power  is  proved 
fixMn  the  very  nature  of  these  miracles,(6)  was  God,  or  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  nature.     (For,  this  is  the  description  of  the  divine  cbar- 
^  acter  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  give,  deriving  it  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  authority  of  which  they  acknowledged,  see  ^  20). 
And  we  have  no  reason  to  look  for  any  other  cause  of  those  mira- 
cles, different  from  that  assigned  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  (^18)  for  our  be- 
lief in  the  exbtence  of  God,  render  their  declarations  credible.    God 
has  then,  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  bis  apostles,  manifested  his 
agency  (Acts  14:  9 — 11.    Comp.  v.  15),  and  corroborated  the 
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Oilier  |»roo6  of  his  existence  (v.  IT).  This  proof  of  the  divine 
existence,  taken  in  connexion  with  that  ahove  stated  (^  16),  would 
not  be  wholly  divested  of  force,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  unau- 
thorized supposition,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  wrought  by  some  other  being.  For,  on  this  supposition,  we 
should  have  to  admit,  that  the  other  being,  who  must  necessarily 
have  been  rational  and  superhuman,  did  himself  ascribe  the  mira- 
cles and  doctrines  of  Chrbt  and  his  apostles  (^  8, 6)  to  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  nature.  In  this  case,  then,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  would  be  supported,  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  superhu- 
man being,  and  would  no  longer  be  a  weakness  peculiar  to  man. 

IlXUSTBATION  1. 

Koppen,  in  ^'  The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,"  proves,  that 
the  revelation  which  God  has  given  us  in  nature,  by  no  means 
renders  a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  invisible  greatness  and  pow- 
er superfluous. 

III.  2.  On  this  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God,  see  Michaelis, 
"  Dogmatik ;"  and  in  Flatt's  Beiträge,* "  Remarks  on  the  proof  for 
the  existence  of  God,  derived  from  the  Bible,  and  especially  from 
the  doctrines  and  history  of  Jesus." 

On  the  question,  "  Are  proofs  of  the  objective  existence  of  God 
necessary,  in  popular  and  practical  religious  instruction,"  see 
Bauer's  Dissertation  in  Flatt's  Magazine." 

III.  3.     TTie  existence  of  God  proved  by  miracles. 

We  have  in  this  case  selected  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  iiis 
aoostles,  as  the  ground  of  evidence,  because  the  tnith  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  is  to  be  proved  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles.^  But  if  we  contemplate  more  attentively,  the  grounds 
for  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  our  own  nature  contains; 
we  shall  not  view  as  superfluous,  the  fact  stated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  God  himself,  by  his  immediate  influence,  and  in  various 
ways,  did  awaken  and  cherish  and  strengthen,  not  only  in  the  first 
persons  of  our  race,  but  also  in  their  descendants,  those  nobler  feel- 
ings, which  produce  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  as  the  supreme 
rewarder  of  all  good.^  In  this  manner  God  actually  instructed  some 
individuals,  who  were  to  instruct  others,  in  the  knowledge  of  his 

I  Nam.  1.  p.  7  eto.  «  Pt.  VI.  No.  V.  3  See  §  13. 

4  Heb.  11:  6. 
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character  as  creator^  of  the  world,  and  of  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  him  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.^  Examples  of  this 
are  found  io  Gen.  2:  17.  3:  8  etc.  4:  6  etc.  6:  3.  15:  1.  17:  1. 
By  their  own  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  and  threats, 
he  habituated  them  to  a  belief  in  him.^  Such  were  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  of  a  numerous  posterity/  the  promise  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,^  the  threatening  of  a  flood  and  its  fulfilment.^  By  the 
public  miracles,  which  God  wrought  among  the  Israelites  and  tbe 
people  around  them,  he  made  it  evident,  to  ^bose  who  saw  and 
beard  those  miracles,  that  there  was  an  invisible  Lord  of  creation/ 
who  was  able  to  execute  the  promises  and  denunciations  of  their 
own  consciences.®  See  the  declarations  of  God  relative  to  sucb 
miracles,  in  Exod.  7:  5.  8:  6,  18.  9:  14.  Deut.  4:  32—39.  £>an. 
ch.  2—6.  Ex.  9:  16.  Josh.  2:  11.  4:  23,  24.  Facts,  therefore, 
were  the  means  by  which  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  as  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  to  which  even  our  own  nature 
urges  us,  was  anciently  confirmed.  And  although  these  miracles 
were  not  witnessed  by  all  men,  nor  indeed  could  be,  without  im- 
pairing their  force,  still  the  knowledge  of  them  was  transmitted  by 
tradition  to  succeeding  generations,^  and  in  various  ways  was  also 
spread  among  foreign  nations.^^  (^'  For,"  says  Koppen,  if  such 
extraordinary  acts  were  performed  amongst  aM  nations,  and  at  all 
times,  or  if  they  were  only  frequently  repeated ;  it  would  become 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  they  were  not  the  natural  effects  of  some 
hidden  powers  of  nature.  They  would  become  common  and  fa- 
miliar, like  tbe  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and  thus  would  make 
little  impression ;  and  by  this  means  the  object  of  them  would  be 
frustrated,  and  they  would  be  no  proofs  of  a  revelation  from  God.") 
Now  these  miracles  might  contribute  much  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  even  among  those  who  had  heard  only  vague  rumours 
of  them,  or  had  even  not  heard  of  them  at  all.  For  the  idea  of  a 
God,  which  these  numerous  manifestations  of  divine  agency  impart- 
ed to  the  eye-witnesses  of  these  divine  acts,  was  through  them  com- 
municated to  other  families  or  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  and  thus  was  brought  into  genera)  circulation.  And  as  soon 
as  the  idea  of  a  God  has  been  communicated  to  a  person  from  with- 
out, all  the  declarations  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  instructions 
of  nature  around  him,  become,  even  without  any  new  external 
proofi  of  the  divine   existence,  much  more  comprehensible  and 

1  Gen.  ch.  1.  9  Gea.  18: 19. 

3  Heb.  11: 1, 2, 7—19.  4  Gen.  15:  4—6. 17: 15  etc.  oomp&re  eh.  91. 

9  Qen.  15:  7  etc.  Exod.  3:  6  etc.  6:  2-:6.  0  Gen.  6:  7. 

7  Exod.  9:  29.      ^  See  Koppea  sap.  cit.  Pt.  II.  p.  180  etc  (2d  ed.  p.  194  etc.) 
9  Exod.  10:  2.  0  See  e.  jg.  2  K.  5:  3-15. 
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effident.1  Nor  can  we  doubt  tbat  God,  whose  providence  extends 
to  the  times  and  the  places  of  habitation  of  all  men,'  would  cause 
tbat  those  who  bad  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  him,  should  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  others  of  humbler  attainments,  so  that 
the  latter  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ^^  seek  the  Lord,"  Cv^ih 
TO»  ^co'y,  Acts  17:  27.  For  although  God,  the  source  of  all  good, 
has  revealed  himself  to  the  heathen  in  external  and  internal  nature, 
{ouM  uftaptvQov  iavTOP  a(pf}ni¥.  Acts  14:  17.— oi;  fiaxgap  dm  ipog 
inaatov  tjiiav  vnagxu^  Acts  17:  27  ;)  still  they  have  only  obscure 
views  and  conjectures  respecting  a  beneficent  Creator  of  nature,, 
and  a  righteous  Judge  \  and  these  views  need  to  be  evolved  by  clear 
and  distinct  instructions,  derived  from  God,  through  the  medium  of 
persons  resident  either  amongst  them  or  in  their  vicinity.  Thus 
might  the  Athenians,^  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  apostle  raul,  have 
sought  instruction  on  religious  subjects  from  the  Jews,  who  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  every  where  enjoyed  religious  liberty ; 
and  thus  did  they  in  fact  partially  receive  it.^  I  here  pass  over  the 
earlier  migrations  of  the  Jews,  voluntary  or  forced,  the  wanderings 
of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  God  ;  and  the  more  recent  travels  of 
Christians,  all  of  whom  have  had  various  intercourse  with  the  hea- 
then. 

III.  4.  That  all  nature  harmoniously  tends  to  effect  certain 
ends,  and  was  purposely  adapted  to  these  ends  by  its  Creator,  is 
not  a  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  immediate  observation ;  but  it  is  a 
rational  supposition,  which  we  take  for  granted.^ 

III.  5.  Compare  the  "  Weinachtsprogramm"  of  1788,  on  1 
Tim.  3:  16,  p.  16.« 

III.  6.  It  b  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  (^  8,)  and  from  the  moral  character  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  established  by  them,  that  the  cause  from  which  they 
proceeded  must  have  been  a  Being  possessed  not  only  of  very  su- 
perior intelligence  and  power,  but  also  of  beneficence  and  love  of 
virtue.  Compare  Flatt's  '^  Contributions  to  the  science  of  christian 
doctrines  and  practice,"  p.  38,  39,  43  etc. 

1  Ps:  19:^-4.  9  Acta  17: 26. 

3  Acta  ch.  17.  4  Acta  17: 17. 

5  See  Kant'i  Critik  der  Urtheiltkrafl,  §  75.  p.  3:12. 

S  See  aleo  John  11:  41. 14:  10.  10:  32,  37. 5:  17—30,  36.  17:  1--5.  Acta  2:  32 
—36.    And  §  8.  lUait.  2.  §  10.  IlIoBt.  2&-27. 
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SECTION  XX. 

Qod  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  toorld. 

The  scriptural  representation  of  God,  whose  existence  has  beea 
proved  (^  17 — 19),  is,  that  he  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 
Jer.  10:  10—16,  (v,  12,  inwns} '  ^59  T??  ^^^^^  Y"J*$  "^^ 
0^5«  noa  in:«ianan  who  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  founded 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  by  his  intelligence  he  stretched  out 
the  heavens,  v.  16,  Knn  ibn  nsti"»  he  is  the  former  of  all  things. 
Psalm  96:  5.  146:  6,  D3-n^fij-i?-nfi|n  fi^n-n^  yy^i  n^öö  rrtjl^ 
be  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  id 
them.  Is.  42:  5.  44:  24.  45:  12,  18.  66:  2,  Matt.  19:  4,  o  noin- 
o«C*  «»'  ^9X^9  the  Creator,  in  the  beginning,  ch.  11:  25,  xvgiog  rov 
ovgavov  Kai  trig  yriQ  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Acts  14:  15, 
^fog  C^v,  og  tnoifjat  tov  ovgavov  ual  tfjv  yijp,  »al  ri^y  ^akaaaav,  nut 
navxa  td  h  amoig  the  living  God,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  which  are  in  them.  Acts  17:  24. 
Rom.  1:  19,  20, 25.  11:  36,  il  avTOv,  ual  ^/  avtov,  nal  iig  avtov  ra 
napxa  of  him,  and  by  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things.  1  Cor.  8: 5, 6, 
ilg  ^eog,  ii  ov  td  nivza  one  God,  fiom  whom  are  all  things :  comp. 
Heb.  2:  10.  Rev.  4:  11,  oi)  ixtMag  zd  navta,  ual  d$d  to  ^ilrifid 
GOV  ^aav^  mal  Itttia^rjaav  thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  by  thy  will 
they  were  created.  Rev.  10:  6.  14:  7. 

Illustration. 

*  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark  (10:  6),  o  ^eog  God^  is  used 
instead  of  6  noiiiaag  the  Creator  or  He  who  made.  LSsner,  in  his 
Annotations  on  Matt.  19:  4,  adduces  a  passage  from  Philo,  (De 
Opificio  mundi,)  in  which  God  is  called  o  noioiv,  and  others,  in 
which  he  is  termed  6  yivvtiaag. 


SECTION    XXI. 


The  power  of  Qod. 

From  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  a  part  of  which  surrounds  us, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  constitute  a  part,  we  bfer  the  great  pow- 
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er(l)  of  Its  invisible  Author.  Rom.  1:  20.  Jer.  27:  5.  51:  15.  Is. 
40:  as.  Ps.  147:  5.  Job  40:  9.  ch.  41.  It  b  evident,  that  the 
power  of  God  is  able  to  produce  effects  in  the  universe(2),  which 
the  course  of  events  and  the  agency  of  natural  causes  can  never  be 
expected  to  accomplish.  For  the  course  of  events  and  the  agency 
of  natural  causes,  frequently  fail  to  make  happiness  attendant  on  vir* 
tue  in  the  life  of  individuals ;  and  yet  reason  and  conscience  justify 
the  expectation(3},  that  God  will  complete  this  harmony  or  coinci- 
dence of  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the  most  perfect  manner (4).  The 
iactSj  by  which  this  omnipotent  influence  of  God  on  nature  b  prov- 
ed, are  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture ;  of  which(5)  we  shall 
here  adduce  as  evidence,  (comp.  ^  19.  Illustration  3)  only  those 
which  were  wrought  in  the  ]ife  time  of  Jesus  and  in  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent. 

Illustration  1. 

Kant,  in  his  ''  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  (^  91,  85.  p.  469  etc. 
395),  remarks,  that  the  physico-theological  proof,  strictly  considered, 
would  indeed  prove  that  the  Author  of  nature  is  very  powerfuly  but 
not  that  he  is  omnipotent ;  because  our  utmost  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Compare  his 
*^  Critique  on  practical  reason,"  p.  251. 

III.  2.  Luke  1:  34 — 37,  ovh  ddvvarov  nagd  tiS '&t(S  nSv  ^^fia 
Dotbiagis  impossible  with  God.  Gen.  18:  11 — 14,  n*?rT;73  ^KtD*»n 
nan  is  any  thing  impossible  to  Jehovah  ?  Rom.  4:  18,  21*,  o  Inii/* 
/iXiai,  (sc.  0  ^tog,)  dvvatos  ioti  xal  no&^OM  he  who  promised,  sc.^ 
God,  is  able  also  to  perform.  Zech«  8:  6. 

III.  3.  See  Kant's  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  ^86-  note.  <^ 
88.  and  ^  17, 18  of  this  work. 

III.  4.  If  this  expectation  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  om- 
fdpotence  of  God,  and  if  we  therefore  cannot  agree  with  Kant, 
*^  that  the  supreme  Being  must  be  supposed  omnipotent,  in  order 
that  he  may  adapt  universal  nature  to  the  highest  moral  purposes ;'' 
still  it  leads  us  to  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  God  is  very  great  and 
transcends  all  our  conceptions.  Eph.  3:  20,  o  dwafitpog  tinig  navxa 
noiijOM  vmgtxnfgusaov  17  voovftev  he  that  is  able  to  do  abundantly 
more  than  we  can  comprehend.  Ps.  145: 3.  See  Fiatt's  '<  Lietters  on 
the  moral  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,''  p.  74  etc. 

111.  5.    These  miracles  »re  regarded  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
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proofs  of  the  divine  power.  John  1  ] :  4,  40,  io^a  tov  ^iov  the  gloiy 
of  God.  Ephes.  1:  19, 20.  Acts  10: 38.  Comp.  Luke  9:  43.  5:  17. 
So  also  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  Ex  od.  9:  16. 
15:  6,  7,  11,  12.  Deut.  11:  2  etc.  Ps.  77:  14  etc.  135:  5,  and  es- 
pecially  v.  9.  Koppen,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  t't.  I.  p.  180  etc. 
(2d  ed.  p.  215),  gives  a  general  view  of  all  the  scriptural  miracles, 
considered  as  revelations  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  Scriptures  com- 
bine  the  Evidence  of  the  divine  power,  which  is  derived  from  the 
two  sources,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  miracles.  Ps«  136: 
4  etc.  Jer.  32:  17, 19, 20. 


SECTION  XXII. 


The  intellectual  character  of  Ood, 

The  incomprehensible(l)  greatness  of  the  divine  intelligence,  ap- 
pears from  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  world  to  great  and  exalted 
ends(2)  Psalm  104:  24.  147:  4  etc.  Is.  40:  28,  inswn^  'ngt3  j"»« 
his  intelligence  is  incomprehensible.  Prov.  3:  19,  20.  Jer.  51:  15. 
And  as  God  is  the  Author  of  creation,  he  must  be  most  perfectly- 
acquainted  with  it  (Is.  29:  16.  Ps.  33:  15) ;  and  nothing  however 
minute(3)  or  recondite,(4)  can  be  unknown  to  him.(5)  Tb'is  we 
must  necessarily  admit,(6)  if  our  expectation  be  well  founded  :(7) 
that  he  will  hereafter  execute  the  sentence  which  conscience  pro- 
nounces upon  us,  (Rom.  2:  15, 16.  comp.  ^  17.)  For,  how  could 
he  be  a  competent  judge,  if  he  had  not  the  most  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  life  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  with  the  state 
of  his  heart,(8)  and  indeed  with  all  the  outward  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  ?  For  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  moral  worth  of  any  individual. 
The  annunciation  of  a  future  judgment  (comp.  ^  24.  Illust.  8.  ^ 

17.  No.  4)  implies,  that  God  has  already  determined  what  he  vrill 
hereafter  do.  And  it  is  evident  from  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
(10)  and  from  the  predictions  of  future  contingences(12)  which  ac- 
tually come  t0'pass,(ll)  that  this  foreknowledge  of  God  (Acts  15: 

18,  yptotnd  in  amvo^  iav^  rcjT  <^£qi  navta  ra  tgya  »vrov  known  unto 
God  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world  are  all  his  works),  is  of  the 
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greatest  extent,  and  that  it  embraces  those  plans  of  God,  which  pre- 
suppose that  creatures  will  be  in  a,  particular  situation  and  will  pur- 
sue a  particular  course  of  conduct  ;(9)  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  future  events  in  the  natural  world, 
and  likewise  of  the  free  actions  of  his  creatures.(lO)  The  prophe- 
cies above  alluded  to,  are  the  accomplished  predictions  of  Jesus ; 
which  he  pronounced  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  God,  and  not  only 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends,(13)  but  also  in  public  ;(14)  so 
that  even  his  enemies  well  recollected  them.(15) 

Illustration  1. 

T%e  dimne  intelligence  inscrutidfle. 

Even  in  those  things  in  which  we  can  observe  an  adaptation  of  means 
to  their  ends,  we  are  not  able  to  discover  all  the  means  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  has  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  excellent 
designs ;  and  we  are  often  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  na- 
ture of  objects,  which  we  are  compelled  to  regard  with  the  highest 
admiration ;  nor  can  we  in  all  cases,  discover  the  power  by  which 
ends  are  accomplished.^  It  therefore  becomes  us  to  be  modest  in 
our  decisions,^  and  to  confess  that  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
God  are  beyond  our  comprehensicHi.^  It  would  be  the  height  of 
ibily,  to  pretend  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  inscrutable  God,^ 
and  to  admit  of  no  divine  mysteries  f  but  whenever  we  are  not  able 
to  discover  the  benevolent  designs  of  God  in  any  thing,  unhesita- 
tingly to  deny,  that  any  can  exist  which  are  worthy  of  him.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  designs  of  God  are  inscrutable  to  us^  we 
ought  still  to  believe,  that  he  has  designs  of  the  roost  benevolent  na- 
ture ;  because  suteeqnent  experience  has  so  often  shown  this  to  be 
bet,  in  regard  to  former  mysterious  events^ 

Kant  remarics,  that  '^  we  are  not  qualified  to  infer  that  the  high- 
est possible  wisdom  belongs  to  God,  from  the  lessons  of  instruction 
affi>rded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  ;  because  nothing  short 
of  omniscience,  can  determine,  in  reference  to  any  given  world  with 
which  we  niay  become  acquainted,  whether  its  perfection  is  so  great, 
that  no  greater  could  possibly  have  been  displayed  either  in  its  cre- 
ation or  government." 

1  Job  38:  39.  S  Job  40:  1—6.  42: 1—6. 

a  Ii.  40: 13, 14, 96.  56:  8, 9.  Rom.  11:  33.  Pfl.  139:  6. 

4  Bfatt  11: 27. 1  Cor.  2: 11.  5  1  Cor.  2:  10, 7.  Eph.  3:  9. 

«  Rom.  11: 33.  7  CompM  §  18.  IHost.  1. 

27 
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III«  2.  Vide  Jaopbi,  sup.  cit.  No.  I.  ^  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  3.  Psalm 
104 :  24.  147:  4.  Is.  40:  28.  Prov.  3:  19,  20.  Jer.  51:  15. 

^  III.  3.  Matt.  10:  29,  30,  Hfi^  ncd  al  tglxi9  tSjg  m^ak^gnioms 
lig^fiflfiiPM  iiol  and  all  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered.  Ps« 
56:9. 

III.  4.  Ps.  139:  7—16.  Is.  29: 16.  Jer.  16: 17, 23, 24.  Matt. 
6:  4,  6,  8.  Ps.  10:  14,  17.  38:  10.  Dan.  2:  22. 

III.  5.  1  John  3:  20,  fulto^p  icrU  6  &io9  tiignaQdictgiiftoi¥,nui 
yipdaxii  navxa  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knowetb  all 
things.  Heb.  4:  13. 

III.  6.  Kant,  in  his  <<  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft,"  ^  86,  says: 
^^  We  are  obliged,  in  reference  to  the  highest  possible  good  (the  har- 
mony or  connexion  of  happiness  and  virtue  in  rational  beings)  which 
can  be  attained  under  the  divine  government,  to  look  upon  God  as 
omniscient ;  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  in- 
most thoughts  and  dispositions  of  his  creatures,  which  constitute  the 
true  moral  character  of  their  actions.''  Also  in  his  ''  Critique  on 
practical  reason,"  fp.  252),  he  says,  '*  God  must  be  omniscient,  in 
order  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  my  inmost  thoughts  and  se- 
cret disposition.  In  all  possible  cases,  and  through  all  futurity.'* 

III.  7.  Ps.  7:  9, 10.  Jer.  17:  10.  Prov.  24: 12.  Matt.  6:4, 6. 
1  Cor.  4:  5.  All  these  passages  contain  the  position,  /*  that  God 
Howards  and  punishes,  according  to  his  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart." 

III.  8.  Ps.  139:  1—12.  Luke  16:  15.  Acts  1:  24.  Rom.  8: 
27.  God  has  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart 
and  life,  nuQdto^vtuaxtig — o  tgiwuav  rig  xagdiag'  comp.  1  John 
3:20. 

III.  9.  1  Pet.  1:  20.  1  Cor.  2: 7.  2  Tim.  1: 9.  Epb.  1: 4  etc. 
The  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  through  Jesos,  and 
which,  according  to  the  texts  quoted,  he  formed  from  eternity ;  pre* 
supposes  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  and  of  the  wb<de  con- 
dition of  the  human  family.  Thereiore,  God  must,  as  Jacobi  re- 
marks, have  foreseen  the  fall  of  the  human  race.  Compare  Rev« 
17:  8,  <uy  qv  ^iygwiru^  ia  opofiuta  dno  nataßoXtig  tov  nocfiov 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  from  eternity,  in  the  book  of  life ; 
comp.  Rev.  13: 8. 

III.  10.  Ps.  139:  2,  16.  Jer.  1:  5.  Gal.  1:  16^  comp.  Acts 
26:  19.  God  had  appointed  the  apostle  Paul,  from  his  birth,  to  be 
an  apostle  of  the  gentiles ;  because  be  foresaw  that  he  would  obey 
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the  betvenly  call,  oin  Jam^nQ  if*p6i*n^  <?  wgtipkf  imaal^  I  did 
not  ditobey  the  heaveoly  Tision. 

Therefore,  God  possesses  the  meet  perfect  knowledge,  not  only 
of  himself  [scientia  Dei  necessaria  vel  naturalis],  Matt.  11:  ST.  I 
Cor.  S:  10,  11,  and  of  every  thing  which  actually  exists  or  has  ex- 
isted ;  but  also  of  all  thbgs  possible,  whether  they  are  such  as  shall 
hereafter  occur,  or  whether  they  shall  never  have  actual  existence« 
See  ^  30.  Ulust.  10. 

III.  11.  Vide  Jaoobi  sup.  cit.  No.  XII.  ^  13—18.  Vol.  IL  p. 
909  etc  where  the  author  adduces  several  cases,  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  coincide,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  contin- 
gent occurrences ;  for  example,  the  relative  proportion  in  the  num* 
ber  of  both  sexes  of  the  human  family. 

III.  is.  The  divine  attribute  which  is  commonly  termed  fore- 
knowledge or  prescience,  is  described  as  something  peculiar  to  the 
supreme  (jod,  in  the  following  passages :  Is.  41:  SS  etc.  4S:  8,  9. 
43:  8,  9  etc  44:  6  etc.  45;  19  etc.  46:  9  etc.  48:  3  etc.  Hess, 
(in  hk  **  Bibliothek  of  sacred  history,'*  Vol.  II.  p.  333,  where  he 
adduces  these  passages!,  remarks :  ^^  Isaiah  undoubtedly  sets  the 
declarations  of  the  GocI  of  Israel,  as  genuine  and  true,  and  as  au- 
thenticated by  actual  fulfilment,  ih  contrast  with  the  lying  oracles  o( 
the  heathen,  when  he  calls  upon  the  pagan  gods  to  prove  their  truth 
and  their  prescience  of  events,  in  the  manner  the  God  of  Israel  did." 

III.  13.  To  his  disciples  Jesus  predicted  the  destruction  of  Je- 
fosalero,  Mark  13:  3  etc. ;  his  death  and  resurrection,  Matt.  SO: 
17 — 19 ;  the  denial  of  Peter,  Matt.  S6: 34 ;  and  in  Mark  11:  L-6, 
be  inlbnned  them,  that  they  would  find  an  ass*  colt  tied,  and  wouM 
obtain  it  without  difficulty.  In  like  manner,  be  predicted  that  they 
would  meet  a  man  carrying  a  pitcher,  and  th^t  he  would  be  their 

Side  to  the  house  where  the  passover  was  to  be  prepared  for  him, 
ark  14:  18—16.* 

III.  14.  Jesus  announces  to  a  large  multitude  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  (Luke  18:  41  etc.  Comp.  Matt.  SS:  7  with  SI:  46). 
Thus  also  be  declared  before  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  peo- 

1  If  we  adopt  the  opinioni  of  other  Interpreten  (Gabler,  Paalae,  Eainöl,  and 
Slol«),  that  Jeeoe  had  previoualy  planned  all  thia  with  the  hooaeholder,  in  order 
that  Jodas  might  not  too  aoon  find  out  the  place  where  he  intended  to  keep  the 
Paaaover,  and  lay  hold  of  him  at  the  time  of  it ;  this  narratiTe  will  then  proYe, 
that  Jeeofl  was  perfectly  acquainted,  beforehand,  with  the  meaaurea  taken  by  bis 
•nemies,  and  jparticolarly  by  Judaa  who  betrayed  him.  See  Heaa'  Lebenft^»> 
«liichte  Jean,  Band  II.  S.  317.  '*  Jeaoa  had  a  particniar  penon  in  view,  whom 
lie  did  not  wiah  to  mention  at  that  time;  bat  he  availed  himt  elf  of  thia  opportun* 
ity  to  demonatrate  to  bia  diaciplea,  how  perfectly  he  waa  acquainted  with  the 
ineoe  wbieh  hia  aibtn  woal4  take.*' 
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pie,  that  the  Jews  would,  by  their  own  faidt,  be  excluded  fiom  the 
christiaQ  church,  and  the  Heathen  be  admitted  into  it,  (Matt.  21: 
43.  comp.  V.  23).  He  foretold  the  ill  treatment  which  the  heralds 
of  the  Gospel  would  receive  from  the  Jews,  and  the  consequences 
of  it  (Matt.  23:  34  etc.) ;  the  treatment  which  he  should  himself 
meet  with  from  the  Jews  (Matt.  21: 37^ ;  his  own  execution  (Luke 
13:  33)  (in  the  presence  of  the  Pharisees,  v.  31)  ;  his  deaUi  and 
resurrection  (John  2:  19 — 22) — (before  the  Jews  who  were  assem- 
bled in  the  temple,  v.  14) ;  and  his  death  and  the  subsequent  prop- 
agation of  his  doctrines  among  other  nations  (John  10:  11 — 18). 

III.  15.    Acts  6:  14.   Matt.  27:  63  etc.  4a   26: 61.    Flatt's 
Maga^ne^  and  Hess,  sup.  cit.  p.  816. 


SECTION   XXIII. 


The  goodneis  of  Ood. 

Of  the  fact,  that  God  is  good  to  all  his  creatures,(l)  especially  to 
his  rational  creature$,(2)  for  the  sake  of  whose  moral  nature  the 
world  was  created  (^  18.  lUust.  7),  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  if 
with  a  calm  and  candid  mind,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  those  im- 
pressions and  feelings  which  the  contemplation  of  nature(3)  awak- 
ens in  us  ;  and  especially,  as  it  is  natural  for  us  to  expecty  that  the 
Being  who  implanted  parental  love  in  our  bosoms,  would  himself 
entertain  love  for  his  creatures.(4)  Nor  ought  this  conviction  tobe 
shaken  by  those  frequent  incidents  of  adversity  which  we  meet  with 
in  life.  For,  experience  teaches  that  they  often  pave  the  way  to 
important  blessiDgs.(5)  They  tend  to  this  implant  result,  bebg 
only  more  vigorous  means  of  education,  which  areperfectly  consis- 
tent(6)  with  the  paternal  love  of  God.  They  enable  us  to  make 
greater  advances  in  spiritual  improvement(7)  and  moral  excellence, 
and  tbey  inspire  us  with  greater  reverence(8)  for  that  moral  Grov- 
emor,  wiiom,  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  nature,  we  are  bound 
to  obey,  but  whom  in  prosperity  we  are  prone  to  forget.(9)  And 
thus  they  make  us  more  tranquil  in  this  life,  and  mpre  happy  in  the 
world  to  come.(lO)  It  is  indeed  true,  that  those  who  submit  en- 
tirely to  the  providence  of  God,(ll)  are  sometimes  overtaken  by 
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afflictkms,  the  advantage  of  which  they  are  not  able  immediately  to 
discover.  But  our  heavenly  Father,  whose  intelligence  far  surpass- 
es our  conceptions  {^  22.  Illust.  1),  can  discover  advantages  b  ad^ 
versity  (Heb.  12: 9,  10),  which  are  concealed  from  the  view  of  his 
children,(12)  and  which  shall  yet  be  enjoyed(13)  at  some  future 
period.(14) 

Illustration  I. 

Psalm  145:  9.  104:  31,  10—14,  16—22,  25,  27  etc.  136:  25. 
147:  8  etc.  Luke  12:  24,  6. 

III.  2.    Luke  12:  7,  24.  Matt.  6:  26,  30. 

III.  3.  Ps.  186:  5— 9.  104:  1—24.  Jer.  5:  24.  Acts  14:  17. 
17:  25,  28,  didov^  naai  foii^V  %al  nvoiiv  %al  ndvta  giveth  to  all,  life 
and  breath  and  all  things.  1  Tim.  4:  3  etc.  6:  17,  ^«oV  nuQiimw 
^idw  navta  nXovaiag  iig  anoXavaiw  God  giveth  us  richly  all  things 
for  our  enjoyment. 

III.  4.  Matt.  7:  9—11.  Ps.  103:  13,  Dnn  ti^'^.a-i?  a«  tiVna 
r»n^Vy  sihrrj  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  Jehovah  pities  them 
that  fear  him.  Is.  49:  15.  Luke  15:  11  etc.  In  the  parable  of 
the  lost  son,  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  merciilil  God,  is  represent- 
ed by  the  disposition  of  a  father  toward  his  dbobedient  child.  On 
the  different  modifications  of  the  divine  love,  and  its  different  names, 
(grace,  mercy,  patience,  longsufferiDg),see  Scbott's  Epitome  theol. 
Christ,  dog.  p.  47. 

III.  5.  Gen.  45:  5 — 13.  50:  20.  In  the  latter  passage,  Joseph 
says  to  his  brethren,  «O^  rr^^Jh  ta-^rib^  wn  '*b!j  taijaijn  0*3«  you 
designed  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  for  good. 

Ill,  6.  Prov.  3:  12.  comp.  Heb.  12:  5 — 9,  ov  dyanfxvgiogf 
naiäew  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth. 

III.  7.  Rom.  5:  3  etc.  Heb.  12:  10,  11,  naaa  na^dila — iW«- 
gav  dixcignov  ilgtiviiiov  totg  dC  avt^g  Yiyvftvaagjievoig  anodidma^  dtr- 
»aiocupfj^  all  chastisement-^-afterwards  it  produces  the  peaceful 
fruit  of  righteousness  to  those  who  are  exercised  by  it. 

III.  8.  Is.  26:  16,  tjqigB  ^jta  nin^  Jehovah !  in  distress  they 
look  around  for  thee. 

III.  9.     Luke  8:  14,  vno — nXovtov  xai  tjiovaip  rov  ßtov  ovfA-- 
III.  10.     Rom.  2:  14,  15,  16,  6—10. 
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luu  11.  Persons  who  disregard  the  iotimatioDfl  and  chastise- 
ments of  divine  Providence,  are  described  in  Rom*  2:  4  etc.  Amos 
4:  6  etc. 

luL.  12.  2  Cor.  4:  17,  18,  f«ij  cnoiiovirgmy  i^nw  ta  ßlmo/npa, 
aXXa  rd  fAfi  ßlinogiiva  we  do  not  look  only  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  in  thb  world,  but  at  those  which  are  as  yet  invisible,  Rom. 
8:24. 

III.  13.  The  divine  permissioD  of  moral  evil  is  discussed  in  ^ 
39.  Illust.  4 ;  it  is  the  permission  of  ntUural  evil  alone  which  is 
spoken  of  here. 

III.  14.  Rom.  8:  17—23.  Col.  3:  3  etc  2  Thess.  1:  4—10- 
The  benefit  of  such  afflictions,  will  be  brought  to  light  only  in  the 
future  world.  Matt.  5:  12,  6  fuff^og  v^Av  iio4vff  ip  to!g  pvQuvoTg 
great  b  your  reward  in  heaven* 


SECTION  XXIV. 


Thtjutik^  and  hoKnu$  of  Qod. 

Even  the  love  of  God  induces  him  to  avenge  the  injury  which 
the  members  of  the  human  family,  who  are  all  equally  dear  to  him, 
inflict  on  each  other.  (1)  His  love(2)  urges  him  to  support  the  dig* 
nity  of  those  laws,  which  the  same  love  had  prompted  him  to  give  to 
men  because  his  wisdom  pronounced  them  salutary.(3)  The  voice 
of  conscience,  and  that  belief  of  a  future  retribution  which  is  so 
deeply  founded  in  the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature  (Rom.  52: 14, 
15.  1 :  32.  ^  16),  prove  to  us,  that  our  conduct  has  the  most  im- 
portant ipfluence  on  our  happiness  ;(4)  that  Qod,  on  whom  we  are 
dependant,  distributes(5)  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality ,(6)  hap- 
piness to  the  virtuous(7)  and  misery  to  die  vicious  ;(8)  and  that  the 
measures  of  his  rewards  and  punishments,  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  our  faithfubess  or  un&itbfulness.(9)  In  reference 
to  this  twofold  judicial(IO)  act  of  God,  we  ascribe  to  him  jtu- 
tice  ;(1 1)  and  we  infer  from  this  attribute,(12)  that  he,  whose  earnest 
wish  it  is  that  we  should  be  holy,  must  himself  be  the  archetype  of 
holineu;  (13)  or,  that  he  bimscdf  loves  that  moral  excellence  which 
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he  eDdeavouis  to  promote  bjr  his  promises  aod  rewards,  and  hates 
chat  evil  which  be  endeavours  to  prevent  by  his  menaces  and  pun- 
ishments.(14) 

Illustration  1. 
S  TbesB.  1:  6»  7.  1  Pet.  2:  S3.   Psnalm  10.^  Luke  18:  7,  6  ii 

avtop  liiugas  xal  PVKiog  ; — Hym  v§uv  ou  noiijoii — iw  tix^$  ^^^  ^il' 
Dot  Ctod  avenge  bis  elect  who  cry  unto  him  day  and  night  ? — I  say 
onto  you,  be  will  shortly  avenge  them.  Matt.  18:  9Ü  etc.  comp, 
llicbaelis  on  **  the  Scripture  doctrine  relative  to  sb  and  the  atone- 
*^  ^  6, 8.  2d  edit. 


III.  2.    Compare  Michaelis  above  referred  to,  ^  8.  p.  40  etc. 

III.  8.  Is.  48:  17,  18.  Ps.  119:  144.  Rom.  7:  12, 17  «WoAif— 
mfu&n  the  commandment  is  good.     8:  6  etc. 

III.  4.  Mai.  3:  13—18.  Gen.  18:  25.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  destiny  of  the  good  and  the  wicked." 

III.  5.  Rom.  2:  6-^10.  2  Cor.  6:  10.  (compare  Heb.  10:  38.) 
These  three  passages  speak  of  the  future'  righteous  judgment  of 
God.  Altbougb,  in  the  present  life,  happiness  and  misery  fre- 
quently appear  not  to  be  proportionate  to  the  moral  worth  of  men 
(Ps.  37.  73:  3  etc. ;)  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  are  de- 
ceived by  the  opinkm,  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  moral  nature,  that 
the  destiny  of  every  individual  shall  be  acoorditig  to  his  moral 
worth.  For  we  often  behold  a  reversion  in  the  lot  of  men  (Ps.  37: 
35  etc. ;)  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  a  mind  that  reflects  and  is 
smoepttble  of  moral  feelings,  if  unable  to  account  for  the  prosperity 
of  vice  or  the  soflbring  of  virtue,  will  naturally  be  led  to  the  antici- 
puticMi  of  a  future  retribution  from  God  (2  Thess.  .1:  5— «7.)  But 
we  can  discover  some  reasons,  why,  on  the  one  band,  the  children  of 
Grod,  always  imperfect,  should  not,  while  in  this  world,  in  this  nur- 
sery for  heaven,  be  exempted  from  all  the  grievances  attendant  on 
a  state  of  probation  (^  93 ;)  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  God 
should  not  instantaneously  annihilate  the  wicked,  whom  he  wishes 
to  gain  by  his  goodness,  and  some  of  whom  he  foresees  will  actually 
reform.  Nay,  this  forbearance  of  God  toward  the  wipked,  may,  in 
various  ways,  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are  more  virtuous ;  for 
they  sustain  various  relations  to  them,  and  also  themselves  stand  in 
need  of  similar  forbearance,  on  account  of  their  own  sins  and  their 
slow  progress  in  virtue. 

III.  6.    Rom.  2: 1 1,  ov»  tQik  nQoamnoXfi%lßla  nttfiu  vy  ^i^  there 
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b  DO  respect  ofpersoos  with  God.  I  Pet.  1:  IT.  Col.  3: 25.  4:  1. 
Epb.  6:  8,  9. 

III.  7.  Rom.  2:  13.  10:  5.  (Jal.  3:  12,  ononiaagama  (sera 
Toi;  voftov,)  Coastal  h  avio7g  be  that  doth  these  things,  viz.  the 
things  of  the  law,  shall  live  in  them.  Eph.  6:  8.  Matt.  19:  17. 
comp.  Heb.  11:  6,  o  ^cog  rolg  ixC*l^ovo&v  avtov,  fiia&ajtoi6tf]g 
flvBxai,  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him. 

^  III.  8.  Mai.  2:  17.^  Rom.  1:  18.  2:  2  etc.,  12.  Col.  3:  25, 
o  ^iog  tjfiap  MOfit€ija$,  o  i^dlxtioe  he  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive 
what  he  hath  done  amiss.  Heb.  10:  29—31.  12 :  29,  d^eog  vftrnv 
nvg  natawaXloxov  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  Although  the 
punishments  of  God  (Luke  21:  23.  comp.  v.  22,  and  Rom.  2:  5,^ 
and  likewise  his  punitive  justice,  are  called  the  wrath  of  God  (0(1717  J 
and  are  represented  by  figures  of  a  terrific  nature  ;  yet  the  writers 
of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  divine  goodness  and  grace.  See  Ex. 
34:  6,  n?;«}  nijh-a-jT  tp  ©«  ^y^  lishi  n^nn  bfij  nisi^  Jehovah  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger  and  abounding  in  grace  and 
truth,  Deut.  4:  31.  Ps.  145:  8.  103:  8—14.  130:  4  etc.  rrnl:qn 
'JB{9  forgiveness  with  thee.  Joel  2:  13.  Lam.  3:  33.  And  as\hey 
knew  that  God  is  not  angry  after  the  manner  of  men  (Hos.  11:9. 
comp.  ^  26.  Ulust.  5,)  it  is  therefore  reasonable,  that  no  philosopher 
should  denounce  their  anthropopathic  expressions ;  and  the  more 
so,  since  even  the  purest  expressions  which  are  applied  to  God,  to 
his  attributes  and  actions,  are  always  anthropopathic.  Relative  to 
ogyn^  applied  to  God,  Kypke  (on  Rom.  2:  5)  says,  *^0Qfn  oon 
iram  divinam,  neque  etiam  qualescunque  hujus  irae  effectus,  sed 
poenam  designat,  quam  Deus  ut  Justus  Judex  infligit;"  igyih  does 
not  signify  the  divine  wrath,  neither  does  it  denote  the  various 
effects  of  this  anger  ;  but  it  designates  the  panishmeni  which  God  as 
a  just  Judge,  inflicts."  He  adduces  passages  from  Demosthenes, 
Aeschines,  and  Dionysius  Halicam.  in  which  ogyn  signifies  punish- 
ment, and  a  few  in  which  it  denotes  punishment  inflicted^by  law. 
In  the  passage  Rom.  2:  5,  o^n  is  explained  axroxcUvt/;«^  x^g  diHa$- 
OKQioiag  manifestation  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God.  Comp.  Heb. 
3:  11,  and  Johan.  van  Voorst,  ''On  the  divine  punishments,"  in  the 
publication  of  the  Society  at  the  Hague  for  the  defence  of  the  chris* 
tian  religion,  1794,  p.  56  etc.  Compare  also  Schleusner's  Lex.  art. 
ogyii  No.  3. 

See  Jacobi's  ''  Dissertations  on  important  points  in  religion,"  No. 
X.  vol.  II.  p.  87  etc.  Kant's  "  Critik  der  Urtheibkraft,"  ^  88.  p. 
430  etc.  Prolegomena,  p.  276  etc.  ''  Critik  der  practischen  Ver- 
nunft," p.  276  etc.     (Compare  with  this,  Flatt's  ^*  Obserw.  ad 
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oompwandam  Kanttaoam  diseiplioam  cum  Christiaoa  doctrina  per- 
tineotes/'  ^  VI,)  Fichte's  ''  Versuch  einer  Critik  alter  O&oba- 
rang/'  p.  1S7.  (Sd  ed*  p.  189  etc.)  Tieftrunk's  ''Censur  des 
Protestantischen  Lebrbegriffi/'  Pt.  III.  Introd.  '<  On  symbolic 
hiowledge  in  reference  to  religion."  Comp.  **  Letters  on  Kant's^ 
Ficbte's,  and  Forberg's  Theory  of  religion,"  in  Flatt's  Magazine, 
Pi*  V.  p.  217  etc.  See  also  Jacobi,  "  Von  den  göttlichen  Din- 
gen,"  p.  182.  comp,  with  Weisz,  "  On  the  living  God,"  p.  23  etc. 
220  etc.  and  Ewald's  *'  Religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible,"  Vol.  L  p. 
6, 79.  All  these  writings  refer  to  the  symbolic  knowledge  of  God, 
or  the  knowledge  of  God  according  to  analogy,  and  on  tne  anthro- 
popathic  designations  of  the  attributes  and  actions  of  God,  which  are 
founded  on  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is 
anafegical  (symbolic)  or  anthropomorphic,  so  far  as  we  consider  the 
divine  Being,  his  attributes  and  actions,  as  resembling  the  actions 
and  attribotea  of  men  ;  for  we  do  not  know  what  God  in  himself  is, 
nor  how  he  acts.  Compare  Reinhaid's  Dogmatik,  p.  93.  Hera 
aaay  bo  mentioned  the  threeibld  method  (stat^l  bv  Sartorius]^  of  ar« 
riving  at  a  knowledge  of  God,  via  negationis^  via  emneniiae^  via 
cauaalitatii.  Vide  Sartorii  Compend.  p.  79.  and  compare  Rein- 
hard's  Dogmatik,  p.  92.  Fichte,  in  his  well  known  Dissertation, 
'^  on  the  ground  of  our  knowledge  of  God"  (p.  16  etc.,)  objects, 
that  ^  this  Sjymbolic  knowledge  oi  God,  is  contradictory  ;  because 
we  represent  to  ourselves  an  mBnite  being,  by  predicates  which  be- 
long only  to  limited  and  finite  beings."  Compare  what  is  said  in 
refijtaticMi  of  this,  in  the  **  Letters  on  Fichte's  theory  of  religion," 
m  Flatt's  Magazme,  Pt.  6.  p.  206  etc.  Pt.  5.  p.  229  etc.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  imprcmer  to  quote  from  Brastberger^s  treatise, 
'<On  the  ground  of  oar  belief  in  God"  (1802,)  a  passage  (p.  104-- 
107)  containing  the  result  of  his  reasoning :  '<  It  is  tnie,  the  attri- 
butes which  I  ascribe  to  God,  are  properties  which  I  find  in  myself; 
only  they  are  conceived  apart  from  those  limitations  and  particular 
determinations  which  they  have  and  must  have  in  me.  It  is  true, 
that  the  removal  of  these  limitations  and  particular  determinations, 
leaves  me  cmly  general  conceptions,  which  can  never  have  an  actual 
existence.  And  it  is  further  true,  that  as  soon  as  we  wish  to  deter- 
mine those  indefinite  conceptions  or  properties,  we  are  compelled  to 
aacribe  to  God,  finite  and  limited  attributes.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  our  knowledge  of  (jod,  is  neither  vain  nor  contradictory.  For, 
when  I  ascribe  to  him  human  attributes,  such  as  understanding  and 
wiU,  with  the  removal  of  the  particular  determinations  of  onr  finite 
understanding  and  will ;  my  idea  amounts  to  this :  'Mf  I  possessed 
the  frculty  of  knowing  God  immediately^  I  should  find  in  him  only 
such  properties,  as  could  and  would  effect  every  thing  which  my 
&cultie8  would  effect,  if  they  could  ever  be  divested  of  limits  and 
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extended  to  iiiGiiity.  This  knowledge  of  God,  is  by  no  means  so 
definite  and  perfect  as  I  could  wish ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  adequate  for 
that  purpose  for  which,  in  general,  faith  in  God  is  necessary  to  me/  " 

III.  9.  Luke  19: 16—19,  24—26.  2  Cor.  9:  6.  Matt.  11:  22, 
24.  Luke  47:  48.  All  these  passages  contain  this  position  :  the 
measure  of  future  happiness  or  misery,  will  differ,  according  to  the 
obedience  or  disobedience  of  different  persons. 

III.  10.  2  Tim.  4:  8,  anoMital  giOi  6  r^c  dtxatoevpfjs  ati- 
q>apog,  Sv  inoddaet  fio^—o  dlxaiog  xgni^g  a  crown  of  righteousness  is 
laid  up  for  me,  which  the  righteous  Judge  will  give  me.  Compare 
Dissert,  de  sensu  vocis  dixaiog,  Note  9.  Ps^.  7:  12.  Rev.  16:  5 — ^7. 
19:  2,  altj^ipal  nal  dUaiui  ni  xQlaeig  uvzov  true  and  righteous  are 
his  judgments. 

III.  11.  Ps.  7:10,  18.  2  Thess.  1:5—7.  Rom.  2:5,  6, 
dixaiongialu  tov  ^eov,  og  anoitiasi  ixaawtp  »ara  td  igyu  atov  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every  one  according  to 
his  worbi.  Acts  17:  31. 

III.  12.  Ps.  5:  4—6,  y?f'7  f  Bh  bfij  fi^i  thou  art  not  a  God  who 
delighteth  in  wickedness.  Rev,  15:  3. 

III.  13.  1  Pet.  1:  16  etc.  SyiotyAio^if  on  fyci  Sytogil/n  be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Eph.  4:  24.  Matt.  5:  45,  48,  taio&e  viXiio$ 
waneg  6  nar^g  vfi£v  6  iv  to7g  avgavolg  riXaog  iazt  be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  2  Pet.  1:  4. 

III.  14.  1  John  1:  5,  ^eogqtmg  iat^,  xai  Q%Q%ia  ovn  ioti  h  avttf 
ovdigila  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Deut.  32: 
4.  James  1:  13. 


SECTION   XXV. 

The  spirituality  of  God. 


As  every  rational  and  moral  power,  is  termed  a  spirit ;  so  God  is 
a  Spirit,  John  4:  24.(1)  And  he  regards  not  the  external  service 
of  his  worshippers,  but  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  their  minds 
(nvevfJia  xal  dkii&itav,)  v.  23:  24.  And  man  can  resemble  God,(2) 
only  by  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  his  spirit,  or  mind ;  and 
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not  ID  his  coq)oreal  properties  and  actionSi  for  these  canoot  in  any 
measure  belong  to  God.(3) 

Illustration  1. 

John  4:  S4,  nptvfia  6  ßiog'  nai  rovg  nQoatiwovvtus  a^ov^  h 
ii9iv§iat$  »al  aXfi&elff  deingoauvpM  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
ivorship  him  must  worship  him  io  spirit  and  in  truth. — Hvj  v- 
fiar  I  n  al  a  Xtj  ^  €  I  qtis  bl  hendiadys;^  for  npivfuan  aXtjüiP^,  or» 
as  it  is  expressed  in  Heb.  10:  32,  ivaXij^ivy  nagdtif  with  an  up- 
right heart.  Similar  examples  may  be  seen  io  the  Dissert,  de 
sensu  vocis  nXii^wfia,  Note  GO.  Opuscul.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  174  etc. 

III.  2.  Col.  3: 10,  Ivdvadiiivo^  xow  viov  (Sv^gtonov,)  tov 
a9ttMaitf0vfiiP0¥ — nar  iinova  zov  Kuaavto^  avrop  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  who  is  renewed  according  to  the  image  of  his  Creator. — 
Luke  6:  35  etc.  comp.  ^  24. 

III.  3.  Rom.  1:  23.  Ex.  20:  4,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  make  any 
image  of  God."^  1  Tim.  6:  16,  oV  iliiv  ovitlgip^gmniap,6vdiidup 
Aima^whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  cao  see.  1:  17,  iq^agftoe — oo^io- 
T0(  ^^og  incorruptible — ^invisible  God. 
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The  veracky  of  Qod. 

The  vast  intelligence,  power,  goodness  and  holiness  of  God,  re- 
quire,(l)  that  we  should  place  unlimited  confidence  in  him;  and 
particularly,  that  we  should  regard  his  declarations  as  perfectly  to 
be  depended  on.(2)  For  he  who  is  not  willing  to  repose  implicit 
confidence  in  God  (1  John  5:  10),  must  either  be  so  foolish,  as  to 
believe  that  whatever  is  concealed  from  himself  must  be  unknown 

p  Hendiadjf ,  is  a  figure  of  ipeecb,  ased  by  grammariant  to  deiignate  that 
mode  of  expression  which  cooaiata  of  two  aabatantivaa  joined  together  by  the 
eoojnnction  «uf^and  pot  in  the  aaioe  case,  whereas,  according  to  the  aenae,  one 
of  these  sobatantivea  abonid  be  an  adjeetiye  qualifying  the  other,  or  a  genitive 
following  it.  Thus  in  Hebrew,  ^w  HXai  nifi^n  chan^a  and  a  boat  are 
against  me,  i.  e.  changea  of  hosts,  of '  hosts  'eonatanlly  receiving  new  supplies, 
Job  10:  17.     S.] 

a  StSodlin  observes  (Elemente  of  Dogmatica,  2d.  ed.  p.  199):  *<  It  deaerves 
notice,  that  God,  though  represented  under  the  atrongeat  anthropopathic  ez- 
preesions,  would  not  be  worsnipped  by  any  image." 
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to  God  also,  or  he  must  distrust  him  who  is  the  archetype  of  holi« 
ness  ;(3)  or,  forgetful  of  the  providence  and  power  of  God,(4)  he 
must  apprehend,  that  God  may  become  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
have  occasion  to  revoke  his  purposes ; — ^a  supposition  derogatory  to 
the  divine  dignity ,(5)  and  applicable  only  to  a  weak  and  changea- 
ble man.  Even  the  idea  of  a  future  retribution,  which  leads  us  ta 
believe  the  existence  of  a  God  (^  18),  leads  us  also  to  believe  him 
a  God  of  veracity(6)  and  immutability ,(7)  a  God  in  whom  implicit 
confidence(8)  may  be  reposed.  And  that  anticipation  would  itself 
be  unwarranted,  and  might  prove  delusive ;  if  we  could  suppose  it 
possible  for  God  to  deceive  us,  or  to  awaken  in  us  an  expectation 
which  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  fulfil ;  or  if  we  could  admits 
that  the  God  who  formed  a  moral  plan  to  which  he  adapted  the 
structure  of  our  moral  nature,  and  which  he  has  announced  to  us  by 
our  conscience  (^  17,  18),  could  be  unstable  and  changeable,  that 
he  could  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted,  and  suffer  the 
expectations  of  our  moral  nature  to  teroain  unaccomplisbed.  We 
assume  as  infallible,  whatever  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  Crod 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  teaches  us.  Nay,  the  principles  of  hu- 
man knowledge  generally,  would  become  uncertain,(9)  if,  as  Des 
Cartes  expresses  it,  God  had  so  framed  our  nature,  that  we  should 
mistake  delusions  for  the  plainest  and  clearest  truths.  If,  therefore^ 
we  would  not  be  universal  sceptics,  and  doubt  of  every  thing ;  we 
must  admit,(10)  that  the  Author  of  our  nature,  is  a  God  of  truth, 
and  deserves  our  implicit  confidence* 

Illustration  1. 

Is.  4€:  18—31.  Ps.  146:  5  etc.  18:  31  etc.  118:1—9.  In 
these  passages,  confidence  in  God  is  founded  on  the  divine  good-* 
ness«  power,  and  wisdom. 

III.  2.  Ps.  33:  4,  njn^-nan  -)»;  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  true» 
John  3:  33. 

III.  3.  2  Cor.  1:  18,  19,  marog  6  ^sog,  ou  o  koyog  nf^^  6 
n^g  vfuig  ovx  fydpito  vol  *al  oS,  '< My  doctrine  among  you,  the 
author  of  which  is  the  God  of  truth,  was  not  mutable  and  unstable.'* 
Comp.  Notitt.  histor.  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  interpret,  servieotes,  p. 
101  etc  in  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  360  etc. 
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hx.  4.  Is.  46:  10  etc.  Rom.  4:  31,  *^  He  who  hath  promised, 
is  able  also  to  fulfil." 

III.  5.  Rom.  3:  4,  yivia^m  ^tog  altj&iig,  nSg  di  Snt&Qionog 
^wnvQ  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  Ikr.  1  Sam.  15: 529, 
"  The  UDchaDgeable  God  of  Israel  does  not  deceive,  or  repent  of 
anything;  for  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he  could  repent."  When, 
therefore,  we  read  in  the  1 1th  verse  of  this  chapter,  that  God  re- 
pented of  his  having  made  Saul  king,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he 
repented  as  man  does.  Neither  did  Moses  intend  to  ascribe  human 
repentance  to  God,  Gen.  6:  6 ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  God  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  lie  or  repent.  It  therefore  foUows,  that  the 
anthropopathic  expffession  repenianes,  like  that  of  an^^r  (^  34.  niust. 
7),  has  a  sense  which  is  not  unworthy  of  God  ; — ^it  imports,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  immutable  plan  of  God,  persons  who  have  reformed, 
are  not  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  before  their  reformation. 
Comp.  Joel  3:  14,  with  v.  13,  13. 

^  III.  6.  John  3:  33,  ^eog  akri^ns  ioti  God  is  true.  Tit.  1:  3, 
6  a^vdtjg  ^Bog  God  who  lietb  not  3  Tim.  2:  13,'  ei  iniatovfitv^ 
ixfipog  matog  fiiPH  if  we  do  not  believe,  he  remaineth  faithful. 
Heb.  6:  18,  üivpotor  '^ivdfa^u$  ^iow  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie. 

III.  7.  Ex.  3:  14—17,  r\^m^  n;}?«  n;n«$  I  am  that  I  am.  6: 
3—8,  rnn*;  ^ytk  I  am  Jehovah,  beut.  7: 8  etc,  Mai.  3: 6,  rivrC\  nw 
'«ii'^^Tb  iSb  I  am  Jehovah,  I  do  not  change.  Rom.  11:  39  a/ntafiAij' 
ra  T«  X'^Q^^f*^^^  ^oi  ii  idrjaig  tov  ^lov  God  will  joot  regent  of  his 
gifts  and  calling.  Heb.  6:  17,  to  ofntu^itop  trig  ßovXtjg  ^lou  the 
immutability  of  the  counsel  of  God.  James  1:  17,  nagd  ^c«ji  ev» 
«M  MotaXXaj^  ij  tpon^g  anoaxtaafia  with  God  there  is  no  variable- 
ness or  shadow  of  turning. 

Michaelis  remarks,  on  Fx.  3:  14 — 17,  quoted  in  this  illustration : 
that  bv  the  name  n^nij,  as  well  as  by  that  of  n)n^,  God  represents 
himself  as  unchangeable,  (particularly  in  his  promises,  his  fiiendships 
and  love),  as  a  being  who  will  remun  the  same  forever.  Comp,  al- 
so Dathe,  on  Ex.  6:  3. 

Ii.u  a     1  Thess.  5:  34.  1  Cor.  1:  9.  Heb.  10: 33. 

111.  9.  Compare  Flatt's  Detached  contributions  for  the  deter» 
mination  and  deduction  of  the  idea  and  the  principle  of  causality,  p. 
133  etc.  Michaelis,  Dogmatik,  p.  164. 

III.  10.  *^  The  veracity  of  God  is  as  important  to  the  Deist,  as 
to  the  believer  in  revealed  religion.  For,  if  it  were  in  itself  possi- 
ble, and  God  felt  disposed,  he  might  deceive  us  in  nature,  by  pro- 
ducing a  constant  confusion  and  contradiction  of  things,  and  hy  mak- 
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ing  reason  mislead  us ;  as  truly  as  he  oould  in  the  Scriptures." 
Allgemeine  Litteratur  Zeitung,  for  1792,  p.  137. 


SECTION  XXVII. 


inference  drawn  fr<m  the  veracity  of  Ood,  in  favour  of  the  truth 

of  Scripture. 

If  there  be,  (as  has  been  proved  ^  17 — 19),  a  Grod  to  whom  ve- 
racity belongs  (^  26)  ;  then  we  may  receive,  with  perfect  security, 
the  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  which  were  either  produc- 
ed by  God,  and  under  his  influence  (^  6,  9,  10, 11, 13),  or  at  least 
were  sanctioned  by  him  (^  9,  12,  13) ;  and  therefore  have  divine 
authority  (^  11 — 13).  We  may  of  course  use  them,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  doctrines  in  general,  and  of  that  concerning  the  divine 
attributes  in  particular,  not  only  to  elucidate  the  dictates  of  our  rea- 
son, or  to  prove  the  coincidence*  of  Scripture  with  those  dictates, 
but  in  order  to  derive  from  them  direct  and  solid  arguments  or  evi- 
dence in  support  of  doctrines  of  which  they  treat. 

Illustration. 

^  The  beautiful  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  concern- 
ing God,  with  the  established  conclusions  of  reason,  as  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  religious  opinions  of  those 
philosophers^  who  could  not  have  drawn  any  thing  from  the  sacred 
volume ;  should  at  least  inspire  us  with  respect  for  this  volume,  the 
superior  excellence  of  whose  instructions  so  far  surpasses  those  of 
all  other  ancient  writings.  It  ought  to  induce  us  to  read  without 
prejudice,  and  to  estimate  without  partiality,  all  that  they  contain 
concerning  a  particular  dispensation  of  God;  and  especially,  as  the 
superiority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  over  all  other  writings  of  antiqui- 
ty, so  well  accords  with  the  assumption,  that  the  knowledge  of  God, 
was  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  made  plainer  to  the  sacred  penmen 
than  to  any  other  persons.  Compare  the  Dissertation  entitled, 
^*  The  natural  views  of  God  given  in  the  Scriptures,  compared  with 
the  revealed  views  of  the  divine  Being."^ 

1  8oe  Jaoobi's  **  Ditsertationt  on  important  religious  subjecU,"  No.  XV,  XVI. 
a  In  HeM*  BibliotlMk  ofnored  hittoiy,  Vol.  II.  p.  113  etc. 
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Ewald,  in  Ins  ^^  ReligioDsIehren  der  Bibel,"^  remarks :  "  The  pre- 
tended revelations  of  other  ancient  nations,  are  not  at  all  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  spiritual  necessities  of  well  informed  persons,  who  are 
acquainted  with  themselves.  To  many  of  these  necessities,  they 
have  no  reference  at  all. — ^They  cannot,  in  the  view  of  reason,  as- 
sume an  authenticated  character;  as  well  because  they  contain 
much  that  is  manifestly  fabulous,  and  of  human  invention  ;  as  be- 
cause they  are  destitute  of  the  positive  evidences  of  a  divine  origin." 
— "  The  writings  which  the  Christian  regards  as  a  divine  revelation, 
even  independently  of  their  divinity,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  improve  the  heart ; 
they  contain  an  elevated  and  digni6ed  Tbeodicea.  In  no  other  re- 
ligion was  every  thing  connected  so  closely  with  God,  with  one  God, 
as  in  the  Jewish ;  in  no  other  was  holiness  so  made  the  object  and 
aim  of  every  thing. — No  other  religion  ever  exhibited  such  striking, 
such  undeniable  proof  of  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  ;  none  ev- 
er combined  so  closely  morality  with  religion." — "  And  the  most 
leGned  and  enlightened  person,  however  numerous  and  various  his 
necessities,  never  fidls  to  find  in  Christianity,  what  is  necessary  to 
meet  all  hb  wants. — ^And  all  this  he  can  find  no  where  else." 


SECTION  XXVIII. 


The  unity  of  God. 

We  can  discover  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  God.  For,  when  we  contemplate(]}  the  works  of  nature, 
we  find  that,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  they  stand  in  such 
intimate  connexion  with  each  other,  that  their  dependance  on  one 
Creator  and  Lord  becomes  highly  probable  ;(2)  or  if  we  reason  from 
the  idea  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  we  cannot  conceive 
how  it  can  be  divided  among  a  multitude  of  regents ;  unless  we  ad- 
nit  that  among  these  regents,  so  arbitrarily  supposed,  there  is  a  per- 
fect unity  of  purposes,  and  of  manner  of  accomplishing  them.(3) 
But  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  one  which  has  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  our  exclusive  reverence  and  respect  for  God  (Deut.  6: 

*  Theil  I.  8. 65, 07. 93»-4»5.  and  The»  II.  S.  197—200. 
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5.  Maik  12:  30),  we  ought  to  regard  the  testunony  of  God  himself 
as  of  the  greater  consequence ;  because  thereby  our  belief  (4 J  of 
the  di^ne  unity,  is  so  con6rmed,(5)  that  we  may  now,  with  perfect 
certainty,  affirm  that  there  is  but  one  God.  For  if  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  nature  had  been  produced  by  another  being  on  whom  be  ia 
dependent,  or  if  be  formed  and  gOTemed  this  world  in  conjunctioa 
with  another  being ;  he  would  certainly,  as  his  knowledge  is  so  ex* 
tensive,  know  something  of  such  a  being.  But  he  knows  of  none 
who  existed  before  him,  or  was  his  superior,  or  who  cooperated  with 
him  in  the  work  of  creation.(6)  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israelites, 
is  tbe  only  Jehovah  (Deut.  6: 4.  Mark  12:  29;)  that  is,  Jehovah, 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature,  is  the  only  Being  to  whom  the 
name  Jehovah  belongs  :(7)  he  cannot  possess  the  adorable  and 
glorious  perfections  ('lis^  nVrjn)  indicated  by  the  name  Jehovah, 
an  common  with  any  other  bemg  (Is.  42:  8 ;)  beside,  God  (the  only 
Oovemor  liop^  dupaarti)  there  is  no  governor;  for  all  others  are 
subject  to  him  rtfuvgtt^  tmw  nvguvowzmp  I  Tim.  6:  15.  No  one, 
however  distinguished  he  may  be  for  wisdom,  is  wise,  in  compari- 
son with  '^  the  only  wise"  {fi6v(^  aoq^^  Rom.  16:  27.)  Compared 
with  God,  there  is  no  one  good,  ovditg  aya^og,  ii  gui  ilg,  o  ^iog 
Mark  10:  18.(8)  The  excellences  of  every  other  being,  com- 
pared with  those  of  God,  are  as  nothing ;  much  less  can  any  being 
surpass  or  equal  Grod  in  divine  attributes. 

Illüstbation  1. 

<«  Every  thing  in  nature  proves  the  unity  of  its  own  adaptation, 
the  unity  of  its  object,  and  the  unity  of  the  means  appointed  for  that 
object.  There  is  nothing  which  can  justify  the  idea  of  different  sys- 
teps,  oinects,  and  means.  And  beyond  this,  reason  cannot  carry  the 
proof  of  the  unity  of  God."  Platner's  Aphorisms,  Pt.  I  ^  1143. 
edit,  of  1784.  (in  the  edit,  of  1793,  <J  959.)  Compare  Michaelis' 
Dogmatik,  ^41.  p.  176. 

III.  2.  It  has  been  seen  above  (^  18.  Ulust.  1.  ^  23, 24.  lUust. 
8,^  that  when  the  attributes  of  God  have  been  proved,  even  those 
thmgs  which  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  these  attributes,  may  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  them. 

III.  3.  See  Flatt's  Letters,  '^  Über  den  moralischen  Erkenot- 
nitzgrund  in  der  Religion,"  (p.  76.)  ^  The  perfect  harmony  be- 
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tween  morality  and  happiness,  does  not  indeed  prove  an  absolote 
Dimierical  unity  in  the-  Author  of  the  world ;  bat  it  does  prove  a 
perfect  unity  of  design.'^ 

lu«.  4.  Jacobi  says  **  No  one  has  yet  proved,  that  it  is  irapossi- 
Ue  tbac  Mtverd  necessary  and  eternal  beings  should  possess  creative 
power,  and  should  have  produced  and  governed  this  world  in  com- 
mon." But  whatever  want  of  evidence  may  attend  the  supposition 
which  reason  makes :  that  there  is  only  one  God;  it  cannot  be  per- 
fectly supplied  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  the  declarations  of 
God  himself.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  unity  of  God  should 
be  entirely  denied,  or  at  least  greatly  adulterated,  by  those  nations 
which  had  not  even  a  traditional  knowledge  of  divine  revelation« 

Kant,  in  his  work  entitled,  '*  Religion  within  the  limits  of  mere 
reason,"  (p.  179,)  asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  was 
not  so  very  important  a  superiority  of  the  Jewish  religion  over  the 
religions  of  other  nations.  In  refutation  of  this  assertion,  it  is  re- 
marked, in  the  dissertation  in  Flatt's  Magizine  (Pt.  3.  p.  131  etc., 
entitled,  ^' An  apology  for  the  Mosaic  Religion,")  that  the  religious 
history  of  the  polytfaeistk;  nations,  most  clearly  proves  the  contrary 
to  be  true,  "  rolytheism"  (Ewald  justly  remarks)  "  has  a  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  tendency  to  lead  the  human  mind  into  other 
enms;  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  history  of  man.  The  idea  of 
deity,  wherever  it  was  not  raised  to  monotheism,  always  became 
more  and  more  gross.  One  deity  was  conceived  as  differing  from 
another ;  and  consequently  they  were  not  all  viewed  as  perfect  pat- 
terns of  every  moral  and  other  excellence ;  some  were  necessarily 
represented  as  lacking  in  morality  and  perfection  ;  in  short,  the  idea 
of  God,  was  depressed  to  the  level  of  humanity,  and  was  debased  by 
human  passions."  "  Moreover,  the  principle  of  unity,  is  manifestly  a 
principle  which  our  reason  approves.  In  every  science,  reason 
searches  for  some  one  fundamental  principle. — ^Sbe  requires  one  first 
cause,  oüß  ideal  of  perfection,  one  supreme  lawgiver.  And  when- 
ever reason  has  to  content  herself  with  plurality,  as  the  ultimate  and 
absolute  in  any  thing  ;  she  feels  that  she  has  not  yet  attained  a  rest- 
mgplace:  the  innate  demands  of  reason  are  not  satisfied." 

The  arguments  by  which  Steger  has  attempted  to  prove,  that 
»  did  not  teach  the  unity  of  God,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  reply. 

B,  in  oppositipn  to  them,  staudlin's  Lehrbuch  der  dogroatik,  p. 
199  etc.  and  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  Pt.  III.  ^  14,  where  it  is 
proved,  that  Moses  did  not  teach  the  existence  of  merely  a  national 
God. 

III.  5.  Among  the  texts  which  assert  the  unity  of  God,  are  the 
following :  Deut.  4:  35, 39,  "iwV)?  1^9  y^tf,  ^"^'^J]  »^^  S^lrt";  Je- 
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hovab,  he  b  God,  and  there  is  not  another  beside  him.  v.>  99, 

Jehovah,  he  is  tiod,  in  the  heavens  above  and  upon  lue  earth  be- 
neath, there  is  no  other.  Deut.  32:  39  ta'^nb«  yii^  »nn  *»:«  n« 
'nn^  I,  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God  with  me!  Is.  44:  6.  45:  5,  6, 
14,  21,  22.  46:  9.  Psalm  86:  10.  John  17:  3,  fioVo^  «Ai^Ovi^V 
^109  the  only  true  God.  John  5:  44,  uu^im  rou  /iotfou  {>tov  from  the 
only  God.-  Rom.  3:  29,  30.  1  Tun.  2:  5.  Comp.  James  2:  19.  I 
Tim.  1:  17,  fiovta  ^«ej».  Jude  25,  and  1  Cor.  8:  4 — 6,  ovdslg  ^sog 
kegog,  u  ftti  iTg^^Jg  üiog  6  nartig  /£  ov  id  nawTu  there  is  no  other 
God  but  one — one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things. 

In  the  work  on  '^  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John /^ 
^  95,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  context  of  John  17:  8,  and  1  Cor.  8: 
4 — 6,  proves,  that  God  the  Father  is  denominated  the  atUy  true 
Oodf  in  opposition  to  the  fabe  deities  of  the  heathen.  In  the  first 
passage  (v.  2)  the  phrase  naaa  aaf»S  all  flesh,  refers  to  this  contra» 
distinction  ;  and  in  the  second  passage,  it  is  expressly  mentioned. 

III.  6.  Is.  44:  8,  W'j^^ba  *n  as  ]"•«  **  There  is  no  other  Being 
beside  myself  in  whom  untx>unded  confidence  can  be  reposed,  I  know 
none."  43:  10,  b«s  nxia-filb  "»aDb  »^n  '»a»  1  am  he,  before  me  there 
was  no  God  formed.  44: 24,yjin 'nabla:a\b  ntab  bb  n^i?  njn^  "»^'^ 
\Wi  yy^i}  I  am  Jehovah  who  macie  all  things,  who  stretched  out 
the  heavens  by  myself,  who  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  myself. 

III.  7.  Deut.  6:  4,  Ihfij  nirr';  ia"»r[^  rt'jn^  Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah.  This  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  proposition  is  repeated  in  the  predicate,  as  is  the  case  in  John 
3:  31  ;  and  it  may  be  explained  by  Is.  45:  5, 6, 18.  In  these  vers- 
es, the  words  ni3>  ]•»«]  n)n^  "»aw  "  I  (he  is  called  Jehovah,  v.  1, 3, 
18)  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  no  other  Jehovah,^'  The  name  Je- 
hovah, here  used  as  the  predicate  of  Jehovah,  designates  the  great- 
ness of  Jehovah  ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  foretell  and  to 
perform  such  great  things  (v.  1 — 3,  7,  19 — ^21),  an^  to  be  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (v.  18),  which  of  course  belong 
to  him  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  wliose  greatness  might  be  com- 
pared with  his.  The  proper  name  Jehovah,  is  therefore  in  this  place 
synonymous  with  the  appellative  God ;  and  the  words,  "  I  am  Je- 
hovah, there  is  no  other  Jehovah,"  signify  the  same  as  the  words 
Jin  V.  5) :  "  besides  me,  there  is  no  God  ;"  that  is,  no  other  is,  what 
Jehovah  am — the  character  of  God,  which  belongs  to  me,  is  as- 
cribable  to  no  other. 

III.  8.  Compare  Job  4:  18,  with  15:  15.  Even  spirits  of  the 
higher  orders  ^e  not  perfectly  pure. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

Ahtolutt  ielftxiitencey  eternity ^  and  immutabilüy  of  Qod. 

As  God  does  not  derive  bis  existence  From  any  other  being,  be 
roust  have  *^  his  life  within  himseir/'— (oriTir  c/««  <V  iavx^  John  5: 
26.  This  life  in  himself,  is  nothing  else  than  his  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  existence  ;(1)  which  renders  it  impossible  that  his  existence 
should  terminatey(2)  or  that  his  power  should  he  diminished,  or  any 
change  m  him  occur,(3)  or  that  hb  existence  should  liave  had  a  be- 
gioDing;(4)  in  short,  which  renders  him  etemal.(5) 

Illustration  1. 

Tke  ahiohUdy  neeeuary  exiitence  of  Ood. 

1  Tim.  6:  16  o  f^o^og  tx^i^  u^avaola»  who  alone  has  immortali- 
ty. The  immortality  here  ascribed  to  God  exclusively,  must  be 
something  different  from  that  immortality  which  belongs  to  all  ra- 
tional beings  ;  it  must  denote  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  existence, 
such  an  existence  as  not  only  will  never  terminate,  but  which  con- 
tinues necessarily,  and  on  account  of  this  necessity  neither  bad  a 
beginning  nor  will  have  an  end ;  in  a  word,  an  eternal  life  iion 
aiwviog  1  John  5:  20.  1:  2.  Comp.  v.  1.  John  1:  1 — 3.  But  as 
absolute  immortality  belongs  to  God  exclusively,  it  follows  that  tbe 
spirits  whom  God  has  created,  are  not  necessarily  immortal ;  but  as 
tbey  began  to  exist,  so  they  may  cease  to  exbt,  if  their  Creator,  on 
whose  will  they  are  dependent,  should  not  wish  their  exbtence  to 
coDtinue. 

That  the  word  aidifios,  in  the  phrase  i(ov  aliavmg  1  John  5:  20, 
refers  not  only  to  future  existence  or  immortality,  but  also^to  past 
existence,  eternal  preexidtence ;  appears  from  1  John  1: 1,  o  ^i^  in 
^in^t  which  is  equivalent  to  h  ag%^  John  1:  1,  i.  e.  in  the  begjn- 
DiDg  of  the  world,  before  all  creatures  (John  1:  3),  from  eternity 
(Is.  43:  13  in  LXX).  See  the  «  Object  of  St.  John,"  p.  386. 
Note,  p.  437  etc. 

III.  2.  Ps.  102:  25,  27,  28,  t^^n  mw  ttj'»«)^:»  tsr^-i  ^^^^ 
\^Wi\  ifo  Tijia»^  throughout  eternity  are  thy  years — thou  art  (he) 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  terminate.  Deut.  32:  40,  ^i»*^ 
t>>b  I  live  forever.  Dan.  12:  7.  Rev.  10:  6,  Wr  «iff  tovff  attsvoQ 
tiv  tJtipwp  living  forever  and  ever. 
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III.  3.  Ps.  102:  27, 28,  fitnn  rmti  TSmv)  »m  thou  shah  endure 
— thou  art  the  same.  This  immutability  of  the  essence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  renders  tiie  immutability  of  his  purposes  the  more 
certain  (^26). 

On  account  of  the  immutability  and  indestructibility  of  his  nature^ 
God  is  called  aq'^agxog  incorruptible,  Rom.  1:  23.  1  Tim.  1:  17. 

III.  4.  Ps.  90:  2,  bfij  rtljN  n^iy^n?  ölbi^Q  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity thou  art  God. 

III.  5.  Rom.  I:  20^  utdiog  aviaS  dvvanig  uui  ^tiornQ  bis  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead. 


SECTION    XXX. 


Iru:omparahh  excellence  or  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes. 

As  the  highest  excellences  by  which  other  beings  are  distinguish- 
ed, must  be  regarded  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  diyine 
attributes ;  God  is  termed  the  incomparable  One  (sanctus,  a^ioe, 
^^"^R  ;(1)  or  be  is  the  being  who  is  separate  from  all  other  bebgs, 
(2)  and  who  cannot  be  compared  to  any  ofber.(3)  This  incompara- 
ble excellence,  which  philosophers  and  divines  have  denominated 
the  infinity{4)  or  the  boundless  perfection  of  God^S)  refers  to  his 
boliness,(6)  his  justice,(7)  his  power/8)  and  in  short,  to  each  di- 
vine perfection.  If  applied  to  bis  power,  it  is  termed  omnipotence ; 
(9)  if  to  his  knowledge,  omniscience. (10)  Both  are  included  in  the 
expres^on,  omnipresence.(ll)  And  on  account  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness, he  is  called  the  blessed  God  (fiaxagiog  ^iog  1  Tim.  1:  11.  6: 
15,)  who  needs  the  aid  of  no  other,  because  he  is  self  existent,  (all 
tbiugs  depending  on  him,(  1 2)  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
grace)  nuca  x^Q^i  1  Pet.  5:  10,)  and  love  itself  ayanii  1  John  4: 8, 
16  (13.) 

iLLaSTRATION    I. 

h.  &  3,  n^iftöx  nhrr;  «;inp^  tbinp^ttjiip,  holy,  holy,  holy  is  Je- 
hovah of  hosts.  Ezek.  38:  23,  '»nJJ^pnn  «  1  have  proved  myself 
the  beomparable  One."  Ps.  22:  4.  99:  3,  5,  9.  Ill:  9  (here  the 
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giedicate  M'lia  is  placed  with  ^inp,  as  in  Pa.  99:  3)  Rev.  4:  &9 
^f*og^  »ftogy  ay$o9  uvgiog  6  ^iog  6  napxotgatwQ  holy^  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty. 

III.  2.  1  Tim.  6:  16,  ^mg  ot%m»  angoanop,  0¥  tJSiP  ovdtic 
up^Qwnwv,  ovdi  iditv  dvvaxai,  dwelling  io  inaccessible  light,  whom 
00  roan  hath  seen  or  can  see.  1  Tim.  6:  16.  (^Ilj?,  according  to  its 
primitive  import,  as  is  known,  signifies,  ''  io  $eparate  a  thing  ficom 
others.") 

III.  8.  Ex;  15:  1 1,  rfirt*;  n3bs  "ö  who  is  like  thee,  Jehovah  ? 
Ps.  T7:  14,  ti'^»5  bina  V«|-^a  who  is  so  great  a  God  as  thou  God 
art?  Is.  40:  25,  »in|j  'nafct'»  njmi  '*?i'*sin  '»»•bfij  "  to  whom  will 
joa  compare  me  ?"  whom  shalf  1  resemble  ?  saith  the  holy  One, 
Wtp,^  See  also,  on  this  incomparableness  of  God,  the  following 
pass^:  Ps.  86:  8— 10.  89:  7—9.  113:  5.  148:  13.  The  ex- 
pression a^'/on;^  toJ  ^<oi;  Heb.  12:  10,  seems  also  to  signify  the 
superior  perfections  of  God,  in  general ;  as  well  his  happiness  as 
his  moral  perfection.  Vide  Comm.  in  loc.  note  n. 

III.  4.  Ps.  145:  3,  "^jyn  'j-'fij  *»"*3^.^ — LXX,  tijg  fnyalmavptig 
aitov  ov%  iaT$  niga^  his  greatness  is  unsearchable — has  no  end. 

III.  5.  In  Job  11:  7 — the  immensity  of  God  is  represented  in  a 
poetic  manner,  according  to  height,  depth,  length,  and  breadth.^ 

III.  6.  1  Pet.  1 :  15,  16,  o/io«  yipio&i^  Sri  tyei  aytog  eif^i  be  ye 
holy,  because  I  am  holy.  As  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially  bis  holiness,  are  distinguished  from  the  characteristics  of  all 
other  beings,  by  their  greatness  and  elevation ;  so  also  should  that 
people,  whom  be  has  separated  from  others,  {ytpog  ixXtmop,  t&pog 
a^iop,  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people  1  Pet.  2:  9,)  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  their  lives  and  principles,  Lev.  20:  22, 
23  ;  so  tbat  the  people  of  God  may  be  distinguished  from  others, 
not  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  blessing  (v.  24,)  but  also 
by  their  conduct ;  or  that  they  may  be  a  peculiar  people,U7in]D  v.  26. 

III.  7.  Is.  5:  16,  nj^'jata  tt;*?]::  aJW^rt  b«rt  God  who  is  holy, 
shall  be  sancufied  in  righteousness. 

111.  8.     Ps.   17:  14.  comp,  with  v.  12,  13.     Ps.  98:  1,  ^i^^l 


^  Michaolis  has  elaeidated  the  meaning  of  oin|^,  id  a  very  appropriate  manner, 
by  the  pbraeeof  Horace:  *'Nil  habena  aimile^yel  aecunilum.''  Sapplem.  ad 
Lex.  Heb. 

S  The  immensity  of  God,  is  that  attribote  of  his  greatness,  which  consists  in 
its  SQstainiog  no  relation  to  any  known  measure  or  standard  ; — his  infinity  aigni- 
fies,  that  no  diyine  perfection  wiU  admit  of  comparison  with  any  finite  ezeellenoe. 
Bee  Cards*  Religtonsphiloeophie,  S.  964. 
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1o*lR  his  holy  arm.  1  Pet.  3:  14,  15.  "Be  not  Afraid  of  your  ene- 
mieV^  but  honour  God  so  much,  as  to  believe  htm  more  power&rl 
and  terrible,  than  the  most  terrible  enemies,'^  iyuiaatt  roV  ^«oV  ip 
ta7g  xagdlaig  ufKoif  sanctify  the  Lord  in  your  hearts.  Luke  1:  49, 
Inoitiai  fiO&  fifyaXtTa  6  tvvaTog,  »ai  ayiov  to  opona  aviou  he  that  is 
mighty  hath  done  wonders  for  me,  and  venerable  is  his  name« 

III.  9.  As  God  is  subject  to  no  other  being,  and  as  no  being 
can  be  compared  to  him  in  any  perfection  (^  28 ;)  it  follows,  that 
no  one  cad  resist  his  supreme  and  all-contrdling  power.  Is.  43:  13. 
John  10:  29.  Rom.  8:  31,  35  eta.  1  Cor.  15:  27.  And  hence 
nothing  is  impossible  with  God ;  Gen.  18:  14^  Luke  1:  37.  Jer.  32. 
27.  Mark  10:  27,  and  he  doth  whatsoever  he  will.  Is.  46:  10  etc. 
ni^jAj  ^ÄDl^-bD]  n«ipn  "»nsw?  nqfi«  saying,  my  purpose  shall  staod, 
and"!  will  accomplbh  all  my  pleasure.  Ps.  135:  6.  115:  3.  Eph.  1: 
11,  -aivxu  htgya^v  %axa  xriv  ßovX^v  xov  ^eXiiftatog  avrov  working 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  And  the  power 
of  God  IS  the  more  unlimited,  because  in  the  formation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  he  is  not  a  mere  artificer,  whose  wishes  could  be 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  preexistent  matter ;  but  is  a  proper 
Creator,  who  by  his  fiat  gave  existence  to  both  the  matter  ani}  the 
form  of  the  world.  This  boundlessness  of  the  divine  power,  which 
makes  all  creation  dependant  solely  on  the  divine  will,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  actually  created  this  world  by  his  will ;  is  described 
in  the  foltowtng  passages  :  Ps.  33:  9,  comp.  v.  6.  Rev.  4:  11.  Jer. 
28:  17. 

III.  10.  That  God  has  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  all  those  poe- 
sible  things  which  shall  actually  occur  («^  22.  lUust.  11,)  but  also 
of  all  those  possible  things  which  never  did  or  will  take  place  ; — or 
in  other  words,  that  God  possesses  scientiam  mediam  (scientiam 
simplicis  intelligentiae,)  is  taught  by  the  following  passages :  Jer. 
38:  17—20.  1  Sam.  23:  11—13.  Matt.  11:  21—23. 

III.  ll.  A  being  is  said  to  be  omnipresent,  whose  agency  and 
knowledge  extend  to  every'  place,  or  are  confined  to  no  particular 
place.  To  the  universal  agency  of  God,  the  following  passages  re« 
for :  Amos  9:  2  etc.  Acts  17:  27,  28,  ov  fiaxgav  ano  twog  ixuarov 
i^fAWP  vnoQxu '  iv  avt^  fig  C^fAip  xal  x&povfte^a  xal  la  gap  he  is  not 
iiu:  from  each  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  And  bis  omniscience  b  alluded  to  in  Ps.  139:  6^*--12.  Jer. 
23:  23.  That  God  is  not  circumscribed  or  limited  by  place  or 
space,  is  taught  in  1  Kings  8:  27,  'I'Jis^?'',  «A  ö-^öwn  vy^  B':ö«n 
the  heavens  and  the  heavens  of  heavens  cannot  contain  tnee.  Is. 
66:  1.  John  4:  20 — ^24.     We  however,  are  not  able  to  comprehend 
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the  relation  which  the  substance  of  God  bears  to  the  objects  which 
he  beholds,  or  on  which  he  exerts  his  agency.  Nor  ought  we  to  be 
surprised  at  this  incomprebenmbiiity ;  for  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
heod  the  mode  of  the  presence  even  of  a  human  soul ;  and  can  on- 
ly infer  that  presence,  from  its  agency,  and  the  appearances  man- 
ifested at  a  particular  place ;  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
mdt  ofthat  presence  which  belongs  to  the  unknown  substance  of  a 
spiritual  being.  Compare  Michaelis'  Dogmatik,  ^  39.  p.  174.  and. 
Reiobard's  Dogmatik,  ^  36.  p.  115. 

III.  12.    All  thingi  dependent  on  God. 

Rom.  11:  34 — 36,  w  «vtov  xm  nivta  to  him  are  all  things*  Acts 
17 :  25,  ov  TiQoodfo^ivo^  r$pog^  ouroV  i^ovg  naa$  £W^y  »<**  fyoi^y  xa$ 
tinana  he  doth  not  need  any  thing,  he  giveth  unto  all,  life  and 
breath  and  all  things. 

As  God  alone  possesses  an  absolutely  necessary  existence  {^  29, 
Dlust.  1,)  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  all  other  things  b  a  de- 
peodeot  existence ;  and  as  there  is  no  necessary  cause  of  the  exist* 
eoce  of  things,  at  which  reason  is  obliged  to  stop,  excepting  God ; 
it  appears  that  the  ei^istence  of  all  things  depends  ultimately  on  God, 
Jolm  1:  1,  2.  And  he  is  the  Creator,  not  only  of  living  creatures, 
but  also  of  inanimate  objects  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things  (Illust.  9.)  Now,  the  more  independent  God  is,  and  the 
more  unlimited  his  power  over  all  things,  considered  as  being  his 
property  in  the  strictest  sense ;  the  greater^  should  be  that  rever- 
ence with  which  we  should  adore  his  free  bounty  and  unmerited 
patience,  long  suffering,  and  forbearance  ;•  1  John  4:  10,  19,  avzoi 
ngmog  i^yantjaiv  17/uäc  he  first  loved  us.  Rom.  9:  22,  noXXn  fiaxpo- 
^vftlff-^nXavzoc  tijs  ^o|^ff  im  attsvrj  IXiovg  much  long  sufienng-^the 
riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy.  On  this  passage,  see 
the  second  Dissertation  op  the  epistles  to  the  Col.  and  Phil.  Note 
165. 

III.  13.  1  Pet.  5:  10,  6  Otog  naatj^  x^Q^^os  the  God  of  all 
grace :  this  properly  stands  for  0  ^tog  og  iat$  naaa  x^Q^  the  God 
who  üaQ  graoe,  Deuselementissimus.  Vide  Observv.  ad  analogiam 
et  syntaxin  E^raioam,  p.  234.  In  the  passage  1  John  4:  16,  x\m 
substantive  ayann  stands  in  the  place  of  the  superlative,  Deus  longe 
omnium  amantissioius.  Vid.  ibid.  p.  22. 

^  Job  40:  3— G.  42:  6.  Rom.  0:  20  etc.  S  §  94.  Illust.  8. 
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PART  IL 

OF  CREATION  AND  PRO¥IDENCE. 

SECTION  XXXI. 

Every  thing  which  exists,  was  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  produc- 
ed by  the  will  of  Ood. 

Agreeably  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  Being  which  has  been  already 
established  (^  20),  and  which  is  now  to  be  more  particularly  eluci- 
dated: God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,(l)  i.  e.  the  world, 
(2)  or(3)  the  universe,(4)  all  things  visible(5)  and  invisible,  ani- 
mate^ and  inanimate  ;(6)  in  other  words,  he,  by  an  act  of  his  will, 
(7)  brought  into  existence(8)  that  which  had  -no  exbtence,  and 
which  began  to  exist  only  because  he  willed  it,  or  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efficiency  of  the  divine  will.(9)  The  chaotic  mass, 
also,  out  of  which  our  earth'  was  formed,(10)  did  not  exist  fiom 
eternity ,(11)  but  was  created  by  God,  was  produced  by  his  will. 

Illustration  1. 

Gen.  1:1,  ynfijrj  nfiJi  ta^ö^rt  nfij  ta-'rrV«  (nt):j)  «na  God  creat- 
ed the  heavens  and  the  earth/ Ps.  121:  2. ''l  02:  26.  As  the^earth 
consists  of  land  and  water,^  the  inspired  writers,  instead  of  heaven 
and  earth,  use  the  expression,  the  heavens  and  the  water  (or  sea) 
and  the  land  (or  earth);  see  Ps.  146:  6.  Acts  14:  15,  og  inoitiot 
TOP  ovgavov  xa!  ztjp  pjv  xal  t^v  ^akaaaap,  »al  napta  ra  ip  avxolg 
who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  all  things  in 
them  ;  compare  Rev.  10:  6.  14:  7,  Neh.  9:  6. 

III.  2.     Acts  17:  24,  6  nocrfoag  top  xoofiop  who  made  the  world. 

III.  3.  Col.  1:  16,  t«  napTa  ra  ip  TOtg  ovgopolg  nal  rtt  inl  riig 
yng  all  things  which  are  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth.  Jer.  10: 
11,  12.  comp.  V.  16,  ibn— ban  the  earth — all  things. 

111.  4.  Heb.  2:  1 0.  3:  4,  ti  ov  tu  napTu — Bi  ov  Tsi  nupra — o 
Ttt  napTtt  xaTaaxfvaaag,  &i6g  he  from  whom  are  all  thmgs — by 
whom  are  all  things  ; — ^he  who  formed  all  things,  is  God.  comp.  1 
Cor.  8:6.  Rom.  11:36. 


1  John  1:  4.  §  30.  Illutt.  12.  3  Gen.  1:  3.  v.  3.  3  Gen.  1:  9  etc. 
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III.  5.  Col.  1:  16,  ta  o^tm  nai  ta  aogtcra  things  visible  and 
things  invisible. 

III.  6.  John  1:3,  ;f«pfe  avtou  tytv^to  ovdt  h,  6  yiyove  without 
him  was  nothing  made  which  was  made. 

Note.  In  the  work,  "  Über  den  Zweck  Johannis,"  (p.  183 
etc.),  it  is  remarked,  that  the  words  )fo»(>f9— ^i/ov^f  would  be  a  sti- 
perfluous  supplement  to  nivra  di  avtov  iywto,  if  they  were  not 
directed  against  a  party  of  Gnostics,  who  regarded  God  as  the  crea- 
tor of  only  the  invisible  world,  whilst  they  ascribed  the  creation  of 
the  visible  world  {»oofio^  verse  10),  to  another  power  unacquainted 
widiGod. 

III.  7.  Psalm  33:  6,  'rt)Tr\  '^^'tn  by  the  word  of  Jehovah,  v.  9, 
10^2  ii^at  Ä:irt  '^Xii  '^»fij  hm  he  spake  and  it  existed,  he  com- 
manded and  it  stood  there.  Is.  48:  13,  nn^  «in»?;  tarj*»^»  •'3K  «pj? 
when  I  call  unto  them,  they  stand  up  together.  Thus,  in  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  11:3,  the  word  »^^  (Gen.  1: 1)  is  explained  as 
denoting  a  production  by  the  word  of  will  of  God,  ^^/im  ^iov' 
umI  in  Rev.  4:  11,  ^m  to  ^«X>;/ua  aov  iial  (va  nanta)^  xmi  intzlo&ti'' 
•w  by  ihv  will  (all  things)  are,  and  were  created,  or,  "  in  conse- 
quence ot  tb^  will,  all  things  came  into  existence  or  were  created ;" 
the  signification  here  given  to  nal,  is  its  signification  in  Luke  12: 38 
comp.  Mark  13:  35.  James  4:  13,  aii/iegov  »al  avgtop  to  day  or  to- 
morrow. It  is  true,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  mode  of  the  divine 
agency  m  creation,  or  the  nature  of  the  creative  will.  But  even 
the  imperfect  idea  of  creation,  which  at  least  excludes  a  preexistent 
matter  and  all  external  auxiliary  means,  and  ascribes  the  incompre- 
hensible work  of  creation  to  God  alone,  is  of  great  importance  to 
us.  Compare  ^  30.  lUust.  9,  IS. 

III.  8.  Heb.  11:3,  iii  to  (ni  ix  qa&irofjitpoiv  tec  ßhnofuva  yi/- 
oy/yiM  so  that  the  thing  which  we  see,  were  not  formed  out  of 
any  thing  preexistent.  The  same  thing  is  thus  expressed  in^  2 
Mace.  7:  ^,  ^|  ov»  ovtmv  tnoitiotv  ait  a  (roV  ovgavop  uai  ti^v  ftjp) 
0  ^iog.  In  this  case,  ipa^v6fi€pa  is  equivalent  to  ovta ;  for  as  there 
existed  nothing  except  God,  which  could  see  or  know,  tpaivofoptt 
must  signify  something  which  was  visible  to  Mm  (God),  and  con- 
sequentlv  the  sense  must  be  this :  God  did  not  create  the  world  out 
of  any  thing. 

See  Conmient.  on  Heb.  11:  3,  Note  e. 

III.  9.  Gen.  1:  1,  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in 
^  beginning ;"  i.  e.  when  he  created  the  world,  there  was  a  be- 
giomng  made  to  every  thing  except  God.  John  1:  1 — 3,  TiaWafyc- 
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♦«to — 0  y{vo¥i  all  things  were  made*— which  were  made.  John  ITi 
5,  24,  TiQQ  tov  xo¥  noofiop  eJvai—irgo  naraßoX^g  xoa/iov  before  the 
world  was, — before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  Eph*  1:  4.  1 
Pet-  1:  20.  Ps.  90:  2. 

III.  10.  If  we  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the  earth  is  repre- 
sented (Gen.  1:  2)  as  the  formation  out  of  a  mass  of  preexisteot 
matter,  we  must  nevertheless  regard  this  formation,  not  as  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  the  preexistent  mass  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
etkct  of  the  same  creative  will,  or  omnipotence,  by  which  God  had 
previously  created  the  heavens  and  the  chaotic  mass  out  of  which 
our  earth  was  formed.  Gen.  1:  3,  6,  9,  11,  14,  20,  24,  nxjfiC'n 
V^b»  and  God  said ;  compare  with  Ps.  33:  6,  rrjn'l-na'pj  by  the 
word  of  Jehovah. 

NoT£.  In  the  Dissertation  on  the  "  Object  of  the  death  of  Je- 
sus," appended  to  the  Comment,  on  Hebrews,^  it  is  said :  "  In  the 
formation  of  the  earthy  whatever  God  willed»  instantly  existed  just 
as  he  wished  it.  The  interval  between  the  production  of  things  in 
the  beginning  of  one  day,  and  the  production  of  others  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another,  only  facilitated  to  spectators  (the  superior 
spirits),  the  discrimination  and  contemplation  of  the  divine  works. 
To  these  spirits,  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  spectators  of  the 
production  of  their  own  world  and  themselves ;.  the  truth,  that  Grod 
is  the  author  of  every  thing  which  exists,  would  be  presented  io  the 
most  visible  and  distinct  manner,  by  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
earth  before  their  eyes.  The  earthy  which  they  6rst  beheld  *'  with- 
out form  and  void,"  in  a  short  time  appeared  before  their  eyes 
clothed  in  magni6cence.  And  as  it  did  not  at  once  arrive  at  this 
state,  but  during  successive  portions  of  time  ;  they  could  the  more 
easily  perceive  and  contemplate  the  principal  kinds  of  excellence 
which  the  omnipotent  will  of  the  Creator  gradually  bestowed  on 
this  work  of  his  ;  and  by  comparing  each  successive  state  of  the 
earth  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  they  could  appre- 
ciate the  peculiar  value  of  every  successive  exertion  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  suitableness  of  every  new  arrangement ;  and  thus  be- 
come the  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  God  in  the  other  world,"  Comp.  ^  32.  Illust.  4. 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  objections,  which 
those  who  regard  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  as  a  mytholo- 
gical or  allegorical  narrative,  or  as  a  philosophical  speculation,  urge 
against  the  literal,  historical  interpretation  of  it.  A  collection  of  the 
principal  views  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  creation,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and  against  them, 

1  P.  621  etc. 
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is  oootamed  in  ^*  Eicbboro's  Urgeschichte,"  edited  by  Gabler,  with 
notes  and  an  Introduction,  II  parts  in  3  vols.  1790—90.  compare 
(Bauer's)  "  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Leipsic,  1796,  ^ 
64 — 66.    They  may  be  reduced  to  the  followiog : 

1.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  a  real  and  true  history, 
which  must  be  interpreted  in  a  more  or  less  literal  manner. 

2.  It  b  not  a  true  and  real  history ;  but 

(a)  A  historical  fiible.  In  refutation  of  this  opinion,  see  Ewald's 
Religionslehre  der  Bibel,  Vol.  L  p.  147,  and  Bauer's  Hebrä- 
ische Mythologie,  B.  I.  S.  67—76. 

(b)  A  phik»ophem — the  reflections  of  some  ancient 'sage.  On 
this  view  of  tlie  subject,  see  Ziegler's  Critique  on  the  dogma 
of  creation,  in  Henke's  Mag.  Vol.  U.  and  Bauer's  Hebrew 
Mythology,  Vol.  I.  p.  63  etc.  Staiidlin's  Lehrbuch  der  Dog- 
matik. 

(c)  An  allegory,  poesy,  a  figurative  representation.  See  Teller's 
Aelteste  Tbeodicee,  and  Ewald,  ubi  supra,  p.  133  etc. 

In  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  (advanced  in  Ur- 
gesch.  in  Repertor.  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  Pt.  4),  that 
the  account  of  the  creation,  is  a  fiction  of  Moses,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  sanctification  ot  the 
Sabbath  or  Seventh  day ;  we  find  the  following  remarks,  in  the 
'^  Dissert,  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesus,"  (p.  623  etc.)  : 
''  Such  a  holy  fraud  militates  against  the  accredited  authority  of  a 
divine  messenger.— 'It  would  have  cast  suspicion  on  the  authority  of 
Moses,  and  could  not  have  answered  the  intended  purpose ;  for  it 
was  only  the  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  Moses,  which  could, 
in  the  view  of  the  Israelites,  have  imparted  the  sanction  of  a  divine 
institution  to  the  law  relative  to  the  observance  of  tbe  Sabbath." 

And  in  answer  to  the  objections  to  the  literal  mterpretation  of 
Gen.  cb.  1  :  '<  how  could  the  succession  of  day  and  night  be  effect- 
ed^ prior  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  tbe  relation  between  the  sun 
and  our  earth,  was  first  established  ;  and  how  could  vegetation  have 
taken  place  on  the  third  day,  without  the  solar  heat  ?"  it  is  remark- 
ed in  tbe  same  work :  "  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  light  which 
caused  the  dbtinction  between  day  and  night,  should  have  proceed- 
ed firom  the  sun  ; — and  for  tbe  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, the  omnipotence  of  God  required  not  the  influence  of  the  solar 
rays." 

III.  11 .  We  have  no  occasion  to  deny,  that  when  our  earth  was 
formed,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  universe,  (Gen.  1:  1),  though 
for  the  particular  reasons  the  whole  was  ^nbi  nrin  Gen.  1:2;  yet 
the  mass  forthwith  received  the  particular  form  and  structure  which 
is  described  Gen.  1:  3  etc.    In  other  words,  we  may  well  admit 
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that  the  creation  of  the  chaotic  mass,  preceded  its  formation  mto  a 
world,  by  an  imperceptibly  brief  space  of  time.  Compare  Gen.  2: 
1—^.  Ex.  20:  11,  where  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  the  ere- 
tion  of  the  universe  are  combined.  With  regard  to  God,  who  has 
happiness  within  himself,  and  is  independent  of  all  things  without 
himself;  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  date  the  existence  of  the  world, 
earlier  or  later.^  And  as  for  the  arguments  derived  from  particular 
productions  of  nature,  in  favor  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  our  earth  ; 
— they  by  no  means  establish  the  point  in  support  of  which  they 
are  adduced ;  because  neither  the  causes  of  these  productions  nor  the 
length  of  time  requisite  for  their  formation,  can  be  certainly  deter- 
mined ;  and  the  hypotheses  formed  on  this  subject,  have  no  author- 
ity, being  merely  the  conjectures  of  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  earth. 


SECTION   XXXII. 

Mediate  creation. 


God  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  mediate  Creator(l)  of  all  those 
things  which  are  generated  by  others ;  because  he  created  all  the 
creatures  and  things  which  propagate,  and  he  endowed  them  with 
the  power  of  propagation,  for  the  very  purpose  that  they  should 
bring  forth  "  after  their  kind."(2)  In  like  manner,  God  is,  proper- 
ly speaking,  the  source  from  which  all  living  creatures  derive  the 
good  which  flows  to  them  through  the  medium  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures.(3)  For  from  God  all  creatures  derive  their  powers,  which 
were  bestowed  on  them  with  a  view(4)  to  their  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  one  anotber.(5)  To  God,  therefore,  our  gratitude  is  due, 
for  all  the  good  which  we  derive  from  the  powers  and  agency  of 
universal  nature.(6) 

Illustration  I. 

Acts  17:  25,  aviog  diiovg  naai  Cfo^v  he  gave  life  to  aU.  v.  28, 
fy  avtf^  iofiep  *^  by  him  we  were  brought  into  existence — to  Iiim  we 
are  indebted  for  our  being.'^  See  Dissert.  I,  in  libror.  N.  T. 
liistor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  92 ;  where  the  whole  passage  is  thus  render- 

1  JeruMlem*!  '<  MediUtiont  etc."  Ft  II.  p.  448  etc. 
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ed :  *'  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  our  comfortable  existence  {Ccifnp), 
Car  the  continuance  of  our  powers  (»«yoi;^e^o),  and  even  for^our  ex- 
istence itself  {iirfAipy*  1  Tim,  4:  4  etc.  nav  utiofiadiov  every 
creature  of  God.  Matt.  6:  30.  comp.  Heb.  2: 11,  /|  iyos  narug  all 
are  of  one.  Eccl.  12:  1,  T'JI^s  thy  Creator.  Job.  33:  4,  btj-m-i 
^3nt)9  tbe  Spirit  of  God  made  me.  Rev.  8:  9,  to  rghov  xmp 
«rMTfiaroiy  tbe  third  part  of  the  creatures. 

III.  2.  In  Gen.  1:  28.  22:  11  etc.  it  is  said,  God  created  man 
and  animals  and  plants,  ordaining  that  they  should  perpetuate  their 
species.  And  in  Gen.  8:  17.  9:  1,  we  learn,  that  according  to  the 
divine  purpose,  this  propagation  was  to  continue  after  the  flood. 

III.  3.  Hos.  2:  21,23.  comp.  Psalm  104:  27,28.  145: 15  etc. 
ipff^  fi^Dfipnie  Drj^  jq^  nriM  thou  givest  to  them  their  food  in  its 

J  roper  time.  1 47  :  8  etc.  'l4.  Job  38 :  41.  Jer.  5  :  24.  14 :  22. 
latt.  5 :  45,  to»  iiXiov  avtov  a¥attXli&—»al  ßg^x^^  maketh  his  sun 
arise— and  sendeth  nun.  6:  25—33.  1  Tim.  6:  17,  Acts  14:  17, 
oigapif^tp  Movg  vitovg  ual  natßovg  Ku^oifogovg^  ifinmkwv  rgoif^g 
*ai  tv^oavvfjg  tag  nagdlag  niiwv  gave  us  ram  fix>m  heaven  and  fruit- 
ful seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  nourishment  and  joy.  17:  25,  didovg 
la  nawta'  v.  28,  h  avt^  Cafuv  to  him  we  owe  it,  that  we  live  in 
prosperity  and  gladness,  see  Illust.  1. 

III.  4.  It  seems  as  if  God,  who  could  certainly  have  created  the 
world  in  an  instant,  employed  a  series  of  days  in  forming  it,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  angels,  (who  were  present  at  the  crea- 
tion, Job  38:  4 — ^7,)  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  bis 
plans ;  and  that  the  narrative  of  it  might  be  adapted  to  our  compre- 
hension, and  yet  be  true  and  convey  to  us  dbtinct  and  correct  views 
of  his  designs.  Compare  ^  31.  Illust.  10  Note. 

III.  5.  Gen.  1:  14—17,^  etc.  8:  22.  Ps.  104:  10—24. 
1  Tim.  4:  3.  ßguifiuta  S  6  ^tog  ixiufiv  iig  futakfi^&p  meats  which 
God  created  to  be  received. 

^  III.  6.  1  Tim.  4:  3  etc.  1  Cor.  lOj  26,  30  etc.  Rom.  14:  6« 
0  h^lav,  uuQiof  ioHh,  fiiagmit^aQ  ttf  ^«qi  he  that  eateth,  eateth 
to  the  Lord,  for  be  givetb  thanks  to  God.  1:  20.  Psalm  104:  1, 33 
etc.  147:  7. 


SECTION   XXXIII. 

Preservatum  of  the  world. 

We  are  the  more  indebted  to  God  for  tbe  powers  and  properties 
of  nature,  and  for  the  benefits  we  derive  from  them ;  because  the 
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worldy  evea  when  created,  cannot  support  itself,  but  is  upheld  by 
him  who  formed  it.(l)  For  the  creatures  could  not  continue  in  ex- 
istence and  be  active,  if  God  did  not  will  their  continuance  in  being, 
and  their  retention  of  those  powers  by  which  they  act.  (Ps.  104: 29. 
comp.  ^  S9.  lUust.  1.)  The  same  divine  power(2)  which  created 
the  universe,  also  upholds  it.(3) 

Illustration  1. 

All  things  belong,  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  to  him  who 
brought  them  into  existence.  He  is  Lord  over  the  universe,  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  can  be  lord  over  any  thing :  Ps.  50: 10-— 12, 
^ntcbza^  b^n  "^^  the  earth  belongs  to  me  and  the  fulness  of  it.  Matt. 
11:  25.  Acts  17:  24,  ovgivov  %ai  y^g  Kvgiog  vna^x^^  being  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  1  Cor.  8:  4 — 6,  ilg  »vgiog  one  Lord. 

That  xvQMg  is  here  a  name  of  God,  denoting  his  universal  Lord- 
ship, is  proved  in  the  work  "  On  the  object  of  St.  John's  Gospel," 
p.  463,  from  the  following  considerations :  1 .  Because  the  phrases, 
yeyofiipoi  {>€0i  and  ^<o2  xal  nvgioi,  in  v.  5,  are  evidently^  synony- 
mous ;  and  2.  Because  we  find,  in  v.  6,  that  '&i6g  ii  ou  ra  nana,  and 
KVQiog  d$  ov  TO  napTa,  are  considered  as  two  predicates  of  the  same 
import.  Comp,  dui  and  i*  Rom.  3:  30.  Gabler,  in  his  Theolog. 
Journal,  proves  that  nvgiog  with  and  without  the  article,  is  used  as 
well  of  God  as  of  Jesus  Christ.  Vol.  L  p.  11. 

III.  2.  Heb.  1:  3,  compared  with  11:  3.  In  the  first  passage, 
we  find  (ptgwp  ra  navta  rqi  ^tiiiaxt  trig  dvpafictog  avrou  supporting 
all  things  with  the  word  of  his  power ;  and  in  the  second,  voovfup 
nuntigxia^tti  tovg  aimvag  ^rifian  &iov  we  know  that  the  world  was 
formed  by  the  word  of  God.  In  the  former,  the  preservation  of  the 
universe  is  ascribed  to  ^ijfia  ^aov'  and  in  the  latter,  creation  is  refer- 
red to  the  same  divine  atribute.  To  this  place  belongs  also  the 
text,  2  Pet.  3:  5,  yij  iS  vdaiogxal  dC  vdaxog  awiotciaa,  ry  xov  <tiov 
Xoym  "  the  earth  was  produced  by  the  divine  will  (Gen.  1:  9,)  out 
of  the  water  (v.  2,  9) ;  and  in  like  manner  was  preserved  by  the  di- 
vine will,  notwitlistanding  the  water  (of  the  flood)."  (jiia  signifies 
notudth$tand%ng/m  Rom.  2:  27.  4:  11.  I  Tim.  2: 15.  and  thus  the 
Hebrew  a  is  used  Deut.  1:  32,  -»a-ja  and  Ps.  78:  32,  nö<T-iM). 

Comp.  Ps.  104^6—9.  Job  38:  IÖ,  11.— The  word  ow^ffrwaa 
is  used  for  avpiormaa  ijp,  and  has  in  this  place  a  twofold^  meaning. 
In  connexion  with  the  first  preposition  iJl,  it  signifies  the  origin'  and 

1  There  are  other  instancet  in  which  a  single  word  has  a  doable  signification, 
and  thoof  h  but  mentioned  bat  once,  stands  in  more  than  a  single  connexion :  e. 
g.  Heb.  5:  11 .  and  Til.  2:  6,  8. 

9  On  this  signification  of  9vrUmjfu,  compare  Kypke,  on  2  Pet.  3:  5.  and 
Schlensner's  Lex.  in  toc.  No.  4. 
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productioo  of  the  earth  from  the  water ;  but  in  coDDexion  with  the 
second  preposition  iti^  it  signifies  the^  preservation^  of  the  earth, 
which  b  also  ascribed  to  the  l6yogBiov\n  2  Pet.  3:  7.^ 

III.  3.  Acts  17:  25,  aixog  d$dovg  nac&nvonif' — v.  28,  xivovfii^a 
he  gave  breath  to  all — we  move.  Both  expressions  refer  to  the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  the  natural  faculties  and  powers. 
Com{>are  Dissert.  I,  in  libror.  N.  Test,  aliquot  loca,  p.  92.  Col.  1: 
17,  ra  navta  Iv  aixt}  cwtoTtiKi  by  him  all  things  subsist,  compar- 
ed with  Heb.  1:  3.  Neh.  9:  6,  A?" ntj  n^h»  nn«  thou  preservest 
them  all.  Gabler,  in  his  Journal  (for  1807,)  shews  that  the  pre- 
servation and  creation  of  the  world,  may  be  separated,  although  both 
are  contained  in  the  proposition  :  "  the  entire  ground  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world,  is  in  the  will  of  God."  "  The  same  eternal  and 
immutable  act  of  God,  is,  by  the  idea  of  creation,  referred  to  the 
origin  and  being  of  the  world ;  and  by  the  idea  of  preservation,  to 


SECTION  XXXIV. 


Ute  divine  government  of  the  world. 
The  L(yrd  of  the  world,  also  govems{\)  the  world,  and  overrules 
the  various  operations  of  natural  causes  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpo6es.(2)  The  world  consists  partly  of  mechanical,  and  partly  of 
free  moral  agents.  As  the  latter  constitute  the  great  object  of  crea- 
tion,(3)  the  divine  government  of  the  world  consists  in  this :  that 
God  pays  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  the  free  actions  of  all  ration- 
al beings  (§  17,)  and  that  he  governs  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a 
manner  accordant  with  the  great  moral  end  which  he  has  in  view. 
^  18.  lUust.  7. 

Illustration  1. 

Ps.  145:  13,  irö^>-bs  nisljö  ^ns^b»  thy  kingdom  is  an  eter- 
nal kingdom.    Ps!'66:  7,  B^i  In-jnaaaic»  he  governs  by  his 


1  This  18  a  very  coroinon  elliptis,  which  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  idiom,  in 
the  Ohservv.  ad  analogriam  et  sjrnUxin  Ebraicam,  p.  135  etc.  See  also  Dissert. 
II,  in  libror.  N.  T.  histor.  aiiqoot  loca,  p.  96. 

«  The  word  awUmifu  likewise  signifies,  to  preserve,  in  Col.  1: 17.  See  Dissert. 
I,  In  Epist.  ad  Coloes.  Note  26.  andSehlensner's  Lex.  snp.  eit  No. 
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power  forever.     1  Tim.  1: 17,  ßaciXsug  x£v  aiiivanß  Governor  of  the 
worlds.  1  Chron.  29:  11,  12. 

Note.  Id  the  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews  (ch.  1:  3.  Note  e.),  it  is 
remarked  that  ßaoiXivg  rcSy  aid^tup  cannot  well  signify  here,  eternal 
Governor ;  because  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  St.  Paul, 
who  places  three  adjectives  in  immediate  succession,  to  say  alwioq' 
and  because  the  predicate  eternal  is  comprehended  in  the  subse- 
quent word  aq>^agtog.  Michaelis  remarks  that  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion tk^y  among  the  Rabbins,  commonly  signifies  Uforld;  and  that 
the  plural  ti^za!:^«  almvfQ,  probably  originated  from  a  Rabbinical  di- 
vision of  the  world  mto  upper  and  lower.  Introduction  to  N.  T. 
Pt.  U.  p.  1378,  4th  edition. 

III.  2.  Ephes.  1:11,  ivigyoiv  nivxa  ttava  ri^y  ßovX^p  ^iXrifitnoQ 
avTOv,  Col.  1:  16,  ndvta  ctg  avtop  «xnora«,  *^  every  thing  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  dependent  on  him ;  all  things  shaU  accomplish  hb 
will,  and  promote  his  honour  (his  purposes).  See  Dissert.  I,  in 
epbt.  ad  Coloss.  Note  27.  JSig  aviop  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  in 
Rom.  11: 36.  1  Cor.  8: 6.  Comp.  Kypke  on  Luke  12: 21.  Koppe 
on  Rom.  11:  36.  and  Schleusner's  Lex.  voc.  iig  No.  24. 

III.  3.  When  it  is  said  that  God  exercises  a  special  or  particu- 
lar providence  over  his  rational  creatures  ;  it  is  not  supposed,  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  other  creatures  is  less  perfect,  or  that  his  at- 
tention to  them  is  less.  This  cannot  be  supposed  of  the  omniscient 
God,  Matt.  10:  29.  Luke  12:  6.  But  while  he  treats  rational  moral 
beings  according  to  the  rank  which  he  has  assigned  them  in  the 
universe,  that  is,  as  beings  of  a  nobler  species,  and  who  are  more 
neariy  related  to  bimseV  (yipog  ^iov  ;)^  he  also  treats  the  lower 
orders  of  creatures,  according  to  their  respective  ranks  and  the 
design  of  their  creation.  ^  18.  lUust.  7.  The  providence  of  Grod 
over  all  created  beings  and  things,  is  termed  providentia  generalis ; 
that  over  the  human  family,  is  termed  specialis ;  and  that  over 
those  persons  who  are  distinguished  for  virtue  and  piety,  is  called 
specialissima. 


SECTION  XXXV. 


lt%9  possible  that  God  should^  by  immediate  interposition^  suspend 
or  alter  the  course  of  nature  in  the  material  world. 

In  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  interior  of  nature,  we 

1  Luke  12:  7.  Matt.  6:  26-90.  AcU  17:  38. 
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cumoC  determine,  whether  it  was  possible  for  God,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  freedom  of  rational  beings,  which  be  would  not  violate, 
to  adopt  such  a  constitution  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  creation, 
and  to  establish  the  course  of  nature  so  unalterably,  that  his  pur- 
poses would  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  mere  natural 
causes,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  without  any  interposition 
or  immediate  influence  from  him  on  the  created  world.  We  can- 
not determine,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  absolute  impossibility,  so 
to  frame  the  world,  that  every  thing  at  variance  with  the  divine 
purposes  and  the  welfare  of  his  individual  rational  creatures,  should 
be  prevented,  by  the  mere  laws  and  powers  of  mechanical  nature, 
without  any  immediate  interference  of  the  Creator ;  and  yet,  that 
the  freedom  of  rational  creatures  should  not  be  infringed,  amid  the 
Tarious  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  influence  of  ration- 
al beings  upon  nature,  in  consequence  of  its  mere  mechanical  pow- 
ers and  laws.  We  must  at  least  admit,  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  nature  to  the  moral  ends  and  the 
mond  condition  of  rational  beings,  cannot  otherwise  be  secured,  it  is 
effected  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  God.(l)  Nor  does  this 
admission  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  honour,  the  power,  or  the 
intelligence  ot  God.  For  contradictory  things  are  not  subject  to 
power.(2)  And  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  we  should  re- 
gard these  occasions  for  the  divine  interposition,  as  unforeseen  by 
God.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  consider  these  interpositions  as 
having  been  determined  on  from  etemity.(3)  Moreover,  such  im- 
mediate influence  of  God  on  the  course  of  nature,  does  not  suspend 
the  laws  of  nature,  although  the  course  of  nature  is  altered,  and  a 
train  of  events  produced,  difierent  from  that  which  would  have  oo- 
curred,  if  the  powers  of  nature  had  1been  left  to  proceed  in  their  or- 
dinary course.  For,  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  constituted  as  to 
produce  the  same  results  under  all  circumstances.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  suspended  on  conditions;  and  according  as  one  or  the  other 
of  these  conditions  occurs,  difierent  efl^ts  are  produced  ;  yet  all 
equally  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  with- 
out the  least  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  this  or  another  very 
different  event  may  take  place,  according  as  this  or  another  free 
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agent  exerts  his  influence  upon  nature,  or  exerts  this  or  anotber 
kind  of  influence,  or  no  influence  at  aU.(4) 

Illustration  1. 

The  Scriptures  represent  that  as  certain^  which  we  have  above 
proved  to  be  not  impossible.  They  refer  the  future  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  future  retribution,  to  the  immediate  divine  agency  (of 
God  or  Christ.)  Phil.  3;  21,  xaja  tijy  ivigynav  tovSvvna^ai  avrov 
xai  vnoTu^ai  iavt^  xa  navra  according  to  the  working,  by  which  be 
18  able  also  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.  Matt.  22: 29,(fi/riifc#y 
^aov  the  jpower  of  God,  16:  27,  fokXti^  tgx^üOw  iv  tp  W{ij  tow  nor- 
Qog  avTov  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father.  John  5:  20 — ^29« 
Acts  6:  28. 

III.  2.  It  is  very  possible,  that  God  would  have  been  obliged 
to  bind  the  various  operations  of  natural  causes  to  such  laws  as 
would  have  infringed  the  freedom  of  rational  beings,  and  thus  have 
counteracted  his  own  purpose  ;  or  if  he  did  choose  to  do  this,  it  is 
possible  that  the  course  of  nature  would  have  militated  against  hb 
other  purposes,  unless  prevented  by  his  immeldiate  agency.^  But 
the  inscrutable  Grod  may  also  have  had  other  reasons  why  be  chose 
not  to  exclude  himself  entirely  from  all  immediate  connexion  with 
his  world  ;  and  perhaps  would  not  create  a  world  which  should  be 
governed  by  an  everlasting  mechanism. 

III.  3.    Compare  Köppen's  work,  Pt.  I.  p.  46  (2d  ed.  p.  56.) 

III.  4.  Just  as  free  creatures,  without  the  least  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  very  frequently  change  the  natural  train  of  events ; 
so  also  can  God,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
either  himself  exert  an  influence  on  the  created  world,  or  he  may 
commission  other  spirits,  such  as  angels^  to  exert  their  agency ;  and 
thus  cause  effects  to  be  produced  which  would  never  have  been 
produced  without  this  immediate  or  mediate  interference  of  Grod, 
apd  effects  which  shall  draw  after  them  other  efiects,  and  greatly 

1  "  No  one  (says  Kant)  can  be  so  inflated  with  a  sense  of  bis  own  discern- 
ment,  as  to  onderuke  to  decide,  wbether  tbat  wonderful  jireservation  of  th« 
▼arious  soecies  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  in  which  ever^  new  planl 
or  animal  generated,  possesses  the  entire  perfection  of  structare  of  its  original ; 
and  (in  the  vegetable  kingdom)  all  the  delicate  beauties  of  colour ;  so  that  each 
species  of  plants,  at  tlie  return  of  every  spring,  is  reinstated  in  all  its  unabated 
excellence,  its  seeds  being  protected  from  the  destructive  influence  of  disorgan- 
izing mature,  during  the  unfavourable  weather  of  fall  and  winter  ;~noone,  I  aaj, 
can  determine,  wbether  this  is  produced  by  the  mere  influence  of  natural  causes, 
or  whether  it  does  not  rather  in  every  instance  require  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Creator."  Religionslehre,  S.  115. 

«  Acts  12:  7— 11.5:19,20. 
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cbaoge  the  course  of  things  in  the  world.  For  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  God  can  never  exert  an  imme- 
diate influence  on  the  world,  and  that  creatures  are  the  only  agents 
in  this  world ;  we  should  without  any  reason,  take  precisdy  that  for 
granted,  which  is  yet  to  be  determined  in  this  investigation. 


SECTION    XXXVL 


The  reaUijf  of  the  immediate  operation  of  God  on  the.  courte  of 
nature,  i$  proved  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  we  not  only  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  immediate  agency 
of  God  on  the  created  world  as  improbable,  but  have  proof  of  the 
reality  of  such  agency,  is  evident(l)  from  that  train  of  extraordinary 
events  termed  miracles.  For,  these  miracles,  if  we  regard  them  m^ 
separately,  but  in  connexion  with  other  events  {^  8.  Illust.  4,)  were 
evidently  performed  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus ;  and  to  this  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  their  nature,  they  all  harmoniously  tend.  They  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  to  some  rational  cause ;  and  as  they  evidently  transcend 
the  power  of  man,  their  Author  must  be  superhuman.  These  mira- 
cles the  Scriptures  expressly(2)  ascribe  to  God.(3) 

Illustration  I. 
37le  reality  of  immediate  divine  agency. 

liuke  1:  35—^,  dwafi$Q  vtfflatou — ovk  advpatov  naga  t^  ^af 
nSnß  fififta  the  power  of  the  Highest — nothing  is  im^sible  with  God. 
Epb.  1:  19,  20,  Mgf€ta  toU  %Qisovg  ttigiaxvog  avtov,  tjv  inigyijaep 
ip  T^  XQtart}  iyklQug  avtov  In  vengmv  the  energy  of  his  mighty  pow- 
er, which  he  exerted  on  Christ  when  he  raised  him^  from  the  dead. 
Acts  10:  88,  i%Q^aip  uvtop  6  ^eogn¥iv(Aun%ul  Swufiti  God  anoint- 
ed him  with  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  John  11:  41  etc.  Jesus 
represented  the  miracle  of  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  as  the  effect 
of  God's  hearing  his  prayer,  and  of  course  as  the  act  of  God.  John 
5:  17, 6natti9  f*ov  fgyaistai^%4f^  igyiCofia$  "  as  my  Father  per- 
formed miracles  on  the  Sabbath  day,  so  do  I  also."  John  11:  35 
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etc.  Acts  4:  9  etc.  (comp.  ^  44.  lUust.  6.  ^  82.  ItloBt.  10.)  1  Cor* 
12:  7 — 1 1,  Ttavta  tavra  i¥igyH  vo  ?j^  xal  to  avti  vwiSfta  all  these 
things  are  wrought  by  that  one  and  tbe  same  Spirit.  Cknopare  ^  8, 1 0. 
Those  who  ascribe  these  miracles  to  recondite  natural  causes,  and 
allege  that  these  causes  were  provided  (perfarroed)  at  the  time  of 
the  creation ;  assume  gratuitously  the  existence  of  causes,  which 
can  neither  be  proved  from  experience,  nor  rendered  probable  by 
any  other  reasoning  (a  priori,  ^  35.)  On  the  contrary,  a  preforma- 
tion of  natural  causes  from  those  miracles,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  great  diversity  of  their  nature,  being  not  confined  either  to 
particular  persons  and  places,  or  to  particular  and  specific  modes  of 
operation.  Had  they  been  performed  only  on  particular  persons 
and  at  particular  places,  we  might  possibly  suppose,  that  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  phenomena,  foreseen  and  foretold  by  a  worker  of  mira- 
cles, lay  in  the  original  constitution  of  nature ;  or  if  these  extraor- 
dinary effects  had  been  of  one  or  only  a  few  specific  kinds,  we 
might  possibly  regard  natural  causes  as  adequate  to  their  production. 
But  as  they  were  of  so  many  various  kinds,  and  were  performed 
without  tbe  least  restriction  of  any  sort,  even  on  the  most  unexpected 
and  accidental  occasions,  neither  of  the  above  suppositions  is  ad- 
missible. Compare  ^  8.  lUust.  3,  4.  ^  21.  Illust.  5. 

III.  2.    Miracles  were  ascribed  to  the  agency  ofOod. 

This  was  done  by  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  miracles  were  performed.  On  some  'occasions  also  God 
himself,  the  proper  Author  of  these  miracles,  (or  at  least,  a  superior 
being  who  acted  by  the  command  of  God,  ^  35.  Illust.  4,)  manifest- 
ed his  presence,  without  the  intervention  of  any  human  voice,  John 
1:  32  etc.  5: 37.  Matt.  3:  16  etc.  17:  5.  Acts  9:  3—7.  26:  13—16. 
Luke  1:  11  etc.  26  etc.  Acts  12:  7.  But  the  inward  ßeling 
which  convinced  tbe  divine  messengers  of  the  reality  of  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  God  on  their  souls,  was  confirmed  and  proved 
by  such  outward  acts,  as  could  not  have  been  the  mere  figment  of 
imagination,  nor  tbe  effect  of  mere  human  volition.  So  also,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  God  or  of  an 
angel  was  perceived  through  tbe  medium  of  the  senses,  the  reality 
of  that  presence  was  confirmed  by  tbe  connexion  of  those  appear- 
ances with  other  incidents,  which  were  either  interwoven  with  the 
public  life  of  the  person  concerned  (John  1 :  51  ;)^  or  were  connect- 

1  "Theopen  heaven  and  the  ascending  and  descending,"  i.  e.  tbe  Ministry 
"  of  angels,**  denoted  the  visible  evidence  of  tbe  greatness  of  Jesus,  or  that  series 
of  nliracles  the  performance  of  which  he  shortly  after  commenced.  In  tbie  pas- 
sage, Jesus  had  before  his  eye  the  miracle  of  the  opening  of  tbe  heavens  (Matt. 
3: 16,)  and  the  ministry  of  angels  (4:  11,}  both  of  wnich  had  already  taken  place. 
6ee  Dissert.  I,  in  Hbrornm  N.  T.  histor.  aliquot  loca,  p.  81  etc. 
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•d  imiiiediately  with  those  appearances  themselves,  (as,  for  example, 
Ads  9:  8—18.  Luke  1:  13,  24,  36,  39  etc.  2:  12,  18.  Acts  12: 
7  etc;)  or  at  least,  were  always  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could 
not  have  been  the  effect  of  mere  imagination,  or  the  result  of  hu- 
man knowledge  or  power.  In  like  manner,  we  must  ascribe  to  God 
those  eztraoidinary  phenomena  which  a  divine  messenger  had  not 
been  particularly  expected  or  requested  to  perform,  but  which,  from 
their  nature,  relate  to  a  person  or  transaction,  in  regard  to  whk^h  we 
have  reason,  from  a  prior  declaration  substantiated  by  miraclesi  to 
expect  a  special  agency  and  an  extraordinary  assistance  of  God.-— 
Examples  of  such  extraordinary  incidents,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
dicted by  any  divine  messenger,  are  found  in  Matt.  27:  50 — 53.  1 
Sam.  5:  6.  2  Sam.  6:  7.  The  miracles  mentioned  in  the  first  pas- 
sage, and  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
although  they  had  not  been  foretold,  are  with  propriety  regarded, 
not  as  accidental  occurrences,  but  as  effects  produced  by  divine 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  divinity  of  Christ's 
mission  and  doctrines  ;  because  this  mission  and  these  doctrines  had 
been  before  authenticated  by  so  many  other  miracles  to  which  Jesus 
himself  had  appealed.  John  10:  36,  37.  So  also  the  calamitous  oc- 
currences recorded  1  Sam.  6:  7,  and  2  Sam.  6:  7,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  intentional  acts  of  God ;  because  they  followed  the 
transgression  of  a  law  of  Moses  (Num.  4:  17 — 20,)  the  divinity  of 
whose  mission  and  legislation  had  been  proved  by  many  miracles, 
Deut.  34:  10  etc. 

III.  3.  The  view  o{  miracles,  given  in  this  section,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  supernatural  phenomena  ;  but  only  to  those  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  indications  and  proofs  of  the  reality  of  that  inter- 
nal divine  influence  which  particular  persons,  such  as  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  profess  to  have  experienced.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
God  can,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  not  only  awaken  certain  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  also  produce  at  the  same  time  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  supernatural  and  divine  origin  of  these  ideas  (^  7. 
lllust.  1 ).  But  of  the  reality  of  such  operations  on  the  minds  of 
individuals,  others  cannot  be  convinced,  unless  a  persuasion  of  their 
reality  is  produced  in  their  own  minds  by  a  similar  supernatural  di- 
vine influence,  or  unless  the  pretensions  of  the  individuals  to  super- 
natural influence,  b  substantiated  by  outward  facts  which  are  learn- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way,  i.  e.  by  experience  or  history,  and  which 
can  be  viewed  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  those  profes- 
sions. Now,  if  persons  wliose  character  gives  them  the  strongest 
claims  to  credibility  (^  7),  profess  that  the  same  divine  Being  to 
whom  they  attributed  their  doctrines  (^  6,  9),  excited  in  them  also 
the  expectation  of  such   miraculous  phenomena  in  the  material 
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world  (^  8.  lllust.  8.  ^  10.  Illust.  26),  phenomena  the  production 
of  which  the  concurrent  testtinonj  of  all  past  ages  pronounces  to 
have  surpassed  the  ability  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men, 
and  which  the  experience  of  our  own  age  proves  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  person  living ;  and  if  the  conBdent  expectations  of 
these  men,  which  led  them  to  announce  and  predict  these  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  (^  8),  (however  strange  it  may  appear),  were 
actually  followed  {^  5),  and  beyond  all  suspicion  of  deception  (^ 
8.  Illust.  4),  by  the  occurrence  of  those  very  phenomena,  and  this 
not  only  in  one  or  in  several  instances,  but  in  every  instance  and 
uniformly  and  without  fail  (^  8.  Illust.  6) ;  would  it  not  betray  an  un-* 
reasonable  obstinacy,  if,  in  defiance  of  all  these  facts,  we  should  stiU 
doubt  the  correctness  of  these  men's  conviction  of  the  divine  origin 
of  their  doctrines,  and  especially  since  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  such  a  conviction  ?  To  others,  to  whom  this  in- 
ward conviction  could  not  be  communicated,  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  that  personal  consciousness  from  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
derived  their  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  doctrines,  are 
adequately  proved  by  those  miracles  which  most  visibly  and  invari- 
ably followed  the  declaration  of  these  persons  that  they  had  an  in- 
ternal intimation  and  an  expectation  of  them  (nltntg  ^  38).  When- 
ever the  Spirit  of  God,  acting  through  his  messengers,  produced  vis- 
ible effects  (Acts  10:  38.  Matt.  10:  28.  Compare  ^  82),  which, 
according  to  the  experience  of  all  ages,  no  other  persons  could  pro- 
duce ;  that  Spirit,  though  himself  invisible,  gave  a  demonstration 
that  he  really  exerted  an  influence  upon  those  his  messengers  who 
ascribed  their  doctrines  to  him  (John  3:  34.  Luke  4:  14),  and 
proved  that  those  doctrines,  as  well  as  tbeir  visible  miraculous  works, 
originated  from  himself,  and  were  therefore  true,  because  he,  the 
Instructor  of  mankind  by  his  divine  messengers,  is  tnie.^  Nor  should 
our  inability  to  discriminate  between  absolute  and  relative  miracles, 
involve  us  in  doubt  respecting  the  object  of  them.^  Whether  these 
miracles  were  of  an  al^lute  or  relative  kind,  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 

l  1  John  5:  6.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  John,  |^.  227,  the  words  mU  t^ 
TtPsvfia—dlijd^BUL  are  explained  thus :  **  The  Spirit,  or  gid  of  workinjr  miracles 
which  was  promised  by  Jesus  for  the  confirmation  of  faith  in  him  (John  6:  38. 
14:  12),  and  which  still  continnes  since  his  exaltation,  proves  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  is  true,  (dl^&Eia  i.  q.  dXrfiil'fi^  that  Spirit  which  since  the  Exaltation  of  Je- 
sus, promulgates  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  The  miracles  of 
the  Spirit  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  By  nvsv/M^  in  the  firat  clause, 
some  interpreters  (such  ss  Orotius  and  Gabler)  understand  the  miracles  of 
Christ ;  others,  the  religious  views  and  feelin|rs  of  Christians,  which  are  the  ef- 
fects of  christian  doctrines  ;  Knapp  includes  in  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  all 
the  evidences  for  the  divinity  of  the  person  and  doctrines  of  Jeans,  in  generml : 
his  miracles,  his  resurrection,  and  the  internal  excellence  of  his  doctrines.  So* 
Löfler*s  Comment.  Theolog.  Paulus'  Introd.  to  New  Test.  p.  44. 

3  Schmidt,  sup.  cit.  p.  108. 
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portance  here ;  for  ia  either  case,  it  is  certain  that  their  avowed 
(and  DoC  merely  afterwards  conjectured)  object,^  as  stated  by  the 
persons  themselves  who  wrought  the  miracles,  was,  to  evince  the 
troth  of  their  conviction  and  profession  of  the  inward  influence  of 
God  upon  their  souls,  Jesus  and  his  apostles  most  certainly  could 
opt  have  accomplbhed  this  object,  by  the  performance  of  numerous 
and  various  miracles,  which  always  followed  when  they  expected 
them,  and  which  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  chance  f  unless 
either  natural  talents  superior  to  those  of  all  other  men  had  been 
given  them,  or  a  superior  (a  superhuman)  being  produced  these  mi-^ 
Fades  through  their  instrumentality.  Now,  if  it  was  the  Lord  of 
nature  himself,  (and  the  great  variety  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and 
bis  apostles,  most  naturally  leads  us  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  (rod 
of  nature  as  their  cause),  who  in  fact  produced  these  phenomena, 
so  that  they  were  absolute  miracles,  wrought  immediately  by  God 
himself;  then  (Sod,  by  his  immediate  agency,  did  promote  the  pur« 
poses  of  those  who  instrumentally  wrought  the  miracles ;  and  the 
ouFacles  actually  evince,  what  they  profess,  that  he  exerted  an  in- 
ward influence  on  their  souls,  to  prove  which,  was,  according  to 
their  declaration,  the  real  object  of  those  miracles.  But  if  we  re* 
gard  these  miracles  as  relative,  then  the^  must  either  have  been 
performed  by  a  spirit  of  a  higher  rank,  actmg  by  divine  command,' 
or  by  the  extraoidinary  natural  talents  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  If 
the  former  was  the  case,  then  God  did  actually  confirm  what  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  wished  to  prove  by  those  miracles,  namely,  that 
their  souls  were  under  the  influence  and  agency  of  God.  For  it  is 
one  and  the  same  thing,  whether  this  declaration  be  confirmed  im- 
mediately by  God,  or  mediately  by  a  superior  spirit  acting  under 
him.  Thus,  for  example,  the  declaration  of  God  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  ts  just  as  valid  when  made  through  the  instrumentality  of 
angels  (Luke  2:  9 — 14.  1:  80 — 33),  as  when  given  immediately 
by  himself  (Matt.  3:  17.  17:  5.  Comp.  John  5:37.  2  Pet.  1: 17). 
— ^If  the  latter  be  the  case,  if  the  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  ex- 
traordinary natural  powers  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  (lUust.  1)  ;  even  on  this  very  improba- 
ble supposition,  the  affirmation  is  not  invalidated,  that  the  object  of 
the  Author  of  nature  in  originally  bestowing  on  them  the  extraor- 
dinary talents  by  which  they  wrought  these  miracles,  was  the  same 
as  that  which  they  themselves  wished  to  accomplish  by  them.^ 
For,  as  the  character  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  corres- 
ponded so  perfectly  with  the  doctrines  which  he  wbhed  to  confirm  by 
them ;  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit;  that  the  Author  of  nature  m- 

1  §  8.  niust.  ],  2, 6.  $  10, 19.  »  §  8.  Illott.  6. 

3  i  8.  Illut.  7.  4  §  8.  lUiut.  1, 2, 6. 
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tended  to  substantiate  the  doctrines  of  Jesus ;  and  that  be  bad  no 
other  object  in  view,  as  be  gave  Jesus  ability  to  perform  precisely 
such  miracles,  and  only  such,  as  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  doc- 
trines he  taught.  Moreover,  as  those  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  performed  by  other  persons  besides  Jesus, 
such  as  those  wrought  by  his  apostles  and  by  nis  seventy  disciples 
(Luke  10:  17),  and  even  by  those  who  were  not  professed  disciples 
of  Jesus^— as  all  these  miracles  unitedly  tend  to  support  the  author- 
ity of  Jesus,^  or  that  of  his  apostles^  which  depended  on  his  f  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  we  must  believe  that  the  object  of  these 
miracles  was,  to  establish  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  bis  apostles, 
even  if  we  adopt  the  supposition,  that  they  were  performed  by  vir- 
tue of  some  natural  powers  to  work  miracles.  And  why  should  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  in  bestowing  on  these  per- 
sons the  power  of  working  miracles,  had  any  other  object  in  view, 
than  that  which  Jesus  had  when  he  wrought  them,  and  which  be 
openly  avowed,  namely,  to  establish  his  doctrines  and  authority  ? 
For  the  miracles  of  all  these  different  persons  harmonized  most  per- 
fectly, for  the  accomplishment  of  this  same  purpose  ;  nay,  their  na- 
ture was  such,  that  they  were  confined  to  this  single  purpose.^ 
Thus,  for  example,  Paul  could  not  use  his  miraculous  powers  in 
vindication  of  his  Pharisaic  principles,  and  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity (Gal.  1:  14,  23) ;  but  was  then  only  enabled  to  exert  them, 
when  he  wished  to  use  them  in  confirmation  of  the  authority  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus ;  for  while  he  was  yet  persecuting  Jesus  and  his 
followers,  he  wrought  i:o  miracles,  but  assailed  them  only  with  im- 
prisonment and  punishments.  But  although  this  latter  hypothesb, 
improbable  as  it  is,  would  not  militate  against  the  authority  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  still  the  supernatural  interference  of  God  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  can  be  proved  only  by  those  miracles, 
which  were  either  absolute  in  their  nature,  or  relative  of  the  first 
class,  that  is,  such  as  were  wrought  by  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order 
acting  by  command  of  God. 

1  Mark  9:  38.  Mfttt.7:23. 

S  Mark  6:  7,  be  gaye  them  power  over  anolean  apirita.  Aota  3: 16.  4:  7—10, 
30.  Lake  10:  17.  Afark  9:  38.  MaU.7:  22. 

3  Comp,  the  Diaaertation  "Von  der  Geiatea  Oaben  der  Korinthiachen  Chria- 
ten,  Neuea  Repert.  Th.  III.  8.  346.  See  also  supra,  §  10.  IHaat.  27. 

4  John  13:  20.  14: 13, 14.  15:  4, 7.  Acta  3: 12—16.  2  Cor.  4: 5.  f  9, 10. 

5  Mark  9:  39.  1  Cor.  12:  3.  In  the  «<  Diaaert.  on  the  epiatlea  to  the  Gorinthi- 
ana,"  thia  paaaagfe  ia  thna  explained :  no  one  who  speaka  in  a  atrange  laagroage 
{itv  nvevfion  dtov,)  can  detract  fVom  Jeana ;  and  no  one  that  apeaka  in  a  atranfe 
langrna^e,  can  praiae  Jeanii,  nnleaa  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Opnae. 
Academ.  Vol.  11.  p.  319.  The  miracnlona  j^fl  of  apeaking  in  atranga  Unguagee, 
coold  therefore  be  uaed  indy  in  honor  of  Jeana. 
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SECTION   XXXVII. 

T^posnbiUttf  of  other  iupematural  operations  of  Oo4  in  the 
worJdy  besides  miracles. 

If  k  be  a  fact,  that  God  exerts  a  superoatural  agency  in  the 
world,  then  it  is  possible,  that  some  phenomena  are  produced  by  his 
agency,  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  denominated  miracles  ;(1) 
either  because  there  is  nothing  strange(2)  about  them,  or  because 
we  have  no  express  dedaratioo  from  God,  to  assure  us  that  such  is 
their  Dature.(3) 

Illustration  1. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  occurrences  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
which  excite  admiration,  and  yet,  as  they  can  be  explained  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  as  we  cannot  ascertain  to  a  certainty  the  agent  by 
which  they  are  produced,  they  are  not  valid  proo&  or  indications  of 
a  particular  divine  influence,  like  the  proo(s  from  miracles  {ctifula 
John  6:  25,  30.  2  Cor.  12:  12.  Mark  16:  20,  17).  And  when 
any  phenomenon  is  not  intended  to  substantiate  (§  8, 10)  the  dec- 
larations of  some  divine  messenger,  who  professes  to  have  an  invis- 
ible influence  of  God  upon  his  soul  (^  6),  but  is  produced  merely 
that  it  may  exist ;  it  is  neither  important  (^  39)  nor  necessary,  that 
we  should  be  aUe  to  distinguish  the  ordinary  from  the  extramlina- 
ly  providence  of  God. 

III.  2.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  in  particular  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  the  agency  of  some  natural  cause  or  causes,  unknown 
to  us,  may  render  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event,  which  has  noth- 
ing extraordinary  m  itself,  impossible ;  unless  the  immediate  agency 
of  God  is  exerted.  Moreover,  there  actually  are  some  instances  of 
the  supernatural  agency  of  God  (the  influences  of  grace),  the  super- 
oaturu  origin  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  from  their  own  nature, 
bat  must  be  learned  exclusively  from  the  declarations  of  God  him- 
self (^  115).  But  as  these  divine  influences  are  distinguished  by 
nothing  extraordinary  to  excite  our  astonishment,^  and  as  they  make 
no  deep  impression  on  our  senses  f  they  do  not  point  us  distinctly 
to  the  superior  cause  whence  they  originate :  and  thdy  are  accord- 
ingly no  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  God  (lUust.  1). 

I  Comp.  "  Dissert,  de  efficientia  Spiritus  Sanoti,  in  mentibiis  hunienis,"  $  90 
S  {  5.  most.  6.  §  8.  Illast  4,  6. 
32 
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III.  3.  Extraordinary  occunences,  especially  solitary  ones  (^  8, 
lUust.  8),  which  we  are  unable  to  explain  by  the  laws  of  nature 
known  to  us,  lAay  have  been  occasioned  by  the  intervention  of  a 
circumstance  which  escaped  our  notice,  or  may  be  the  natural  effect 
of  some  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 


SECTION    XXXVIII. 


To  beUeve  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  agency  of  God  in  tie 

worlds  is  importäni-in  reference  to  prayer.  ' 

We  must  admit,  that  God  can  exert  a  supernatural  influence  on 
the  course  of  things  in  the  world,  or  we  cannot  discharge  the  duty  of 
prayer(l)  with  perseverance  and  without  any  discouraging  reflections« 
For,  although  prayer  is  prescribed  for  the  benefit  of  men,(2)  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  God  (Matt.  6:  8) ;  still  even  the  moral  benefit 
of  prayer(3)  cannot  be  attained  by  us,  unless  we  pray  with  earnest- 
ness and  fervour.  But  this  fervour  in  prayer  will  unavoidably  sub- 
side,(4)  unless  we  are  convinced  that  God  now  regards  our  prayers, 
or  that  he  did  regard  them  in  the  primitive  construction  of  the 
world,(5)  Now,  no  firm  conviction  of  this  kind  will  be  possible,  if 
we  suppose,  what  cannot  be  proved,  either  that  God  cannot  any 
longer  exert  an  influence  on  the  created  world,  or  that  he  very 
rarely  does  so,  and  only  in  case  he  finds  miracles  necessary  (^  36, 
37.  Ulust.  1).  For,  as  the  natural  course  of  things  in  die  world 
very  much  depends  on  the  firee  actions  of  bemgs  {^  35.  lUust.  4) 
who  are  neither  acquainted  with  our  circumstances  nor  concerned 
about  them  ;  as  it  depends  on  the  agency  of  beings  whose  actions 
God  has  determined  to  leave  free,  and  not  to  confine  by  irresbtible 
laws  (^  35.  Illust.  2)  ;  our  prayers  would  constantly  be  disturbed  by 
the  apprehension,  that  the  course  of  nature  might  not  coincide  with 
our  wishes  or  subserve  our  interest ;  and  our  hope,  that  God  him- 
self would  aid  us,  would  ever  be  a  doubtful  one ;  inasmuch  as  he 
would  be  bound  by  an  immutable  law  not  to  change  the  natural 
course  of  things,  even  in  those  cases  where  it  militated  against  our 
interest  and  our  wishes  (James  1:  6).    If  it  were  the  first  and  su- 
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prame  object  of  God,  eveii  at  the  time  of  creatbo,  to  leave  tbe  cre- 
ated world  to  its  own  course ;  we  should  have  reason  to  fear,  that  this 
fixed  purpose  of  his  would  not  suffer  him  to  regard  our  prayers  and 
provide  for  our  happiness.  But  if  God  can  act  freely,  and  to  any 
extent,  in  and  upon  the  created  world  ;(6)  then  we  may  confident- 
ly hope  that,  in  every  instance,  let  the  natural  course  of  things  be 
what  it  may,  God  will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  befal  us,(7)  but  what 
is,  according  to  his  infallible  judgment,  best  calculated  to  promote 
our  interest,  nothing  but  what  will  correspond  with  the  desires  ut- 
tered to  bim  in  our  prayers,  or  at  least  with  the  purport  of  such 
prayers  as  are  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,(8) 

Illustration  !• 

Lake  18:  1—8.  Ps.  50:  15.  Philip.  4:  6.  comp.  Rom.  15: 
30-32. 

III.  2.  Compare  the  Programm  of  Nitzsch,  (at  Wittenberg), 
on  the  Manner  m  which  Jesus  enforced  the  duty  of  prayer,  p.  13, 38. 

III.  3.     The  advantage  of  prayer. 

Michaelis,  in  his  System  of  practical  divinity  (Pt.  I.  p.  2221, 
specifies  the  following  benefits  of  prayer :  "  It  imparts  a  sensible 
form  (a  visible  reality)  to  our  abstract  and  theoretical  faith,  and 
thus  renders  it  a  better  shield  against  the  assaults  of  vice,  which 
comes  armed  with  the  powers  of  sense  : — It  renders  us  familiar  with 
things  invbible  : — ^It  makes  us  recollect  the  invisible  God,  more  fre- 
quently, amid  our  ordinary  avocations : — It  makes  us  afraid  of  trans- 
gressing the  divine  laws,  and  causes  shame  before  God  for  our  past 
sios  ^— And,  lastly,  it  awakens  a  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God." 
Nitzsch,  in  his  programm  (p.  8),  remarks  thus  :  '^  The  desire  of  di- 
vine aid,  which  is  brought  into  action  in  prayer,  awakens  in  us  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  God  and  of  his  attributes,  and  especially  it  ex- 
cites a  feeling  of  our  dependance  on  him,  as  our  Lord  and  Judge, 
and  as  the  Author  of  our  happiness ;  and  thus  in  many  respects 
contributes  to  improve  our  hearts  and  spread  tranquillity  through  our 
souls." 

III.  4.     T%e  ground  of  eamettness  in  prayer. 

Nitzsch,  in  the  above  cited  programm  (p.  37  etc.),  remarks : 
*^  If,  agreeably  to  the  purpose  of  God,  prayer  is  nothing  more  than 
a  religious  exercise  for  the  promotion  oi  practical  piety  ;  still,  as  he 
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connDands  us  to  pray  to  bim,  he'  must  wish  us  to  believe  that  h» 
regards  our  prayers.  For,  the  fervour  of  our  prayer  would  oeces- 
sarily  and  instantly  subside,  if  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  earnest 
supplication,  the  thought  should  arise,  **  God  does  indeed  command 
me  to  pray,  but  this  prayer  wäl  not  secure  to  me  a  single  blessing 
which  he  would  not  have  given  me  without  it." 

III.  5.  Luke  11:  8,  9,  aitiTtf,  xul  do^r^a^xM  vgup  ask  and  it 
shall  be  given  to  you.  1  Pet  3:  12,  r«  Jrer  nvgiov  tig  div^^p  iir- 
«ttiW  the  ears  of  the  Lord  are  attentive  to  the  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous. Compare  Psalm  24:  16,  18.  145:  18  etc.  irw  aing 
V»-]i?-i5b  Jehovah  is  near  to  all  who  call  upon  him. 

Ill«  6.  Mark  14:  36,  ißßu  6  nori^p,  navra  ivfuxi  ao$  Abba 
Father,  all  things  are  possible  to  thee.  Ps.  86:  6 — 10. 

III.  7.  Rom.  8:  28  etc.  roig  ayanwat  xov  &i6p,  navra  awiQfii 
iig  to  aya^ov  to  those  who  love  God,  all  things  work  together  for 
good.  v.  31  etc.  1  Pet.  5:  7.  Heb.  13:  5,  6. 

III.  8.     TTte  proper  nature  of  prayer. 

The  nature  of  that  confidence  in  Grod  which  we  are  to  manifest 
in  our  prayers,  requires  that  we  should  regard  God's  views  and  de- 
signs as  the  wbest  and  best,  and  that  our  prayers  for  all  those  things 
which  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  ask  of  God,  such  as  the  supply  of  our 
bodily  necessities,^  but  which  have  no  necessary  influence  on  our 
moral  improvement,^  should  never  be  absolute  and  unconditbnal ; 
but  we  should  pray  that  Grod  would  bestow  them,  if  in  his  wisdom 
he  sees  them  to  be  good  for  us  f  for  often  the  things  which  we  de- 
sire as  blessings,  would,  if  bestowed,  prove  a  curse.*  "  Germanus* 
Christi  discipulus  in  eo  genere  precationis,  quo  certa  hujus  vitae  com- 
moda  expetit,  mala  deprecatur,  ipsi  Deo,  quod  sibi  conveniat  decer- 
neodum  relinquet ;  ea  vero  bona,  quorum  nobis  spem  certam  fecit 
Christus,  (e.  g.  nvevfiu  Sytop  Luke  11:  13),  ita  Deum  rogabit  ut 
nihil  intermittat  eorum,  quae  ab  ipso  fieri  oporteat  ad  impetrandum 
auxilium  divinum."*     Very  different  was  the  case  with  those  who 

1  Matt.  6: 11.  24:  20.  Phil.  4: 6.  1  Pet  5:  7.  »  Lnke'll:  13. 

3  Matt.  26:  39.  Gen.  U 10.  15:  32. 

4  2  Cor.  12:  6.  compare  Micbaelia*  Dogmat.  p.  668. 

5  Nitsech,  Programm,  p.  48. 

6  [i.  e.  A  genuiDe  dieoipie  of  GhriBt,  when  supplicating  for  particular  tempo- 
ral bleBslngs,  or  praying  to  be  shielded  from  temporal  evils,  will  leave  it  to  Grod 
to  decide  what  things  are  best  for  him  ',  but  when  praying  for  such  bleasiBCS  as 
Christ  has  assured  us  wiU  be  granted,  (e.  g.  the  Holy  Spirit,  Luke  11:  13),  ho 
wiU  so  pray  as  not  to  aegleot  any  moans  necessary  for  ootaining  tbo  4ivf  ne  as- 
•tstaice^    8] 
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wioughc  miracles,  and  whose  prayers  were  followed  by  the  extraor* 
dioary  eveots  which  they  expected*^  For  in  them  God  biinself  ex- 
cited the  assurance  (nlai$vy  that  precisely  those  miracles  for  which 
tbey  prayed,  were  agreeable  to  his  will.  Iliatig  in  this  passage, 
ngoifies  ao  antecedent  conviction  that  an  extraordinary  occurrence, 
which  was  yet  invisible  and  only  anticipated,  would  actually  take 
place,  when  desired  or  prayed  for  by  the  worker  of  miracles.  i2/a- 
tig  expresses  the  generic  idea,  including  ;(ap/0fiaf  a  hftatmw  gifts  of 
healing,  and  i¥€gyvf*<*ta  dvpäfnwp  the  exercise  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers V.  9,  10.^  But  thb  special  assurance  {niaiig),  which  those  who 
wrought  miracles  roust  have  possessed,  if  the  extraordinary  effects 
produced  by  them  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  miracles  (^  36.  Ulust« 
3),  is  not  given  to  us«  Nor  is  it  necessary  it  should  be ;  for,  the 
general  belief  of  a  divine  providence  which  takes  charge  of  all  our 
interests  and  necessities,  b  amply  sufficient  for  us.^ 

Note  on  this  paragraph. 

In  the  annunciation  of  his  **  Elementary  Course  etc,"  given  by 
the  author,  in  the  Tubing,  gel.  Anz.  (sup.  cit.,)  is  the  following 
further  exposition  of  his  views :  *'  the  author  does  not  believe,  that 
his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  tends  to  encourage  the 
expectations  of  those  who  regard  the  faith  of  miracles  as  continuing 
through  everv  age  of  the  church,  and  as  bemg  attainable  at  any 
time  by  real  Christians. — If  we  are  convinced,  that  God  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  (^  35,  36.  lUust.  1,)  that 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his  purpose,  he  can 
exert  his  personal  agency  for  its  accomplishment  (^  37,)  and  is 
never  obliged  to  sacrifice  our  best  interests  to  the  immutability  of 
nature's  laws  (^  38  ;)  then  we  can  with  the  greater  propriety  re- 
gard every  event  which  God  suffers  to  occur  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  as  accordant  with  his  benevolent  intentions  (^  39). 
Hence,  as  we  admit  that  God  can  interfere  with  the  course  of  na- 
ture, we  shall  be  the  more  contented  with  the  course  of  nature  as  it 

1  John  11:  42.  14:  12^H  (comp.  Diuert.  II,  in  libro«  N.  T.  historicot,  p.  54. 
Oposc.  Acad.  Vol.  HI.  p.  153).  Acts  8: 15—17.  28:  8.  9:  40  (compare  Jamaa  5: 
15  etc.) 

9  Mark  11: 22-24.  1  Cor.  12:  9. 

'  "  On  others,  the  same  Spirit  bestows  faith  ;  some  are  taaght  by  the  same 
Spirit  to  perform  miraeolons  carts,  aod  others,  to  perform  other  miracles."  To 
tbe  other  spiritual  gifts  mentioned  in  this  chnpier flAyog  aoiplaQj,yvwa€(o9,nifoiffj^ 
nla,  yhnj  ylatooujr,  this  nlaris  was  not  required  ;  for  the  individaal  was  already 
eoDscioQs  o(  the  possession  of  these  gifts,  at  the  time  of  using  them.  This  ez- 
planaUon  ofnümf,  is  found  in  the  Neuem  Report.  Vol.  III.  p.  322.  See  in  this 
cooneiion,  Matt  17:  20.  21: 81. 

^  See  Tabing.  gel.  Anieig.  for  1793,  p.  372  etc. 
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is,  and  feel  less  need  of  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  (rod.  For, 
the  composure  of  our  minds  does  not  require  an  actual  change  in  the 
course  of  things  in  every  particular  instance,  but  only  the  possibility 
of  such  change  (^  37,)  and  an  expectation  that  such  change  will 
be  made,  whenever  a  case  shall  occur  in  which  our  interest  shall,  in 
the  judgment  of  God,  render  such  change  necessary.  But,  to  under- 
take to  determine  the  particular  cases  in  which  such  interference  is 
necessary,  would  be  laying  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  faith  of 
miracles.  Whoever  confides  in  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God 
of  love,  as  one  that  has  all  things  under  his  control,  will  act,  in  every 
instance,  agreeably  to  his  best  judgment  and  abilities  (^  40  ;)  for  he 
knows  that  such  a  dutiful  course  of  conduct  is  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine will ;  and  he  is  assured,  that  if  the  interference  of  God  with 
the  course  of  nature  should  at  any  time  be  necessary,  God  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  our  wisdom  to  point  it  out  to  him,  or  of  our  co- 
operation to  enable  him  to  effect  it." 


SECTION  XXXIX. 


Every  thing  takes  place  according  to  the  mUand  the  purposes  of 
Ooa: — an  inference  from  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

If  God  can  at  any  instant  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  ($ 
37|  38,)  it  necessarily  follows,  that  all  things  take  place  in  accor- 
dance with  his  pleasure.  For,  as  nothing  can  occur  without  bb 
knowledge(l)  and  foresight  of  it  (^  22)  (2,)  and  as  God  is  not 
bound  to  leave  all  events  to  their  natural  course ;  it  is  evident,  that 
whatever  be  leaves  to  the  course  of  nature,  not  choosing  to  interfere 
in  the  case,  takes  place,  not  merely  because  such  is  the  course  of 
nature,  but  because  the  Regent  of  the  course  of  nature  found  this 
event  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  wise  and  benevolent  purposes ; 
(3)  for,  otherwise  he  would  have  interfered,  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner, with  the  operation  of  natural  causes.(4)  With  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, then,  we  acknowledge  a  design  and  a  providence(5)  of  God, 
m  every  event  which  transpires  in  the  world,  even  when  we  can 
discover  no  traces  of  a  particular  divine  agency  .(6) 

Illustration  1. 

See  Ps.  139:  16.  Acts  11:  28. 20:  23.  21:  11,  and  other  passa- 
ges. 
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III.  S.     The  omnisdenu  of  Qod. 

Matt.  10:  5i9,  iv  atgov&lop  ov  maeTrM  ini  xi^v  y^v,  Sviv  toi; 
ntngoQ  vfAÜ^  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father  (see  also  Luke  12:  16.  Ps.  139:  1— 15.)  *^y<i;  toi;  naxQog 
vf*iSp  is  rendered  by  Kypke,  "  inscio  et  invito  ratre  vestro"  with- 
out^the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  Father.  This  signification 
of  ojr^i;,  be  proves  by  several  passages  fi!oni  profane  writers.  Jose- 
phus^  uses  in  the  same  sense,  the  expression  Six»  ^iov  absque  Deo, 
without  God  ;  and  in  the  same  passage,  he  uses  the  phrase  dlx»  t£r 
inngoitMPy  which  he  himself  explains  thus,  "  fni  raiv  imfitXfttw 
ngomuiavtmp  without  a  direction  (or  command)  fiom  the  inspec- 
tors." 

111.  3.  Thus,  for  example,  the  elder  James  was  killed  by  Her* 
od  (Acts  12:  2 ;)  but  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  [ävev  0iov.] 
For,  if  the  execution  of  this  apostle  had  not  accorded  with  the 
designs  of  God,  he  could  as  easily  have  prevented  it,  as  prevent  the 
execution  of  Peter,  which  he  did  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar 
circumstaoces  (v.  6  etc.) 

Iix.  4.    7%e  object  of  Ood  in  the  permiseion  ofphysiad  and  moral 
e«f/,  Ü  benevolent  and  wise. 

God  has  wise  and  benevolent  objects  in  view,  not  only  in  the 
difficulties  and  afflictions  which  befaf  us  in  this  life,  that  is,  in  the 
physical  evil  (^  23 ;)  but  also  in  the  permission  of  moral  evil.  For, 
as  rational  and  free  moral  agents  are  the  most  noble  and  the  princi- 
pal creatures  in  the  universe,  and  as  freedom  in  rational  creatures 
who  are  not  absolutely  perfect,'  necessarily  implies  ability  to  sin ; 
both  the  perfection  of  the  best  possible  world  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  require,  that  beings  should  exbt  who  are  capable 
of  sinning.  The  objection,  '^  that  if  we  suppose  God  permitted  evil, 
we  shall  make  him  a  co-worker  with  evil  doers,  since  permitting  it  in 
an  absolutely  dependent  being,  is  little  better  than  being  a  co-worker 
with  him,"  b  thus  answered  by  Siiskind :  ^  ''  This  objection  posses- 
ses DO  force,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  God  could  have  prevent- 
ed the  evil  in  dependent  creatures,  without  detriment  to  the  highest 
E^ ;  or  that  God  permitted  the  evil  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
&^,  namely,  because  it  was  pleasing  to  him,  i.  e.  that  he  permitted 
en\  to  exist,  for  its  own  sake.  But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
fitted  in  the  usual  view  of  this  subject ;  for,  ability  to  sin  is  con- 

'  D«  b«ll.  Jnd.  Lib.  II.  e.  8.  $  6.  S  Job  15: 15. 4:  18. 

^  Mag.  flir  ehrtstUeh«  Dog.  oad  Mortl,  St  17.  8. 161  tte. 
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sidered  in  the  common  system,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
existence  of  morality  and  freedom." — Actual  transgression  God 
prevents  only  by  moral  means  ;  by  various  motive$  he  endeavours  to 
bring  his  free  creatures  to  abhor  the  evil  and  love  that  which  is  good* 
See  Gen.  2:  16.  3:  3.  Rom.  2:  14.  1:  32.  Luke  16:  29  etc.  Matt. 
11:  20.  John  15:  22 — 24.     In  these  passages,  the  physical  evil 
which  is  connected  with  moral  evil,  and  the  menaces  of  conscience, 
and  the  revelation  contained  in  Scripture,  and  miracles,  are  men- 
tioned as  the  means  by  which  God  endeavours  to  excite  a  hatred  of 
evil  and  a  love  of  virtue.     If  men  form  sinful  resolutions,  God  can 
render  their  execution  impossible  ;  and  by  his  special  agency,  if  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  is  insufBcient,  frustrate  their  immoral 
purposes.     This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  liberation  of  Peter, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  angel  (Acts  12:  6  etc.;)  the  with- 
ering of  Jeroboam's  hand,  when  he  extended  it  against  a  prophet 
(1  K.  13:  4  etc.;)  the  transportation  of  Jesus  to  Egypt  by  a  divine 
command  to  Joseph  fMatt.  2:  13 ;)  by  tbe  preservation  of  Paul 
from  being  murdered  tnrough  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  cap- 
tain of  the  band  who  heard  the  noise  (Acts  21:  31 ;)  and  on  anoth- 
er occasion,  by  his  being  apprised  of  their  murderous  intention  by 
his  nephew  (Acts  22:  16.)     But  the  wicked  intention  remains  the 
same,  although  prevented  from  going  into  execution  by  an  external 
power.     Beings   possessed  of  moral   agency,   are  generally   not 
rendered  either  better  or  happier  by  the  ot^tacles  which  prevent 
the  execution  of  their  plans.     And  if  every  sinful  undertaking  were 
hindered,  and  al)  wicked  actions  rendered  impossible,  by  an  external 
force  ;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  rational  agents  would  lose 
their  freedom,  and  with  it  their  dignity  and  happiness.     On  the 
other  hand,  criminal  actions,  which  are  actually  perpetrated,  may  be 
followed  by  effects  very  different  from  what  their  wicked  agents  ex- 
pected, and  may  advance  the  purposes  of  a  wise  God.^    For  these 
reasons,  God  very  frequently  does  not  interpose  and  prevent  moral 
evil.     But  the  object  for  which  God  permits  sin,  is  very  different 
from  the  sinful  guilty  object  of  those  who  commit  it ;  for  the  wick- 
ed are  punished  for  their  crimes,  even  when  they  promote  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  divine  purposes.'  The  object  of  God  is  always 
and  exclusively  good  and  benevolent.    Thus  Joseph  says  (Gen.  50: 
20,)  nsh^  naiDn  tJ-^nV«  n^n  '\9  tajaign  taj«  ye  devised  evil  against 
me,  but  God  designed  it  for  'good.  Acts  3:  14 — 18.  The  following 
remark  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  and  though  it  has  in  later  times  been  occasion- 

1  Is.  10:  7  etc.  1  Cor.  2:  8.    Is.  10:5, 12, 15.  Luke  22:  37,  du  rdsod^   h^ 
tftcttir    "tuüfUTdd9^6fimviloylad>j."    Acts  4:  27, 28. 
*  Is.  10:  6, 12  •te.  MaU.  21:  38  ete.  22:  6.  1  Thess.  2: 15, 16. 
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ally  coDtroverted,  it  has  not  been  overthrown ;  '^  If  a  person  renders 
it  possible  for  another  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or  does  not  pre- 
vent his  performing  it,  that  action  is  called  the  action  of  the  person 
permitting  it.  Thus  in  Ex.  7:  3,  it  is  said  of  God,  that  he  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart,  because  he  (even  by  the  preservation  of  his  life) 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  manifest  such  perverseness.  It  would 
therefore  be  very  unjust  to  accuse  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  certainly  had  more  worthy  ideas  of  God,  of  the  gross  error  of 
making  God  the  author  of  wicked  actions — an  error  which  it  is  pre- 
tended, has  been  corrected  only  since  the  Babylonian  captivity,  by 
introducing  among  the  Jews  the  belief  of  a  devil.  Even  Paul  uses 
tbe  expression  nifAipn  avio7g  6  ^eog  iyigynav  nXdvriQ  God  shall  send 
upon  them  the  powerful  influence  of  delusion ;  although  he  had  im- 
mediately before  in  v.  9,  10,  attributed  this  h^gyna,  or  influence  to 
Satan."  SThess.  2:11. 

III.  5.  Tbe  belief  of  a  divine  providence  in  general,  is  sufficient 
to  tranquillize  a  mind  filled  with  reverence  for  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  (1  Pet.  6:  7),  even  if  his  designs  in  numerous  in- 
stances cannot  be  ascertained  (^  22.  lUust.  1).  But  we  must  be 
particularly  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  elated  by  prosperity, 
as  though  it  were  a  certain  evidence  of  our  excellence ;  for  frequent- 
ly God  sends  us  prosperity  in  order  to  lead  us  to  repentance  ;^  and 
if  this  object  be  not  attained,^  we  may  soon  expenence  a  sad  re- 
verse. And  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  feel  ourselves  under  sa- 
cred obligation,  not  to  sufier  our  own  afllictions  to  impair  our  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  God,  nor  to  regard  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
ers as  evidence  of  the  sinfuless  of  their  thoughts  and  actions.^  For, 
as  Grod,  under  whose  wise  providence  afflictions  come  on  men,  may 
have  very  difierent  objects  in  view  in  them,  every  such  judgment 
must  be  uncharitable,  and  very  often  false.  Job  42:  7,  8.  John  9: 
2,  3.  Matt.  5:  11,  12.  1  Cor.  4:  9—13. 

Ili..  6  It  is  evident  that  God  has  some  design  in  those  occur- 
rences which  are  produced  by  tbe  operation  of  natural  causes.  This 
b  proved  by  those  occurrences  while  predicting  which  God  declar- 
ed expressly  the  end  that  he  would  accomplish  by  them,  but  which 
nevertheless  seem  to  have  been  efiected  by  mere  human  agency. 
Amos  3:  6,  7,  2,  nto:j  «b  nnrr^i  mj-j  rtinri-üfi?  shall  there  be  an 
evil,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?  Is.  1Ö:  5,  i2,  15  (comp  v.  7). 
Luke  19:42—44.  11:49—51.  21:22.  Matt.  20:  28.  (compare 
Matt.  17:  12).  See  Köppen's  "The  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wis- 
dom," Vol.  I.  p.  268  etc. 

i  MndyouKV  Luke  13:  8.  Rom.  2:  4. 

S  Rom.  d:  5.  Loke  13:  3, 5.  16:  S5.  3  Lvko  13: 2-5. 
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SECTION  XL. 

A  sincere  confidence  in  the  unbounded  potoer  and  agency  of  God  in 
the  world,  leads  to  no  injurious  results. 

Such  a  confidence  in  the  providence  of  God,  affords  no  encour- 
agement either  to  indolence  or  presunaption.  For,  this  confidence 
takes  it  for  a  conceded  fact  (<^  39,)  that  God  exerts  no  extraordinarj 
agency,  excepting  when  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  does  not  har- 
monize with  his  purposes.  But  we  cannot  determine  what  the  di- 
vine purposes  are  (^  22.  Illust.  1 ;)  yet  this  we  certainly  know,  that 
indolence(l)  and  presumption(2)  are  displeasing  to  God(3;)and 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that  God  will  exert  an  extraordinary 
influence  to  counteract  the  consequences  of  these  sins.  (4) 

Illustration  1. 

1  Tliess.  4:  11,  TigiaoHv xi idia^%al iQfi^iadMXttlg idicug xtgelv 
to  transact  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own  hands. 
2  Thess.  3:  6  etc.  Luke  16:  10—12.  Matt.  25: 26. 

III.  2.  Matt.  4:  5 — 7,  ovk  ixnitgaang  %vq$op  xov  ^totf  oov 
thou  shalt  not  make  trial  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

III.  3.  Although  Paul,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts  ch.  27,)  had 
received  a  divine  assurance  of  the  happy  results  of  the  perils  of  the 
ship's  company  (v.  23,  25,)  still  he  did  not  neglect  to  employ  hu- 
man assistance  and  precaution  (v.  31,  34.)  Though  convinced  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  save  the  persons  in  the  ship,  be  was 
also  persuaded  that  human  prudence  and  exertion  must  cooperate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end. 

III.  4.     See  Prov.  6:  9—11.  24:  30  etc.  13:  4,  5. 


SECTION  XLI. 

Conclxision, 


As  the  providence  of  God  in  the  aflkirs  of  men,  has  been  mani- 
fested in  an  arrangement  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  an  arrangement 
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deseryiog  of  our  highest  regard,  as  well  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
oature  as  of  its  reference  to  us ;  it  is  necessary  that  this  arrangement 
(for  our  salvation  through  Christ)  should  be  considered  more  speci- 
fically  and  at  large.  This  shall  be  done  in  the  second  chapter  ol 
the  third  book,  and  in  the  fourth  book.  But  as  this  same  arrange- 
ment has  given  us  some  new  views  of  God  himself^  and  has  also 
cast  some  new  light  on  the  subject  of  Creation  and  Providence,  dis- 
cussed in  this  second  book ;  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  supplement  to 
it,  which  b  contained  m  the  following  Third  Part. 
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PART  HI. 

or  GODy  IS  rATHEKy  SON,  AND  HOLT  GHOST. 

SECTION  XLII. 

Christ  is  god,  and  is  called  god  in  the  highest  sense. 

Christ,  the  Being  through  whose  instramentality  (^  6 — 8,  65,  4 
etc.)  God  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  hb  special  providence  over 
man  (^41,)  is  represented  to  us  as  not  being  a  mere  man  ;(l)  for 
to  him  the  Scriptures  ascribe  an  ex.istence  before  his  human  birth, 
(2)  and  even  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  :(3)  in  short,  they 
attribute  to  him  an  etemal{4)  existence.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed 
strange,  that  this  divine  attribute,(5)  as  well  as  other  perfections  of 
6od,(6)  together  with  that  adoration(7)  which  results  from  them, 
and  which  can  properly  belong  only  to  the  divine  Being,(8)  should 
be  ascribed  to  Christ ;  inasmuch  as  even  the  Scriptural  representa- 
tion of  the  true  God  {^  20, 33,)  is  also  transferred  to  him.(9)  And 
hence  we  may  easily  detemiine,  in  what  sense(lO)  the  name 
God(ll)  is  applied  to  him.(12) 

Illustration  1. 

Evidence  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ. 

The  fact  that  Christ  possesses  another  nature,  in  addition  to  the 
aaai^  or  human  nature,  is  proved  by  the  following  passages :  John 
6:  62,  iavovtf  ^tmgiJTe  toV  viov  tou  dvOgoinov  ivaßuivovru  onoviiv 
to  ngoifQOP ;  what  if  ye  should  see  the  son  of  man  ascending  thither 
where  he  was  before  ?  16:  28,  iitik&ov  nagd  tov  naroos,  xcu  Atjiltv 
^a  tii  lOP  xoofiotf'  naXiif  aq>ifjfAi  top  höo/ägv,  xal  nogivo/^a^  ngog  tov 
noLxiga  I  departed  from  the  Father  and  came  into  the  world  ;  again, 
I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.  8:  14,  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them.  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  my  record  is 
true  ;  for  I  know  whence  1  came  and  whither  I  go  ;  but  ye  cannot 
tell  whence  1  came  and  whither  I  go.  3: 11,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  we  speak  what  we  know,  and  testify  that  which 
we  have  seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  testimony,  v.  4,  For 
none  ascendeth  into  heaven,  but  he  who  descended  from  heaveo, 

1  Rom.  1:3.9:5. 
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the  SoQ  of  man,  who  i»  in  heaven  [whose  abode  is  in  heaven.]  6: 
46,  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  except  him  who  is  from 
God ;  be  bath  seen  the  Father,  v.  33,  For  the  bread  of  God  is  that 
(6—m^og)  which  descendeth  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the 
world.  V.  38,  For  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me ;  comp.  v.  50  etc.  8:  33, 
And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  from  beneath ;  lym  &  rw  upm  tifil 
I  am  from  above.  1  Cor.  15:  47 — 49,  The  first  man  is  made  of 
earth,  and  is  earthy  ;  but  the  Second  Man  is  uvgiog  /£  oipttvov  the 
Lord  who  came  from  heaven. 

The  passage  1  Tim.  3:  16,  (Oreat  unquestionably  u  the  mystery 
of  godliness  [the  divine  secret,]  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  etc.,) 
even  on  the  supposition  that  6V,  and  not  ^eo  s^  is  the  true  reading ; 
proves  at  least,  that  there  was  in  Christ  a  nature  difierent  from  that 
feeble  human  nature  in  which  he  appeared.  In  the  Programm,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  margin,  reasons  are  assigned,  to  prove  that  the  sense 
of  this  text  will  be  the  same,  whether  og  or  ^iog  be  the  true  read- 
ing ;  and  the  words  og  iq>avegci^fi  h  aagnl  are  explained  thus. : 
"  The  words  og^olti,  might  easily  be  so  construed,  that  the  first 
clause  og  iq>avtgci^  h  ougnl  should  be  the  subject,  and .  all  the 
subsequent  propositions,  predicates.  But  in  this  case,  the  inspired 
writer  would  have  said,  o  iqfavfgmßilg  h  aagnl^  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  subject  from  the  several  predicates  which  follow.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  refer  og  to  the  preceding  word  fivariigtop^  and  to 
translate  (per  synesin)  thus :  ''  The  great  secret,  the  subject  of  which 
etc.  (cujus  objectum,  materies  ;)  i.  e.  the  person  who  was  the  sub« 
ject  of  this  great  secret  etc."  In  1  Tim.  6:  10,  g>iXagyvqlaj  fjg 
(cujus  objectum,  sive  materies,)  and  in  Col.  1:  27,  ögior&  Xgtatog, 
the  relative  pronoun  o(  has  the  same  signification,  as  we  give  it  here 
by  referring  og  to  fivati^giov  immediately  preceding.  Agreeably  to 
this  explanation  of  off,  the  words  og--aagnl  presuppose  a  higher  in- 
visible nature  of  Christ ;  or  they  must  be  understood  thus :  <^  A  high- 
er being  which  was  united  with  Christ,  made  his  appearance  as  a 
man."  For  if  Paul  had  merely  intended  to  say,  "  He  (the  man 
Jesus)  appeared  as  a  weak  man;*'  then  the (favtgaatg iv aagxl o( 
Christ,  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  a  mere  man,  was  some- 
thing so  perfectly  natural,  that  it  [his  appearance]  could  not  be 
represented  as  being  ftiya  /ivatiigiov  a  great  mystery,  or  any  part  of 
one.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  following  words :  idwam&fi  h  itpiv^ 
fiart,  when  explained  thus :  ''  the  professions  of  Jesus  relative  to  his 
superior  digpaity,  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  appear- 
ance in  fraU  human  nature,  were  proved  true  (justified,  confirmed,) 
by  his  subsequent  glorious  happiness,  nPiv/Aa-^veXvqf^fi  h  doitj." 
If  Paul  referred,  in  these  words,  to  another  and  a  higher  nature  of 
Christ,  distinct  from  the  man  Jesus ;  it  was  the  same  nature  which 
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he  ascribes  to  Christ  in  other  passages^  namely,  a  divine  nature,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he 
is  often  distinguished  from  men.  Gal.  1:1,  10 — 12,  An  apostle,  not 
by  many  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Cor.  7:  22  etc.  If  any  one  who  is 
a  servant,  is  called  of  the  Lord  [converted  to  Christianity,]  he  is 
made  free  by  the  Lord  [he  enjoys  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  ;]  and  in  like  manner,  if  a  free  man  is  called  [converted,]  he 
becomes  the  servant  of  Christ  etc.  Eph.  6:  6  etc.  Not  with  eye 
service  as  pleasing  men,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will 
of  God  with  sincerity  of  heart.  Col.  3:  23  etc.  And  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  it  from  the  heart,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men : — for  ye 
serve  the  Lord  Christ.  Heb.  7:  28,  For  the  law  makes  feeble  men 
highpriests ;  but  the  declaration,  which  has  been  made  since  the 
law,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  an  oath  (Ps.  110:4,)  makes  the 
San  Highpriest,  who  is  raised  forever  mto  glory. 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Dionys.  van  de  Wijnpersse,  entitled,  "  A 
vindication  of  the  true  and  eternal  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
against  the  more  recent  objections  to  it,"  which  b  found  in  the  work 
of  the  society  at  the  Hague,  For  the  defence  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion (1792).  This  dissertation  proves  in  the  happiest  manner,  bow 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  b 
the  supposition  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  and  how  perfectly  that 
spirit  harmonizes  with  doctrines  maintained  in  this  paragraph  (^  42). 

III.  2.     The  existence  of  Christ,  before  his  txppearance  in  the  flesh. 

Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  two  following  passages  of  John's 
Gospel : 

I.  John  8:  58,  '^(in^t  ^f^n^»  ^y^  ^H^^'  ^Q^^  '^ßgetafi  yepta&at, 
ufil  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am. 

The  following  translation  of  this  passage  is  given  in  the  works  re- 
ferred to :  '^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  existed."  Wetstein  (on  John 
8:  58)  does  indeed  observe, "  Desidero  locum  Scripturae,  ubi  /y  of 
tifi^  significat,  ego  eram  (I  existed),  vel  ego  wm  simpliciter ;"  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  passage,  if  it  can  only  be  proved 
that  clival  has  the  signification  to  exist ;  and  this  it  certainly  has  in 
John  17:  5 ;  as  also  its  participle  ovta  in  Rom.  4: 17.  This  trans- 
lation is  vindicated  against  the  explanations  of  the  Socinians  and 
others,  (who  supply  to  eifii,  either  Xqiotoq  or  some  other  predicate 
consisting  of  a  word  or  proposition),  on  the  foUowmg  grounds : 

1.  Agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  and  also  of  the  Evan- 
gelist John,  the  present  iifii  may  be  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  ^y, 
see  1  John  3:  7.  2:  29.  4:  17.  This,  says  Bengel,  b  particularly 
the  case,  when  that  which  b  affirmed  to  have  been,  stiU  continues 
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tobe;  and  thus  the  sense  of  both  the  present  and  preterite  is  com- 
prehended in  the  present;  as  in  John  15:27,  !ati.  Jer.  1:5 
(LXX)y  iniarafAai  at, 

2.  The  explanation,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was  appointed  to 
be  the  Messiah,"  (which  is  adopted  by  Lö6er,  in  the  German  ver- 
sion of  Souverain's  Essay  on  the  Platonism  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
church  p.  385,  and  in  Eichbom's  Bibl.  Vil.  p.  1027)  is  certainly 
not  founded  on  the  words  /yw  ei/ii.  The  phrase  o  Xgiatogy  or  o 
J9Z^t*f^og,  if  applied  to  f//«i,  should  stand  immediately  before  it,  and 
in  the  context  as  it  does  in  ch.  4:  26 ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  here. 
So  Ziegler  says  :  ^^  The  explanation,  ^  I  was  appointed  to  be  the 
Messiah,'  is  unsupported  by  a  satisfactory  proof  of  such  an  idiom  ; 
and  consequently  this  passage  itself  cannot  be  used  as  such  a  proof."^ 

3.  Another  explanation,  (given  in  the  Allgem.  Litter.  Zeitung,) 
is  this  :^  "  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  I  am  he,  at  whose  day  he 
sincerely  rejoiced,  i.  e.  I  am  the  Messiah."  To  this  view  of  the 
text,  the  following  objections  present  themselves :  (a)  Christ  would, 
on  this  supposition,  merely  repeat  (in  v.  58)  what  he  had  previous- 
ly said  (v.  56),  in  the  words  *^ßQattf4  ^yaXXiaooio,  ipa  idri  7tjv  tjfit- 
gav  Ti\v  ifAtiv.  For,  the  assertion  lyd  ti/tt  or  "  I  am  he,"  at  whos^ 
day  Abraham  rejoiced,  is  already  contained  in  //iijv. — (b)  The  words 
wpiV  '^ßgaafi  yevtaitup,  would  not  only  be  superfluous,  but  would 
appear  unnatural,  if  Jesus  had  intended  by  the  words  *'  I  am  be  to 
see  whose  day  Abraham  rejoiced,"  to  represent  himself  simply  as 
the  Messiah  ;  and  this  without  regarding  the  question  of  the  Jews 
(v.  57),  but  passing  it  by  altogether,  as  unworthy  of  notice. — (c) 
Nothing  which  can  suitably  be  supplied  to  iyd  fifii,  can  be  taken 
from  the  remote  56th  verse,  but  must  be  derived  from  the  57th 
verse  which  immediately  precedes  it :  so  that  the  sense  would  be, 
f/d  iigAi,  Sg  iwgaxe  tov  *^ßgaaf4,  i.  e.  '^  I  am  he  that  knew  Abra- 
ham, before  he  was  born." — (d)  Agreeably  to  the  version, "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  existed,"  the  passage  contains  the  proof  requisite 
to  support  the  assertion,  that  Jesus  is  greater  than  Abraham  (v.  53). 
This  proof  lies  in  his  preexistence;  and  Jesus  took  occasion  from 
the  question  of  the  Jews  (v.  57),  to  appeal  to  this  evidence  of  the 
dignity  of  his  person. 

II.  John  1:  15,  *0  oniam  fiov  igxoniwog^  efingoa^^tp  /aov  ytyovfp* 
or#  nguixog  fiov  ^v  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  to  me,  for 
be  was  before  me. 

In  the  work  referred  to  in  the  margin,  the  following  version  is 
given  of  this  passage  :  "  He  that  cometh  after  me,  goes  before  me 

1  See  Henke*8  Magaz.  fiir  Reli^ionsphilosopbie,  B.  V.  St.  2.  S.  262. 
S  Jabrg.  1793,  No.  295,296.  comp.  Paalos'  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Jobn, 
p.  461  etc. 
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is  ^eater  than  I,  v.  27,  ov—vnowifiatog'  Matt.  3:  11,  iaxvgotigag 
fAOv  iatw.  John  3:  31,  inai^  navxtov  iati]  ;  for  he  existed  before  I 
did."  And  the  remark  is  added,  <*  that  the  Evangelist  probably  ad- 
duces this  declaration  of  the  Baptist,  in  opposition  to  the  objection 
which  was  advanced  against  Christianity,  at  least  by  the  later  disci- 
ples (^  16)  of  John  :  that  the  doctrines  H)f  the  Baptist  are  older 
than  those  of  Christ.  Ewald  remarks,  that  if  both  expressions, 
kfingoc^iy  (aov  ytyop€¥  and  ngcixog  giov  iji»,  are  referred  to  any  other 
precedency  than  priority  of  timcy  there  would  be  a  tautology.  And 
kuinol  subjoins  the  additional  remark,  that  iiAitgoo^iv  is  never  us- 
ed to  express  precedency  in  dignity  or  respectability,  either  in  the 
New  Testament  or  the  LXX,  or  in  the  profane  authors.  To  the 
explanation  of  these  words  given  by  Bolten,  who  refers  them  to  an 
earlier  residence  of  Jesus  near  the  Jordan  ;  Paulus  justly  objects, 
(a)  that  it  should  then  read,  ngmog  fiov  mdi  ^v,  or  nagtjv,  he  was 
here  before  me,  or  he  was  there  before  me  : — and  (b)  that  agreea- 
bly to  Matt.  3: 13,  Jesus  was  just  come  from  Galilee,  to  be  baptized. 

III.  3.     TTie  aniemundane  existence  of  Christ. 

That  Christ  existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  texts  : 

L  John  1:1,  *£v  dgx^  n^  6  Xoyog  in  the  beginning  was  the  word ; 
comp.  V.  3.  In  the  work  '^  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John," 
the  version  of  the  words  Iv  agxy  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  world," 
is  vindicated  against  the  Socinian  translation,  ^'  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel."  The  grounds  of  the  defence  are  the  following  :  1. 
The  position,  that  the  words  ii^  igxv*  when  standing  alone,  can  sig- 
nify '^  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  is  altogether  unsupported  by 
evidence.  In  Mark  1 : 1,  we  find  the  words  Iv  agxi  rov  ivayyikiow, 
but  not  agxi  alone. — 2.  It  is  evident  from  the  third  verse,  that  all 
created  things  must  be  conceived  as  not  existing  previously  to  this 
^9XV  ^^  beginning.    See  infra,  Ulust.  9*  1«  ^ 

II.  John  17:  5,  24,  ^of^t,  9  ilxov  ngo  xov  tov  xoofiop  iivai,  na- 
ga  oot—tfiv^  doiav  njy  ifAiiv,  tiv  idwxig  fi0&,  ot»  liyaitfjaag  /uc  ngo 
naraßokiig  %6a(Aov  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was : — my  glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  because  thou  lovedst  me 
before  the  formation  of  the  world.  The  following  explanation  of 
this  passage,  is  given  in  the  work  '^  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  :"  "  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  [art  about  to  give]  me,  be- 
cause thou  (as  I  was  with  thee  before  the  world  was)  didst  love  roe 
before  the  world  was  formed."— In  opposition  to  another  exposition, 
(which  renders  the  words  in  v.  24  and  5,  86iu  ^w  edmwig  ftoi,  and 
fi  ilxoi^  naga  aol,  thus  :  '*  the  glory  which  thou  didst  appoint  for  me 
or  which  I  had  agreeably, to  thine  eternal  appointment,")  the  fonn* 
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ar  venion  is  supported  by  the  foUowiog  arguments :  L  lo  the  oth- 
er passages,  Jesus  combines  together,  his  going  to  the  Father  when 
he  leaves  the  world,  and  his  existence  with  him  before  he  appeared 
OQ  earth.  John  3:  13.  6:  62.  16:  28.— -2.  St.  John  himself  seems 
to  fa?our  the  ibmier  explanation.  Compare  John  1:  S,  ovro^^y 
*'  JQti  ^'^  ''^^  ^sop^  and  1  John  1 :  2,  17  fwij  ^*  aioiwtog,  mig  tiv 
n|)oV  ToV  nor^Mi,  with  the  words  9  fJx^v  naga  aol  ngo  tov  top  xoa-' 
ftop  tTvM,  this  was  in  the  beginning  with  God — ^that  eternal  life 
which  was  with  the  Father — which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was.  That  ix^ip  can  signify,  "  to  have  any  thing  in  purpose,'* 
which  is  maintained  by  Grotius  and  Wetstein,  is  denied  by  Ewald. 
B^  simihr  phraseology,  the  existence  of  Christy  before  the  formation 
01  the  world,  b  expressed  m  Col.  1:  17,  nal  avtog  iirn  ngo  naptmp 
''  therefore  (because  be  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  v.  16)  he  also 
existed  before  all.'' 

III.  4.     The  eternity  of  Christ. 

That  Jesus  existed  from  eternity,  is  distinctly  taught,  in  1  John 
1:  2, 117»  CaMT»  r^p  aitifptop^  ijttg  ifp  ngog  top  nutigu^  uul  i^av^gm^ 
nfup  (we  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you)  thai  eternal  life^  which 
WIS  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.  Compare  with 
this,  Heb.  1:  10—12,  thou  Lord  (Christ,  v.  1—10)  in  the  begin- 
ning didsc  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  bands ;  they  shall  be  destroyed,  but  thou  shalt  continue 
to  exist,  «id  they  shidl  all^  grow  old  as  a  garment.  Rev.  22:  13, 
h^  tlfu  to  A  nud  to  Si,  ng£tog  nai  iaxo^og  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  Fiiet  and  the  Last. 

In  the  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,^  it  is  stated  that  these 
words  which  are  applied  to  Christ,  manifestly  contain  a  description 
of  the  true  God,  and  represent  him  as  the  Author  and  End  d 
the  whole  creatioa ;  for,  in  Rev.  21:5,  6^  God  is  described  in  simi- 
lar terms :  fyni  «1/»«  to  j4  nal  to  Si,  if  agxv  ^  ^o  tdXog,  The  same 
idea  is,  in  Rom.  1 1:  36,  expressed  thus  :  i&  avtoH  Kai  iig  autop  ta 
^vrar,  and  in  Heb.  2:  10,  as  follows  :  di  op  to  nopttt,  9tal  di  oi  ta 
»ttmu  Michaelis^  indeed  thinks  it  possible,  that  the  words  iyci  $tfu 
i  ^tog  Kot  6  S6x€ttogt  in  the  two  passages  Rev.  1 :  17.  2: 8,  should 
^Snify,  <<  I  am  the  first  whom  thou  didst  know  as  a  mortal,  and  the 
last  whom  now  immortal,  thou  shalt  again  see ;  i.  e.  I  am  still  the 
aacne  whom  thou  hast  known."  And  his  reason  is,  that  in  both 
these  passages,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  spoken  of  Immediately 
after.  But  in  Rev.  22:  15,  at  least,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  re- 
aurrectbn  of  Christ  from  the  dead. 

1  p.  aai  M.  (Ulati.  7.  M.)  s  Intiod.  to  N.  T.  3d  ad.  d.  1362. 
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III.  5.  1  John  5:  20,  6  iXfi^&pog  ^iog  h«1  n  M  «imio^  tb» 
true  God  and  eternal  life.  Rev.  21:  6.  Is.  44:  6.  48:  12,  ^^^ 
)1inot  "^^M-^  y\7)iiri  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last.  Compare  ^  29. 

III.  6.     Other  divine  attributes  ascribed  to  Christ. 

1.  Omnipotence :  Phil.  3:  21,  iviQyna  tov  dupav^ak  ocutop  %m 
vnota^ai  iavt^  ?«  nipxa  the  power  by  which  also  he  is  able  to  sub- 
due all  things  to  himself.  Compare  John  10: 28—30.  In  the  work 
on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  sense  of  this  last  passage 
is  given  thus  :  "  As  the  Father  is  greater  than  all,  so  that  no  enemy 
can  wrest  those  who  are  mine,  out  of  his  hands  (v.  29) ;  in  like 
manner,  nothing  can  wrest  them  out  of  my  hands  (v.  28) ;  for  I  and 
the  Father  are  one  ;  we  are  »so  united,  that  the  dominion  and  the 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Father  are  mine."  The  explanation  of 
the  words  i»  iofigp,  as  signifying  an  agreement  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  in  their  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  human  family,  is  exposed  to  the  following  difficulties :  (^)  It  is 
not  proved,  that  <V  iJpM  is  frequently  synonymous  with  to  avro 
g^QovM  or  to  be  of  one  mind.  Lven  in  John  17:  11,  6P  iJpiu  does 
not  necessarily  refer  merely  to  oneness  or  similarity  of  idews,  but 
can  very  naturally  include  union  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  priv* 
ileges,  hopes,  and  happiness,  (b)  The  context  of  this  passage  (10: 
28—30)  leads  us  to  the  explanation  above.  For  Jesus  uses  the 
same  expressions  in  v.  29  and  28,  *'  No  one  can  wrest  my  sheep 
from  the  Father's  hand-^no  one  shall  wrest  them  out  of  my  band." 
Both  clauses  must  therefore  be  understood  alike,  and  as  the  6rst  is 
deduced  from  the  power  of  the  Father  (o  nari^p  fiov  fuiC<»p  navsciv 
iatl  V.  29) ;  so  also  must  the  latter,  namely,  the  impossibility  of 
wresting  the  sheep  of  Christ  out  of  bis  hands,  be  grounded  on  tbe 
protecting  ^wer  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  preceding 
words  x^/oi  Canip  aioipiov  didmfjLt  avtolg  I  give  them  my  salvation. 
John  10:  18,  i^ovaiap  «jfoi  ^iipa^  avrtjp  (ttiP  yfvxnv)^  xal  /£ove/«cy 
«X«  na\ip  XußHv  avti^p  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and 
I  have  power  to  resume  it.  In  ch.  2: 19  he  says.  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  I  will  build  it  again  in  three  days ;  and  m  other  passages, 
his  resurrection  is  ascribed  to  God^  e.  g.  Acts  2:  24,  32.  3: 18, 15, 
5:  30.  1  Cor.  6:  14.  15:  15.  Divine  power  ['^lia  dvpa^$g]  is  also 
ascribed  to  Christ,  in  2  Pet.  1:  3.  comp.  v.  16  dvpafitg  and  fi«/a- 
XeiOTfjg.  For,  avrov  (v.  3)  must  refer  to  *Jnoov  xov  nvgtov  lifiip 
(v.  2). 

2.  Omniscience  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  4:  5.  Rev.  2: 
23. — [Matt.  1 1: 27,  "  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  knowetb  any 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Sod  wiU 
reveal  him." 
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If  in  this  passage,  the  same  omniscience  be  not  ascribed  to  the 
Soo  as  to  the  Father ;  I  am  unable  to  make  out  satisiactorily  what 
the  meaning  of  it  is.  In  the  latter  chiuse  of  the  verse,  men  are  de- 
clared to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Son  for  that  knowledge  of 
the  Father  which  is  revealed ;  i.  e.  he  only  makes  this  revelation« 
John  1:  18,  '<  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begot- 
ten who  dweileth  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fsxhetj  he  hath  reve^dhiwL** 
At  the  same  time  I  concede,  it  is  vossibk,  that  the  knowledge  here 
spoken  oC^  may  be  merely  that  which  is  intended  to  be  revealed  in 
theGospeL 

John  6:  46,  **  Because  that  no  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save 
he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father."  Tlie  word  imgante 
here,  does  not  mean  to  tee  with  bodily  eyes,  but  ufiih  the  mental 
eye,  i.  e.  to  know«  What  but  omniscience  could  be  adequate  to 
the  knowledge  here  predicated  of  Christ?  And  is  it  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  text  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  here  meant,  b 
sbply  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel  ? 

In  the  same  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  most  intimate  secrets 
of  the  human  heart,  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  John  2:  24,  25,  <<  But 
Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men ; 
and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man  ;  for  he  knew  what 
«as  in  man."  John  6:  64,  ^'  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  be- 
lieve  not.  For  Jesus  knew  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and 
who  should  betray  him." 

Acts  1 :  24,  "  And  they  prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  which 
Imowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast 
chosen."  That  Lord  {KVQ$og)  here  means  Christ,  seems  to  me 
very  plahi  from  verses  21  and  22  (compare  verse  6)  of  the  context. 
Besides,  this  is  the  common  appellation  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  appeal  made  in  this  case,  respects  the  choice 
of  an  apostle.  ^*  Shew,  Lord,"  say  the  apostles,  ''which  of  these 
two  THOU  hast  chosen ;  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and 
aposiUshipJ^  Is  there  any  room  to  doubt,  here,  that  the  apostles 
(fid  appeal  to  the  same  Lord  who  had  chosen  them,  to  designate 
who  shall  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judas  ? 

1  Cor.  4:  4,  5,  "  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself;  yet  am  I  not 
jiereby  justified ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  Therefore 
judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest 
the  counseb  of  the  hearts ;  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise 
of  God."  That  Lord  (nvQiog)  here  means  Christ,  is  plain,  both 
bom  the  office  of  judging  ascribed  to  him,  and  from  bis  coming  to 
judgment.  Without  citing  numerous  other  passages,  which  confes- 
sedly represent  Christ  as  the  final  Judge  of  all  the  human  race ; 
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permit  me  here  to  ask,  Is  it  possible  ix  any  being  who  is  not  om- 
nUcientf  to  judge  the  universe  of  intelligent  creatures  ?  Can  be  for 
thousands  of  years,  (possibly  of  ages),  be  present  etery  where,  and 
know  what  is  transacted  ;  can  he  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  hu^ 
man  heart ;  can  he  remember  the  whole  character  and  actions  of 
countless  myriads  so  diverse  in  talents,  temper,  circumstances,  and 
situation ; — and  yet  be  finite  ?  be  neither  omnipreMeni  nor  amnu^ 
dent  1  Gfyd  claims  it  as  his  distinguishbg  and  peculiar  prerogative, 
that  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  (Jer.  17:  10)  ;  what 
then  must  he  be,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  at  dl  times, 
and  in  all  worlds  ?  If  he  be  not  God,  the  proof  that  the  Father  is 
God,  is  defective  too ;  and  we  have  the  question  again  to  dispute 
with  the  Manicheans,  whether  Jehovah  be  not  a  limited  and  imper- 
fect being. 

"  But,"  you  will  say,  "  Christ  acts  as  Judge  by  delegated  au- 
thority :  why  not  then,  by  knowledge  imparted  to  him  ?"  He  does 
indeed  €U^  as  Judge  by  delegated  authority,  because  it  is  in  his  me* 
diatorial  capacity  that  he  acts  as  Judge ;  but  to  ad  as  Judge  is  one 
thing,  to  be  qualified  for  such  an  office  is  another.  Exaltation  as 
Mediator  constitutes  him  Judge  in  that  capacity  ;  omn^preience  and 
&mniscienee  only  can  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  that  station.  And 
can  anmUcience  be  imparted  1  We  may  as  well  say  omnipoience  or 
ielfHxiitenee  can  be  imparted.  There  is,  and  there  can  be  but  one 
God ;  and  a  second  omniscient  being,  (onmiscient  simply  by  knowl- 
edge imparted)  f  would  force  us  into  all  the  absurdities  of  polytheism. 

Kev.  2:  23, ''  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and  I  wiU  give  unto  every 
one  of  you  according  to  your  works."  The  same  person  speaks 
here,  who  '<  was  dead  and  is  alive,"  i.  e.  Christ  (chap.  1: 18).  The 
sense  of  the  passage  is  too  plain  to  need  any  comment. 

To  conclude  this  head  :  when  1  compare  such  passages  as  those 
above  cited,  with  the  description  of  divine  omniscienoei  how  can  I 
doubt  that  the  New  Testament  writers  mean  to  ascribe  the  jbiotn^- 
o^e  of  all  thingi  to  Christ  ?  To  say  that  whatsoever  pertains  to 
God  or  man,  is  known  by  any  being,  is  to  predicate  omniscieooe  o( 
that  being.  Compare  now  with  this,  the  knowledge  which  God  as- 
cribes to  himself  only,  in  Jer.  17:  9,  10,  "  The  heart  is  deceitfol 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?  I  the 
Lord  search  the  heart,  1  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  to  every  man 
acooording  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  bis  doings."^] 

[i  See  *<  Letters  to  the  Ket.  Wm.  E.  Channing  etc/*  on  the  divini^  of  Cfariit, 
b^  Profeseor  Stnart;  from  which  the  above  paragraphs  raiatmtotll« 
eienoe of  Chriat, are  extrscted.    S] 
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III.  7.    Divine  honour  and  worship  are  ascribed  to  Christ* 

I.  John  5:  23, ''Tya  navttg  %tfiaiü$  top  viov^  xo^cuV  riffai(r«  xov  na" 
tipa  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father. 

Even  allowing  that  na'^mg  would  admit  of  such  an  explanation  as 
would  not  imply  a  similar  adoration  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ ; 
still,  m  the  passage  before  us,  the  context  will  not  admit  of  such  an 
exposition.  Because  (a)  in  v.  27 — 29,  Christ  ascribes  divine  woiks 
to  himself;  and  in  v.  21,  an  equality  with  the  Father. — (h)  As  the 
Jews  (v.  18)  immediately  preceding,  had  pronounced  a  aeclaration 
made  by  Jesus,  to  be  blasphemy,  and  charged  liim  with  '^  making 
himself  equal  with  God"  taov  iamov  noui  xij»  ^««ji'  Jesus  would 
have  been  bound,  by  his  reverence  for  God  and  love  to  hb  hearers, 
to  avoid  using  an  expression  which  could  so  naturally  be  understood 
as  indicating  divine  worship ;  and  it  would  have  been  his  duty  dis- 
tinctly to  declare,  that  be  did  not  desire  any  thing  of  this  kindL 

II.  John  14:  1,  13,  14,  tav  ti  ahi^ofiti  iv  rqi  oW^or^fiov,  //a» 
notiiam  if  ye  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 

Jesus  here  directs  the  apostles  to  pray  in  a  manner  that  will  be  to 
his  honour  {iv  ovoiiot»,  comp.  <^  43.  lUust.  4),  i.  e.  to  pray  with 
the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  grant  their  petition  (v.  1). 
Tlurough  the  Son,  by  his  answering  the  prayers  of  his  people,  the 
glory  of  the  Father  was  to  be  manifested,  tva  do^aa^^  o  nat^g  h 
rq»  vicji  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son ;  (v.  7 — 9.  ^ 
44.  Illust.  9). 

III.  1  Cor.  1: 2,  inmaXovfiivot  ro  ovofiatov  xvglov  ^fiäv'jtjaou 
Xp^orov  who  worship  [call  on  the  name  of]  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^ 
Acts  7:  59,  inixakovfUPOP  Mal  Xfyovta'  xvgts  'Jrjoov  (and  they  ston- 
ed Stephen)  calling  upon  fJesus]  and  saying :  Lord  Jesus,  (receive 
my  spirit).  The  first  of  the  two  passages  here  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  honour  due  to  Christ,  is  of  divine  authority,  because  it 
declares  that  the  apostle  (Paul)  sanctions  the  worship  of  Christ ; 
which  he  also  confirmed  by  his  own  example,  2  Cor.  12:  8.  1 
Thess.  3:  11.  2  Thess.  2:  16,  17-  Rom,  1:7-  1  Cor.  1: 3.  2  Cor. 
1:  2  etc.  Eph.  3: 6.  The  second  passage  has  divine  authority,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  expressions  of  Stephen,  who,  at  least  at  that 
time,  spoke  by  divine  inspiration,  nX^gfjg  nvivftaTog  aylov  v.  55« 
But  both  passages,  even  when  considered  as  historical  testimony, 
prove  that  m  the  apostolic  age  Christ  was  worshipped  as  God  by 
all  christian  churches  (1  Cor.  1:  2),  and  even  by  the  churches  in 

1  The  ezplan&tion  of  this  text,  as  sinrnifyinn;  «  who  are  called  after  the  nmme 
of  Jet  IM  Cnriflt,"  is  iDconsisteDt  with  the  passages  bereafler  to  be  considered  i 
Acts.  7: 59.  Rom.  10;  D-13.  also  Acts  22: 16. 
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Palestine  (Acts  9:  21,  14),  which  at  a  later  date  abandooed  the 
aDcient  faith.^ 

The  well  known  passage  in  Plinj :  "  Carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo 
dicere  secum  idvicem''  (L.  X.  Ep.  97)  they  sing  a  hjnin  together 
to  Christ  as  a  God,  refers  to  the  churches  situated  in  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor.  And  as  the  Gospel  of  John  had  been  published  in  the 
country  from  which  Pliny  wrote,  and  a  short  time  before  he  wrote 
his  epistle ;  the  words  "quasi  Deo,''  are  doubtless  to  be  understood 
agreeably  to  John  1:1,  The  Logos  (or  word)  was  God.  Eusebios 
also  (Hist.  Ecc.  Y.  28,)  in  opposing  the  followers  of  Artemon,  ap- 
peals to  ancient  hymns  of  the  christians,  in  which  Christ  is  jepre- 
sented  as  God :  "  xpaXfiol  di  oaoi  %al  tpdal  id^X^püp  an  ccp^ijc  uno 
luatciv  yguwiiaai,  tov  Xoyov  rov  ^iov,  tov  Xgiorov,  vfiifOvo&  ^ioXo- 
fovimg.**^  There  is  no  example  known  of  a  christian  church  in  the 

i  Be«  &l80,  on  the  divine  worship  of  Chriet,  Rom.  10: 9—14.  Rev.  5:  8  etc 
and  §  78. 

9  The  work  from  which  Eoeebiof  mdkeethis  quotation,  was  bjeome  regarded 
as  the  prod  action  of  Cains ;  by  others  it  was  ascribed  to  Ori^n ;  and  the  third 
and  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  anonymous  aothor,  and 
the  same  in  substance  as  that  which  Theodoret  oalU  "  the  Little  Labyrinth.*' 
The^  object  of  £nsebias  in  quoting  this  passage,  was,  to  prove  the  opinion,  that 
Christ  IS  a  mere  man,  to  be  of  recent  date,  in  opposition  to  its  advocates,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  even  of  apostolic  origin ;  and  as  the  whole  context  of 
Eusebius  reflects  light  on  the  subject  before  us,l  will  translate  it  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  reader.  '<The  works  of  verv  many  others  have  also  reaoned  us; 
whose  names  we  cannot  indeed  specify,  but  they  were  orthodox  and  ecclesiasti- 
eal  [persons,]  as  is  proved  by  the  interpretation  given  by  each  of  them  of  the  di- 
vine Scriptures ;  but  they  are  unknown  to  us,  twcause  their  names  are  not  pre- 
fixed to  their  books.  In  an  elaborate  piece  of  one  of  these  authors,  composed  a- 
f^inst  the  heresy  of  Artemon,  (which  Paul  of  Samosata  has  attempted  to  revive 
m  our  age,)  there  is  extant  a  narrative  very  relevant  to  the  history  we  are  com- 
poeing.  For,  the  author,  in  proving  that  the  above  named  heresy,  which  makee 
the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  was  an  innovation  of  recent  date,  (the  propagators  of  it 
boasted  of  its  aqtiquity ;)  after  sarins  many  other  things  in  reprehension  of  their 
blasphemous  lies,  uses  the  following  language  :  '  they  assert  that  all  the  ancients 
and  even  the^  apostles  themselves,  believed  and  taught  the  same  things  which 
^L  -  ..       uth  was  preserved  until  the 

I  Peter;  but  that  fromtho 
.   .  ,  I  been  corrupted.'    And  this 

ertion  of  theirs  might  perhaps  have  been  believed,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
contradicted,  first  by  the  divine  Scriptures  {&Bltu  ^^o^ct/,)  and  then  by  the  writ- 
ings of  some  brethren  more  ancient  than  the  times  of  Victor,  and  which  were 
composed  in  support  of  the  truth  against  the  gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of 
those  days.  I  refer  to  the  works  of  Justin,  Mil tiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  and 
many  others,  in  all  of  which  divinity  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (&Boloyürati  Xgiüt^.) 
For,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  books  of  Irenaeus  and  Melito  and  of  the  rest,  which 
declare  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man  I  Moreover,  all  the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  brethren,  written  from  the  beginning  &y  the  faithfid,  cdebraU  the  muses  of 
Christy  the  Word  of  God,  and  attrihute  dmnity  to  him.  How  is  it  possiole,  then, 
that  the  ancients  until  the  time  of  Victor,  should  have  taught  what  thev  assert, 
when  the  opinion  of  the  church  through  so  many  years  is  oeclared  and  known  ? 
And  why  are  they  not  ashamed  to  assert  such  a  falsehood  concerning  Victor ; 
when  they  well  know  that  it  was  Victor  who  excommunicated  'Theodotos  the 
currier,  the  father  and  chief  of  this  God-denying  apostioy ;  for  Theodotos  waa 


ana  even  tue  aposUes  tbemselves,  believed  and  taught 
they  now  maintain ;  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  truth  ^ 
times  of  Victor,  the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Kome  from  Pet 
time  of  his  successor  Zephyrinus,  the  truth  had  been 
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apostolic  age  which  can  be  shown  to  have  denied  those  personal 
excellencies  of  Jesus  which  John  ascribes  to  him.  The  sects  of  the 
Ebionites  and  other  Jewish  christians  in  Palestine,  who  denied  the 
deity  and  supernatural  conception  of  Christ,  ot  at  least  the  former 
of  these  doctrines,  probably  took  their  rise  after  the  second  Jewish 
war,  when  one  part  of  the  Jewish  christians  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  as  we  may  suppose,  attached  themselves  more  closely  to 
the  unbelieving  Jews.^ 

III.  8.  That  adoration  belongs  exclusively  to  Grod,  is  expressly 
taaght  in  Is.  42:  8,  l^fij  iXb  *^^Hi>  "^nilD  I  will  not  give  my  honour  to 
soother.  Jer.  17:  5  etc.  Matt:  4:  10,  compare  the  work  on  the  Ob- 
ject of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  505.  But  so  far  is  the  adoration  of 
Christ  fiom  being  idolatry^  that  it  is  represented  as  a  genuine  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  idolatry,  1  Cor.  8:  4 
-^.  1  Thess.  5:  9.  1  John  5:  20.« 

[The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  and  the  preceding 
Illustrations,  are  found  in  the  work  of  Professor  Stuart,  to  which 
reference  was  made  above.    S.] 

Heb.  1:  6,  '^  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him/' 

The  word  worshipy  it  is  said,  has  two  significations ;  viz.  obei» 
sance  and  spiritual  hotnage.  This  is  true ;  and  the  first  of  these 
meanings  often  presents  itself  in  the  Old  Testament  and,  (as  I  am 
willing  to  concede,)  in  the  Gospels.  Many  who  worshipped  Christ 
while  he  sojourned  among  men,  i.  e.  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  probably  knew  or  acknowledged  nothing  of  his  divine  nature. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  angek  9  Are  they  ignorant  of  his  true 
nature  ?  And  is  not  the  worship  which  they  who  are  pure  spirits 
pay,  of  course  ipiritual  and  not  simple  obeisance  ? 

Philip  2:  10,  1 1 ,  "  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  m  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  ^ory  of  God  the  Father." 

'^  Things  in  heaven,  earth,  and  under  the  earth,''  is  a  common 
periphrasis jDf  the  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  writers,  for  the  tini- 
terse  (to  nap  or  t«  itivta.)  What  can  be  meant,  by  things  in  heav- 
en (i.  e.  beings  in  heaven)  bowTng  the  knee  to  Jesus,  if  spiritual 
worship  be  not  meant  ? 

What  other  worship  can  heavea  render  ?  And  if  the  worship  of 
Christ  in  heaven  be  spiritual,  should  not  that  of  others,  who  ought  to 

the  firat  that  deolarad  Chriit  to  b«  a  mere  man  ?'*  Easeb.  ICcolea.  Hist.  V.  37, 
28,  ed.  Valeaii,  Amstd.  1695.  The  words  above  quoted  in  the  text,  are  here  print- 
ed in  italioa.    S.] 

1  See  Weber *fl  BeitrSffe  zflr  Oeachiehte  dee  Nenteetamentliehen  Kanons,  p«  48 
Tobingen.  1791. 

s  See  the  DiMert.  eop.  eit  of  Wijnperin,  §  XVII.  p.  174  etc. 
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be  in  temper  united  with  them,  be  spiritual  also  ?  And  when  it  is 
added,  this  worship  shall  be  '^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father/'  I 
understand  the  sentiment  to  be,  that  Jesus  in  his  mediatorial  chuac- 
ter  is  the  proper  object  of  universal  adoration  ;  but  as  this  character 
has  a  peculiar  connexion  with  and  relation  to  God  the  Father,  so 
the  worship  paid  to  Christ  the  Mediator,  should  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father  as  well  as  of  himself. 

Rom.  10:  9 — 14,  '^  That  if  thou  sbalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  sbalt  believe  m  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  fifom  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith,  Whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek ;  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  bear  without  a  preacher?'' 
The  Lord  on  whote  name  they  are  to  caH^  is  plainly  Christ ;  for 
he  is  the  same  in  whom  tkey  are  to  believe  (v.  11  and  14.)  And 
this  Lord,  (Christ,)  on  whom  they  are  to  call,  and  in  whom  they  are 
to  believe,  is  nvgwg  navrotp^  univenal  Lord^  and  therefore  able  to 
bestow  the  blessings  which  they  need. 

Rev.  6:  8—14,  "  And  when  he,  (i.  e.  Christ,  see  v.  6,  7,)  took 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps  and  golden  vials 
full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they  sung 
a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
tion ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth.  And  I  beheld  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders ; 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 
thousands  of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  iroiee.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receire  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory  and  blessing.  And  eveiy  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  üiero,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.  And  the  four  beasts 
said.  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever." 

11  this  be  not  spiritual  worship— and  if  Christ  be  not  the  object 
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of  it  here ;  I  am  unable  to  produce  a  case,  where  worship  can  be 
called  spiritual  and  divine« 

The  apostles  and  primitive  martyrs  toarshipped  Christ ;  and  they 
recognize  tbe  practice  of  worshipping  him  among  other  Christians. 

Acts  7:  59,  60,  ^'  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  making  invocation 
(intKoXovfisvop)  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge.     And  when  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep." 

Now  here  is  a  dying  martyr,  who  is  expressly  said  to  *^  be  filled 
with  tbe  Holy  Ghost,"  and  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  worid 
and  of  the  Saviour  who  was  there ;  in  bis  last  moments  too-— on  tbe 
veiy  verge  of  eternity ;  here  is  such  a  martyr,  commiting  his  de- 
parting spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  very  same 
language  and  with  the  same  confidence,  with  which  Jesus,  when  ex- 
piring upon  the  cross,  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Fa- 
ther. This  expiring  disciple  also  implores  forgiveness  for  his  mur- 
derers. Of  whom  does  be  implore  it  ?  Of  tbe  same  Lord  Jesus. 
Can  a  departing  spirit  be  intrusted  to  any  being,  and  tbe  forgiveness 
of  sin  be  expected  of  him,  who  has  not  omnipotence  and  supreme 
authority  ?  And  can  a  dying  martyr,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  very 
vision  of  God,  and  his  soul  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ask  and  pray 
amiss? 

2  Cor.  13:  8, 9,  "  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that 
it  might  depart  from  me.  And  be  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness« 
Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

Tbe  Lord  whom  Paul  here  besought,  is  plainly  Christ ;  for  this 
same  Lord  in  answer  to  the  apostle's  supplication,  says,  '*  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  (i?  (Ji;i'«fife fiov)  is  perfected 
in  weakness."  Then  the  apostle  immediately  subjoins,  "  Most 
gladly  then  would  I  rejoice  in  my  infirmities,  that  tbe  strength  of 
cHBisT  (v  iwafitg  Xgiotov)  may  rest  upon  me."  A  clearer  case 
that  Christ  was  the  object  of  the  apostle's  repeated  prayer,  cannot 
well  be  presented. 

1  Thess.  3:  11, 12,  ^'Now,  God  himself,  and  our  Father,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you.  And  tbe  Lord 
make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  another,  and 
toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you." 

Can  any  distinction  be  here  made,  between  the  rank  of  those  who 
are  addressed  by  the  apostle?  And  does  not  the  twelfth  verse  very 
plainly  show,  that  the  supplication  of  tbe  apostle  is  specially  directed 
to  tbe  Lord,  i.  e.  to  Christ  ? 

2  Thess.  2:  16, 17,  '<  Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and 
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God  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  bath  giveaus  ever- 
lasting consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your 
hearts  and  establish  you  m  every  good  word  and  work." 

Here  the  order  of  the  persons  to  whom  supplication  is  made,  b 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  last  instance  quoted ;  which  shows  that 
nothing  depends  on  the  order ^  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifier- 
ence  with  the  apostle,  which  was  placed  first ;  the  supplioatioo  be* 
ing  equally  addressed  to  the  Father  and  to  Christ. 

Rem.  1 : 7,  <<  To  all  that  be  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God ;  called  to 
be  saints ;  grace  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Here  the  same  blessings  are  solicited  and  expected,  from  Cbrist 
and  the  Father.  See  the  same  formtda  repeated,  1  Cor.  1:  3.  S 
Cor.  1:  2. 

Acts  1:  24,  '^  And  they  prayed,  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which 
koowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast 
chosen." 

That  Lard  here  means  the  Lord  Jesus,  seems  evident  from  v. 
21  and  22.  It  is  the  usual  appellation,  moreover,  which  tho  book 
of  Acts  gives  to  the  Saviour.     (See  above  p.  408  bot.). 

2  Tim.  4: 14,  "  The  Lord  reward  him  according  to  tus  works !" 
Again,  v.  17  and  18  ;  <<  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  stood  with  me, 
and  strengthened  me ;  that  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully 
known,  and  that  all  the  gentiles  might  hear ;  and  I  was  delivered 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  hb  heavenly  kingdom : 
to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  (Compare  ch.  3: 1 1). 
Usage  hardly  admits  a  doubt  here,  that  Lord  means  Christ. 

Nor  can  I  sepaüate  from  religious  invocation,  trust,  and  confi- 
dence, such  expressions  as  these,  (Acts  3:  1),  ^'  Then  Peter  sud, 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee : 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  Not 
can  1  see  how  the  solemn  adjuration  by  Christ  (iv  Xgicrt^,  which 
the  apostle  uses,  in  Rom.  9:  1,  and  1  Um.  2:  7,  can  be  separated 
from  religious  invocation,  or  appeal. 

We  must  add  to  all  these  instances  of  worship,  the  fact  that 
Christians  were  so  habituated  to  address  their  supplications  to  Christ, 
chat  ^  They  who  invoke  Cbrist,"  became,  it  would  seem,  a  kind  of 
proper  name,  by  which  they  were  in  primitive  times  designated  as 
Christians. 

Thus  Paul  (I  Cor.  1:  2)  addresses  himself  to  all  who  invoke  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  in  evert  place.  That  the  verb 
imwKim  is  an  appropriate  one  to  designate  the  act  oX  prayer,  wiD 
aol  be  questioned.    The  literal  translation  of  it  is  to  invoke,    llie 
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ample  meaobg  of  the  passage  is,  '<  I  fld<fress  myself  to  all  Chris- 
tia&s/'  But  instead  of  using  the  name  CStrütioM  directly,  the 
apostle  uses  a  periphrasis,  and  says  to  aB  the  invoken  of  Chrisi^  u 
e.  to  those  who  pray  to  him ;  meaning  the  same  as  aylots^  tckrjtoTg, 
etc.  in  the  oontext«  He  has  signified,  too,  that  the  practice  of  tV 
whii^  Christ f  was  not  confined  to  Corinth.  He  addresses  **  those 
who  pray  to  Christ,  in  every  place/'  (h  n€t¥tl  roTtq»). 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  does  Ananias  describe  Christians, 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  bade  him  go  to  instruct  and  comfort  Saul 
(Acte  9:  13,  14) ;  «  Lord,"  said  he,  « I  have  heard  of  many  con- 
cemiog  this  man,  what  things  he  has  done  {rolg  a//oic  9ov)  to  thy 
suDts  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  even  now,  he  has  a  commission  from  the 
high  priest^  to  Innd  all  {tovg  iiuuoilouftipovg  to  ouofni  gov)  those 
who  invoke  thy  name,''  i.  e.  Christians.  See  the  same  thing  re- 
peated, V.  21. 

The  very  heathen  in  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  Uttle  as 
they  knew  about  Christians,  discovered  that  they  made  Christ  an 
object  of  worship.^ 

Did  not  the  Saviour  give  his  disciples  a  general  precept  and  en- 
ooaragement,  to  make  him  the  object  of  prayer  ?  John  14:  13,  14, 
''If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,''  i.  e.  as  my  disciples,  on 
my  account,  said  he  to  the  apostles,  "  I  will  accomplish  it,"  (^o* 
iioiifott).  They  appear  to  me  to  have  understood  this,  as  directing 
that  he  should  be  regarded  by  them  as  the  special  object  of  prayer. 
Hence,  instead  of  finding  few  or  no  examples  of  prayer  to  Christ,  in 
the  history  of  the  primitive  Christians  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I  find  more  of  this  nature  than  of  any  other. 

When  I  have  contemplated  the  precepts,  which  encourage  pray- 
er to  Christ  and  the  worship  of  him,  both  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  world,  and  by  the  churches  on  earth ;  I  then  compare 
these  things  with  the  exclusive  worship  and  trust  which  Jehovah 
claims  to  himself. — Is.  45:  22,  23, ''  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  sav- 
ed, all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else. 
I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  m 
righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear.''  Is.  42:  8,  '*  I  am  the  Lord  ;  that 
is  my  name ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  anothier,  neither  my 
praise  to  graven  images."  Jer.  17:  5—7,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  For,  he  shall  be  like 
the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh ;  but 
shall  inhabit  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not 
inhabited.     Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose 

P  8m  th*  qootalioM  from  Plinj  «nd  EoMbiiM,  od  p.  970  of  thif  work.    8.] 
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hope  the  Lord  is."  Matt.  4:  10,  ^'  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him. 
Get  thee  hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  b  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

I  am  ready  now  to  ask,  whether  I  can  avoid  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, either  that  Christ  is  truly  divine,  in  as  much  as  he  is  so  often 
represented  as  the  object  of  worship ;  or  that  the  sacred  writers  have 
mistaken  this  great  point,  and  led  us  to  that  which  must  be  consid- 
ered as  idolatry.  And  yet  the  worship  of  Christ  is  placed,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  opposition  to  that  of  idols,  1  Cor.  8:  4 — 6.  That 
Christianity  utteriy  and  forever  renounces  all  idolatry^all  polythe- 
ism, in  a  word,*  every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  worship  of  one  on- 
ly living  and  true  God  ;  is  a  point  so  plain  and  so  universally  con- 
ceded, that  I  shall  not  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  it. 

Were  it  not  that  I  fear  becoming  tedious,  by  detttling  my  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  I  should  add  a  great 
number  of  texts,  which  require  us  with  all  the  heart  to  love  bim ; 
to  obey  him ;  to  confide  in  him ;  and  to  commit  ourselvei  to  him  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to  do,  with  respect 
to  any  being,  who  is  not  God.  The  New  Testament  tells  me  that 
my  consolation,  my  privilege-— my  happiness,  must  be  derived  from 
trusting  in  Christ.  But  can  I  trust  myself  to  a  finite  being,  when 
I  have  an  infinite,  almighty,  aVrsußcient  GOD,  to  whom  I  may 
go  ?  Shall  I  be  satisfied  with  a  mite,  when  I  can  have  the  mines  of 
Peru?] 

III.  9.     Creation  ii  ascribed  to  Christ. 

L  John  1:  3,  10,  navra  d$  avtov  iyivixo — o  xoa/iog  di  aviov 
ifivixo  all  things  were  made  by  him — the  world  was  made  by  him. 

A  version  of  these  passages  maintained  by  Socinians,  is  this : 
"  Every  thing  was  done  by  Christ  which  belongs  to  the  Gospel — 
the  world  was  reformed  by  him."  In  reference  to  this  first  passage, 
it  is  objected,  that  the  apostle  gives  no  sanction  for  the  addidon, 
"  which  belongs  to  the  Gospel :"  in  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  ywo- 
^M  can  signify  to  maJce  anew  or  reform.  Moreover,  a  diflferent  sig- 
nification of  this  word  is  adopted  in  verse  3.  Again,  in  v.  10,  it  is 
said,  0  Hoo/iog  avtov  ovx  ty^oi  the  worid  knew  him  not ;  and  yet  it 
is  pretended,  that  the  sense  of  the  otlier  clause  of  the  same  verse  is, 
that  0  xoa/Aog  the  toorld  was  reformed  by  him !  A  dififerent  modifi- 
cation of  this  exposition  is  this  :  a  part  of  the  world  [men]  was  spir- 
itually improved  by  the  light,  another  part  knew  it  not.  But,  agree- 
ably to  the  New  Testament,  the  word  xooiiog,  in  its  synecdochi- 
cal  sense,  always  denotes  the  unreformed  part  of  mankind.     Be- 
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sides,  the  parallelism  of  v.  10  and  11,  seems  to  forbid  this  ezposi- 
tioD.^ 

Another  exposition  of  v.  3,  urged  by  the  Socinians,  is  this  :  '^  Ev- 
ery thing  was  created  for  him,  on  his  accaunt.^^  But  dia  [with  a 
genitive  case]  is  not  clearly  proved  to  signify  on  account  of  or  Jor 
ike  take  of;  and  the  following  words,  x^9^^  avtov  iyiv^io  ovdi  tw 
without  him  was  nothing  made ;  evidently  refer  to  the  active  cause, 
and  confirm  the  ordinary  signification  of  dii^  by? 

II.  Col.  1:  16, 17,  i¥  ttiriq»  ixila^fi  tu  nopra — to  navtu  iC  av" 
iQv  ixxiOTai — ra  nivta  fv  avtf}  avvüttjns  by  him  were  all  things 
created— all  things  were  created  by  him — all  things  are  sustained 
by  him. 

On  this  passage,  the  reader  may  consult  Lang,  On  the  profitable 
use  of  Teller's  Lexicon.^  Flatt  s  Commentatio  de  deitate  Christi 
(^  9).    Oertel's  Christology  ;^  and  Ewald,  On  the  dignity  of  Jesus.^ 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  interpretation  of  those  who 
make  »tiCi^y  to  signify  a  moral  creation  [a  reformation],  or  merely 
a  great  change  wrought  by  Christ ;  are  the  following : 

1.  Ku'Cuv  alone,  and  without  any  addition,  does  not,  in  a  single 
other  passage,  signify  either  a  moral  reformation,  or  in  general,  a 
great  change.^ 

2.  Philological  proof,  that  the  expressions  yrj  and  ovgavog^  ogari 
and  dogaza,  can  denote  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  adduce.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Dissertations  on  important  sub- 
jects of  theological  learning,''  Justi  would  defend  this  meaning  in 
the  following  manner :  <<  The  Jews  are  called  ra  i»  tolg  ovgavolg 
(the  things  in  the  heavens),  because  they  were  governed  bj  divine 
laws,  and  were  citizens  of  a  theocratical  nation  (ßnaXila  nav  ovga- 
vip);  and  ogaja  (things  seen),  because  their  worship  of  God  con- 
tained many  external,  visible  ceremonies.  The  gentiles  on  the  con- 
trary, are  denominated  ro  int  lijg  /^g  (the  things  on  earth),  because 
tbey  were  governed  by  human  laws  ;  and  dogaia  (things  invisible), 
because  they  were  to  worship  God  spiritually"  (John  4:  24).  See 
Nösselt's  refutation  of  this  exposition,  in  his  Exercitt.  ad  Sanct. 
Scriptt.  interpretationem.^  Another  interpretation  proposed  by  Jus- 
ti, is,  that  the  words  ra  tw  xolg  ovgavolg— aogata,  denote  all  man- 

1  See  Soskind,  on  the  recent  Expoeitions  of  John  1: 1 — 14|in  his  Magazine, 
No.  10,  p.  :12  etc. 

9  On  the  Socinian  Expoeitione  of  John  1:  S^lO^see  Bengel's  Historico-anatyti- 
cal  expoeition  of  the  Socinian  doctrinal  system ;  in  the  Tob.  Mag.  No.  15.  p.  156 
etc.  159  etc. 

3  Pt.  HI.  p.  52  etc.  4  p.  649,  §  33,  Note  2.  5  p.  61-^7. 

6  See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  434.  Schotl's  Epitome 
theol.  Christ,  dogmatic,  p.  106. 

7  2d  Collection,  p.  200  eto.  Halle  1798. 
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kind  (the  whole  world,  every  creature,  id  the  popular  sense).  A- 
gainst  this,  bears  the  remark  of  Keil :  **  The  generic  idea  (the  whole) 
can  be  expressed  per  fiegtapov^  only  by  the  enumeration  of  such 
species  (parts)  as  are  actually  comprehended  under  the  generic  idea 
(or  the  whole).*' 

3.  If  by  ov^apo^  and  aopara,  we  understand  citizens  of  heaven, 
or  the  angels ;  then  no  moral  reformation  can  be  predicated  of  them. 
Equally  inadmissible  is  the  following  exposition,  given  in  Heoke's 
Magaz. :  ^'  Every  thing  that  belongs  to  his  church,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  is  formed  anew  by  Clmst;  as  well  those  members 
which  are  known  to  us,  as  those  which  are  not  {aogatal)^  all  who 
are  morally  reformed,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  powerful  kings 
and  princes  and  lords  (?)"  Nosselt,  in  his  Progntmma  de  una  Dei 
in  coelis  terrisque  familia,^  understands  the  passage  Col.  1:  16,  as 
referring  to  the  formation  of  a  church  consisting  (»citizens  of  earth 
and  heaven.  But  this  explanation  also,  is  liable  to  the  objectioD,. 
that  this  sense  of  mtKhv  is  without  proof;  see  1  sup.  And  it  is 
evinced,  in  the  Tiibing.  gelehrt.  Anzeig.^  that  we  are  by  no  means 
required  to  understand  here  a  moral  or  spiritual  creation,  by  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  context ;  and  yet  both  are  appealed  to  by 
Nösselt,  Löfler,  and  Stoltz. 

In  1  Cor.  8:  6,  also,  Christ  b  represented  as  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  world. 

III.  Heb.  1 :  10, 2, 3,  ^»'  ov  tovg  atHvtttq  inoltieip-^igmv  t«  n oVr«r 
Tf^  fiiifiaji  rtjg  Svpafitrng  avtov  by  whom  he  made  the  world-^-sup- 
jporting  all  things  by  hb  powerful  word. 

On  thb  passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Lang,  Flatt, 
and  Ewald.  In  these  works,  the  exposition  of  this  passage,  which 
«nakes  Christ  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to 
those  interpreters  who  make  the  word  aiwig  signify  **  times"  (new 
times — ^ttmes  of  the  Messiah-— oeconomiae  divinae,)  or  iii  to  refer 
only  to  the  instrumental  cause ;  is  supported  by  the  following  ar- 
guments and  observations : 

1.  It  is  evident  from  chap.  1 1:  3,  that  amwig  does  signify  world$ 
or  worlds  Comp.  ^  34.  lUust.  1 « 

S.  The  words  d$  ov  ai£vag  inoltiütv  cannot  justify  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing versions :  "  By  him  he  created  new  times ;"  or,  "  He  sufiered 
new  epochs  to  arise,  through  him  ;''  or,  '^  By  him,  he  created  anew 
[reformed]  the  world  of  mankind,  the  human  femily."  The  ex- 
planation, '^  By  whom  God  determined  certain  periods  of  time  [the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  preceding  period,"]  would  either  ex- 
press too  insignificant  an  idea,  and  one,  moreover  already  included 

I  Exercilt.  ad  Sanct.  Seriptt.  interpMUtioneiii,  p.  196—210. 
S  For  1805,  No.  10.  p.  77. 
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m  the  words  In  iüxixov  tmw  ^fugmv  (▼.  I ;)  or,  if  the  sense  is  tbis, 
"  He  80  governed  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  that  the  epochs 
of  the  world  coincide  with  the^  advent  of  the  Messiah ;"  then  the 
idea  is  foreign  from  the  terms  d$  ov  rove  aimpag  inolfioi. 

3.  It  b  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  10th  verse  of  this  chapter 
does  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  Christ. 

4.  That  &ia  does  not  denote  merely  an  instrumental  cause,  is 
evident  from  those  passages  in  which  it  is^also  said  of  the  Father, 
*^  All  things  were  created  by  him  (di  aurov)^  Heb.  2: 10.  Rom.  1 1: 
96 ;  as  also  from  the  general  bcU  tbat  diu  and  i»  are  used  intei^ 
cbaogeabi V  for  each  other ;  see  ^  33.  Illust.  1  • 

But  as  neb.  1:1,2  relates  to  the  person  through  whom  God  in- 
structed va^ipvim  iXakiiaiP  nf^iv,)  namely,  the  incarnate  Logos; 
the  words  i$  ov  »ai  rovg  €umpag  inoifiotp  must  be  understood  thus : 
'^  God  created  the  worid  by  the  same  person,  through  whom  he  has 

rceo  to  us,  in  as  much  as  thb  person  is  God  himself,  and  one  with 
Father ;  i.  e.  he  created  the  woild  by  himself."  In  like  man- 
ner, in  Hos«  1:  7,  it  is  said,  *^  I  (Jehovah)  wiU  save  them  through 
[orbyJJeboTah."^ 

III.  10.  The  seme  in  which  Chriti  is  edUtd  Ood ;  an  explanatitm 
of  pa$$age$  which  $eem  to  militate  agaimt  hii  supreme  divinity. 

He  is  called  (Sod  in  such  a  sense,  that  it  can  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  possesses  power  to  do  whatever  God  can  do ;  or,  such,  that  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature  can  be  predicated  of  him.  This  is 
evinced  by  vifrious  passages^: 

Phil.  2:  65  ip  fiogip^  {>eov  vnugxmp^o«  ^«31  that  being  in  the 
condition  of  God,  (i.  e.  in  the  divine  state  or  natura) — to  be  equal 
with  God.  Martini  makes  a  distinction  between  the  phrases  Ip 
t^Q<fV  ^^^^  *Jt^^9  and  Jou  ^i^  tlpai^  and  explains  the  passage  thus : 
Although  Christ  possessed  a  high  degree  of  similarity  to  God,  he 
was  not  solicitously  desirous  of  being  equal  with  God ;"  i.  e.  he  was 
for  from  arrogating  to  himself  equality  with  God,  or  requiring  divine 
worship.  But  neither  usage  nor  the  context  favour  this  interpreta- 
tion, more  than  they  do  several  others,  which  agreeably  to  this 
Section  belter  accord  with  the  declarations  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrin-^ 
al  system  of  the  apostle  PauL  Comp«  Storr's  Opusc.  Academ.  Vol. 
L  p.  322^*-324. 

Col.  2:  9,  ir  «vtq»  MOTOAMi  nap  to  Ttligmfi«  t^g  ^lioinxog  m 
him  dwdit  th^  entire  fulness  of  the  deity  ;  i«  e.  all  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature.  1:  19.  John  16:  15,  naptu  oca  1%^  0  natiig^ifia 
htt  all  tbings  which  the  father  hatb,  are  mine.  5:  19 — 21,  a  &p  6 

I  Sm  tiM  mvk  OB  thß  ObJMl  of  tb«  Ooiptl  of  John,  p.  457. 
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TtaTiig  siro^f}  tuvtaKal  oviog  Ofioloig  nou7  whatsoever  tbmgs  the 
Father  dfoth,  all  these  things  doth  the  Son  likewise.  These  words 
contain  the  räply  of  Jesus,  to  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  immediate- 
ly preceding :  <'  That  he  made  himself  equal  with  God/'  v.  18. 
In  the  work  just  referred  to  in  the  margin,  several  other  declarations 
of  Christ  are  adduced  (John  12:  45. 14:  7, 9, 6  iou^xiig  ifii,  imgcati 
lov  nar^ga,  compared  with  v.  10.  8:  19)  as  evidence  of  that  one- 
ness with  the  Father,  to  which  he  laid  claim.  And  this  remark  b 
subjoined :  "  It  these  expressions  merely  signify,  that  God  spake 
and  acted  through  him  ;  they  contain  no  more  than  every  prophet 
could  have  said  of  himself." 

Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  militate  against 
Christ's  being  God,  in  this  sense,  (viz.  John  14:  28.  10: 35.  17:  3. 
1  Cor.  8:  6.  15:  28,)  are  all  explained  in  the  work  on  the  Object 
of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John  ;  in  the  Dissert,  de  notioneregni 
coelestis  ;  and  in  Flatt's  Comment,  de  deitate  Christi. 

1.  John  14:  28,  d  noTijg  fiov  fAtlCtap  fiov  iaT$v  '^  The  Father  is 
happier  than  I— -he  enjoys  a  happiness  and  glory  which  1  do  not 
enjoy  in  my  present  state."  Compare  (Auitav  with  blA  Gen.  26:  13. 
It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  Jesus  is  not  comparing  his  hu- 
man nature  with  the  divine  nature  of  the  Father ;  but  the  situation 
of  his  human  nature  at  that  time,  with  the  happiness  of  the  Father. 
The  connexion  of  ihe  words  ox^  o  naxtig  fiov — iat$  with  the  previ- 
ous clause  H  riyanart'  lA^,  appears  thus  to  be  more  natural  and  per- 
spicuous, than  in  the  explanation  of  Kuinöl :  ^'  the  Father  will  do 
more  through  you,  for  the  dissemination  of  my  doctrines,  than  I 
effected  whilst  on  earth,  or  than  I  could  effect  by  a  longer  residence 
in  this  world."  And  the  reference  to  the  previous  clause,  seems 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  explanation :  ''  God  can  protect 
you  better  than  my  visible  presence  could."^itforc<wcr,  Jesus 
could  ascribe  to  his  person  in  general,  such  predicates  as  belonged 
properly  to  only  a  part  of  his  entire  person,  i.  e.  only  to  his  human 
or  to  his  divine  nature  ;  just  as  we  attribute  to  a  man  [the  whole 
man,]  properties  and  actions  which  belong  exclusively  to  either  his 
soul  or  his  body. 

2.  John  10:  35,  36.  ti  ixilvovgiJne  ^eovg — 6  vlog  rov  &iov  (ifit 
if  the  Scripture  called  them  gods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  was 
addressed  ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  incontrovertible  ;  do  ye  say  of 
him  whom  the  Father  hath  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  w<wld, 
"  Thou  blasphemest,"  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  That 
Jesus  called  himself  Son  of  God,  in  a  far  higher  sense,  than  that  in 
which  the  Jewish  judges  are  so  called  (Ps.  82:  6,)  is  proved  by  the 
words  Ol'  0  naxrig  tj/laae  uai  antüuiXe»  iig  top  uoofiop  ^'  whom  the 
Father  distinguished,  by  sending  him."  '^Besides,  Jesus  bad 
previously  determined  the  sense  in  which  be  called  himself  viog&sov 
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(f.  28,  30,)  aod  he  was  distinctly  understood  by  his  opponents,  who 
charged  him  with  making  himself  God  [^coV  aeavtov  noulg.]  He 
also  repeated  the  explanation,  v.  3d,  «V  ifioi  onaxiig,  tttfym  i»  avx^ 
the  Father  b  in  me,  and  1  in  him.  But  it  was  not  his  intention,  in 
that  place,  to  give  them  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
bb  person. 

3.  John  17:  3,  avjti  iath  i}  Can?  i?  aidnoSt  ^'^tf  yttoicnwol  oi  top 
ftopop  iln^iPQP  ^iop^  nalop  aniotnlag  'Jtjaovp  Xgnnop  this  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Christ  styles  the  Father,  ^*  The  only 
true  God,"  not  in  opposition  to  himself,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
false  gods  of  the  heathen.  This  is  evinced  by  the  expression  ndaa 
Mp£  in  V.  2,  all  meUf  Jews  or  Gentiles,  [over  whom  power  was 
given  to  the  Son  to  give  them  eteranl  life  ;]  and  by  the  glorification 
^v.  1)  of  the  Father  through  the  Son  [by  the  propagation  of  belief 
in  the  one  true  God,  by  means  of  Christianity.]  This  interpretation 
is  further  supported  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  text,  Christ  expressed  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

4.  1  Cor.  8:  6,  But  we  acknowledge  only  one  God,  the  Father ; 
from  whom  are  all  things  (derived,)  and  we  in  him  [for  whose  glory 
we  also  exist ;]  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things 
[by  whom  all  things  were  created,]  and  we  by  him  [by  whom 
also  we  were  creat^.]  The  fact  that  the  Father  is  called  ttg  ^iog 
oDe  God,  no  more  denies  the  divinity  [^iiOTtjg]  of  Jesus,  than  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  is  called  ilg  xv(fiog  one  Lord  denies  the  do- 
minion [nvgioztjg]  of  the  Father.  But  that  nvgiog  cannot,  in  this 
place,  signify  teacher^  as  Teller  contends  ;  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  5th  verse  ^eoi  and  nvpiot  are  synonymous  ;  and  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  predicates  e|  ok;  ra  nupia  and  di  ov  ra  navta 
in  V.  6,  the  former  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  ^eog  nariig,  and  the 
latter  to  xvgiog'/ijaovg  Xgiorogthe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Comp.  Illus- 
tration 9. 

5.  1  Cor.  15:  28,  orap  di  vnorayp  ourfj  (rcjT  Xgiarw)  ra  nipxa, 
%6t€  nalavtogo  vldg  vnotayriafTa^  rcjJ  vnoialairi^  arriS  ra  napra 
but  when  he  shall  have  subjected  all  things  unto  him  (Christ,)  then 
shall  the  Son  himself  also  be  subject  to  him  who  made  all  things 
subject  to  him.  The  following  explanation  of  this  passage,  is  given 
in  the  Dissertation  de  Notione  regni  coelestis  :  Moreover,  if  every 
thing  has  been  subjected  to  the  Son  (by  the  Father,)  then  the  Son 
himself  must  also  be  subject  to  him  (then  it  is  evident,  that  the  Son 
is  subject  to  him)  who  made  all  things  subject  unto  him.'*  "Orav 
does  not  here  indicate  a  precise  lime,  any  more  than  in  v.  27  ;  but 
it  signifies  ify  whereat.  See  Rom.  2:  14.  The  future  vnOTayn^nat 
indicates  an  bference  made  :  as  if  it  were  written  önXovon  (comp. 
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▼•  27)  nai  avtog  o  wig  vnovaaasjM.  The  same  seBse  is  expressed 
by  the  future  in  Rom.  6:  5.  2:  26.  In  like  manner,  Tor^does  not 
here  express  succession  of  time  ;  but  is  either  the  sign  of  the  apodo* 
sis  (comp.  LXX,  Ps.  119:  91.  Prov.  2:  5,)  or  a  pleonasm  (LXX, 
Psalm  69:  5,)  or  it  is  equivalent  to  therftfore.  (Comp.  Jer.  22:  15, 
the  Heb.  Ter)  In  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  others,  the  passage  I 
Cor.  15:  24 — 28,  refers  to  what  is  termed  the  Mediatorial  reign  of 
Jesus,  regimen  oeconomicum. 

III.  11.    Explanation  of  passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  God, 

1.  John  1:1,  (^fos  fivoXoyog  the  Word  was  God.  On  this  pas- 
sage and  onward  to  v.  14,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  on  the 
Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Flatt  de  Deitate  Christi,  and  Süskind 
on  the  late  explanations  of  John  1:  I — 14.  The  principal  remarks 
contained  in  these  several  works,  relative  to  this  subject,  are  the 
following.  1.  The  conjecture,  that  the  introduction,  v.  1 — 5  or  1 
— 18,  may  not  be  genuine,  is  totally  unfounded.  Neither  is  there 
the  semblance  of  evidence,  in  support  of  the  violent  change  of  the 
text  by  Crellius,  who  would  read:  ^iov  ij  v  6  ^^yog,  or  of 
Bardt,  who  would  read :  ßeog  r^v  xal  6  Xoyog.  2.  The  general 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  v.  1 — 18,  has  been  stated  thus:  "  Wis- 
dom and  understanding,  or  power  (the  Word,)  were  present  in  God, 
at  the  creation  of  the  world — by  his  wisdom  or  power,  he  created 
all  things ; — and  this  wisdom  or  power  was  visibly  manifested  in 
Jesus,"  In  Paulus'  Memorabilia,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  3,  to  support  the 
explanation,  "  The  deity  as  leaching  by  words  and  works,"  it  is 
urged,  that  John,  in  v.  1 — 3,  in  refuting  the  error  of  the  Jewish 
literati,  who  regarded  the  personified  Word  of  God,  or  the  creative 
word,  as  something  separate  from  God,  as  an  intermediate  being. — 
But,  it  may  be  replied  :  (a)  it  is  not  natural,  by  the  words  rf  lofog 
cagl  iyivtro  the  word  became  flesh,  to  understand  merely  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  power  or  wisdom,  through  Christ. — (b)  loyog 
is  the  same  subject  which  in  v.  5  is  called  to  9^01^,  and  this  suCjeet 
is  manifestly  described,  in  v.  9 — 12,  as  a  concrete, — (c)  If  all  the 
prooosition?,  v.  1 — 3,  expressed  nothing^more  than,  "God  has  cre- 
ated all  things  by  his  wisdom  or  power,"  the  evangelist  would  be 
guilty  of  intolerable  garrulity.  And  where  would  be  the  necessity 
of  reiterating  the  assurance,  v.  1,  2,  "  the  power  or  wisdom  of  God 
was  with  God,"  oXoyog  ^v  ngogioy  ^lovl 

The  hypothesis,  that  '^  the  notion  of  a  real  union  of  an  emanated 
divine  power  with  Jesus,  was  either  taught  by  John  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  current  opinions  of  those  days,  or  was  proposed  by  him 
as  his  personal  opinion ;"  is  refuted  in  the  dissertation  of  Süskind, 
tp  whidb  allusion  has  been  made,  (p.  51 — 75,)  where  it  is  shewn, 
that  the  existence  of  such  opinions  in  that  age  cannot  be  proved 
from  history. 
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3.  BtO£y  without  the  article  in  the  senteooe  ^sog  il^  d  Xdyog, 
canooc  be  understood  in  a  lower  sense,  Chan  o  ^*6g,  with  the  article. 
For,^ — (a)  ^iog,  without  any  addition,  in  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  never  has  any  other  signification,  than  that  of  the  only 
true  God.  And  that  article  makes  no  difference,  appears  from  v.  6 
inofm  etoZ,)  13,  18,  2  Cor.  1:  21.  5:  5.— (b)  Not  only  is  the  A«>o^ 
^€og  represented  as  existing  before  the  origin  of  all  things  (v.  1,  2^) 
but  to  him  is  attributed  the  creation  of  all  things  (v.  8 ;)  an  act 
which  can  belong  only  to  the  supreme  God. 

Paulus,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Jolm,  has  given  the 
most  full  developement  of  ibat  explanation  of  Otog  nv  d  Xoyog^ 
which  takes  ^edg  in  an  inferior  sense ;  and  by  Xoyog  understands  an 
intelligent  being  exterior  to  God,  and  inferior  to  him  ;  a  being  who, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  proceeded  from  God, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  before  the  world  existed  ;  who  was  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  God>  and  was  far  superior  to  all  other  spirits. 
This  explanation  rests  chiefly  on  the  coincidence  of  the  ideas  of 
John  with  those  of  Philo  his  contemporary,  relative  to  his  Logos. — 
In  the  well  known  passage  of  his  work  *'  de  Soroniis,"  Philo  makes 
a  difl^ence  Between  ^iog  with  the  article,  and  the  same  w^ord  with- 
out it ;  and  applies  the  name  ^iog  without  an  article,  to  the  kdyog. 
But,  independently  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  John  was 
acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Philo,  or  had  reason  to  suppose  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  them  in  his  hearers ;  to  derive  from  Pliilo  an  ex- 
planation of  the  words  ^edg  ii»  d  Xofog,  seen^s  not  very  consistent, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  very  passage  here  alluded  to, 
Philo  himself  twice  notices  the  difficulty  and  novelty  of  transferring 
the  name  God  to  a  being  exterior  to  the  supreme  deity.  In  one 
place  he  says,  the  Logos  (without  the  article)  can  be  called  God, 
only  ip  %atuiffi^au  [by  catachresis,  i.  e.  wresting  a  word  from  its 
native  signification.]  In  a  subsequent  passage,  he  says,  '^  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  very  particular  in  the  application  of  names  [they  are 
aot  religiously  scrupulous,  ov  di^iduifiovmp  m^i  ii^v  ^ia&if  rcSr 
oyo^royy,]  when  they  apply  even  the  name  of  God  himself  (with- 
out the  article,)  to  the  eldest  Logos  of  God.''  The  arguments  ad- 
duced  in  the  Commentary  of  Kuinöl,  to  prove  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  there  prevailed  an  idea  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  that 
before  the  creation,  an  intelligence  emanated  immediately  from  the 
Deity,  which  was  to  appear  on  earth  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ; 
are  very  problematical ;  and  are  derived  in  part  from  such  Jevrish 
writings  as  either  were  certainly  written  since  that  time,  or  whose 
date  is  very  uncertain. 

4.  In  whatever  manner  we  explain  the  word  Aoyo?,  it  is  perfect- 
ly accordant  with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew-Greek^ 
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to  designate  a  concrete  by  the  name  of  an  abstract.  If  we  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  Logos,  in  the  eariier  work  of  John,  in  Rev. 
19:  13,  6  ko/og  0iov,  (where  Jesus  is  represented  as  a  conqueror  of 
the  enemies  of  his  doctrines  v.  19),  its  most  probable  signification 
is :  "  Speaker  or  Messenger  of  God,  divine  Instnicter ;"  just  as 
n^Dn  prayer,  in  Ps.  109:  4  signifies.  One  who  prays.  Agreeably 
to  this  explanation,  the  name  Xo/os  (teacher)  was  a  name  of  Christ, 
which  John  used  in  his  Gospel,  on  supposition  that  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  against  whom  he  wrote,  namely,  the  Cerinthians 
and  disciples  of  John. 

Nor  must  the  late  explanation,  which  has  been  advocated  espe- 
cially by  Tittmann,  be  forgotten.  Agreeably  to  this,  o  koyos  is 
equivalent  to  o  Xfyofttvog,  o  i^x^fiivog  be  that  was  promised,  the 
Messiah. 

5.  Another  explanation  of  the  words  ^iog  ^v  6  koyos,  is  this  :^ 
Ood  was  the  speaker,  (o  Xoyog  instead  of  o  A/ywy,)  who  commis- 
sioned him,  and  made  known  his  will  through  him  ;  for  he  spake 
nothing,  except  what  be  heard  of  God  when  he  was  with  him  (John 
8:  26).  The  following  objections  to  this  view,  are  contained  in  the 
Allgemeine  Bibliothek,^  and  in  the  Tubing,  gel.  Anzeigen  r®  (a) 
Agreeably  to  this  explanation,  no  suitable  signification  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  2d  verse,  oviog  ijv  h  aax^  ngog  xov  ^cdi^  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  For,  if  we  translate  it,  "  God  was 
the  speaker,  this  Speaker  (who  was  God  himself)  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God  ;"  then  Jonn  could  not  say,  that  Christ  as  speaJcer, 
or  as  he  actually  taught  mankind,  was  with  God  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  before  any  members 
of  the  human  family  existed,  he  could  not  have  existed  as  the  Teach- 
er of  men,  consequently  also  not  as  the  Speaker.  In  other  words, 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse,  in  connexion  with  the  second,  could 
not  signify,  "  It  was  properly  God,  who  spake  to  nlan  ;  because  be 
through  whom  God  spake,  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  sent 
by  God  [nif  ngdg  top  ^«oV]  in  order  to  instruct  men."* — By  ovrog^ 
we  must  understand  the  person  of  the  speaker,  as  distinct  from  bis 
office  of  teacher.  But  then  the  preceding  words  would  signify, 
"  God  was  the  person  of  the  speaker."  And  this  is  the  very  idea 
which  this  interpretation  is  intended  to  avoid. — (b)  As  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  attributed  to  this  Logos,  in  v.  3  ;  no  being  distinct 
from  the  Deity,  can  possibly  be  intended. 

II.  John  20:  28,  o  xvgiog  fiov  xal  6  &i6g  fiov  My  Lord  and  my 
God.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (^  90), 
the  following  remarks  are  made  on  this  passage  :  *^  The  exclama- 

1  Paulos*  Memorabilia.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  p.  27—34.  S  Vol.  107.  p.  371. 

9  p.  3S3, 1792.  4  Memorabilia,  p.  32. 
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tion  of  Thomas,  cannot  well  be  a  mere  expression  of  admiration* 
bdependently  of  the  fact  that  this  phrase,  as  an  exclamation  of  ad- 
miration, cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  customary  among  the  Jews 
10  the  time  of  Jesus ;  how  could  Jesus  (v.  29)  have  regarded  it  as 
a  proof  of  faith  ?^Nor  can  ^sog  be  wrested  from  its  proper  signi6- 
cation,  and  made  to  signify  a  great  benefactor.  This  the  usage  of 
the  language  forbids.  This  exclamation  of  Thomas  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  ;  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  open 
declaration  of  his  belief,  that  there  existed  the  closest  possible  union 
between  Jesus  and  God  (John  14:  9,  10),  or  of  his  belief  in  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ.  And  had  this  exclamation  implied  what  is  errone- 
ous, Jesus  could  not  have  approved  it  (v.  29)  ;  but  on  the  other 
band,  must  inevitably  have  censured  it.  Compare  the  passage  next 
cited. 

III.  1  John  5:  20,  ovrog  iaxiv  6  dXij'&ivog  ^iog  this  is  the  true 
God.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (p.  445), 
the  genuineness  of  the  reading  ^iog,  is  vindicated  against  the  objec^ 
tioDs  of  Semler,  taken  from  Hilary  de  Trinitate.  It  is  also  remark- 
ed (p.  231),  that  agreeably  to  Hebrew  usage,  the  demonstrative 
ovTBg  is  placed  instead  of  the  relative  og,  as  in  Acts  8:  26.  10:  36. 
and  that  ourog  is  more  naturally  referred  to  the  nearer  antecedent 
/i}9ot;  Xgiox^,  than  to  the  more  remote  ii^  rcj»  iXrj^tptf. 

IV.  Rom.  9:  5,  [oip  oi  nattpsg,  xal  ill  &¥  6  Xgiotog,  ro  »at« 
ocKpx«,  0  atp  inl  nipxmw  ^tog  ivXoytiTog  fig  tovg  aiwpog.  '^guip, 
*^  Wbose  are  the  Fathers ;  and  from  whom,  in  respect  to  the  flesh 
(bb  human  nature),  Christ  (descended),  who  is  the  supreme  God, 
Uessed  forever.  Amen.''^] 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  the  doxology  in  this  passage,  suppos- 
ing it  to  begin  at  o'  oip  inl  napitup,  or  to  be  confined  to  the  words 
^iog  ivXoyritog  iig  rovg  aicipag,  refer  to  Christ,  or  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther. Even  in  the  Init.  Evang.  Johan.  restaur,  of  Artemonius  (or 
of  the  Socinian  writer,  Samuel  Crellius),  it  is  remarked,  that  a  dox- 
obgy  here  would  be  altogether  out  of  place,  as  Paul  (v.  1,  2)  is 
speaking  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest  grief,  and  lamenting  the 
loss  of  those  privileges  which  his  countrymen  might  have  enjoyed 
(v.  3 — 8,  31.  10:  19  etc.)  A  prayer  {ditioig  10:  1),  and  not  a 
doxology,  would  have  been  adapted  to  the  state  of  mmd  in  which 
the  apostle  wrote  these  words  (James  5:  13).  In  addition  to  this 
evidence,  the  following  arguments  are  adduced  in  the  works  above 
referred  to,  in  refutation  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  passage  (o 
»)"— aiMiyoff)  is  a  doxology,  addressed  to  God  the  Father:  (a)  The 
words  TO  xara  aagxa,  which  refer  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
require  a  corresponding  clause  relating  to  hb  higher  nature  ;  as  for 

[1  86«  Pror«f8or  Staart*!  Lett,  to  V^m.  £.  Channing,  p.  78, 3d.  ed.    8.] 
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example,  in  cb.  I:  3.  comp.  Gal.  4:29. — (b)  Sucb  a  sudden  tni>- 
sition  from  one  person  to  anotheri  from  Cbrist  to  Grod  tbe  Father, 
could  not  be  inade  without  some  transitive  particle,  sucb  as  9i  (in 
the  doxology  1  Tim.  1:  17).  Tbe  remarks  made  by  Stoltz  a^inst 
the  force  ofthis  argument  appear  to  refer  only  to  tbe  statement  that 
ii  should  stand  between  ^iog  and  (vXoyn'^og,  At  least,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  asserted,  that  di  between  o  and  w,  would  be  erron- 
eous.— (c^  For  the  very  reason,  that  tbe  particle  ^«  is  not  found 
between  o  and  aw,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  o  äv  to  Xpt^tog,  the 
subject  immediately  preceding.  The  participle  b  put  for  Sg  <ari. 
and  this  doxology  when  referred  to  Christ,  has  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  doxolo^  to  God  the  Father  (Rom.  1:25.)  And  Paul  would 
have  written  bg  icupbere  as  well  as  in  1:  25,  if  the  word  iati, 
understood  from  the  preceding  clause  »at  if — aapxa,  had  not  been 
still  in  his  mind. 

The  difficulty  stated  by  Crellins,  attends  also  the  explanation  of 
Justi,  who  separates  the  words  o  w  int  niwtmv  from  those  that  fol* 
low,  ^«off — aiatpag  ;  and  translates  tbe  passage  thus :  '^  whose  an- 
cestors were  those  (celebrated)  fiithers,  from  whom  even  in  regard 
to  his  mortal  body,  the  Messiah  is  descended,  who  is  exalted  above 
all  (the  fathers).  Blessed  be  God  (for  this)  to  eternity !"  But  an- 
other difficulty  by  which  this  explanation  is  encumbered,  is  that  not 
only  Paul,  but  also  other  writers  always  in  their  doxologies,  place 
the  predicate  «lUo/i^ToV  before  its  subject.  See  2  Cor.  1: 3.  Epbes. 
1:  8.  1  Pet.  1:  3.  Luke  1:  68.  2  Mace.  15:  34.  Ps.  68:  36,  and 
others.  Trommius,  in  his  Concordance  to  the  LXX,  gives  a  num- 
ber of  examples,  under  the  word  evlofn^og}  J.  F.  Flatt  re- 
marics  that  iüXo^rjtog  is  placed  first  not  only  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  doxology  begins  a  discourse,  but  also  when  it  is  found  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence.  Tbe  only  passage 
in  the  LXX,  which  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  preceding  re- 
mark, is  Ps.  68:  19,  Hvpiog  6  ^iog  evXopitog,  ivXofvßog  Kvg$og  rinir- 
gap  %a&*  Vf^igav,  and  on  this  Stoltz  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress. 

But  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  the  Hebrew  text,  proves 
that  the  words  nvQiog  6  ^iog  (verse  19),  which  correspond  to  the 
Hebrew  Q'^.b^  n;  must  be  separated  from  svkoyijzog,  and  be  trans- 
lated thus:  "God  (is)  Lord  (Jebovah)."  Nor  is  the  case  altered, 
iC  with  Michaelis,  we  translate,  "  among  whom  God,  Jehovah  will 

n  For  the  gratification  of  the  critical  reader  who  has  not  the  Tersion  of  the 
LaX,  tbe  tranelator  has  selected  tome  of  these  examples,  which  fully  eiriDce  the 
troth  of  oar  author's  remark :  G«n.  9:  26.  ivloy^og  xv(fwg6  Stös.  U:  20,iMi  fv~ 
lapftAf  6  &i6t  o^yfiOTog.  24:  27,  evXoyTirdg  6  d^  rov  nv(^vuov,  Ex.  18:  10,  cv- 
lo/ffTÖg  «v^iog  oT$  i^iileTO  rdr  lotdv  aurov.  Rath  4:  Mj  evloyijtas  Hv^iogoc  9v 
itarilvai  oat,  I  Sam.  25:  32,  cvkoytfric  tt^^togo^^tdg'^^X,  2  Sam.  18:  28,  «^io- 
pjt^Q  Mv^iog^o  ^^  GOV,  Dan.  3:  28,  not  attentQi&ij  Nafiov/oSoyoaoif  6  ßaaÜLpog, 
wA  Httw,  BvlopnU  6  dtic  90V  Js^gAx,  Mmäf,  'j4fle9iayt^,  og  oaUotodM  «dr  Sy^ 
y9ko¥  mvtov  *.x.k.  The  number  of  examples  adduced  by  Tromminc,  amouott  to 
upward  of  thirty.    8.] 
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dwell ;"  or  with  SchDorrery  Datbe,  Knapp,  RoeemniiUery  and  De 
Wette,  regard  t3^M  n^  as  an  apostrophe  to  Ood,  *^  there  thou  dwell- 
est,  God  Jehovab/^or^"  that  thou  mayest  dwell  there/'  In  the 
Hebrew,  rf^^n^  (blessed)  is  not  in  the  1 9th  but  in  the  aotb  verse« 
But  if  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  fact,  that  the  LXX  repeat  the  word 
ivXoffjTog,  I  reply,  they  were  not  able  to  make  sense  of  the  words 
trrVn  tt^  and  therefore  supplied  ivkopjrog,  ?p*^  out  of  the  begin«* 
ning  of  the  SiOth  verse.  But  that  they  did  this  as  a  kind  of  deeper«- 
ate  measure,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  nevertheless  put 
another  evXofetog  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  verse.  In  so  doing 
they  themselves  confess,  that  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language^ 
tvXo/iTog  ^^n^  belongs  to  the  subsequent  "^pM  uvptog.  And  äe 
only  reason  for  their  supplying  a  ^nh  in  this  abitrary  manner,  was 
that  they  could  make  no  sense  out  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  19th 
verse.  It  is  however,  not  impossible,  (as  J.  F.  Fbtt  remarks),  that 
some  transcriber  wrote  the  word  tvXoytitog  twice,  through  inadver- 
tence. But,  be  this  as  it  may,  a  single  exception  to  a  rule  which 
is  established  by  such  a  vast  multitude  of  exam  pies,  can  prove  noth* 
ing.  Their  translation  ought  properly  to  be  expressed  thus :  <' Jehovah 
is  the  praiseworthy  God ;  praise  be  to  God."  Nearly  all  the  ancient 
translators  were  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  translate  this  passage,  and  ac^ 
cordingly  they  allowed  themselves  different,  arbitrary  methods.  Justl 
does  indeed  remark,  that  "no  reasonable  cause  can  be  perceived,  why 
it  must  always  be  written  ivXoyijtog  off  ütog  blessed  be  God !  and  why 
we  might  not  just  as  well  say,  ^iog  ivXoyntog,  God  be  blessed !  But 
we  should  always  be  very  cautious  about  reasoning  against  the  usage 
of  language ;  for  that  which  is  unnecessary  in  itself,  may  be  render^ 
ed  necessary  by  usage.'  So  in  the  German  language  also  [and  ia 
the  English],  we  can  say,  God  be  blessed  1  or,  blessed  be  God  ! 
praise  Iw  to  God !  or,  to  God  be  praise ;  but  we  cannot,  instead  of 
thank  God  I  sav,  God  thank  !'  In  the  same  manner,  the  usus  lo» 
quendi  of  the  Hebrew  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  in  doxoiogies^ 
always  to  place  the  predicate  ^na  (Ps.  68:  89  etc.)  first.  Bet 
had  it  been  the  intention  of  Paul  here,  to  deviate  from  the  uniform 

p  Every  schoolboj  can  repeat  the  line«  of  Hortce,  in  which  thin  principle» 
jaet  in  itself  and  acknowledged  hy  ^irwy  critical  aeholari  has  been  trantmitte^ 
iDTiolate  throogb  succeMive  centuriet : 

**  — «i  Tolet  Milt. 
OiMm  paoea  trbitrion  eat,  ot  jui  ot  nonna  loqa«ndi.*    S.] 

[S  There  are  no  aothorized  phrasee  in  the  English  langnage,  wbieh  would  he  • 
literal  Tersion  of  this  last  example  in  the  German.  The  translator  has  therefore 
selected  one  which  differs  bot  little  from  the  sense  of  the  original,  whilst  it  per* 
fectly  ezemplifiee  the  anther's  remark  ;  and  whieb,  in  return,  it  may  be  ohserv» 
ed,  is  equally  ineaptble  of  being  rendered  literally  into  the  German.    8.] 
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custom  of  Hebrew  writers/  for  the  purpose  of  laying  peculiar  stress^ 
CD  the  name  of  God  ;  then  be  ought  to  have  put  icrl  or  stfi  betweeo 
^iog  and  ivXoyrjtog,  as  the  LXX  have  done  (Ps.  119:  12.  Dan.  3: 
26),  to  prevent  ivXoytjtoe  from  being  regarded  as  a  mere  epithet, 
and  from  being  connected,  together  with  itiog,  with  what  precedes 
both.^  As  this  was  not  done,  I  cannot  regard  the  conclusion  of  the 
verse,  «ilAo/i^ro^— a/aira^,  as  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father ;  which, 
moreover,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
The  words  which  precede,  o  tSv  im  napttop,  will  admit  of  several 
explanations.  They  may  signify,  *^  Christ  who  is  ^over  all  things 
(Eph.  4:  6.  comp.  1:  21,  and  Acts  10:  36,  'inoovg  Xgiaxog  iai^ 
nivtmp  xvQ$og)y  as  the  adorable  God ;"  i.  e.  *^  who  was  appointed 
Lord  over  all  things,  because  he  is  himself  the  adorable  God."^ 
Or,  the  plan  of  Justi  may  be  adopted,  and  natigmv  be  supplied  to 
Kanmp.  The  sense  would  then  be  this  :  '-  He  is  exalted  above  the 
most  illustrious  fathers  [ancestors]  of  the  Jews,  as  the  adorable  God.'' 
In  like  manner,  Jesus  adduces  his  preexistence  and  his  divine  nature 
{nglv  tym  ufik  v.  58),  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  bis  assertion,  that 
he  is  greater  than  Abraham,  John  8:  50.  comp.  v.  53,  liilitav.  Ei- 
ther of  these  explanations  may  be  adopted,  provided  it  can  be  vin- 
dicated against  the  grammatical  difficulty  urged  by  Justi  (sup.  cit.^ 
He  says,  ^'  If  Paul  had  intended,  by  the  phrases  ^|  mv  o  Xginog 
*v  Katd  aagxa  and  o  dp  iuXoyfjtog,  to  express  the  antithesis  between 
the  human  and  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  he  must  have  said  o 
Kal  äp,w6  a  vTog  mp  (qui  idem  est  dominus  omnium  rerum). 
But  in  Rom.  1:  3,  4,  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence,  in  which 
Christ  in  considered  naxa  aagxa  and  xcrra  npsvfta,  are  connected 
neither  bv  a  xai  nor  by  an  ot;roV.^  Moreover,  the  words  ^tog  iv- 
lo^nxog  €ig  Tovg  aicipag,  are  not  placed  in  opposition  to  the  words 
TO  nata  aagna^  but  must  be  connected  with  the  preceding  o  inl  nip- 
tmv  to  which,  even  according  to  Justi's  own  explanation,  neither 
%at  nor  avrog  is  required  ;  and  they  contain  the  reason,  why  he  who 
suxra  aagua  was  descended  from  the  fathers,  could  still  be  said  to  be 
inl  napxmp.     And  the  clause  to  nata  oagua,  which  is  frigid  and 

1  The  Rabbinical  exprossiona  -inafi*»  n-jn*» ,  and  -pari'«  CW ,  (aee  Gabler** 
Journal  for  select  theological  literature,  1804,  Vol.  I.  p.  &47),  can  prove  nothing 
against  the  uniform  usage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  LXX,  and  the  New  TeMa- 
ment. 

a  It  has  been  proved  (in  the  Dissert,  of  Flatt  sup.  cit.),  that  it  cannot  be  Uken 
for  granted,  that  Paul  placed  the  word  diog  in  Rom.  9:  5  first,  in  order  to  lay  pe- 
enlinr  stress  upon  it.  Fo^  even  if  the  stress  was  to  have  been  laid  on  Mc,  the 
tame  is  tlie  csm  in  those  passages  of  the  Old  TesUment,  in  which  Ood  is  oppos- 
ed to  the  pagan  deities ;  and  yet  svloytfrSg  is  placed  first  in  every  instanco  in 
which  the  substantive  verb  {ufü,  yhofioi)  is  wanting  in  the  doxology. 

»  Flatfs  Dissert,  sop.  cit.  p.  %  etc.  4  See  note  6  infra,  on  Hob.  1:  3. 

6  Ewald  on  the  Dignity  of  Jesus,  p.  92. 
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useless  according  to  Jusd's  explanatba,  possesses  an  appropriate 
ägDificatioDy  only  when  the  whole  seotenoe  is  rendered  thos :  "  Christ 
as  the  adorable  God,  is  exalted  over  all  things  (or,  o?er  all  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Jews)."* 

V.  Heb.  1:  8,  ngog  Si  roV  v2ov— aiaiyoc  but  to  the  Son  on  the 
other  hand,  he  says,  ^*  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever." 
In  reference  to  this  passage^  in  which  the  words  of  Ps.  45:  7,  o 
^Qopog  oav,  6  ^so^  sig  top  uiwfa  xov  aiwfog,  are  appried  to  Christ ; 
it  may  be  remarked,'  that  the  usage  of  the  language  admits  of  no  other 
explanation  than  one,  by  which  a  human  king  is  called  God  in  the 
proper  sense.  IVor  can  a  single  instance  be  found,  in  which  an  in- 
dividual specified  person  is  called  by  the  name  Q'^ST^»  '^  ^°y  other 
than  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  explanation  of  the  words  o  ^^pog  oov,  6  üiog,  as  signifying, 
*^  God  is  the  security  of  thy  throne,"  which  is  adopted  by  Socinians 
and  by  Grotius  ;  is  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  is,  to  evince  the  preeminence  of  Christ  above  angels.^  More- 
over, both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  translators  considered  the 
phrase  o  ^^6g,  as  being  in  the  vocative  case. 

On  the  passage  2  Pet.  1:  3,  in  which  ^</a  iupafug  (divine  pow- 
er) is  attributed  to  Christ,  the  reader  may  recur  to  Illustration  6. 

I  would  not  appeal  to  Tit.  2:  13,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  not  to 
be  a  correct  opinion,  (though  Henke  subscribes  tojt)^  that  if /i^a- 
Xov  ^tov  did  not  refer  to  Christ,  the  article  too  before  Outrngog 
would  need  to  be  repeated.^  For  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  in  2  Thess.  1:  12,  rot;  ^«oi;  ^/uc» r,  as  well  asxi/^/oi;, 
ought  not  to  be  joined  with  'Iriaov  Xgiavov.  But,  in  1  Tim.  6:  13,  • 
where  Jesus  Christ  (v.  14)  and  God  (v.  15)  are  distingubhed  fiom 
one  another,  no  article  is  found  between  the  words  rov  ^eov  loD 
CnonoiovpTog  ta  napva  and  XqiotOv  ^/fjaov. 

III.  12.     Other  namei  by  which  Christ  is  designated y  proving  his 

divinity. 

Other  names  are  given  to  Christ  in  Scripture,  which  amount  to 
the  same  as  ^iog.  In  1  John  1:  2  (comp.  5:  20)  he  is  denomina- 
ted V  C  f^v  f}  a  I  dv  log  eternal  lue.  The  words  I  y  d  ^  if*  h  ^^ 
John  13:  19.  8:  24,  28,  signiiy,  '^  I  am  God;'*^  as  has  been  proved, 

I  Even  if  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paal  did  not  contain  any  formal  dozolo^y 
to  Jesus,  still  the  precficates  which  are  ascribed  to  htm  in  the  passages  of  Paol 
«ddoced  in  Iltost.  6, 7,  9,  accord  with  a  doxology,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
a  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  Note  4. 
3  See  Ewald  sap.  cit  p.  96—102. 
^  LiDeamenta  Inst..fidei  Cbriatianae,  p.  73. 
Wolfii  Cura«  philol.  ad  I.  c. 
37 
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ia  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (p.  400  etc.) 
For  eifti  is  a  traoslation  of  the  Hebrew  word  enrr  (comp.  LXX 
Deut.  32:  39 ;)  which  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew«  and 
Arabs,  signifies  God;  and  the  Greek  word  avtog  has  the  same  sig« 
nification  in  1  John  ^  29. 

Christ  is  also  called  nv  g  i  o  g  Lord,  in  1  Cor.  8: 6  (comp.  ^  93. 
Must.  1.  ^42.  lllust.  9. 

He  is  called  n^  bv  ft  at  m  tj  n  it  g  a  axoXotr&ovaa  the  spirit- 
ual rock  which  accompanied  >them,  1  Cor.  10:  4.  In  the  Comment, 
on  Heb.  12:  26,  these  words  are  explained  in  the  ibUowing  manner: 
*^  The  invisible  (and  supremely  perfect)  rock,  who  accompanied  the 
Israelites,  through  whose  agency  [sx,  like  the  Heb. »]  they  were 
enabled  to  drink  (out  of  the  material  rock.")  In  Deut.  32:  10—12, 
God  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Israelites  ;  and  in  the  same 
chapter,  v.  14,  15,  18,  the  name  rock  (n^x)  is  applied  to  him. — 
Iliftv  fiUT^uoQ  designates  the  almighty  power  of  God.  See  Gal. 
4:  29.  Rom.  4:  17 — 21.  The  reader  may  consuk  Michaelis'  Notes 
on  the  1st  epist.  to  the  Corinthians  (p.  232 ;)  and  Ewald's  Religions- 
lehren der  Bibel.  Vol.  II.  p.  136  etc.  ' 

The  name  Christ  is  itself  a  divine  compellation.  For,  in  2  Cor. 
11: 10.  Rom.  11:1,  Paul  swears  by  the  name  of  Christ.  Id  the 
Dissert,  on  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages, iatlif  ilii^Ha  X^iarov  iv  if»oi  is  explained  by  "  Mihi  cer- 
tissimum  est.''  {'^^V^  T^:  (^en.  41:  32.)  'Mtii^aa  JTpiorav,  ac- 
cording to  a  well  known  Hebrew  idiom,  signifies  the  same  as  ili^im 
Siov,  namely,  res  verissima. 

Finally,  what  the  Old  Testament  asserts  of  God,  is  also  applied 
to  Christy  John  12: 41,  ot«  tidi  rt^V  doiav  avtov.  (comp,  with  v.  40 
and  Is.  6:  10.)  The  word  avtov,  in  tiiis  passage,  must  be  referred 
to  Christ ;  as  well  as  in  v.  37,  42.^  Now,  the  40th  v.  of  tliis  ch. 
corresponds  with  Is.  6:  1 — b,  where  the  prophet  is  describinor  the 
glory  of  God;  consequently,  by  applying  this  passage  to  Christ, 
John  ascribes  divine  glory  to  him.  Heb.  1:  10—12,  unto  the  Son 
be  saith,  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  of  all  things  didst  create  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thine  hands :  they  shall 
pass  away,  but  thou  remainest :  they  shall  grow  old  as  a  garment, 
and  thou  shah  fold  them  up  as  a  vesture  to  change  them.  Comp. 
Ps.  102:  26—28.  Heb.  12:  26.  (comp.  Deut.  5:  22  etc.)  Here 
Christ  is  represented  as  the  person,  who  revealed  himself  on  Sinai ; 
ov  17  qxüviq  irjv  y^¥  iauXevot  z6t6'  and  consequently  as  God  himself.^ 

1  Distert.  I,  in  libros  N.  T.  historicos,  p.  87  etc. 
a  Soe  Comment,  on  Hebreurs,  in  loc.  Note  o. 
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SECTION  XLIII. 
hnportanct  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

No  one  can  detract  from  the  supreme  dignity  of  Christ,  without 
either  totally  denying  him  that  adoration  which  is  his  due,  or  offer- 
ing it  in  an  improper  manner  ;(1)  and  without  detracting  also  from 
the  value  of  that  salutary  influence  which  he  has  exerted  and  still 
exerts  on  mankind.  For,  on  the  dignity  of  his  person  (^  82,  78) 
the  importance  of  this  influence  is  suspended.  Accordingly  Chris- 
tians,  at  their  first  reception  among  the  professors  of  this  religion, 
which  places  the  divine  worship  of  Jesus  in  indissoluble  connexion 
with  christian  piety,(2)  are  dedicated  to  Christ  as  God,(4)  by  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.(3) 

Illustration  I. 

TAe  obligation  of  men  to  believe  in  Christ  as  Ood. 

Whoever  wilfully  coi^tradicts  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  relative  to 
his  exalted  nature  and  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  him,  or  who 
refuses  to  believe  in  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
[mciM^w  j^ovofiati  too  *Jfiaou  Xg^atoS,]  isguilty  of  transgressing 
•the  divine  command,  and  is  as  far  from  pleasing  God,  as  he  who  is 
destitute  of  love  for  his  fellow  man.  1  John  3:  23,  avrrj  ianw  17 
ipToktj  avtov,  iVa  niatfvaoifieif  tiS  d^Ofiettt  lov  vlov  ttitov  'Jtjooo 
XpMtou^  Kui  ä^anMfiip  aXkijiovg  this  is  his  commandment,  that  we  be« 
lieve  on  the  name  ofhis  Son  Jesus  Christ,and  love  one  another.comp. 
V.  22.  John  3:  35,  36,  0  dneiütow  r^  vita,  ovk  Sy/fiai  ^ai9;V,  aAV  17 
oy/t]  tov  Oiou  fAtPH  In  ^viop  he  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son, 
shall  not  see  life ,-  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  On  the 
disastrous  influence  whicli  antiscriptural  representations  of  Christ 
may  have  on  our  conduct ;  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  on  the 
Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  <^  1 03. 

III.  2.     The  same  subject  continued.     - 

Since  it  is  a  fact,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  the  roan  Jesus 
into  an  extraordinary  union  with  himself,  to  commit  all  things  into 
his  hands,  to  appoint  him  the  immediate  judge  of  the  world,  and  to 
bestow  bis  love  and  blessings  upon  us  only  through  him ;  we  are 
called  upon  by  love  to  the  Father  and  by  reverence  for  him,  as  well 
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as  by  our  dependance  on  him  to  make  us  happy  both  in  the  present 
and  the  future  world — in  short,  we  are  called  upon  by  our  piety  as 
Christians,  to  love  and  honour  Christ,  as  being  just  what  the  Father 
has  represented  him,  and  to  repose  our  confidence  in  him.^  In  the 
Dissert.  *'  On  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,"^  it  is  proved,  that  the 
dignity  and  exalted  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  constituted  a 
principal  subject  of  the  instruction  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

III.  3.  T7u  genuineness  of  the  Baptismal  JPormti/a,  matt.  S8:  19. 

Matt.  28:  19,  nogiv^ivtfg  ov»  fta&fjuvaaTf  nopva  tct  i^^, 
ßanxlCovreg  avTOvg  tie  to  OPOfiu  roi;  natgog  xa<  rot;  vioy  nai  rov 
mylov  nvivftatog.  Go  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  doubt  which  has  been  advanced  by  Teller,  rela- 
tive to  the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
any  critical  authority,  but  is  not  favoured  by  the  conjecture,  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  several  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  instead  of  "  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  [tig  to  ovofia  TOT  UATPOi: KM  IVT 
*TIOT  KAl  TOTyinOT  niVETMAlVJS,]  baptism  in  ibe 
name  of  Christ  only  is  mentioned  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Acts  8:  16. 
19:  5,  tig  to  ovofna  tov  xvghu  '/ijaov.  Acts  10:  48.  2:  38,  iv  and 
inittf  ovofiati* J^oov  Xgiatov.  Gal.  3:  27.  Rom.  6:  3,  tig Xgiato'p. 
For,  it  is  manifest,,  that  the  latter  mode  of  expression  originated 
nierely  from  abbreviation  \  and  for  the  same  reason,  also,  the  word 
baptism  is  sometimes  placed  entirely  alone,  without  any  additional 
clause  ;  as  in  Acts  8:  12.  16:  15.  18:  8.  And  if  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  wished  to  abbreviate  the  formula  of  baptism  which 
Christ  used  at  the  institution  of  this  ordinance,  thev  would  not  be 
likely  to  use  the  first  words,  tig  to  opofia  tov  natgog,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  instead  of  the  whole ;  for  these  words  could  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  the  christian  profession  of  faith,  from  that  of 
the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  i^q  to  opofia  tov  viov 
(Itiaov  Xgajtov,)  in  the  name  of  the  Son  Jesus  Christ,  could  with 
.  >h)priety  be  used  instead  of  the  whole  formula,  without  an  imper- 
ect  expression  of  its  spirit ;  since  no  one  can  baptize  in  the  name 
'i.  e.  to  the  honour]  of  Jesus  Christ  (Illust.  4,)  who  does  not  in  the 
kptism  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  instructions  and  command  of 
Christ,  and  of  course  also  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  him.  More- 
over,  it  is  evident  from  Acts  19:  2 — 5,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
named  at  the  baptism  of  those  very  persons  of  whom  it  is  simply 

1  See  Opuic.  Aotd.  Vol.  li.  p.  105—197. 
S  FUtt's  Meguine,  Vol.  1.  p.  11—196. 
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9ud,  that  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesu».  And 
in  Titus  3:  4— 6,  where  baptism  [Xovrgov  aaX^yyipeeia^  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration!  is  spoken  of,  there  is  an  express  mention  of  the 
Father  [&i6g  om^g  v.  4,]  of  the  Son  \^Jriaovg  Xgioros  amiigy.  6,] 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {nvwfttt  äy^ov  v.  5.]  And  Justin'^^ates, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  earliest  Christians,  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour,  attd  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teller  has  asserted,  that  Marcion 
rejected  the  baptismal  formula ;  but  he  does  not  cite  any  passage  in 
proof  of  the  fact,  and  I  can  find  no  such  passage ;  but  eren  if  the 
fiict  could  be  proved,  it  would  be  no  argument  against  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  this  text,  for  we  know  that  Marcion  rejected  the  whole  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  (as  being  the  Gospel  of  a  Jewish  aposite,  and  in- 
tetnled  originally  for  the  Hebrews,)  and  of  course  be  rejected  the 
baptismal  form  found  in  Matt.  28:  19.^  Why  (it  has  been  a^ed) 
did  the  apostles  themselves  hesitate  so  much  to  receive  the  gentiles 
to  the  christian  church,  and  why  did  others  make  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  it  (Acts  10:  11,)  if  they  had  an  explicit  command  of  the 
Lord,  to  baptize  all  nations,  without  any  distinction,  and  of  course 
the  gentiles  ?*'  To  this  Bekhaus  replies  :  '^  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
apostles  sometimes  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  command  of  Jesus  ? 
Were  they  not  under  the  influence  of  a  secret  national  prejudk^e 
against  the  pagans  ?  And  may  they  not  have  had  many  conscien- 
tious obstacles  to  contend  with  in  the  execution  of  this  command  ?^ 

III.  4.     Divine  honour  ascribed  to  Christ  in  baptism. 

The  words  fig  to  ovofia  (Matt.  28:  19)  must  properly  be  transla- 
ted in  honour  of.  For,  o^ojua  signifies  honour,  dignity :  compare 
Heb.  1: 4,  where  ovo fta  is  synonymous  with  doJ^a  and  tifiji  ch.  2:  9. 
5: 4.  and  Is.  48:  9,  where  the  words  n«?  [namej  and  JiVnn  [praise] 
are  parallel  terms ;  and  1  Chron.  22:  5,  where  nn«ori  [glory,  splen- 
dour] and  XiT  [renown]  are  synooynious.^  Nor  will  the  sense  be 
changed,  if  with  Paulus,^  we  translate  these  words  literally  :  "  /n 
reference  to  the  name  vlog"  In  the  same  manner,  also,  may  the 
phrases  inl^  t^6v6fiat$  and  iv  opofAau,  be  translated ;  and  even  the 
^pression  tig  Xgioxov,  has  the  same  signification.  Compare  Mic. 
^'  5,  nin'>  tyca  ^V3  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Philip. 
1 

1  Jattini  Apologia  If,  ed.  Colon,  p.  94. 

'  Bekbtot  on  the  ^nuinenesi  of  the  baptismal  formala,  Offenb.  1794. 

3  See  tbe  Diaeert.  on  the  epiatle  to  the  Philippians,  eh.  2:  9,  Note  i.  and  on 
Hab.  1: 4,  Note  m. 

4  Comment.  P.  III.  p.  920. 

9  ha^de,  oonp.  OmI.  5: 13.  1  TheM.  4:  7.  Epb.  8: 10. 
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3:  10,  iv  TM  ovd^ati  'itioov  in  honour  of  Jesus  (compare  Ps*  63:  5, 
*ns3  fit^fi|  '^Q^a  in  thy  name  will  I  lift  up  my  bands.)  Col.  3:  17, 
ni^a  h  6vQ(iut$  %vpiov  'ItjaoS  {noiiit)  perform  all  things  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^ 

But  if  baptism  is  to  be  performed  in  honour  of  Jesus,  or  the  Son  ; 
then  he  is  here  not  regarded  merely  as  a  teacher  (1  Cor.  10:  2.) 
Othetwise,  baptism  in  the  name  of  so  great  a  teacher  as  Paul,  could 
not  have  been  so  unbecoming  a  thing  as  he  himself  represents  it,  1 
Cor.  1:  13,  15.  The  honour  which  Christ.intends  shall  be  paid  him 
by  baptism,  is  the  honour  of  the  Son.^  Christ  does  indeed  require 
faith  in  his  doctrines  (Matt.  28:  19,  comp.  Acts  18:  8.  16:  15.) 
But  they  are  to  be  received  as  the  doctrines  of  ^Ae  Son,  of  him  who 
as  Son^  is  exalted  far  above  all  teachers  and  messengers  of  God  (1 
Cor.  1:  13 — 15,)  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  trnd  Lord  of  the 
church  2:SiTHPitalKfP/0JS.  1  Cor.  1:  13,  (Christ  alone  is  Lord 
and  Redeemer  of  the  whole  church.)  Rom.  6:  3,  {n'g  to»  '&avatov 
autgv  ißunilaüvifiiv  by  his  death,  Christ  becomes  the  aiaTrjg  of  the 
church.)  Eph.  5:  23 — 26,  (by  baptism  Christ  has  consecrated  the 
church  to  himself,  as  her  Head  and  Redeemer,  xiq}aXtj  trjgixxXtiatag 
»cd  aonn9  ^ov  qoif^atog.)  Acts  16:  31 — 33,  {ulativaovMtov  xvgiop 
'/fieovp  Xgiatop — xa«  ^/^aTinWiy  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  be  baptized.)  8:  16,  [ß^ßuntiafiipoi  vnngxop  eig  ro  opofia  xov 
»vgiov  'Jfioov  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.) 
Hence  it  is  evident,, that  the  honour  which  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity are  commanded  to  give  to  Christ  in  baptism,  is  certainly  ji 
divine  honour — {inixaXovfitPOig  to  opofia  xov  xvglov  '/tjaov  XgiatoS^ 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ßamtaai^in^x»- 
Xiouftipog  TO  opofia  uvtov^  to  be  baptize«!,  calling  on  his  name) — it 
is  such  an  honour  as  he  had  demanded  previously  to  the  institution 
of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,^  and  such  as\had  actually  been  shown 
him  by  the  apostles  before  that  time ;  for  we  are  told,  npoaexvptjoap 
«iJrtti/  they  worshipped  him  or  made  obeisance  to  him,  ngooxv- 
viiaaPTtgavTOi^  worshipping  him. 

As  it  has  been  proved  (^  42,)  that  it  is  our  duty  to  worship 
Jesus,  as  being  God  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  the  hon- 
our shown  to  the  Son  in  baptism,  must  necessarily  be  the  same 
honour  (John  5: 23)  as  that  ascribed  to  the  Father  in  this  ordinance ; 
and  therefore  divine  honour  in  the  strictest  sense  (1  Pet.  3:  21.) 

1  Se*  Plraert.  I,  in  libros  N.  T.  histor.  p.  89.    (Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  III.  p.  91 
a  Mair.  88: 19.  Gal.  3:  26.  (comp.  4:  4—7.)  Acta  8:  37. 

3  John  1:  18.  3:  31, 11—17.  Col.  1: 13-22.  Matt.  28:  18, 19.  Heb.  1:  2. 

4  1  Cor.  1: 13.  comp.  v.  2. 

6  Acta  22:  16.  6  John  5: 18—23. 10:  28-^33.  comp.  §  42.  lUnat.  7, 6. 

7  Matt.  28: 17.  8  Lake  24: 52.  John  20:  28.  See  §  42.  Ulaat  H. 
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Jttsc  as  ciieumcknon  was  a  dedaration,  on  the  part  of  its  subjects, 
that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  (Gen.  17: 
10 — 14.  comp^  1: 7  etc.,)  aad  that  they  regarded  themselves  under 
obligation  to  live  to  the  honour  [tr^t^a  in  the  name,  Mic.  4:  5]  of  Je* 
hovah  ;  so  also,  by  baptism  in  honour  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(^  112,)  its  subjects  declared  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  whom  they  are  footmd  to  adore,  and  to  whom 
they  are  permitted  to  have  access.  This  Is^t  clause  is  found  in  1 
Pet.'3:  21,  where  the  words  intgcitfjina  avvitdiiaemg  ayu^g  eig 
^iow  signify,  **  that  baptism  procures  us  an  acceptable  approach  to 
God  with  a  good  cohscience,  through  the  resurrection  and  glory  of 
Christ." 


SECTION  XLIV. 


Tlicre  18  a  real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but 
they  are  not  two  Gods. 

Independently  of  the  union  of  the  Son  with  the  man  Jesus,  he  is 
so  dtstingui9bed(l)  from  ibe  Father,(2)  that  we  are  obliged  to  ac 
knowledge  not  only  a  logical  but  a  real  distinction  between  them. 
(3)But  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  Son  is  God,  in  the  same 
sense  {^  42)  as  the  Falher  ;(4)  and  yet  as  there  is  but  one  God 
(^  28  ;)  therefore  we  must  regard  this  distinction,  which  has  a  foun- 
dation and  is  a  real  disiinclioo,  as  being  such  a  disrinction  as  does 
not  imply  a  plurality  of  God,<^.(5)  The  omnipotence  of  the  Son  is 
no  other  than  tbe  omnipotence  of  the  Father,  but  is  one  and  the 
same  omaipoteDce.(6)  The  omniscience  of  tbe  Son  and  the  omnis- 
cience of  tbe  Father,  are  one  and  the  same.(7)  In  a  word,  the 
very  same  and  the  entire  divine  perfecl(on(8)  which  belongs  to  the 
Father,  belongs  also  to  the  Son.(9)  Col.  1:  19. 

Illustration  1. 

John  1  7:  5,  -^oj^  ^  ilxov  n^o  toviov  KoafiOP  ehai,  nag  a  aol 
the  glory  which  I  bad*  with  thee  before  the  world  existed,  ch.  1:  1, 
0  Xiiyog  i^wngog  t  ov  ^  «  d  v  the  Word  (or  Logos)  was  with  God  : 
comp.  1  John  1:  2. 
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III.  2.1  Jchaii^fi^  CwiiiiaHiviee,iiugiip  n^ogrop  nuxtga 
that  life  «ternal  was  with  the  Father.  John  17:  24,  *^/  «  mi  ff  a  ^ 
^  c,  n4tT  i  Q,  n^o  xatußoktig  xoofiov  thou  lovedst  me,  O  Father, 
tefore  the  creation  of  the  world.  See  Comment,  on  Hebrews,  p.  8 
etc, 

III.  3.     The  diiiincttan  between  Father  and  Son  is  reaL 

It  was  not  God  [d  ^tog],  considered  as  distinct  from  the  Logos  [^'•' 
^og]y  but  it  was  that  Logos  who  was  with  God  [d  Xoyog  6  ngog  ror 
^£01^  John  1: 1, 2],  that  became  man  [odgi  //«Vcro^j*  Or,  accord- 
ing to  1  John  1:  2,  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  re* 
vealed  himself  to  men  [17  Cmrj  17  aidpiog^  r^x^Q  ^v  ngog  zop  natiga 
'iipavtgci&fi  i/jfiTp].  The  phrases,  '^  the  Logos  was  with  the  Father," 
^'  he  was  in  the  Father's  bosom,  "  the  Father  loved  him,"  will  not 
suffer  us  to  conceive  of  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Logos,  as  a  difference  merely  of  relationj  sustained  by  one  and  the 
same  person.  Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  God, 
considered  as  one  who  promoted  and  still  promotes  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  through  the  man  Jesus ;  was  with  God  considered  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world."* 

III.  4.  1  Cor.  8:  6,  ^€og  6  nuTtjgy  i^  ov  xa  nirra~^Tg  nvgiog 
Ifjoovg  XgioTog,  di  ov  td  ndvra  God  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things— <ine  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things.  John  17: 
1,  3.  1:  1,  2.  comp  v.  18.  1  John  1:  2. 

III.  5.  .  The  unity  of  God. 

The  proposition,  "  God  was  the  Word  [^iog  ^v  6  lo^og,'*]  rec- 
tifies our  idea  of  the  phrase  pireceding  it,  ^'  the  Word  was  with  God  -^ 
and  guards  against  such  a  misconstruction  as  would  contradict  the 
unity  of  God.  The  proposition,  "the  Word  was  with  God," 
is  m  precisely  the  same  predicament  with  the  proposition  in  dog- 
matics, ^^  the  Father  and  the  Logos  are  two  persons"  As  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Logos  and  the  Father,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  and  is  a  distinction  of  which  we  have  neither  a  perfect  concep- 
tion nor  an  appropriate  expression  ;  the  sacred  writers  had  to  use 
the  language  of  approximation,  or  to  borrow  terms  from  things 
which  are  know  to  us :  such  as  two  men  who  stand  ccmnected,  who 
are  intimately  united  with  each  other,  as  a  father  and  his  son.  Thus, 
too,  the  word  person  is  only  a  term  of  approximation ;  it  caUs  up 

1  V.  14.  comp.  ▼.  18, 

9  On  the  Objeot  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  471  ff.  comp.  Flatt,  de  DeiUte 
Christi,  p.  30  etc. 
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the  idea  of  two  faunoan  persons,  but  is  intended  to  denote  a  mere 
negaiive  idea,  or  to  deny  that  the  difierence  is  merely  a  difference 
of  relation  sustained  by  a  single  person.  Tbe  language  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  1,  Is  this:  "  Ik  nomine  personae  utuntur 
ex  significatione,  qua  usi  sunt  in  hac  causa  scriptores  ecclesiastici,  ut 
signifti^et  non  partem  aut  qualitatem  in  alio,  sed  quod  proprie  sub- 
sistit ;"  i.  e.  and  by  the  word  person,  is  meant,  not  a  pari  or  a 
quality  in  another,  but  that  which  has  itself  a  »uhsiHence ;  as  the 
word  is  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  on  this  subject. 

Ii«L.  6.  John  10:  30,  iydinat  6  Tutnig  Sv  iaguv  I  and  my  Father 
are  one  ;  comp.  v.  28,  29. 

Ii^  7.     The  amnitcience  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ü  one. 

John  16: 13,  to  itvfvfia  jijg  alfid'elttg,  oaa  av  inovarj  (compare  1 
Cor.  2:  10,  11)  AaAiJo^f  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall  speak  the  things 
which  be  shall  hear.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  thus  in  v.  14: 
/»  TOiji  ijiov  Xiiiffsrai,  Kai  a»ayyfXet  vfutf,  and  in  v.  15,  it  is  added, 
napta  ooa  i^u  6  natiig,  ifia  iai$. 

III.  8.     The  nature  of  the  divine  perfection  in  the  Trinity* 

By  the  divine  perfection,  is  here  meant  the  combined  whole  of 
all  the  predicates  contained  in  the  idea  of  God,  as  they  are  stated 
above  (^  20 ;)  although  it  is  not  denied,  that  the  threefold  distinc- 
tion between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  close  union 
of  these  three  with  one  another,  constitute  a  great  perfection  of  the 
Deity.  Each  of  these  three  (persons)  sustains  a  relation  to  the 
other  two,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  But,  as  to  each  (person) 
there  belongs  a  certain  relation  to  the  others  peculiar  to  itself  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  Being  does  not  so  much  consist  exclusively 
of  the  characteristics  which  are  appropriated  to  any  one  of  the  three 
(persons,)  as  e.  g.  to  the  Father ;  but  rather  in  the  close  union  of 
these  appropriate  cliaracteristics  with  the  pepuliar  characteristics  of 
the  other  two,  e.  g.  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this 
divine  perfection,  which  proceeds  from  the  rectproca/ relation  of  the 
three  (persons,)  or  which  is  founded  on '  the  indissoluble  union  of 
each  with  the  other  two ;  belongs  in  common  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.' 

Dr.  Taylor  has  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  that 
«  tbe  peculiar  character  which  each  of  the  two  persons  Father  and 
Son,  possesses,  must  be  a  perfection ;  and'consequently  a  perfection 
is  lacking  to  each  of  them  ;  and  hence  neither  of  them  can  be  an 

1  riati.  de  DeiUte  Christi,  p.  97. 
38 
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iofioitely  pethct  being,  L  e.  be  God.'^  This  objßctioo  is  thus 
answered  by  Flau,  de  Deitate  Christi  (p.  97  etc.):  '*  If  the  ex- 
pression divine  Being  [ovaia  divüia,  God]  be  taken  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  so  as  to  embrace  in  it  what  are  termed  the  per$otuU  - 
eharaeteristics ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  three  persons  consti- 
tute one  divine  Being  [one  Godhead.]  But  if  hy  divine  Being 
[God,]  we  mean  the  complex  of  those  characteristics  and  attributes 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  Deity  or  supreime  Being  by  natural 
religion,  and  thus  exclude  the  personal  characters  from  our  idea  of 
the  Deity;  then  this  idea  is  applicable  to  all  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead.  And  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  pecnliar  charac- 
teristics of  either  of  the  three  persons,  is  a  perfection  inferior  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  other  two  persons  ;  it  does  not  follow, 
that  one  is  less  perfect  than  the  others,  or  that  either  of  these  persons 
is  not  possessed  of  divine  perfection  in  the  highest  degree« 

III.  9.  As  the  Father  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Logos,  who 
became  man  and  assumed  a  human  form  [iyd  h  7«ji  naigl,  ttal  o 
x«rTi7()  iv  ifiol  ;^]  we  may  say,  that  the  father  also  revealed  himself 
(John  14:  7 — 9)  in  the  man  Jesus,  with  whom  the  X6/og  ^eof 
united  himself,  John  1:  1,  14.  1  John  1:  2. 

^^  The  idea  commonly  attached  to  the  word  person^  is  that  of  an 
intelligent  subsistence,  or  of  a  being  subsisting  by  himself,  apart 
from  others.    This  idea,  it  is  evident,  cannot  with  propriety  be  ap- 

J)lied  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  Logos  and  the  Father ; 
or  the  Logos  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  apart  from  the  Father. 
Tl  ey  can  be  considered  as  two  persons,  or  intelligent  subsistences 
[vnoaraoag,]  only  so  far  as  soi^iething  (e.  g.  the  incarnation)  can 
be  ascribed  to  one  (the  Logos,)  which  cannot  equally  be  attributed 
to  the  other  (the  Father.^^ 

1  John  14: 10. 10:  23,  30,  comp,  the  work  on  ihe  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  Joho, 
p.  196, 478  ff. 

p  Oa  thif  myaterioue  and  impcirtant  doctrine,  wliick  ia  eo  intimetelj  inter* 
woven  with  the  whole  economy  of  redemption,  it  ia  important  to  tlie  theolofteal 
student  to  be  habituated  to  the  moat  rigid  propriety  ancTpreciaion  of  language. — 
And  aa  it  may  be  intereatingaa  weil  aa  inatroctiTeto  the  critical  reader,  toliave 
«ooesf  to  the  phraaeology  of  diatingaiahed  difinee  on  ihia  anbiect;  i  ahall  Hid 
■ome  brief  exlrncta  frpm  the  ayatema  of  the  most  diatinguiahed  tbeulogians.  I 
aelect  only  from  the  works  of  Lutherana,  becuoae  they  are  mo«t  rarely  aceeaatble 
to  the  American  Student  t^And  (1)  from  the  iliuatriooa  M.  Chemnitz,  whom 
Tribbechoviua  terma,  *'  Theologoram  facile  princepa.*'  He  mye  (in  his  work» 
**  pe  duabua  naturia  in  Chriato*'):  "Eaaentia  divine  praedicatur  de  Patre.de 
Fitio,  et  de  Spirito  Sancto,  nnn  ut  genua  de  apeciebua.  nee  ut  apeciea  de  indi virale, 
neo  ut  totum  do  partibua,  aed  alio  quodam  ineffabili  et  incomprehensibih*  modo. 
Hypoattaea  vero  eeo  peraonae  Trinitatiaomne«  nnom  aunt.'*'~(2)  Dr.  Finck,  who 
lived  about  the  cloae  of  the  16th  century,  about  forty  yeara  afler  the  death  of  Ckom- 
nitz.aaya :  <*  Gott  Vater,  Sohn,  und  Heitiger  Geiat :  Der  Vater  der  einen  Sek»  Ton 
Ewigkeit  in  aeinem  Ebenbilde  ffezeugt,  der  Sohn  ao  vom  Vater  gebohren  iai, 
«ind  der  Heilige  Geiat,  der  vom  Vater  und  Sohn  anf  «Derfonehlioke  Wsim  am- 
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SECTION  XLV. 

Divinity  of  ike  Holy  Spirit. 

Just  as  the  Son,  who  revealed  himself  to  the  world  in  the  man 
Jesus,  is  joined  with  the  Father  in  the  formula  of  baptism  (^  43. 
Illust.  4,)  because,  although  there  is  a  distinction  between  him  and 
the  Father,  he  is  nevertheless  one  and  the  same  God  with  the 
Father ;  so  also  is  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  the  same  forroula(l}  joined 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because,  although  there  is  a  similar 

ffebet/*  (Loci  Commnn.  p.  107.)— (3)  'William  Lyter,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Divinily  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  a«ys :  **  Trinita«  est  ooitai  in  euentia 
trium  persooarom — Unifae  essonliae  distinctionem  peraonarani  non  tollit,  nao 
diftiactio  personamin  unitatom  eMcntiae  maltiplicat."  (Svalema  ibetico-exe- 
jpeücom,  p.  130,  edit.  J.  O.  Nenmanni,  IU80.)— (4)  M.  Dav.  Hollatzius  (Examen 
Tbeo]o|.  Aeroamatie.  a  mnet  excellent  work,  which  the  pioiia  author,  instead  of 
dedicaUng  to  the  illnstriona  penonagee  of  hie  age,  formally  inscribed  **  To  tb» 
Triooe  God/*  in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  and  intense  devotion,  on  p.  311)  says  : 
"  Aagofltisatmain  renerandae  Trinitatis  mysteriom,  modo  simpHssirao  et  pian- 
i«ifiio  tnditamaoetendat,  qtiod  Dens  anas  sit :  Qood  unns  Oeus  sit  Pater,  Filio«, 
et  SpiritM  Sanctos  :  Qaod  alius  sit  Paler,  alias  Fitius,  alias  Spiritus  Sanotas  : 
Quod  Pater  in  aeternam  generet  Filium,  Filios  ab  aeterno  a  ratre  sit  genitas 
Spiritus  ßanetns  a  Patre  et  Filio  procedat.** — (4)  The  indefatigable  andloarned 
Dr.  Baddeus,  aaccessively  the  ornament  of  Cobourg,  of  Hall«,  and  of  Jena  Uni- 
veraities,  says  :  '*  Observandum,  Seriptnram  sacram  diaerte  et  luealenter  docere, 
I.  Patrem  a  Filio,  Filium  a  Patre,  et  ab  atroqae  Spiritum  Sanctum  realiter  di!^ 
ferre,  at  alius  «it  Pater,  alius  Filius,  alius  Spiritua  Sanctua: — II.  Non  aolum 
Patrem,  aed  etiam  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ease  verum  et  aBtemnm  Deum  : 
^III.  Nee  tamen  tree  esse  Deos,  sed  Deum  unnm."  (Theol.  Dogmat.  p.  866:) 
-^5)  Dr.  8.  J.  Baumgarten,  a  most  profound  divine,  who  might  not  unaptly  be 
styled  the  Lutheran  Edwards, says:  **  Summa  dnctrinae  de  Trinltate  hue  redit, 
Qtcredamaa,  I.  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ease  verum  Deum  ;singu- 
loaqnead  unam  Deum  ita  pertinere,  ut  unua  Deua  ail  Pater,  Filiua,  et  Spiritus 
flaaetos: — II.  banc  Patrem,  Filium,  el  Spiritum  vera  differre,  ul  supposita  in* 
telligeutia  eea  personas  :— III.  has  tree  personas  habere  eandem  eseentiam,  sibi« 

3oe  invicem  non  aolum  aimiles,  verum  etiam  aequalea  almul  eaae; — et  IV. 
emom,  haa  tree  personaa  non  essentiali  aliqua  re  ad  Deum  in  ae  conaiderata 
pertioeute  differs,  aed  aetibua  internis  etexinde  ortis  relotionihus,  quibus  e£Bcia* 
tar,  at  unaquaeque  sit  alia  a  reliquia,  non  tamen  aliud  quid.*'  (Evaogeliach« 
Olaobenalehre,  Vol.  I.  p.  448  )^(C)  We  shall  cloae  thia  nute,  with  the  definition 
of  that  luminous  and  truly  philoaophic  divine.  Dr.  Moaheiro,  whoae  Elementa 
theologiee  dogmaticae  ia  one  of  the  moat  aetentificaMy  ayatematic  and  lucid 
worke  which  Europe  has  produced  on  the  subject  of  dogmatics :  *'  Docet  enim 
Rovelatio,  in  Deo  tametsi  simpliciter  unus  sit,  esse  tamen  partitionem  ^nendami 
quae  tamen  ternarium  numernm  non  excedat,  et  realiter  in  essentia  divina  dis- 
tiDgui  debere  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Theologi  hoc  dogma  his 
veriris  enuntiara'solent :  In  una  eseentia  divina  tree  sunt  personae  consubstantia* 
lea,  Patar,  Filiua,  et  Spiritua  Sanctua.— Propositio  haec,  Umetai  generatim  oa- 
piatur  et  intalligatur.  nand  taman  demonatr«ri,aed  solo  teatimonio  divino  firmari 
potaat,  neqne  omni  ex  parte  capitur  at  intelligitur.**  Vol.  I.  p.  307,  308,  ed.  3d. 
oee  also  the  diseriminating  remsrks  of  Moras  on  this  subject.  Epitome  TheoL. 
Chri8tiaBae,p.5&— 71,ed.4th,1799.    8.] 
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distinction  between  him  and  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  be  is 
united  in  the  closest  manner  with  both, (2)  and  is  one  and  the  same 
God  with  them,  to  whom  the  subjects  of  baptism  addressed  them- 
selves (1  Pet.  3:  21,)  and  to  whom  they  pay  adoration.  There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  either  distinguished  from 
tbe  Father  and  the  Son,(3)  or  represented  as  one  with  God.(4) 
And  the  same  omniscience  is  specifically  ascribed  to  him, (5)  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.(6) 

Illustration  1.        ^ 

2  Cor.  13:  13,  ij  X^9^^  ^^^  xvqIov  *Jfjaov  Xgiatov  »al  ij  d/anri 
tov  ^fotJ,  xat  17  xoivwtfia  tov  nvevfxatoi  aylov  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Hol^ 
Spirit.  1  Cor.  12:  4 — 6,  to  avtonvevfia — 0  avtog  xvgio^ — 6'avtog 
{^iog  the  same  Spirit — the  same  Lord — ^the  same  God.  1  Pet.  1: 
2.  comp.  Jude  20,  21.  On  the  text  1  John  5:  7.  See  Tubing. 
Oehlehrte  Anzeigen  ;^  Griesbach's  Remarks  on  Hezel's  Vindication 
of  1  John  5:  7,  Giessen,  1794,  (contained  also  in  Hezel's  "  Schrift- 
forscher ;"^)  Griesbach's  Novum  Testamentum,^  appendix  Diatribe 
in  locum  1  John  5:  7,  8.  Mori  Praelect.  exeg.  in  tres  Jöhannis 
epistolas.^ 

III.  2.  John  15:  26,  0  nagaxXnxog,  ov  iyd  -ni^i^pm  naga  tov 
najgog  the  Paraclete  (or  Monitor)  whom  I  will  send  from  th§  Fath- 
er. Matt.  10:  20, 20  nviVfAu  tov  natg6g  the  Spirit  of  the  Father. 
Rom.  8:  11.  comp.  6:  4.  Rom.  8:  9  etc.  Gal.  4:  6,  ilamoxHXtv  6 
^iog  tonvevfia  tov  viov  avvov  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  bis  Son. 

III.  3.  John  14:  16,  aXXov  nagdxXrjzov  ddoH  vfilv  so.  0  natvig 
the  Father  will  give  you  another  Monitor.  15:  26.  16:  13 — 15. — 
On  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  reader  may  consult 
Schmidt's  "  Christliche  Religionslehre  ;"*  Schott's  Epitome  Theol. 
Christ.  Dogm.  (p.  182 ;)  and  his  Preacher's  Journal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  piety.* 

III.  4.  1  Cor.  2:  11.  In  this  passage,  the  relation  of  tbe  Spirit 
of  God  to  God,  is  representee)  as  analogous  to  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  spirit  of  man  and  man.  Compare  1  Cor.  3:  16.  and  6: 
19,  (comp.  3:  17,  to  ocu/ia  vfita»  vaog  tov  iv  vftTv  dyiov  nyivfiatog 
ioti — vaog  tov  Oiov  iati  vftfig  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 

1  No  72,  for  1785.         a  Vol.  II.  P.  III.  3  Vol.  11.  2ed.  Halle,  1806. 

4  p.  68—77.  5  p.  105,  Gienen,  1808. 

e  Vol.  II.  P.  I,  Leiptic,  1811.  No.  3.  p.  110. 
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Spirit  in  you— ye  are  the  temple  of  God.)  Compare  also  S  Cor.  6: 
16.^  In  Act8^5:  3, 4,  the  phrases  rpiiaua^ak  to  nv^vfia  a/iov  and 
tittvoao^ai  rij  ^it^  are  syoooymous. 

III.  5.  Another  divine  attribute,  namely  unlimited  power,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Spirit  in  1  Cor.  12:  8,  9,  11,  navra  zat^ra  ipegyn 
TO  nptvfia,  dittiQovv  iniott^  ita^tiigßovXirui  M.  these  are  wrought 
by  the  Spirit,  apportioning  to  each  one  as  he  will. 

III.  6.  I  Cor.  2:  10,  to  nvevfia  navta  igevv^,  xai  t«  ßd^t]  tov 
^iov  the  Spirit  discerns  all  things,  even  the  secret  purposes  of  God. 
The  whole  passage  from  v.  9—13,  as  Morus  says,  attributes  to  the 
Spirit, ''  Scire  consilia  Dei,  ei  soli  nota,  aliis  omnibus  utique  ignota^ 
[to  know  these  counsels  of  God,  which  are  known  only  to  God  and 
are  unknown  to  all  others."]  In  John  16: 13—15,  the  same 
knowledge  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  Father  and  Son,  even 
a  knowledge  of  future  things  [rHv  /p;|ro^«Va»y]. 


SECTION    XLVI. 


Tke  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Father^  Son  and  Holy  Spir- 
itj  can  neiiher  he  explained  nor  expressed  hy  toordn.^ 

Accordingly,  we  represent  to  ourselves  these  three  distinct  (per- 
sons,) Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  one  God  ;  and  worship  them 
as  such.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  confess,  that,  just  as  many 
other  things,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  Godhead,  transcend  the 

1  Moras,  Epitome  Theologiae  Christ,  p.  66.  note  1. 

[9  On  the  words  perjona,  vft6araaic,  ^Qdoamoy,  ovakt,  oftoovotoe,%Ui.u»  ap- 
plied to  the  Divine  Beinff,  some  interesting  discussion  may  be  found  in  Pro- 
feMor  Stuart's  Letters  to  Wni.  E.  Channing  (p.  22—30,  ed.  3d  ;)  in  BaumgarUn's 
OUnbenslehre  (Vol.  1.  p.  429—434  ;)  and  Semler's  Einleitung  (Vol.  I.  J97,  229. 
III.  314— 316.)  Much  was  said,  abont  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  ooncerning 
the  tendency  of  these  terms  to  Iea.d  to  tritbeism ;  and  among  the  advocates  for 
their  expulsion  from  theological  disquisition,  might  be  mentioned  a  number  of 
the  first  divines  of  the  age,  not  excepting  Hunnius  and' even  Luther  himself. — 
Yet,  to  prevent  the  charge  of  Arianism  or  Socinimnism,  which  he  knew  his  ene- 
mies would  eagerly  seixe  the  least  pretext  to  prefer  afainst  them,  Luther  yielded 
to  Melanethon's  wishes,  and  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  couched  in  the  old  scholastic  terms.  On  this  subject,  the  sentiments 
of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  present  day  have  been  thus  expressed  b?  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller  :  **  We  found  it  in  use  ;  and'  not  knowin|^  a  better  term  for  the  pnr- 
poea  intended,  we  have  cheerfally  adopted  and  continue  to  use  it  still.  We  bj  ' 
no  means  understand  it,  however,  in  a  gross  or  carnal  sense.*'  S.] 
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powers  of  our  comprehension  ;  so  also  are  we  uoabh»  to  compre- 
hend the  feature  and  mode  of  the  distinction  which  subsists  between 
the  Son,  who  becanie  man^  and  the  Father,  by  whom  he  is  **  well 
beloved ;"  or  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Father  and  Son,  from  whom 
the  Spirit  was  sent  and  proceeded  forth  to  the  apostles,  on  the  other 
(John  15:  26 ;)  and  that  therefore  we  are  unable  folly  to  express 
this  distinction  by  any  word  or  phrase.(l)  It  is  this  inability  to 
comprehend  the  precise  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
bow  this  distinction  coincides  with  the  unity  of  Gdd,  a  doctrine  to 
which  we  in^exibly  adhere  :  [but  on  the  other  band,  this  same  ina- 
bility also  renders  it  equally  impossible  for  any  one  to  prove,  that 
the  unity  of  (Sod  is  inconsistent  with  this  distinction«]  (2) 

Illustration  1. 

On  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  distinction  in  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  (of  Dr.  Storr)  on  the 
Object  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John  ;^  Griesbach's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  popular  Dogmatics  (^  62 — 64)  ;  Schlegel's 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  God,  again  con«dered  ;"'  Augustine» 
de  Trinitate;^  [Professor  Stuart,  On  the  divinity  of  Christ;^  and 
Dr.  Miller's  Letters  on  Unitarianism].^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  ecclesiastical  terminology  of 
dognratics,  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms :  (1)  '^  In  una  indi- 
v'lsibili  Esseruia  [ovola],  subsitunt  tres  Personae  consubstantiales 
fcoessentiates  ofioovaioiy]  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. — (2) 
Tres  in  Divinitate  Personae  vere  et  realiter  diSerunt.'^ 

[On  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  this  Illustration,  the 
translator  cannot  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  some  of  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Stuart.  S.] 

**  What  then,  you  doubtless  will  ask,  is  that  distinction  in  the 
Godhead,  which  the  word  person  is  meant  to  designate  7  I  answer 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  that  a  distinction 
exists,  is  what  we  aver ;  the  deBnition  of  that  distinction,  is  what  I 
shall  by  no  means  attempt.     By  what  shall  I,  or  can  I  define  it  ? 

1  p.  470.  (Me  above  §  44.  lUast.  5.)  a  Pt.  II.  »eet  II.  p.  89. 

3  Lib.  V.  eap.  9.  Opp.  BmU,  1543,  T.  III.  p.  391. 

4  Letten  to  Mr.  Channing,  on  the  diTiaity  of  Chriat,  p.  35---38, 3d  ed. 

5  See  Lettera  on  UniUrianiam,  etc.  by  Dr.  Miller,  Proieaeor  in  the  Theologieal 
Seminary,  Princeton,  p.  70--^. 
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What  simile  drawn  fiom  created  oUects,  which  are  Decessariljr 
derived  aed  dependent^  can  illustrate  the  mode  of  existence  in  that 
Being,  who  is  underived,  independent,  unchangeable,  infinite,  eter- 
nal ?  [  confess  myself  unable  to  advance  a  single  step  here  in  ex* 
plaioing  what  the  distinction  is.  I  receive  the  fact  that  it^exisU^ 
Wnpfy  because  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  fact.  And 
if  the  Scriptures  do  reveal  the  fact,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  (in  the  sense  explained ;)  that  there  is  a  distinction 
which  affiMrds  ground  for  the  appellations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.;  which  lays  the  foiindaüon  for  the  application  of  the  person* 
al  pronouns»  J,  tiouy  he ;  whioli^renders.it  proper,  to  speak  otsend" 
ing  and  beinf^  sent ;  of  Christ  beiiig  with  Ood^  being  in  his  bosoMy 
aod  other  things  of  the  like  nature  ;  and  yet,  that  the  divine  nature 
belongs  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  then  it  is,  like  every 
other  fact  revealed,  to  be  received  simply  on  the  credit  of  di?ine 
revelation. 

'*  b  there  any  more  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact,  that  there 
b  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  than  there  is  in  understanding  that 
God  possesses  an  underived  existence  ?  With  what  shall  we  comr 
pare  such  existence  ?  All  other  beings  are  derived ;  and,  of  course 
there  is  np  oU^t  in  the  universe  with  whose  existence  it  can  be 
compitfed.  To  define  it  then,  is  beyond  oiir  reach.  We  can  ap- 
proximate towards  a  conception  of  it,  merely  by  negatives.  We 
deny  that  the  divine  eiistence  has  any  author  or  cause;  and  when 
we  have  done  this,  we  have  not  defined  it,  but  simply  said  that « 
eertain  thing  does  not  belong  to  it.  Here  we  must  rest.  The 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  can  never  be  extended  beyond  this. 

"  The  distinction  in  tbe  Godhead,  which  I  have  now  mentioned, 
I  ought  to  say  here,  we  do  not,  and  cannot  consider  as  a  mere  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  which  has  little  or  no  concern  with  ardent  piety^ 
or  the  best  hopes  of  the  Christian.  We  believe  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  endearing  exhibitbns  of  the  divine  chariicter^ 
are  (bunded  upon  it  and  connected  with  it ;  and  that  corresponding 
duties  are  urged  upon  us,  and  peculiar  hopes  excited,  and  consola- 
tions administered  by  it. 

"  In  regard  to  this  distinction,  we  say,  It  is  not  a  mere  distinction 
of  atiribuies^  of  relation  to  usy  of  modes  of  action,  or  of  relation 
between  attribuies  and  substance  or  euenccj  so*  &r  as  they  are 
known  to  us.  We  believe  the  Scriptures  justify  us  in  these  nega-- 
tions.  But  here  we  leave  the  subject.  We  undertake,  (at  leasts 
the  Trinitarians  of  our  country,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  under-^ 
take,)  not  at  all  to  describe  affirmatively  the  distinction  in  the  God- 
head. When  you  will  give  me  an  affirmative  description  of  unde- 
rived  existence^  I  may  safely  engage  to  furnish  you  with  one  of 
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person  in  the  Trinity.  You  do  not  reject  the  belief  of  self  existence|| 
merely  because  yoii  cunnot  affirmatioely  define  it;  neither  do  wel 
of  a  distinction  in  the  God-head,  because  we  cannot  affirmaiivelg\ 
define  it.  ' 

"  I  may  ask,  moreover,  What  is  the  eternity  of  God}  You  answer! 
by  telling  me,  that  there  never  was  a  time,  when  he  did  not  exist,' 
and  never  can  be  one,  when  h»  will  not  exist.  Tnie;  but  then,, 
what  was  time^  before  the  planetary  system,  which  measures  it,  had , 
an  existence  ?  And  what  will  time  be,  when  these  heavens  and  this, 
earth  shall  be  blotted  out  ?  Besides,  passing  over  this  difficulty 
about  time,  you  have  only  given  a  negative  description  of  God's 
eternity :  you  deny  certain  things  of  him,  and  then  aver  that  he  is 
etemah  Vet  because  you  cannot  affirmatively  describe  eternity, 
you  would  not  refuse  to  believe  that  God  is  eternal.  Why  then 
should  I  reject  the  belief  of  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  because  I 
cannot  affirmatively  de6ne  it  ? 

^^  I  do  not  admit  therefore,  that  we  are  exposed  justly  to  be 
taxed  with  mysticism,  and  absurdityi  when  we  aver  that  there  is  a 
distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  define. 
I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  a  writer  some  time  since  composed  and 
published,  in  a  periodical  work  then  edited  at  Cambridge,  a  piece 
in  which  he  laboured,  v^ith  no  small  degree  of  acuteness,  to  show 
that  no  man  can  believe  a  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  are  unin- 
telligible,, or  which  he  does  not  understand.  His  object  in  4omg 
this,  appears  to  have  been,  to  fix  upon  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  charge  of  absurdity.  But  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole 
argument  of  that  piece  is  founded  on  a  confusion  of  two  things, 
which  are  in  themselves  very  diverse  ;  viz.  termi  which  are  iinin- 
telUgibky  and  things  which  are  undefinable.  You  believe  in  the 
fact,  that  the  divine  existence  is  without  cause ;  you  understand 
the  fact  that  God  exists  uncaused,  but  you  cannot  define  underived 
existence.  I  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there 
is  a  real  distinction  in  the  Godhead  ;  but  I  cannot  define  it.  Still, 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  real  distinction,  is  lust  as  intelligible, 
as  the  one  that  God  is  self  existent.  A  multitude  of  propositions, 
respecting  diverse  subjects,  resemble  these.  We  affirm,  that  gravi- 
tation brings  a  body  thrown  into  the  air,  down  to  the  earth.  The 
fact  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  terms  are  perfectly  understood, 
so  far  as  they  are  the  means  of  describing  this  fact.  But  then,  what 
is  gravitation  ?  An  affirmative  definition  cannot  be  given,  which  is 
not  a  mere  exchange  of  synonymes.  Nor  can  any  comparison  de- 
fine it ;  for  to  what  shall  we  liken  it  ?"^ 

1  Stuart's  Letten  to  Wm.  £.  Channioe,  p.  35—38,  3d  ed.  See  alco  Storr's 
Sonn-und  FeatUgs-Predigten,  Vol.  I.  No.  S,TQb.l806. 
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^ :  III.  2.     This  distinction  cannot  be  proved  inconsistent  mth  the  dir 
I,..  w««  unity. 

The  very  same  canse,  which  renders  it  impracticable  for  us  to 
^  ^^  prove  the  harmony  between  this  distinction  and  the  divine  unity, 
'Ci  also  renders  it  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  assertion  of  a  threefold 
J'  distinction  in  the  one  divine  Being,  involves  a  contradiction. — 
;  ''Whenever  we  find  a  real  contradiction  between  this  distinction 
::  and  the  unity  of  the  divine  Being,  it  only  follows,  that  in  every 
i  such  instance,  we  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  internal  distinction 
^'  in  the  Godhead,  or  it  may  be,  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  one  divine 
tt  Being  himself;  and  from  this  erroneous  idea  of  ours,  the  inconsi»- 
.':  tency  wholly  results."*  Flatt,  in  his  work  de  Deitate  Christi,'  re- 
;  duces  this  doctrine  to  the  Algebraic  universal  proposition,  which  ad- 
L>  mits  of  no  dispute  :  '^  Subjecta  ^  et  jB  (et  If)  ita  ad  se  invicem 
referuntur,  ut  commune  quidem  idem  numero  C  habeant,  sed 
cbaractere  quodam  X  inter  se  difierant  [The  relation  of  the  subjects 
c  A^  By  (and  X>)  to  each  other  is  such,  that  they  are  numerically  the 
c-  same,  in  regard  to  a  certain  something  termed  C;  but  they  differ 
i*  from  one  another,  in  a  certain  property  called  X.] 

"  As  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  impossibility  of  giving  a 
f^    positive  definition  of  the  distinction  between  Father,  and  Son,  and 
f    Holy  Spirit,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  distinction  itself, 
€   of  which  the  bible  assures  us.     For,  reason  when  left  to  herself  sets 
s    before  us  objects,  concerning  which  we  indeed  know  that  they  exist 
^    [lo  0  r  f]  ;  but  concerning  whose  nature,  we  have  no  positive  know- 
r    ledge.    We  can  only  distinguish  between  them  and  some  false  rep- 
resentations, or  determine  what  they  are  not;  but  of  their  intrinsic 
nature,  how  they  are  [to  tv  c?d,  we  have  not  the  slightest  knowl* 
edge."3 

f        1  See  the  work  of  Dr.  Storr,  oa  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  «nd  epistlee  of  John, 

p475ete.  8  §  XIV. 

3  Dissert,  on  **  Kant*!  Philosophische  Religionelebre/'  p.  7.    On  the  idee  of 

the  Trinity  advanced  in  Daub's  Theologamenis,  Heidelberg,  1805,  the  reader 
'      may  consalt  Gabler's  Joarnal  for  select  theological  literature,  Vol.  V.  p.  583  eto, 

531  etc.  * 
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ON  THE  RBliATION  OF  THE  ]>OCTRINB  OF  THB  TRIMTT  TO  RCASOIT» 

Oil  th6  important  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  reason,  the  translator  begs  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 
All  that  can  be  well  known  on  this  subject  from  reason,  tnay  per- 
hapSj  when  reduced  to  itä  elementary  principles,  be  embraced  in  the 
following  proposition»  ;  which,  it  is  also  humbly  conceived,  contaiD 
satisfactory  srolutrons  of  thd  difficulties  connected  with  this  view  of 
the  subject. 

t^ttbP.  1.  A  dmwß  retelation  cannot  contain  any  thing  wht^  ü 
tontrary  to  the  plain  and  indisputable  dictates  of  reason. 

By  "  plain  indisputable  dictates  of  reason/'  we  m«aD  those  pto* 
ppmtions  in  all  the  various  departments  of  trutb«--roatheinatiGal| 
BKMral)  ^tc.,  the  evidence  of  which  is  such,  that  when  fairly  present-* 
e^  to  our  view,  the  constitution  of  our  mind  compels  us  to  believe 
tliero*  Such  are  ail  the  self-evident  truths,  (sometimes  called  in» 
tuitive  truths,  or  first  truths,  or  constitutional  judgments,)  and  all 
truths  derived  from  them,  the  evidence  of  which  is  so  strong  that  we 
ate  comp(elled  to  yield  our  assent.  Such  are  the  derived  moral 
truths  embraced  in  natural  religion,  that  God  is  extremely  powerful 
and  intelligent  (but  not  that  he  is  omnipotent  or  omniscient.)  Now, 
as  these  propotitioos  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  product  of  the 
structure  of  our  mental  nature,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  In- 
structions of  the  Creator,  from  whom  oar  peculiar  mental  constitu- 
tion b  derived.  Hence,  if  they  were  contradicted  by  his  instructions 
in  revelation,  the  Creator  would  contradict  in  revelation  what  be 
teaches  in  nature,  that  is,  would  contradict  himself;  which  is  absurd : 
therefore  a  divine  revelation  cannot  contain  any  thing  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  plain  indisputable  dictates  of  reason.  ^  In  connexion 
with  this  principle,  there  is  no  dispute,  unless  it  be  alleged  that  ne 
leach  the  existence  of  tbiee  Gods,  and  that  the  unity  of  God  is  a 
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plaUit  iiicoDiroveitible  dictate  of  veasooi  wbieh  would  be  contradicted 
by  tritbeisro.  To  tbis  we  reply^lWit;  Even  if  we  did  teach  the 
existence  of  three  Gods^  there  would  be  no  dispute  relative  to  this 
priociple ;  fer,  the  unity  of  God,  can  by  no  means  be  made  indis- 
putably evident  from.reason.  Unity  of  design  may  be  rendered  in 
a  very  high  degree  evident,  but  unity  of  {lerson  (in  the  popular 
sense)  cannot  But,  Secondly:  It  is  not  the  case,  that  Trinitarians 
believe  in  three  Gods,  as  may  be  seen  b^  a  reference  to  their  res- 
pectiYe  creeds,  in  all  of  which  the  belief  m  one  God  is  as  explicitly 
stated  as  it  possibly  could  be.  If  it  be  still  alleged,  that  though 
Trinitarians  do  not  profess  tritheism,  yet  their  doctrine  inevitably 
leads  to  the  belief  of  three  gods  ;  then  thb  objection  is  answered 
tinder  the  following  propositions. 

Pbof.  2.  A  divine  retelation  cannot  contain  any  proposition  tokich 
demonstrably  involves  self^contraJiction. 

It  will  be  adnutted  that  truth  is  aiways  barmonious,  and  that  no 
two  truths  of  any  kind  are  contradictory,  i,  e.  subversive,  of  each 
other ;  neither  are  the  relations  of  truth.  A  contradictory  propo^^ 
aitioD  is  that,  one  idea  of  which  is  oaanifestjy  subversive  of  the  other, 
and  the  ideas  of  which,  the  constitution  of  our  minds  compels  us  to 
believe  cannot  both  be  true  :  such  a  proposition  b  tbis,  '^  a  triangle 
is  a  square."  But  the  creator  has  so  formed  us,  that  of  two  proppr 
sitions  which  are  contradictory,  if  the  first  be  clearly  proved  to  be 
true,  we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  mental  nature  to 
believe  the  second  false.  For,  as  they  are  subversive  of  each  other, 
if  we  suppose  the  second  also  true,  it  would  destroy  the  first ;  so 
that  the  first  would  have  to  be  (true)  and  npt  to  be  (true)  at  the 
same  time ;  wluch  is  contraiy  to  an  intuitive  or  self-evident  truths 
Therefore,  as  God  is  the  author  of  our  mental  nature»  it  is  God  who 
compek  us  to  disbelieve  one  of  two  contradictory  propositions  ;  a^d 
Jbence,  if  his  revelation  contained  any  sucli  propositions,  be  vvould 
himself  compel  us  to  disbelieve  part  of  his  own  revelation.  Buf 
God's  object  in  giving  a  revelation  is,  that  it  should  be  believed; 
therefore  he  would  not  give  a  revelation  and  insert  propositions  in  H 
which  he  compels  us  to  disbelieve,  that  is,  contradictory  propositions ; 
therefore  a  revelation  coming  from  God,  cannot  contain  propo- 
sitions tohich  demonstrably  iiwolve  self-contradiction.  In  reterence 
to  this  proposition,  it  has  been  alleged  by  some,  that  the  doctrine  of 
ibe  Trinity  involves  such  a  contradiction.  They  reasoa  thus :  The 
idea  of  one  and  the  idea  of  three  are  contradictory  and  subversive  of 
oae  another,  so  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  one  and  three  at  the 
same  time.  But  Trinitarians  affirm  that  God  is  one  and  thr^e  at  the 
same  time ;  therefore  they  affinq  what  cannot  be  true,  i.  e.  a  con^ 
tradictory  proposition.  But  the  major  proposition  b  stated  in  a  looae 
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and  indefinite  manner,  and  is  not  true  in  every  instance ;  for  a  tri- 
angle is  one  and  three  at  the  same  time,  when  considered  as  one 
among  many  figures,  and  in  reference  to  its  side^.  In  order  to  be 
true,  that  is,  admissible,  the  major  proposition  must  run  thus :  "  It 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  1  and  3  in  the  same  respect 
at  the  same  time.".  To  this  we  assent ;  but  in  this  form,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  by  no  means  embraced  under  it ;  for  it  need 
not  be  told  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  Trinitarians  unanimously 
deny  that  Grod  is  one  and  three  in  the  same  respect.  They  ex- 
pressly teach,  that  God  is  one  in  one  respect,  and  three  in  another 
respect.  The  first  respect  they  denominate  by  the  term  essenccy 
and  the  second  by  the  term  persons.  Therefore,  as  the  Trinitarian 
proposition  is  not  embraced  in  the  major,  the  conclusion  of  course  is 
not  applicable  to  it. 

But  it  bas'been  objected»  that  some  of  the  phraseology  of  Trini- 
tarians, expressive  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead,  involves  contradiction.  Those  who  advance  the  ob- 
jection, reason  thus  :  The  one  God  is  said  to  be  threefold  in  his  per- 
sons ;  but  each  person  is  the  one  God  ;  therefore  each  person  is 
threefold.  But  the  major  is  not  cleariy  stated.  The  idea  intend- 
ed is  this,  "  God  who  is  one  (i.  e.  God  in  the  respect  in  which  uni- 
ty is  afiSrmed  of  him,  namely,  in  essence)  is  three  in  person  (i.  e. 
in  another  respect,  called  person ;)  but  each  person  (i.  e.  God,  in 
each  of  the  respects  called  persons)  is  the  one  God  (i.  e.  is  God,  in 
the  respect  in  which  unity  is  aflirmed  of  him,  namely,  in  essence  :) 
But  this  minor  is  not  true ;  therefore  the  conclusion  is  a  non  se- 
quitur"  In  order  to  cover  the  conclusion,  the  syllogism  must 
stand  thus  :  "  God  in  (essence)  the  sense  in  which  he  is  one,  is  also 
three  (in  the  same  sense,  essence ;)  but  each  of  these  three  (persons) 
is  God  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  one  (in  essence  ;)  therefore  each 
of  these  three  (persons)  is  three  in  the  sense  (in  essence)  in  which 
God  is  one."  JBut  it  need  scarce  be  mentioned  that  we  deny  the 
major  and  minor,  as  strenuously  as  any  other  persons  can  :  for  we 
deny  that  he  is  one  and  three  tn  the  same  sense.  If  it  be  alleged, 
that  explanations  of  the  distinction  in  the  Supreme  Being  have 
sometimes  been  attempted,  and  from  these  and  the  language  of 
Trinitarians  in  general,  it  is  evident  that  they  understand  the  terms 
essence  and  person,  in  a  manner  which  necessarily  involves  self- 
contradiction ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  has  unfortunately 
sometimes  been  the  case.  But  this  will  not  be  surprising  when  we 
recollect  the  inexplicability  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  high  de- 
gree of  mental  discipline  which  is  requisite,  before  men  can  clearly 
discern  the  proper  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  Nor  are  the 
divines  of  the  present  day  responsible  for  any  phraseology  but  their 
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own ;  and  we  believe  tbey  uniformly  disavow  the  terms  and  ideas 
objected  to.  Tbey  believe  that  God  is  one  in  one  respect,  and  three 
in  another  respect.  To  the  respect  in  which  he  is  one,  they  give 
the  name  esse^ice ;  the  other  respect,  in  which  he  is  three,  they 
designate  by  the  term  person.  But  in  so  doing  they  do  not  intend 
to  convey  any  positive  ideas  of  the  several  respects  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  Alge- 
braic letters  X  and  Y,  which  stand  for  unknown  quantities  or 
properties  ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "  in  X  respect  God  is  one,  and 
in  F  respect  he  is  three  :"  and  thus  the  propositions  are  no  more 
contradictory  than  if  we  were  to  say,  ''  a  triangle  in  X  respect  (i.  e. 
considered  as  a  figure)  is  one,  and  in  Y  respect  (in  reference  to  its 
sides)  it  is  three  ;"  or,  that  "  man  in  X  respect  (in  reference  to  bis 
soul  and  body)  is  two  fold,  and  in  Y  respect  (considered  as  an  indi- 
vidual of  our  race)  is  one."  We  do  not  forget  that  the  triunity  of 
the  triangle  results  from  its  material  properties,  inasmuch  as,  like  all 
matter,  it  consists  of  parts ;  and  that  God  is  without  parts  fens 
simplicissiroum  :]  but  we  do  not  adduce  these  examples  to  prove  from 
analogy  either  the  truth  or  the  possibility  of  the  Trinkarian  doctrine; 
its  truth  must  rest  on  divine  record,  and  if  that  is  established  its  pos- 
sibility necessarily  follows.  We  only  state  these  as  several  uncon- 
nected propositions,  but  similariy  constructed  and  of  course  equally 
void  of  contradiction.  Moreover,  as  we  do  not  define  the  distinction 
in  the  Deity  at  all,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  we  define  it  to  be  such 
as  depends  on  parts ;  hence,  the  absence  of  parts  in  God,  cannot  be 
alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  distinction  which  is  negatively 
proposed.  For,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  contradiction 
between  terms  the  ideas  of  which  are  all  strictly  negative,  and  do 
not  imply,  by  inference  either  more  or  less  remote,  any  idea  of  a 
positive  nature. 

Pbop.  3.  A  divine  reuelation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  teaeh 
truths  untaught  by  reason. 

That,  after  all  our  advances  in  knowledge,  there  always  have 
been  and  still  are  many  truths  physical  and  moral,  connected  with 
our  world,  which  are  unknown  to  us,  will  be  admitted.  Hence,  in 
giving  us  a  revelation,  it  was  at  least  possible  for  God  to  teach  us 
truths  uoknowD  to  reason.  But  that  if  he  gave  a  revelation,  he  ac- 
tually would  teach  such  truths  (either  to  enforce  truths  previously 
known,  or  unconnected  with  them,)  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  If  God  gives  a  revelation,  such  a  revelation  must  have 
been  necessary,  or  not.  If  it  was  not  necessary,  then. God  gave  a 
revelation  unnecessarily.  But  God  does  nothing  unnecessarily ; 
therefore»  if  he  gave  a  revelation  it  was  necessary.    Now,  the  reve- 
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lation  which  it  was  aecessary  ibr  God  to  give,  oniat  either  contain 
some  truths  or  relations  of  truths  unknown  to  us  before,  or  not.  But 
if  it  contains  none  but  such  as  we  knew  belbre,  it  was  unnecessarj 
for  God  t9  give  it.  But  it  was  necessary,  or  he  would  not  have 
given  it ;  tlierefore  a  revelation  from  God  might  naturally  be  ex* 
pected  to  teach  truths  unknown  to  us  before,  truths  untaught  by 
reason.  Such  are  the  sanctions  of  his  law,  the  doctrines  concerning 
angeb,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Trinity. 

Prop.  4.  We  have  no  reascn  to  expect ,  that  our  limited  capadtUs 
shoM  be  able  to  i:omprehend  fiuly  the  modes  and  dreumstamces 
and  relations  of  those  truths  which  reason  could  not  teach,  and 
which  are  knotm  only  by  revelation,  any  more  than  of  those 
truths  kfiown  vnihout  revelation ;  but  it  is  natvfid  to  expect  thai 
the  contrary  would  be  the  case. 

It  is  evident  that  the  adorable  Author  of  our  being  has  fixed  with 
the  utmost  precision,  the  limits  of  the  human  uoderstandbg.  Our 
minds  are  so  constructed,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  we  can  know,  and  know  with  certainty.  But  in 
the  whole  store  of  our  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  nature,  or  what- 
ever the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  there  is  not  a  single  particular 
to  which,  in  some  of  its  circumstances  or  relations,  there  is  not  some 
mystery,  something  inexplicable  attached.  The  fact  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  we  know  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  certamty  and  uni- 
fermity  of  this  fact,  that  all  its  boundless  utility  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  physical  na- 
ture, depends.  But  where  is  the  mechanic,  or  where  the  philoso- 
pher, who  can  explain  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  operation  of  this 
wonderful  principle  ?  The  fact  of  the  tendency  of  the  magnetb 
needle  to  the  pole,  is  known  ;  and  relying  on  its  certainty,  and  on 
the  uniibrmity  of  the  other  laws  of  natore,  the  mariner  confides  hb 
all  to  the  bark,  which  gravitation  keeps  upon  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  spreading  his  canvass  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  steers  with 
security  his  adventurous  course  through  every  dime.  Yet  who  can 
explain  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  ptienomenon,  or  the  mode  of  its 
operation  ?  But  let  it  not  1)e  supposed  that  the  nature  and  relations 
of  "those  general  and  important  facts  are  peculiarly  mysterious. — 
Mystery  equally  profound  and  equally  great,  is  no  less  a  concomi- 
tant of  every  object  around  us,  even  of  such  as  appear  the  most 
trifling  or  the  best  understood.  Let  the  pen  with  whicb  I  am 
writing  demonstrate  this  truth.  Who  can  tAX  how  (in  obedience  to 
the  divine  ^11)  it  grew  to  its  slender  form  ?  or  what  philosopher 
can  explain  the  nature  of  that  something,  (called  by  men  oobesive 
attraction,)  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together  ?   In  short,  Id 
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oitr  pfesent  state  we  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves ;  and  every  object 
srotttid  us  presents  abufldant  evidence  that  the  Creator  has  definitely 
fixed  the  limits  of  our  knowledge»  and  told  us.  Hitherto  shall  thou 
come,  add  here  shall  the  proud  range  of  thine  intellect  he  stayed. 
Tberefixre 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  either  the  intrinsic  nature,  or  the  mode 
of  subsistence,  or  some  of  the  relations  or  circumstances  of  every 
thing  or  truth  connected  with  the  present  world,  is  incomprehensible 
to  us. 

And  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  incomprehensibility  of  those 
moda  and  circumstances  of  truths  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
11$,  arises  either  from  their  intrinsic  nature,  or  from  the  limited 
chiracter  of  our  faculties ;  and  that  it  is  probably  impossible  for 
God  himself  Co  enable  us  to  understand  some  of  them  without  first 
enlarging  our  fiicuUies,» 

And  it  will  be  admitted,  that  we  know  less  of  the  future  world 
than  of  the  present,  and  that  the  little  knowledge  which  we  have 
Concerning  it,  is  in  its  relations  more  enveloped  in  mystery.  Hence 
it  follows,  a  fortiori^  that  if  it  is  impossible  for  our  present  limited 
capacities  to  comprehend  the  modes  and  circumstances  of  the  truths 
of  the  present  world,  which  are  leas  mysterious ;  much  less  can  they 
comprehend  those  of  the  truths  relating  to  the  future  world,  whkh 
are  more  mysterious. 

Again :  The  same  relation  between  a  certain  truth  which  was 
unknown  and  other  truths  and  principles  which  were  known  and 
undofstood,  which  led  the  mind  to  the  discovery  of  the  unknown 
truth,  also  implies  some  similarity  or  analogy  or  connexion  with  the 
trath  which  was  known  and  understood ;  by  virtue  of  which  the 
truth  discovered  is  also  at  least  in  some  degree  intelligible.  And 
the  same  relation  between  the  faculties  of  the  human  nund  and  an 
unknown  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  there  was  a  peculiar  adaptation 
in  the  mind  for  the  discovery  of  that  truth,  rather  than  that  of  others 
wbicti  it  never  oouU  discover,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  revelation  alone,  also  implies  a  peculiar  adaptation  in 
tlie  mind  to  understand  the  truth  discovered.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  Mustrious  Kepler  was  able  to  comprehend  those  principles,  a 
knowledge  of  which  led  him  to  the  discovery  that  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  not  spherical  but  elliptic,  also  imf^ied  his  ability  to  com-* 
prehend  the  properties  and  relations  of  an  ellipsis ;  and  his  coropre- 
benrion  of  these  and  of  the  related  truths,  conducted  him  to  the 
additiooal  discovery  that  the  planets,  in  their  revolutions,  describe 
equal  areas  in  equal  timea.  The  acquaintance  of  the  great  Sur 
Isaac  Newton  with  the  revidutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  those 
ealaiged  views  of  the  solar  system  as  one  connected  whole,  which 
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led  him  to  the  thought  that  the  same  principle  which  brought  the 
apple  to  the  ground,  might  (as  it  reached  without  any  sensible 
diminution  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains)  as  well  extend 
to  the  moon  and  other  planets,  implied  in  him  an  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  effects  of  this  principle  when  once  the  thought  had  been 
started.  Similar  to  this  is  the  case  of  those  truths,  relative  to  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God,  which  reason  teaches.  Thus,  it  is  an 
undisputed  principle,  that  the  framer  of  a  machine^  io  the  structure 
of  which  there  are  evidently  design  and  adaptation  to  an  end,  must 
be  an  intelligent  being.  And  perceiving  the  manifest  design  and 
adaptation  in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  men  may  justly  infer 
the  intelligence  of  the  Author  of  it.  Now,  the  relation  between  the 
doctrine  that  God  is  an  intelligent  Being  and  the  principle  that 
every  machine  manifesting  design  and  adaptation  must  have  an  in- 
telligept  being  for  its  author,  implies  some  analogy,  or  similarity  or 
connexion  between  them,  from  which  it  results  that  as  the  principle 
is  intelligible,  the  doctrine  which  flows  from  it  will  be  so  also,  at 
least  in  some  degree ;  and  that  the  same  adaptation  of  the  human 
faculties  and  knowledge  of  related  truths  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  doctrine,  or  which  enables  us  to  perceive  evidences  of  its 
truth,  also  implies,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  discovered.  From  these  considerations  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  truths  which  are 
contained  in  a  divine  revelation  and  are  also  taught  by  reason,  are 
in  their  nature  less  incomprehensible  and  less  involved  in  mysterious 
relations,  than  those  between  which  and  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
our  natural  faculties,  there  is  no  such  analogy  or  connexion  as  could 
lead  to  their  discovery,  or  could  aflford  evidence  of  their  truth  after 
they  are  revealed.  Hence,  it  follows  that  among  the  truths  con- 
tained in  a  divine  revelation,  the  mode  and  relation  of  those  which 
were  taught  by  revelation  alone  [articuli  puri]  will  probably  be  more 
mysterious  than  of  those,  of  which  the  light  of  nature  aflbrds  us 
some  knowledge.  And  hence  it  follows,  in  reference  to  the  Deity, 
that  as  the  mode  and  many  of  the  relations  of  those  truths  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  divine  Being  which  are  taught  by  reason,  are 
absolutely  incomprehensible,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  if 
any  additional  truths  are  revealed  to  us  on  this  subject,  their  mode 
and  relations  would  be  still  more  mysterious ;  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  no  analogy  or  similarity  to  the  knowledge  which  we 


Finally ;  in  reference  to  those  truths  relative  to  the  divine  Being 
(such  as  omniscience,  knowledge  of  future  contingencies  and  the 
like)  which  are  taught  by  reason,  we  find  those  relations  of  them 
which  were  incomprehensible  by  the  light  of  reason,  just  as  incom- 
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prefaensible  after  the  truths  to  which. they  refer  bitve  been^  also 
taught  by  revelation,  as  they  were  before.  But  if  it  were  the  in- 
teatioo  of  God,  that  we  should  fully  oomprehend  all  the  relations 
of  the  truths  contained  in  his  revelation,  he  would  at  least  have 
perfected  our  kkiowledge  of  the  relaticms  of  those  truths  which  even 
reason  bad  taught  us  to  understand.  But  this  he  has  not  done.— ^ 
Therefore  it  is  not  his  intention,  and  We  have  no  ground  to  expect, 
that  our  limited  capacities  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  modes 
and  dicumstances  and  relations  of  those  truths  which  reason  could 
not  teach,  and  which  are  known  only  by  a  revelation,  ftny  more 
than  of  those  troths  known  without  revelation ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  their  relations  would  be  still  more  en- 
veloped in  mystery.    . 


Prop.  5.  fVe  can  believe^  and  it  ü  our  duty  to  beKeve,  those 
truths  ofreveltUum  which  art  untaught  by  reasony  as  far  as  they 
(rrt  revealed f  i.  e.  made  comprehensibky  but  no  farther ;  for  this 
is  impossible f  and  the  Saiptwes  do  not  require  it. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  almost  every  thing  in  which  we  believe 
(taking  the  word  in  its  popular  latitude)  is  in  some  respect  or  other 
ioexplicable«  We  believe  that  we  exist  (without  requiring  the 
famous  argument  of  Des  Cartes  to  convince  us  of  the  fact ;)  yet 
there  are  a  thousand  things  relative  to  the  mode  of  our  existence 
which  we  cannot  understand.  We  believe  the  existence  of  all  the 
external  objects  of  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  through  the  medi- 
um of  our  senses ;  yet  relative  to  every  one,  it  were  easy  to  pro- 
pose some  interrogatory  to  which  no  man  could  give  a  satisfactory 
reply.  We  believe  in  all  those  relations  of  visible  objects  and  of 
attract  truths,  the  evidence  of  which  appears  to  the  human  mind 
satisfactory ;  yet  what  reflecting  inind  does  not  know,  that  mystery 
envelopes  all  those  particulars  of  Qur  faith  ?  The  chymist  believes 
m  all  those  beautiful  affinities  of  his  science,  the  existence  of  which 
experience  has  taught  him  ;  and  the  lover  of  natural  philosophy,  in 
general  believes  in  all  those  properties  of  matter  and  laws  of  the 
niaterial  world«  of  which  observation  or  credible  testimony  assures 
Urn ;  bat  would  he  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  who 
(with  our  present  scanty  knowledge)  should  pretend  that  he  fully 
comprehended  the  mode  of  operation  and  tfaie  relations  of  any  one 
of  these  principles  or  laws  ?  We  believe  that  God  is  uncreated ; 
but  how  any  being  could  exist  without  having  at  sometime  or  other 
begun  to  exist,  who  can  comprehend  ?  Some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers who  received  not  the  revelation,  have  inculcated  the  omnis- 
cience of  God  in  very  pleasiög  and  explicit  terms.  Seneca  the 
moralist,  in  admonishing  his  fellow  men  not  to  believe  that  they  had  ' 
40 
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escaped  punisbmeBt,  because  their  crimes  were  coocealed  from  the 
view  of  mortals,  remarks,  **  nam  Hie  in  cujus  conspectu  vivimus  seit 
omnia,  be  in  whose  presence  we  live  (i.  e.  God)  knows  all  things." 
The  same  proposition  is  believed  «like  by  I>eist,  by  Unitarian,  and 
by  the  disciple  of  that  glorious  Redeemer  to  whom  his  apostle  said, 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  1  love  thee.'?— 
But  is  not  the  mode  of  the  divine  omniscience  equally  incompre- 
hensible to  all  ?  Since,  then,  it  is  a  fact  tliat  all  men  positively  do 
believe  a  thousand  propositions,  when  they  cannot  comprehend  the 
mode  and  relations  of  the  troths  asserted  in  them  ;  it  necessarily 
follows  that  we  can  do  it :  which  was  the  6rst  point  to  \)e  proved. 

Again  :  as  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  are  under  obligaljoo  to  be- 
lieve the  whole  of  a  revelation  which  has  been  proved  divine,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  every  part ;  and  consequently 
those  parts  also  which  contain,  truths  or  propositions,  the  mode  of 
which  or  many  of  the  relations  of  which  are  incomprehensible  to  us; 
and  this  was  the  second  point. 

Finally  :  to  say  that  we  believe  in  a  proposition,  when  we  have 
no  idea  of  the  truth  intended  to  be  affirmed  in  it,  is  an  absurdity  ; 
the  thing  is  impossible,  and  cannot  be  a  duty.  By  belief  in  a  pro- 
position, we  mean  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  that  the  idea  affirmed 
by  the  terms  of  the  proposition  is  true.  Hence,  to  say  that  we  be- 
lieve in  a  proposition  which  we  do  not  understand,  is  to  say  that  we 
judge  some  particular  idea  to  be  true,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
idea.  For  we  believe,  either  from  evidence  presented  to  our  minds, 
or  upon  the  testimony  of  one  in  whom  we  conGde.  We  cannot 
believe  in  an  unintelligible  proposition,  from  its  own  evidence  ;  for 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  an  idea  must  be  found  in  its  relations  to 
other  truths  or  principles  which  are  more  evident;  but  if  we  do  not 
even  know  what  the  idea  in  question  is,  much  less  can  we  know  its 
relations.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  an  unintelligible 
proposition^  from  its  own  evidence ;  for  evidence  unknown  to  the 
mind  can  have  no  influence  in  producing  belief  of  any  kind.  Nor 
i^it  possible  to  believe  in  an  unintelligible  proposition,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  any  being  whatever.  For  it  is  impossible,  by  the  laws  of 
our  mental  nature,  to  judge  that  an  idea  is  true  or  not,  unless  we 
know  what  the  idea  is.  If  an  unintelligible  proposition  were  con- 
tained in  a  divine  revelation^  we  might  express  the  general  judg- 
ment, that,  as  it  is  of  divine  origin,  it  contains  a  truth  which  it  would 
convey  to  a  being  that  could  understand  it,  whatever  that  might  be, 
for  God  cannot  lie.  But  we  could  not  believe  that  any  particular 
idea  is  true,  on  the  authority  of  such  a  proposition,  until  we  knew 
that  It  is  contained  in  it.  Hence  it  b  evident  that  a  belief  in  an 
Mnintelligibfe  proposition^  is  a  contradiction  in  terras  and  impossible 
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ia  the  nature ^of  things.  And  as  God  will  not  require,  what  he  has 
oiade  it  impossible  for  us  to  perforoi,  and  as  he  so  formed  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  we  cannot  believe  what  we  cannot  understand ; 
therefore  it  is  not  our  duty  to  believe  any  unintelligible  proposition : 
which  was  the  last  point  to  be  proved. 

In  reference  to  this  proposition»  it  has  been  alleged  that  Trinitari- 
ans acknowledge  their  inability  to  comprehend  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  yet  pipfess  to  believe  it.  This  objection  also  arises 
fioin  want  of  precision,  which  may  be  chargeable  perhaps  as  well  to 
some  of  the  orthodox  as  to  their  opponents.  But  it  is  easily  solved, 
the  writer  thinks,  by  an  application  of  the  preceding  femarks.  The 
point  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  few  general  ideas  which  the  scrip- 
tures reveal,  relative  to  the  distinction  in  the  Deity,  are  most  closely 
connected  with  mystery,  whether  they  sustain  relations  lyhich  rea- 
son cannot  discover  and  which  God  has  not  revealed ;  for  this  is 
granted,  and  it  has  been  proved,  in  the  first  point  of  this  proposition, 
that  this  is  no  bar  to  oujr  believing, those  truths  which  are  revealed. 
But  the  question  is,  are  those  propositions  relative  to  this  subject, 
whieb  Trinitarians  profess  to  believe,  unintelligible  ?  Those  who 
differ  from  the  Trinitarians,  seem  to  confound  those  views  of  this 
doctrine  which  are  revealed  in  Scripture  and  are  intelligible,  with 
the  relations  of  those  views  or  troths  and  their  mode  of  subsistence, 
concerning  which  the  holy  volume  is  silent,  and  which  are  unin- 
telligible. The  former  the  Trinitarian  uodemands  and  believes  ;  it 
is  the  latter  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  and  these  form  no  article 
of  his  creed,  for  they  are  not  revealed.  It  has  been  evinced  under 
the  second  proposition,  that  the  terms  used  by  Trinitarians  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  they  find  in  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  are  abso- 
lutely void  of  all  contradiction.  A  few  remarks  only  need  be  added, 
to  show  that  they  are  intelligible.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then, 
that  belief  (in  its  popular  latitude)  in  a  proposition,  is  the  judgment 
of  the  mind  that  the  particular  idea  predicated  of  the  subject  does 
belong  to  it.  If  that  idea  be  a  generic  one,  the  belief  does  not  re- 
gard its  species,  but  only  the  generic  idea  which  forms  the  predicate 
of  the  proposition.  If  the  idea  predicated  be  specific,  the  judgment 
of  the  mind  of  course  relates  to  the  specific  idea  and  to  no  other.—- 
Thus  when  any  person  believes  the  proposition  *'  God  is  omni- 
present," he  does  not  believe  that  he  is  omnipresent  in  thi^  or  that 
particular  mode.  And  when  the  Trinitarian  believes  there  is  a 
distinction  in  the  Godhead,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  exists  in  this 
or  that  particular  mode.  Thus  also  in  respect  to  the  proposition 
"  God  is  three  in  one  respect,  and  one  in  another  respect,"  which 
the  Trinitarian  believes  taught  in  Scripture,  the  terms  are  generic 
^d  abstract,  they  define  nothing  relative  to  the  specific  nature  of 
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the  things  indicated  by  them  ;  and  our  belief  of  these  proposhions 
can  of  course  not  be  more  specific«  as  it  would  be  a  belief  oi  another 
proposition.  And  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  we  have  a  distinct 
idea  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  general  abstract  term  nnity,  (it 
is  superfluous  to  add  the  word  num^rica/,  for,  strictly  speaking, 
there  can  be  no  other  unity,)  and  of  the  general  terms  reject  and 
reference,  and  of  the  general  ab^ract  term  three.  Consequently, 
we  can  fully  understand  t()ese  propositions  ;  and  our  belief  m  tbem 
amounts  to  this,  that  we  believe  them  to  be  justly  predicated  of  the 
divine  Being  :  and  hence  of  course  they  must  be  intelligible. 

It  were  an  easy  matter,  by  admitting  such  confusion  and  want  of 
precision,  as  are  sometimes  manifested  in  treating  of  the  Trinity,  to 
involve  some  of  those  doctrines  relative  to  God  which  are  univer- 
sally believed,  in  equal  if  not  greatßr  contradiction.  To  the  D^ist 
we  might  then  propose  such  reasoning  as  this :  "  You  admit  that 
God  is  here  present  in  this  house,  not  a  part  of  God,  but  every 
thing  of  which  God  consists.  But  if  every  thing  of  which  God 
consists  is  now  in  this  house,  it  cannot  be  out  of  it ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  whole  of  the  sanie  thing  to  be  at  two  different 
places  at  the  same  time,  or  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
anä  not  to  be  at  the  san^e  time«  Therefore,  if  every  thing  of  which 
God  consists,  be  now  in  this  house,  it  cannot  be  out  of  it,  i.  e.  it 
cannot  be  any  where  else,  much  less  every  where  else,  at  tlie  same 
time.''  But  to  this  we  should  jointly  reply,  that  our  belief  does  not 
include  the  specific  nature  and  mode  of  the  divine  omnipresence  ; 
and  as  the  objection  rests  on  the  supposition  that  it  must  be  like  the 
presence  of  men  etc.  which  is  gratuitous,  it  falls  to  the  |;round.  Yet 
precisely  of  this  nature  are  some  of  the  reasonings  with  which  the 
Orthodox  are  sometimes  pressed,  and  there  is  not  even  an  equal 
ground  for  it.  To  be  placed  on  a  perfect  equality,  the  proposition 
must  stand  thus:  ''God  is  present  in  thi?  house  in  one  respect,  and 
at  the  same  instant  present  in  every  other  part  of  the  universe  in 
another  respect."  In  this  form  it  would  not  wear  so  much  the  as- 
pect of  contradiction,  as  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  believed  by  all, 
Trinitarians  and  others ;  and  in  this  unobjectionable  form,  it  b 
exactly  analogous  to  the  Trinitarian  proposition, ''  God  is  one  in  one 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  three  in  another  respect."  But  even 
if  the  Trinrtarian  proposition  were  stated  thus,  "  God  is  one  and 
three  in  the  same  respect  at  the  same  time,"  it  would  not  be  any 
more  objectionable  than  the  proposition, ''  the  same  one  God  (not  a 
part  of  him)  is  now  here  present,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
.  sense,  present  in  every  other  place  in  the  universe."  For  the  ideas 
one  and  three  are  no  niore  subversive  of  one  another,  than  the  ideas 
of  the  proposition, ''  it  is  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  same  thing  to 
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be  at  two  or  a  million  dftkrent  and  remote  places  at  the  same  time." 
If  it  be  replied,  that  spirits  have  no  relation  to  space ;  this  is  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  spirit 
except  as  existing  in  some  place  or  other.  And  if  this  principle 
may  be  assumed,  we  «may  with  equal  propriety  assume  another,  that 
spirits  have  no  relation  to  number ;  although  we  cannot  conceive  of 
them  except  as  one  or  more.  And  then,  as  God  is  a  spirit,  (the 
mode  of  his  subsistence)  the  distinction  in  him  has  no  relation  to 
number ;  and  if  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  space  against  his 
omnipresence,  then  also  none  can  be  derived  from  number  against 
the  (personal)  cBstinction  in  God.  For  there  is  no  more  contradic- 
tion between  spirit  and  number,  than  between  spirit  and  space  ;  and 
it  is  equally  impossible,  with  our  present  constitution  of  mind,  to 
think  of  spirits  excepting  as  connected  with  space  and  liiimber. — 
From  these  considerations,  we  should  learn  the  importance  of  pre- 
cision, when  speaking  or  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  we  should  learn  humiHty,  from  the  manifest  imbecility  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  should  be  wrapped  up  in  adoration  of  that  God 
whom  none  by  searching  can  find  out  to  perfection. 

Paop.  6.  Doctrines  which  are  above  reason^  could  never  be  pruned 
ctmtrary  to  reason^  even  on  the  t^q^position  that  they  toere  so. 

It  is  a  position  which  is  admitted  by  logicians^  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied by  any  person  habituated  to  close  thought,  that  before  we  can 
establish  the  falsity  or  absurdity  of  a  proposition,  we  roust  under- 
stand not  only  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched,  but  also  those  in- 
ternal modes  and  relations  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  on  which 
the  supposed  absurdity  depends.  Thus,  if  we  say,  '^  a  circle  is  a 
square,"  we  immediately  perceive  the  impossibility  of  its  truth,  be- 
cause we  are  extremely  familiar  with  those  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions (not  all)  of  these  figures  on  which  the  absurdity  depends.  But 
should  we  inquire  of  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  in  question,  which  of 
the  two  propositions  is  absurd,  '^  that  water  will  rise  thirty  two  feet 
in  a  tube  emptied  of  air,  the  one  end  being  closed  and  the  other 
open  and  inserted  into  a  tub  of  water ;  Or,  th'at  it  will  not ;''  he 
would  be  at  loss  to  know  which  is  the  true  proposition,  much  more 
to  prove  either  absurd  or  contrary  to  reason.  It  were  easy  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by  copious  exemplification.— 
Let  a  few  instances  suffice.  Should  we  say  to  a  person  unacquain- 
ted with  optics,  that  the  mind  does  not  derive  its  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  of  vision  immediately  from  the  objects  themselves, 
but  firom  the  image  of  them  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the 
rays  of  light  passing  from  the  object  through  the  pupil,  and  that  the 
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image Ü9  inverted;  he  would  be  equally  unable  to  proTe  it  either 
accordant  with  reason  or  contrary  to  it.  Or  should  we  say  to  one 
ignorant  of  acoustics,  that  sound,  for  example  in  the  explosion  of 
a  musket,  is  not  near  the  musket,  hut  in  the  mind  of  him  that  hears 
it ;  or  that  those  unpleasant  perceptions  which  are  called  discords 
in  music,  are  occasioned  by  the  irregular  and  confused  vibrations  of 
the  air^  striking  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear ;  he  could 
neither  prove  the  assertion  true  nor  false,  much  less  absurd.  In  the 
same  manner,  were  1  to  assert  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the  mag- 
netic attraction  would,  if  known,  fully  explain  the  intrinsks  nature 
and  mode  of  operation  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation ;  it  would  be 
as  impossible  for  any  man  to  prove  the  proposition  false,  as  for  me 
to  prove  it  true.  But,  should  Cod  reveal  that  proposition  to  us,  it 
would  not  appear  contradictory  to  ps,  nor  could  we  prove  it  so: 
and  the  reason  is,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  intrinsic  nature 
and  mode  of  operation  of  both,  on  which  its  contradiction  would 
depend.  From  all  tbis  it  is  evident,  that  before  we  can  prove  a 
proposition  false  or  absurd,  we  must  be  able  to  understand  not  only 
the  terms  of  the  proposition,  (for  these  are  understood  in  all  the 
above  examples,)  but  also  those  relations  abd  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  subject  and  predicate  on  which  the  supposed  absurdity  would 
dep€!od.>  And  consequently,  as  these  are  wholly  unknown  in  the 
Trinitarian  propositions,  those  propositions  can  never  be  proved 
contrary  to  reason,  even  if  they  were  so. 

Prop.  7.  But  we  know,  that  doctrines  of  a  divine  revelation  the 
mode  and  relations  of  which  are  totally  incomprehensible,  i.  e.  those 
commpnty  said  to  be  above  reason,  cannot  possibly  be  contrary  to 
reason. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  God  is  not  man  that  he  should  lie. 
Hence  when  a  revelation  has  been  proved  to  be  of  divine  origin,  we 
know  that  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  are  tilie;  and  consequently, 
those  also  the  mode  and  relations  of  which  are  totally  incomprehen- 
sible. 

And  it  will  be  granted,  that  all  the  comprehensible  relations  of  re- 
vealed doctrines,  are  perfectly  accordant  with  those  principles  and 
propositions  which  the  constitution  of  our  mental  nature  compels  us 
to  believe,  and  which  we  call  truths,  i.  e.  accordant  with  our  reason. 
Hence,  as  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  can  be  produced,  we  are  au- 
thorizedto  believe,  t|iat  the  intrinsic  nature  arid  those  relations  of  a 
revealed  truth,  which  are  incomprehensible  to  us,  that  is,  those 
which  are  said  to  be  above  reason,  must  also  be  accordant  with  the 
legitimate  dictates  of  our  mental  constitution,  i«  e.  with  our  reason. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  admitted  that  truth  must  ever  be  consisteot 
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with  itsel£  Hence,  if  some  of  the  relations  of  a  divine  truth  were 
contrary  to  our  reason,  all  the  relations  of  that  truth  must  be  so ;  and 
▼ice  versa,  if  some  of  the  relations  of  a  divine  truth  accord  with  our 
reason,  the  other  relations  of  that  truth  must  also  do  so.  But  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  compt-ehensible  relations  of  those  reveal- 
ed truths,  the  mode  and  some  of  the  relations  of  which  are  incom- 
prehensible, accord  perfectly  with  the  dictates  of  our  rieason  ;  hence 
it  follows  that  the  others  must  necessarily  do  so  also,  or  they  woul^ 
contradict  themselves. 

Finally  :  this  proposition  may  also  be  proved  by  a  reductio  ad 
ah$urdum.  It  is  admitted  that  the  dictates  of  reason  are  those  pro- 
positions which  the  mental  constitution  of  all  men  compels  them  to 
believe,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  these  as.  truths  and  thbir 
opposite  as  falsehoods.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  some  of  the  unre- 
vealed  relations  of  a  divine  truth  are  contrary  to  these  propositions, 
it  follows  that  we  are  compiled  by  our  mental  nature  to  believe  them 
falsehoods ;  or  if  we  suppose  that  those  relations  of  the  truth  in 
question  which  are  contrary  to  our  reason,  are  trge,  it  follows,  that 
the  others  which  accord  with  our  mental  structure,  are  false,  and 
consequently  that  God  so  formed  our  mental  nature  that  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  a  lie;  which  is  absurd :  therefore,  we  know 
that  those  relations  of  a  revealed  truth  which  are  incomprehensible 
to  reason,  cannot  be  contrary  to  reason. 
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BOOK    III. 


OF    CREATED    RATIONAL    BEINGS. 


PART  I. 


OF   THE   ANGELS. 


^  47.     Connexion  between  the  subject,  of  thi$  chapter  and  the 
doctrine  of  Creation  and  Providence. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  creatJon  and  providence  of  God  in  general, 
has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  the  consideration  of 
the  origin  and  divine  government  of  the  human  family  would  now 
naturally  succeed,  as  a  speci6c  part  of  that  doctrine.  But,  as 
among  the  rational  creatures  of  the  universe,  for  whose  sake  God 
created  and  governs  the  world,  there  are  some  of  a  rank  superior  (o 
that  of  man  (^  48,)  creatures  who  sustain  certain  relations  to  the 
human  family,  of  whose  instrumentahty  God  avails  himself  in  his 
providential  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  men,  and  with  whom  we 
expect  in  a  mture  world  to  be  brought  into  closer  connexion  ;,  it  is 
proper  that  th$  consideration  of  these  should  previously  engage  our 
attention. 


SECTION  XLVIII. 


The  existence  and  attributes  of  angels. 

From  the  volume  of  inspiration  we  learn,  that  in  addition  to  man 
there  exists(l)  in  the  universe  a  Vast  multitude(2)  of  other  rational 
creatures.     These  beings  are  elevated  above  the  human  family  iq 
41 
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point  of  intelligence,  of  power,(3)  of  moral  excelleiicey(4)  and  of 
bappiness.(5)  And  the  superiority(6)  which  (hey  possess,  is  de- 
rived partly  from  the  powers  which  were  originally  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  Creator^and  partly  from  the  high  degree*  of  improvement 
which  a  conscientious  and  long  continued  use  of  their  faculties  has 
enabled  them  to  attain. 

Illustbations. 

I.  The  existence  of  angels  is  taught  in  Matt.  22:  30,  for  in  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as 
the  angels  of  God.  The  force  of  this  passage  cannot  be  eluded  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  which  was  refuted  in  the  previous 
volume  {^  13,)  that  Christ  mingled  with  his  instructions  the  errone- 
ous opinions  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  For  he  was 
speaking  with  Sadducees,  who,  according  to  Acts  23:  8,  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  angels.  It  is  evident,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  rectifies  their  disbeliefofangels,  with  the  same  sincerity  which 
he  manifested  (r.  29)  in  purifying  their  notiotis  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  dead  aba  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

II.  That  they  are  very  numerous,  is  evident  from  Matt:  26:  53, 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ;  and  Luke  2:  13,  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  or  angels  ;  and  Heb.  12:  22,  23,  myriads  of  an- 
gels. It  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  among  so 
great  a  multitude  of  angels  there  would  be  different  grades  or  classes ; 
And  the  expression  igxiff^^^?  (archangel  or  chief-angel)  contains 
an  explicit  allusion  to  such  a  diversity.  1  Thess.  4:  16*  Jude  9. 

lit  That  angels  possess  superhuman  intelligenee,  is  implied  in 
the  passage,  "  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knbwetb  no  man,  not  evtn 
the  angels  in  heaven."*  Great  potcer  is  ascribed  to  them,  "^et' 
«y/tXwp  ^vvctfitwg  avtou  with  his  mighty  angels."*  In  the  Disserta- 
tion on  several  passages  of  tlie  minor  epistles  of  Paul,^  it  is  main- 
tained that  these  latter  words  cannot  be  translated  "  angelic  host/* 
with  Koppe  and  Schleusner  ;  making  iuvapug  [power]  equivalent  to 
atgaxia  [host  or  soldiery]  and  fi«a^,  [host  ;J  for  in  that  case  the 
'WOvAdwifAimq  must  necessarily  be  before  ayytlotv.  The  pronoun 
avroJ  [his]  belongs  to  ayytXtav  [angels,]  and  not  to  dvvafifwg  [pow- 
er;] as  in  Heb.  1:  3,  in  tl)ö  words  n^  ^rifiat^  tijg  dvvi/ietog  uvtov 
by.  his  powerful  word.  This  point  is  illustrated  from  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew,  Iri  the  Observv.  ad  anal,  et  syntax.  Ebraicam,  p.  234. 

.  Ps.  103:  20,  rp  '^•^iea  V3«i;ö  r^'m^i  iDnä  bless  Jehovah,  ye  his 
Attgefe,  povverllil  in  strength  ;'  compare  2  *Pet.  2:  11,  a//fAo#  iaxv* 

I  Muk  IZ:  32.  9  2  Th«M.  1:  7.  3  Note  190. 
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umiuwMßu  fititopBg  orrf^  angels  who  are  greater  in  power  and 
might. 

IV.  TTieir  moral perficiion. — "  The  holy  angels  f^  and  "  elect 
angels."* 

V.  Their  ftlidty, — ^The  blessed  in  the  future  world  are  said  to 
be  hufyfloi  xai  viol  %ov  ßtov  i.  e.  they  «re  like  unto  the  angels 
and  are  sons  of  God.^  And  in  Heb.  12:  S3,  Paul  says,  iuxXfjoia 
nganoTOxoiif,  dnoyiygafifiipmif  iw  ovgavolq  the  congregation  of  the 
first  bom  who  are  recorded  in  beaven.1 

VI.  Their  superiority  to  men  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
close  and  immediate  connexion  which  they  sustain  to  God.  ^'  The 
angeb  always  behold  the  face  of  rtiy  Father."* 


ÖBCTION    XLIX. 

Angels  art  employed  by  6od^  a$  the  minisiers  ofhis^UL, 

It  is  evident,  even  from  the  narae(l)  by  which  these  spirits  are 
designated  in  Scripture,  that  God  employs  their  agency  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  bis  prpvidence.(2)  And  it  is  further  evident  from  cer- 
tain ikctions  which  are  ascribed  wholly  to  ihern,(3)  and  from  the 
Scriptursd  narratives  of  other  events  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  acted  a  visible  part,(4)  that  their  agency  is  employed  princi- 
pally in  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  man. (5)  In  those  cases, 
also,  in  which  their  agency  is  concealed  from  our  view,  we  ought 
still  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its, existence  ;(6)  because  Scri{^tufe 
teaches  us  the  general  truth,  that  God  sends  them  forth  "  to  minister 
unto  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."(7)  This  fact  is  suffi- 
cient to  afibrd  us  consolation,  and  to  determine  the  reciprocal  duties 
to  which  we  are  obligated ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  which  are  the  individual  blesangs  that  flow  to 
us  through  this  channel.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  God  is 
not  confined  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  can  also  bestow 
his  blessings  to  us  in  other  ways.  And  it  is  itnportant  that  we 
should  view  the  ministry  of  angeb,  as  one  of  the  means  which  God 

1  Luke  9:  26.  3  1  Tim.  5:  31.  3  Luke  20:  36. 

*  8m  8torr*t  Comment,  in  loo.  notai  ( and  u.         &  Matt.  18: 10. ' 
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can  employ  for  the  promotion  of  our  welfare.(8)  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  angels  \vben  employed  for  our  welfare,  do  not 
act  independently,  but  as  the  instruments  of  God  and  by  divine 
command. (9)  Not  unto  them,  therefore^  are  our  conBdence  and 
adoration  due;  but  only  unto  hiro(lÖ)  whom  the  angels  reverently 
serve  (Ps.  103:  20,)  even  whHst  they  are  benefitting  us,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  every  blessing  which  we  receive,  wheth- 
er it  is  communicated  to  us  through  the  ministry  of  angels»  or  In 
any  other  manner. 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  name  ang%h — In  Ps.  1-04:  4,  the  terms  oTi-i'iga  and 
D'DfifbTa,  a//«Ao^  and  A«^roi;^/o A  [angeis  and  ministers,]  correspond 
to  each  other;  and  accordingly,  in  Heb.  1:  14  angels  are  called 
nvfvfjtata  XHtovgyixa  ministering  spirits. 

II.  Their  agency. — Ps.  lOJ:  20,  inan  r$b  I'^Sfiflj»  his  angels 
who  do  his  commandment.  Ps.  104:  4, 1'^n-jigT?  nimV  VDijb.tt  n*f  i? 
önVuJfi«  he  employs  his  angels  like  winds  and  his  ministers  like 
flaming  fire.  It  is  evident  from  grammatical  considerations,  that, 
in  the  latter  of  these  passages,  angels  are  meant.  In  the  Commen- 
tary on  the  Hebrews,*  these  Words  are  rendered  thus :  "  He  ernr 
ploys  his  angels  like  winds,  and  his  ministers  like  lightning."  But 
)f  ,the  idea  of  the  passage  were  intended  to  be  this,  ^'  He  employs 
the  winds  as.  his  messengers/'  the  word  ninn-^  [winds]  must 
have  been  before  ^'^32{b^  [his  angels ;]  just  as  in  the  third  verse 
ta'^ay  precedes,  in  the  sentence  iDiD">  n^ay  nien  he  uses  the  clouds 
as  his  chariot.  Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  nnn-^cT:  instead  of  T*nnda  , 
in  the  hemistich  ''  he  makes  the  flaming  fire  his  minister  or  servant." 
With  this  interpretation  the  context  fully  accords.  For  it  was  not 
the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  psalm,  to  give  a  general  description 
of  the  visible  works  of  creatiod,  and  to  begin  with  a  representation 
of  heaven.  On  the  contrary,  this  psalm  rather  contains  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  providence  of  God  in  special  relation  to  this  earth,  be- 
ginning with  the  5tb  verse.^  To  this  description  is  prefixed  a  short 
9bng  of  praise  in  celebration  of  the  greatness  and  glory^  of  our  Lord 
and  Benefactor  ;  just  as  in  the  103d  Psalm,  an  ode  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  greatness^  of  God  is  appended  to. the  description  of  the 
divine- goodness.^  But  the  mention  of  the  angels  is  quite  as  appro- 
priate in  the  celebration  of  the  greatness  of  God,  as  are  the  contents 
of  the  id  and  3d  verses  (compare  Is.  40:  22.  Ps.  68:  34.)  Thus 
also  are  the  ani^els  mentioned  in  the. descriptions  of  the  divine  great- 
ness, in  Ps.  103:  20.  1  K.  22:  29.  Dan.  7:  10. 

1  CUp.  1:  7,  Note  y,      9  ▼.  5, 84.  30.      3  ▼.  1—4.      4  y,  19.      5>.  1  etc. 
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III.  Their  agency  continued. — "  Lazarus  was  borne  by.  angels 
to  Abraham's  bosom/''  In  the  "  Dissertatiou  concerning  the  para- 
bles of  Christ,"  it  is  remarked  that  this  supplement,  which  relates 
to  the  truth  that  angels  attend  the  righteous,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  necessar}'  part  of  the  external  dress  of  the  parable,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  wholly  superfluous,  if  it  were  not  intended  to  convey  some 
truth.  In  Matt.  13:  4i,  49,  the  Separation  of  the  wicked  from  the 
righteous,  is  ascribed  to  the  angels ;  and  in  like  manner  the  collec- 
tion of  the  elect,  in  ch.  24:  31. 

IV.  Angelic  agency  continued, — An  angel  conducted  the 
apostles  out  of  prison.     Acts  5:  19,  20. 

Ah  angel  delivered  Peter  from  prison.  Acts  12:  7  etc. 

An  angel  informed  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he  and  his  companions 
should  not  be  lost  in  their  voya^i^e  to  Rome.  Acts.  27:  23  etc. 

An  angel  advised  the  pious  Cornelius  to  send  for  Peter.  Acts 
10:  3  etc. 

An  angel  appeared  to  Zachariss,  the  priest.    Luke  Ir  11  etc. 

The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Mary.     Luke  2:  9  etc. 

Angels  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Jesus.     Luke  2:  9  etc. 

V.  Angelic  agency  continued. — Just  as  activity  is  necessary  to 
spirituaV  beings  and  the  exercise  of  it  promotes  their  happiness;  just 
as  exercise  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  is  a  means  to  promote  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  rational  creatures  ;  so  also 
do  the  angels  derive  various  advantages  from  being  employed  as 
instniments  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  especially  from  their  agency  in 
the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  men.  Ephes.  3:  10.  1  Pet.  1:  12. 
Luke  15:  10.  The  importance  of  this  remark  in  enabling  us  to 
appreciate  tlie  practical  moment  of  the  doctrine  concerning  angels, 
is  proved  in  the  ".  Dissertation  on  the  object  of  Christ's  death  ;" 
where  ii  is  shown,  that  the  plan  of  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Christ,  was  a  powerful  means  to  strengthen  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  of  spirits,  their  conviction  of  the  dependance  on  God,  and 
grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  him. 
It  is  also  remarked  in  xhß  same  work,^  that  the  influence  which  the 
plan  of  redemption  exerts  on  the  good  and  bad  angels,  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  cause  why  the  doctrine  of  angels,  which  is  so  seldom 
touched  on  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  taught  much  more  amply  in 
the  New. 

VI.  Morus  in  his  Tiieolog.  Christ.^  maintains,  that  it  is  perfect- 
ly consonant  with  the  character  of  God  to  employ  the  instrumentality 
of  angels  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

VIL  The  ministry  of  angeh.—Mm.  18:  10.  Ps.  34:  8.  91: 
11»  12»  compare  Heb.  1:  14.^   Ministering  spirits,  sent  for  the  ser- 

1  Loke l6722r  «"pT^^  3  pt.  II.  §  2-4.  §1l  f" 

^  See  note  m.  in  Cooim.  in  loe. 
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vice  of  those  who  shall  inherit  salvation«  Agreeably  to  Heb.  12: 
23,  also,  Christlafls,  who  are  sons  of  God,  stand  in  connexion  witb 
the  celestial  family  of  God's  elder  sons,  that  is  with  angels.^ 

VIII.  importance  of  this  doctrine, '^See  ^  35.  II.  4.  The 
observations  wliich  have  been  made  in  ^  49.  II.  3-^,  afford  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  objection  urged  against  the  utility  of  the 
doctrine  of  good  angels,  in  lienke's  Magazine  for  religious  pbiloso* 
pby.^  His  words  are  "  Every  pretended  advantage  which  is  said  to 
be  derivable  from  a  lively  impression  of  the  presence  and  agency 
of  angels,  must  be  detrimental  to  the  far  more  exalted  idea  of  an 
omnipresent,  universal  Spirit.  And  if  angels  were  beings  of  whom 
we  could  form  an  idea  more  easily  than  we  can  of  an  infinitely  per- 
fect Spirit ;  we  should  have  bqen  made  better  acquainted  with  their 
nature,  their  employment,  and  more  particularly  with  their  partici* 
pation  or  cooperation  in  the  incidents  of  our  lives." 

IX.  Angtls  are  only  instruments  in  the  hands  oj  Ood.^^Ps^ 
103:  20,  ye  his  angels  who  execute  his  commands.  I04c  4.  Heb. 
T:  13^  14,  the  angels  are  not  appointed  to  sit  uppn  the  throne 
of  God,  but  to  await  the  commands  of  God  which  proceed  from  his 
throne. 

X.  Angels  not  to  be  worshipped. — Rev.  19:  10.  32:  9.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  angel  before  whom  Jolin  prostrated  hinaself, 
said  to  him  oqu  lAtf  vgooHvptj^ov  Tfip  Oi^,  i.  e.  do  it  not ;  worship 
God.  In  the  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,  it  is  moreover  ro- 
marked,^  that  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  actual  worship  intended  ; 
for  John  knew  the  being  before  whom  be  prostrated  himself^  to  be 
an  angel,  and  only  intended  in  a  reverent  manner  to  acknowledge 
his  gratitude  ;  but  the  angel  replied  "  not  unto  me,  but  unto  God 
give  thanks."     Paul  also  forbids  the  worship  of  angels,  ^gtiOMilap 


SECTION   L. 

Of  the  wicked  angels. 

A  part  of  the  angels,(l)  being  led  on(2)  by  one  of  their  number 
called  Devil  or  Satan,(3)  sinned  against  God.(4)  By  this  disobe- 
dience  they  lost  their  original   innocence,  forfeited   their   former 

1  Commi  on  Hab.  note  t,  in  loo. 

s  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  p.  447.    "  £zaininfttion  of  the  doctrine  conoerning  angoli." 

3  p.  388.        4  17:  1. 91:  9.  &  Col.  2:  18, 19. 
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bap(Hiies9y(5)  and  drawdown  eveiiasting  puntshment 'upoft  tbem- 
sclve9.(6) '  They  are  now  sufiering  a  porrion  of  this  punishment. — 
For  the  endurance  of  the  remainder  thej;  are  "  re^ervjed  iii  chains 
ofdarkness."(7) 

Illustrations. 

I.  As  the  wicked  angels  still  belong  to  the  class  of  angels,  they' 
retaia  this  name  even  after  their  fall.  Matt.  25:  41.  2  Pet.  S:4. 
Jude  V.  6. 

II.  They  are  called  his  [the  devil*$]  arrgels^  uyy^koi  avrov,^  be» 
cause  they  suffered  Satan  to  alienate  them  from  God,  and  as  they- 
«till  continue  in  his  interest« 

Thus  abo  were  the  good  angels  who  were  engaged  for  tl)e  angel 
Michael,  termed  "  Aw  angels,"*-*  ayytkoi  A1T0T. 

III.  In  Matt.  25:  48,  we  find  the  name  didißokog  devil,  and  in 
Rev.  9:  7,  öuißoXog  nal  aaravSg  devil  and  Satan.  There  is  but  one 
who  bears  this  name ;  for  by  the  words  **  Satan  c&stetli  out  Satan,"* 
is  not  meant  that  there  are  two  Satans  ;  but  the  latter  word  Satan 
[aarapaw]  is  equivalent  to  iavro»  himself;  and  in  Mark  3:  26  and 
Luke  II:  18,  the  word  himself  is  actually  used. 

IV.  I  Jphn  3:  8,  the  devil  sinned  from  the  beginning.  2  Pet. 
1:  4,  angels  that  sinned. 

V.  John  8:  44,  ip  akfj^^lff  ovn  iotti«e  (the  devil)  abode  not  in 
the  truth. 

He  and  bis  angels  were,  prior  to  their  iall^  celestial  spirits, 
-opevfHttinu  iv  tolg  inovgctvioig  Epb.  6:  12.  In  the  Dissertation  de 
sensu  vocis  nkrigm/ia^  these  words  are  rendered  thus,  '^  qui  coelestes 
fu6runt."  They  were  then  pure  and  happy  spirits,  as  the  other 
spirits  still  are  ;  for  concerning  these  it  is  said,  in  Eph.  3:  10.  Matt. 
18:^  10.  22:  30,  that  they  are  itf  totg  inovgaploig,  h  xo7g  6vpuvo7g, 
iwivQmp^^  in  the  heavens  etc.  And  in  Jude  v.  6,  we  read  th^ 
they  maintained  not  their  former  state  or  power  or  dominion, 
ufyilM  fit]  ttjgr,attvteg  tnv  iavtmp  cipxn^*  In  the  same  sense  is  agxv 
used  by  the  LXX,  in  Gen.  40:  13,  20,  21 .  4:  13. 

VI.  Everlasting  fire,  everlasting  misery.  Matt.  25:  41,  46. 
comp.  ^  58.  The  punishment  which  is  denounced  upon  the  ser« 
pent,  in  Gen.  4:  14,  is  eternal,*  Y*n  '^T,  is  i.  e.  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  Jude  t.  6,  diO/AoTg  iidloig  uno  C6<pov  ttnigtjxip  ayyüovg  he 
reserved  tb^  angels  in  everlasting  chains,  in  darkness. 

VII.  The  future  punishment  of  the  toicked  angeb.'^2  Pet.  2: 

I  Matt.  25:  41.        9  Rev.  12i  7.  3  Matt.  13:  26.  Mark  3:  23. 

^  Opiuc.  •cud.  Vol.  II.  p.  431. 
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4«  Jude,  Vp  6,  €iV  ^pioiv  (fAtyakfig  i^/iigag)  ztioovftivo&  reserved  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  James  2i  19,  ra  Haifiopia  g>(iiaaova* 
the  evil  spirits  [devils]  tremble.  Rev.  20:  10,  ßaaapia^aovTa* 
fiS  tovg  aimvaq  twv  aidptav  they  shall  be  tormented  through  all 
eternity. 


ÖECTION  LL 
The  relation  in  which  Satan  stands  to  the  human  family. 

Satan  seduced  our  first  parents  to  sin,(l)  and  still  coDtinues  to 
harbour  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  human  family .(3)  This  dispo- 
sition urges  him,  together  with  his  ange1s,(3)  to  exert  himself  ibr 
the  promotion(4)  of  sin  and  misery  among  men.(6)  He  regards 
the  welfare  of  men  as  disgraceful  to  himself  and  inimical  to  the  pur- 
poses which  he  has  in  view,^and  beholds  it  with  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction and  pain.  (6) 

Illustrations. 

I.  John  8:  44,  ap^ganontopog  ^p  an  agxvg — q>€vatfiQ  xal  d 
naTfjg  autov  (iifivdovg,)  he  was  a  murderer  (a  homicide)  from  the 
beginning — a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies.  That  these  words  are  an 
allusion  to  the  history  of  the  fall  (Gen.  3,)  is  proved  in  the  Com- 
mentatio  de  Proteyangelio.  For  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that  the 
devil  is  a  murderer,  is  not  applicable  to  any  incident  excepting  the 
history  of  the  fall  recorded  in  Gen.  3,  and  this  may  be  believed 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  passage,^  in 
ihe  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,-  "  ^^optf  dtaßoXov  üaparog 
ligijX^ep  ug  top  »oofAOP,  1 1  rough  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death  enter- 
ed the  world,"  that  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
the  devil  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  man. 

II.  Satan  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  man.  Matt.  13:  39.  2 
Cor.  2:  11.  Eph.  6:  11.  Rev.  12: 10. 

III.  We  have  to  contend  with  the  wicked  spirits.     Eph.  6: 12. 

IV.  Pernicious  influence  of  the  devil. — Lu]ke  22: 31 .  John  13: 
2,  27.  Acts  5:  3.  Ephes.  2:  2,  the  spirit  that  dow  worketh  in  the 
sotis  of  disobedience.  Eph.  6:  11-^13,  the  wiles  or  stratagems  of 
the  devil.     Thus,  m  Matt.  4:  3,  the  devil  is  called  o  niigaC^up  i.  e. 


1  Chap.  3: 93. 
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he  who  is  in  the  habit  of  seducing  to  sin.  Acts  526:  18,  imovgi%pM 
ino  tijg  iiovoluQ  toi;  JSsTiit'tt  ini  top  Oiop  to  turn  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God  ;  and  Heb<  2:  14,  tip  to  ngata^  ix^ma  tov  ^ava^ 
tat?,  tovtHfti  taV  diaßokop  him  who  has  the  power  of  death,  that  is 
the  devil,  i.  q.  '*  the  devil  wlio  wishes  to  plunge  men  into  sin,  and 
by  sin  into  death,  or  the  punishments  inflicted  by  God  after  di?ath." 
Rev.  12:  9.  20:  3,  8,  Satan  who  leadeth  astray  the  whole  world. 

y.  While  Satan  is  laboring  to  promote  iniquity  among  meo^ 
bis  object  is  none  other  than  to  make  them  partakers  of  that  misery 
and  punishment  which  he  himself  is  doomed  to  endure.  See  Matt. 
5fö:41.  13:  38  etc.  "  sons  of  the  wicked  one,"  in  opposition  to 
*'  sons  of  the  kingdom."  Compare  v.  42;  and  Rev.  20:  10,  15. 
Comment,  de  Protevangelio,  in  Opuscul.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  429  etc. 

VI.  ^  Demoniacal  possesHom-^their  reality.  John  16:  11,  «p- 
jayf  toS  u6d§tov  tovtov  nutmottut  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged. 
John  12:  31,  pvp^infiXti^rjaettin  tl^tu  and  now  he  shall  be  cast  out 
i.  e. ''  now  mankind  shall  be  delivered  from  the  tyranical  power  of 
the  devil."!    Col.  2:  15.  Gen.  3:  16.  Heb.  2: 14.» 

Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees,  "  If  T,  by  divine  power,  expel  de- 
mons, it  is  evident  from  this  proof  of  my  superior  power  over  Satan, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come,  or  that  the  powerful  descendant 
of  David  has  appeared,  by  whom  the  long  promised  victory  over 
Satan  is  to  be  achieved."^  And  in  order  to  give  to  the  deviPs hos- 
tility to  man  an  ocular  perceptibility,  and  to  place  in  a  clear  light  , 
the  salutary  influence  of  Jesus,  in  defeating  the  baneful  purposes  of 
this  ancient  enemy  of  the  human  family ;  it  pleased  God,  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  to  grant  to  Satan  and  his  angels  the 
power  to  possess  certain  individuals,  i.  e.  to  torment  them  with  dis« 
eases.  Thus  the  sickness  of  the  blind  and  deaf  man,  in  Matt.  12: 
22 — 28,  who  is  called  daifiOPiCofUPOi  possessed  of  the  devil,  is  bv 
our  Savk)ur  himself  (v.  26)  attributed  to  I^iäpag  or  BakCtßovi^ 
Jpjiroiy^af/ttOi'iW  Satan  or  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons.  And, 
in  reference  to  the  woman  who  had  been  sick  eighteen  years,  Jesus 
said,  "  Satan  bound  her;"  and  in  v.  11,  it  is  said  "  itpivfia  ia^%^ 
viMnQ  txovoa  having  a  spirit  of  disease.  Jesus  declared  the  subju- 
gation of  the  demons  by  the  70  disciples,  to  be  a  humiliation  of  Sa- 
tan;^ and  those  who  were  possessed  j[Acts  10:  38]^  and  whom  Je- 
sus healed,  are  called  Hatadvpaativofiipoi  vno  tov  diaßokov  who 
were  held  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil.  That  such  power  was 
given  also  to  the  angels  of  Satan,  is  taught  in  the  passage  ogxtg  not 

I  Ditwrt.  in.  in  libro«  hittorieos  N.  T.  p.  58—61. 
a  Comment,  in  ProteTangeliam,  p.  20.    Opasc.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  4J3. 
3  ComiDont.  de  ProtoYangelio,  p.  21 .    Oposo.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  434. 
«  Luke  19: 17, 18. 
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Qnofmio^^naou  ti  dvifafiig  tou  i%{^^Qv  ^  serpents  and  scorpions  «ml 
every  power  of  the  enemy.  That  the  influence  of  the  devils  was 
exerted  in  the  form  of  diseases,  we  learn  from  the  passages,  Acts 
10:  38,  imfAivog  rovg  natadvpuQi^vofkivovg  ini  tov  dwßohkv  healing 
those  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil ;  and  5:  16, 
vjkoifiipQ^  vno  nvivfiaxfüv  auaifagtojv  i&igamvovto  those  who 
were  distressed  by  unclean  spirits  were  healed.  The  phrases  also 
in  which  the  devils  are  spoken  of  as  '^  being  in''  or  "  going  out'^ 
'^  or  being  driven  out,"  must  be  regarded  as  figurative  expres^ons, 
the  first  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  influence  of  the  demon  od 
the  individual,  and  the  last  two  to  denote  the  cessation  or  removal 
of  this  influence.^  But  Christ  bad  the  power,  to  destroy  this  visible 
influence  of  the  devil,  in  a  visible  manner.  The  same  power  be 
granted  to  his  disciples  :  Matt.  10:  1,  and  Jesus  gave  toi)is  twelve 
disciples  authority  over  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out.  Luke  10: 
17,  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  in  thy  name.  Mark  16:  17,  in  thy 
name  they  shall  cast  out  devils.  And  even  to  those  also  who  were 
not  his  followers  such  power  was  given  :  "  by  whom  do  your  sons 
expel  demons  (said  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees,)  oi  viol  v^üv,  sc  tw 
Oagtoaioiv,  iif  rivi  ixßakkovGi  ra  dai/jiovM'/*  Matt.  12:  27.  Mark 
9:  38,  39.  (See  <^  8.  lUust.  3.) 

Some  of  the  narratives  of  the  influence  of  demons,  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  no  reasonable  exposition  can  well  be  given  of  them, 
without  admitting  the  reality  of  demoniacal  agency.  Such  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  devils  from  the  two 
possessed  men  in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  8:  28  etc. 
also  Mark  5:  1 — 4.  Luke  8:  26 — 37).^  Jesus  could  not  have  ad- 
dressed those  demons  and  granted  them  permission  to  enter  into  the 
swine,  if  he  had  not  really  regarded  demons  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease of  these  individuals.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  confirmed  ao 
error  of  his  cotemporaries,  not  only  with  words,  but  actually  by  the 
performance  of  a  miracle.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  expressions  "curing  a  demoniac  or  one  possessed  of  a  devil 
[äaifiOPiC6(4fi^og"]  and  "  expelling  demons  or  commanding  them  to 
depart,  fxßaXXnv  daifiovag,  imxtfi^v  v.  nagayytXtTp  i^tX^elv*'*  It 
might  indeed  be  conceded  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  expression  demoniac  signified  a  person  aflected  by  a  par- 
ticular natural  disease ;  and  that  the  w^ritere  of  the  iXew  Testament 
used  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  although  that  acceptation  of  the 
word  originated  in  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  just  as  the  word  lunatic 
(ailtjpiaoCf^ivog  Malt.  4:  24)  could  with  propriety  be  applied  to  a 

I  Lake  10:  19.  See  Dissert,  de  sensu  bistor.  p.  37.  Opdsc.  acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 

S  See  Dissert,  on  the  atonement,  p.  538. 

3  Vide  Dissert,  de  sensa  historico  N.  Test.  Opusc.  acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  63—65. 
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certain  species  of  diseased  persons,  because,  though  it  originated  in 
error,  it  had  hj  usage,  become  the  customary  name  of  persons 
afiected  by  a  certain  disease  ;  and  yet  it  vrould  by  no  means  follow^ 
that  the  person  who  thus  uses  the  word  ift  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
iDost  have  entertained  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  subjects  of 
lunacy  were  under  the  particular  influence  of  the  moon.  Thus 
when  the  astronomer  uses  the  erroneous  phraseology  ^*  the  sun  rises, 
or  the  sun  goes  down,^'  no  <me  would  think  of  charging  him  with 
holding  that  vulgar  opinion.  But  if  we  suppose  that  when  Jesus 
addre^ed  the  demons,  and  when  ha  commanded  them  to  depart^he 
at  the  same  time  believed  the  disease  to  be  entirely  natural,  and 
to  have  no  connexion  with  demoniacal  influence  ;  we  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  merely  used  a  customary  peculiar  expression  which 
Osage  had  made  proper ;  but  we  must  believe  that  be  actually  con- 
firmed an  erroneous  opinion  by  the  language  which  he  used.  In 
reference  to  the  possession  above  mentioned  (Matt.  8:  28,)  Hess 
remarks,'  "  The  fact  that  these  demoniacs  had,  agreeably  to  the 
narrative  itself,  actually  been  delivered  from  their  affection  (oi  W 
iiti^ovTfg  V.  32)  before  any  thing  happened  to  the  herd  of  swine, 
proves  that  it  was  not  the  possessed  persons  who  threw  themselves 
among  the  swine  in  a  fit  of  madness,  but  that  it  was  the  devils  who 
had  been  expelled  from  these  persons."  And  it  is  evident  from 
the  history  of  tliis  event,  that  its  object  was  to  expose  to  view,  in 
reference  to  the  defence  of  himself  which  Jesus  was  compelled  to 
make  against  the  most  horrible  slanders  (Matt.  12:  24,)  the  number 
[Ify&wif  legion,  Luke  8:  39]  and  malignity  of  these  demons,  and 
their  actual  though  involuntary  subjection  to  Jesus  (Luke  8:  31  ;) 
and  the  utmost  publicity  was  given  to  this  matter  by  the  incident  of 
the  swine.*  Relative  to  the  cures  of  the  demoniacs  in  general, 
which  are  related  in  the  New  Testament,  Hess  makes  the  following 
remark  ^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sacred  historians  did  actually 
mean  vexatious  spirits,  who  grievously  oppressed  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  men  ;  agreeably  to  their  intention,  therefore,  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  cures  of  demoniacs  acquire  a  peculiar  importance, 
inasmuch  as  Jesus  appears,  not  only  as  their  deliverer  from  bodily 
evil,  but  as  the  conqueror  of  hostile  powers  from  the  invisible  world." 
Paulus,  in  his  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,*  has  maintain- 
ed that  the  cures  of  the  demoniacs  were  nothing  else  than  the  cures 
of  diseases  of  the  mind,  which  were  effected  by  the  opinion  in  the 
deranged  persons,  that  the  demons  which  possessed  them  could  not 
exist  near  that  man  of  God,  the  Messiah  ;  and  therefore  that  they 

1  über  die  Lehren,  Thaten  und  Schicksale  unteres  Herrn,  8.  258. 
9  On  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  p.  332. 
3  8op.cit.259.  4  Vol.  11,111. 
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most  necessarily  flee  at  bis  approach.  In  reply  to  this,  a  writer  10 
the  Tiib.  geU  Anz.^  justly  remarks,  '^  It  is  altogether  incredible  that, 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  the  population  of  one  small  country ,  a 
mere  opinion  should  of  itself,  in  so  many  instances,  have  effected  a 
permanent  cure  of  mental  derangement,  a  disease  generally  result* 
ing  from  some  radical  disprganieation  of  the  body  ;  or  that  in  so 
many  cases  it  should  happen,  that  just  &t  the  precise  time  when 
Jesus  approached  such  unfortnnate  beings,  the  bodily  ^sauses  of  tbeir 
derangement  should  in  every  instance  have  spontaneously  vanbhed, 
and  their  minds  have  been  restored,  by  mere  chance." 

The  physical  influence  of  wicked  angels  is,  moreover,  conobova» 
ted  by  those  declarations  of  Christ  himself,  which  were  ottered  od 
occasions  when  he  might  have  expressed  his  opinion  without  res* 
ervation,  as  he  was  not  addressing  the  multitude,  but  speaking  to 
bis  confidential  disciples,'  and  on  those  occasions  when  there  was 
peculiar  reason  for  his  contradicting  the  popular  opinion,  if  be  had 
entertained  a  different  one  himself.  Thus,  when  th«  Pharisees 
charged  him  with  casting  out  demons  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  their 
prince,  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  to  contra- 
dk^t  the  doctrine  of  demons,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  himself.^  But 
surely  it  is  far  from  being  philosophical,  to  give  a  forced,  unnatural 
exposition  of  such  plain  passages  as  those  referred  to  in  the  Crospels, 
relative  to  demoniacs,  merely  because  the  subject  borders  on  some 
obscurity,  and  because  we  do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  tbe  in* 
fluence  of  wicked  angels  on  men  is  exerted.^  And. as  to  tbe  nam- 
live  contained  in. Acts  16:  16—18,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  Michaelis^ 
lind  Eckermann^  have  contended,  to  believe  that  Paul  and  Lake 
accommodated  theipselves  to  a  false  opinion.  For  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  adopting  their  translation  of  the  phrase  Ttpeit^u  ilT- 
ßüNOJS,  spirit  of  Apollo,  as  Paul  and  Luke  both  regarded  Apollo 
as  a  mere  empty  fictitious  name.''  But  the  usage  of  the  language 
will  warrant  us  in  considering  nv&atfog  as  equivalent  to  fyyu9xg9- 
liiBov  i.  e.  spirit  of  a  ventriloquist.  This  sense  of  the  word  iti^mp 
is  folly  estabiisbed  by  Wetstein  and  Schieusner ;  and  both  quote 
the  following  passajge  from  Plutarch  de  Defectu  Oraculorum  L.  II, 
fyyaojQifivüovg  JEvgvnktae  naXai,  vvpI  IlvOmvag  nQOSayopivofiivovc 
i.  e.  ventriloquists  were  formerly  denominated  Euryclitae,  but  now 

1  for  1801,  p.  279.  3  Matt.  17  19, 21 .  Luk«  10: 17, 21. 

3  Matt.  12: 28,  29.  Dissert,  de  sensu  histor.  Not.  63.  and  Hess  über  die  LehreD 
und  Thaten  anseres  Hernn,  S.  257—264. 

4  8ee  Dissert.,  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  530. 

5  Dogmatik,  S.  353  etc.  and  Notes  on  tbe  New  Test.  Pt.  II.  p.  375. 
S  Compend.  Theolog.  christtanae,  p.  89. 

7  1  Cor.  8: 4.  10:  19,  bvHp iidfolav  h  K6ofti^  an  i^l  is  nothing  in  Um  world. 
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they  are  called  divioen  or  fortunetellers»  literally,  Pythons.  The 
daipsel  bad  actually  been  sick,  and  by  bar  disease  had  become  a 
ventriloquist.  For  if  she  bad  merely  been  playing  a  game  of 
deception^  which  sho  had  been  able  .to  perform  witbont  any  pe- 
culiarity of  bodily  conformation,  Paul's  commanding  that  spirit  to 
come  out  of  her  (v.  18,)  could  not  have  deprived  her  of  the  power 
or  continuing  her  practice.'  Accordingly,  Michaelis  admits  that  her 
disease  enabled  her  to  practise  this  deception.'  But  the  cause  of 
the  disease  by  which  the  damsel  had  become  a  ventriloquist,  may 
have  been  the  same  as  the  cau$e  of  other  diseases  which  Christ 
cured,  that  is,  it  may  have  resulted  from  the  influence  of  a  {nvfVfia) 
wicked  angel.  Jlvevfia  nvdm^og,  therefore,  signi6es  an  evil  spirit 
who  produced  ventriloquism,  just  as  in  Luke  13:  11,  nviufta  aa^^ 
Piiti9  means  an  evil  spirit  which  produced  disease.  Nor  can  it  be 
objected  to  in  this  interpretation,  that  in  the  first  case  the  genitive 
nv^wvog  is  a  concrete,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  genitive  aainviiag 
is  aa  abstract  word.  For  the  metonymy  by  which  the  eflfect  is 
placed  instead  of  the  cause,  occurs  in  concrete  words  as  well  as  in 
such  as  are  abstract ;  and  nvev/ia  nv^mt^og  is  a  genitive  in  appo» 
sition,  and  is  equivalent  to  npivfia  quod  est  nvi^tav}  Thus  in  Luke 
11:  14.  Mark  9:  25,  17,  a  dumb,  speechless  spirit  {:ivevfMa  xanfo», 
ilalop)  signifies  nothing  else  than  a  spirit  which  had  made  the  per- 
son who  was  possessed  (dmfiOP^Couepae  Matt.  12: 22)  by  bim^ 
dumb :  and  so  also  *'  a  spirit  which  was  a  ventriloqubt  (nti^ctfy," ) 
may  just  as  well  signify  **  a  spirit  that  made  a  person  a  ventriloquist. ' 
Finally,  the  objection  against  1he  actual  influence  of  evil  spirits 
on  the  bodies  of  certain  individuals,  which  Eichhorn^  would  derive 
from  the  silence  of  St.  John  on  the  subject,  possesses  no  force.  For 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  bis  silence  was  a 
disbefief  of  demoniacal  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  that  his 
opinion  w^s  directly  the  reverse,  we  know  with  certainty,  from  the 
passages  of  his  works  which  were  quoted  in  ^^  50,  51,  52.  The 
true  cause  of  this  silence  appears  to  lie  in  the  general  scope  of  his 
Gospel ;  inasmuch  as  be  did  not  intend  to  furnish  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  actions  of  Jesus  (as  we  have  proved  in  the  work  On  the 
Object  of  John's  Gospel  ^1,)  but  presupposed  the  greater  part  of 
his  miracles  as  known  to  his  readers  from  their  acquaintance  with 
the  other  Gospels,  and  among  the  rest  also  the  cures  of  those  pos- 
sessed with  devils  ;  see  ^  12.  II.  4.  St.  John's  plan  was  to  select 
only  a  few  particular  miracles  from  the  whole  number  of  cures, 
which  be  iiimself  states  (6:  2)  to  have  been  very  great.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  plan,  therefore,  he  has  given  us  only  three ;  viz* 

1  Sm  bis  Note*  on  V.  16  J  7. 

^  OUMrvv.i».  104.    Bibli»ih.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  Vol.  4.  p.  333,  ete. 
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the  core  of  the  courtier'«  son  who  lay  sick,  at  a  distance  from  him  ; 
the  cure  of  the  roan  at  Betbeada,  who  had  been  sick  eight  and 
thirty  years  ;  and  the  care  of  the  man  bom  blind.  Certainly,  then, 
it  is  not  remarkable,  that  among  so  few  examples,  there  should  not 
have  been  the  cure  of  a  disease  which  had  been  produced  by  an 
evil  spirit. 


SECTION  Lit. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  wicked  angeU  can  he  withstood ,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  resist  it. 

Still  the  utmost  exertions  of  vricked  angels,  can  accomplish  no 
more  than  to  gain  them  an  influence  over  those(l)  whose  disposi- 
tions had  previously  accorded  with  that  of  Satan,(2)  that  is,  over 
those  who  had  been  lovers  of  sin. (3)  The  more  watchful  we  are 
in  avoiding  sin,  the  more  secure  shall  we  be  agaipst  the  evil  influ* 
ence  of  wicked  angels.  And  the  same  means  which  are  appointed 
to  enable  us  to  resist  the  general  influence  of  sin  where  no  Satanic 
agency  exists,  will  fortify (4)  us  against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
if  it  should  be  added  to  the  other  temptations  to  sin.  Hence,  as 
Satan  can  have  access  to  the  human  heart  only  through  the  fault  of 
the  individual  himself,  who  exposes  himself  to  his  influence  and 
gives  him  opportunity  to  plunge  him  deeper  into  sin,(5)  it  follows, 
that  we  cannot  justify  ourselves  for  the  commission  of  those  sins,  by 
attempting  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Satan.  For  neither  the  devil 
nor  any  external  temptation  ^can  have  any  influence  upon  us,  ex* 
cepting  by  our  own  fault.  To  this  source  indeed  all  our  sins  must 
ultimately  be  referred.  TViey  can  never  accomplish  any  thing, 
excepting  when  we  neglect  to  resist  the  inward  temptations  (James 
1:  14)  by  the  use  of  those  means  which  must  be  resorted  to  in  every 
temptation,  whether  or  not  the  influence  of  wicked  angeb  is  added 
to  the  other  allurements  to  transgression.  It  cannot  indeed,  in 
individual  cases,  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  Satanic  in- 
fluence has  been  exerted  or  not  ;(6)  and  yet  its  certainty  is  pre- 
supposed by  those  who  seek  extenuation  of  their  crimes  by  at- 
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tributbg  them  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits ;  a  refuge  altogether  vain, 
even  if  that  certainty  were  establbhed.  But  although  we  are  not 
able  in  individual  cases,  to  assert  the  certain  existence  of  such  influ- 
.ence;  we  must  not  forget  the  general  truth  that  such  agency  is 
actually  exerted ;(7)  in  order  that  we  may  have  reference  incur 
conduct  to  these  enemies  of  our  r6al(8)  welfare,  who  rejoice  in  our 
misery,  and  by  whose  power  and  subtlety(9)  the  unwary  are  often 
led  on  to  greater  lengths  in  sin(IO)  than  they  of  themselves(ll) 
would  go ;  that  thus  we  may  be  the  more  watchful(12)  in  avoiding 
those  sins  by  which  Satan  and  bis  angels  gain  access  to  our  hearts, 
and  be  the  more  diligent  in  the  use  of  those  means(13)  which  shall 
best  fortify  us  against  the  seductions  of  the  devil.  And  how  much 
more  salutary  wouM  be  the  practical  influence,  which  the  inculca- 
tion of  this  doctrine  of  Scripture(14)  would  exert,  to  stimulate  men 
to  virtue  and  deter  them  from  the  paths  of  vice,  than  that  which 
would  result  from  an  entire  rejection  of  belief  in  the  agency  of  wick« 
ed  spirits,  whether  the  doctrine  is  clearly  taught  in  Scripture,  or  is  a 
supplement  annexed  to  it  by  the  superstition  of  men  !  But  this  in- 
temperate zeal,  which  wages  war  alike  against  truth  and  error,  has 
other  consequences  of  the  most  pernicious  nature.  It  awakens  in 
the  minds  of  common  people  suspicions  against  the  validity  of  those 
arguments  which  are  accordant  with  Scripture,  and  reason,  and 
which  are  employed  to  reclaim  them  from  those  erroneous  opinions 
which  they  often  intermingle  with  the  truth,  and  thus  confirms  them 
still  nx>re  in  their  superstitions. 

Illustrations. 

I.  1  John  5:  18,  he  that  is  bom  of  God  taketb  care  of  himself, 
and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not. 

II.  John  8:  44,,  ye  wish  to  do  the  lusts  of  your  father  the  devil. 

III.  I  John  3:  8,  he  thas  doetb  sin  is  of  the  devil. 

IV.  "  Truth,"  "  righteousness,"  "  faith"  ^«  thö  word  of  God," 
"  prayer,"  are  the  means  specified  in  the  following  passages  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  azfivat  ngog  tag  fn^oduag 
tov  diaßoXov — amatfipa^  avttfi^aßicai  ta  fitXtj  tov  novijQOV,  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil — to  withstand  him — ^to  quench 
the  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  Ephes.  6:  14—18.  1  Pet.  5;  8,  9. 
James  5;  7. 
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V.  1  Cor.  7:  5,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not  through  your  incon- 
iinence. 

VI.  The  reader  may  coosult  the  sermon  on  the  inexcusability 
of  men  if  they  are  not  saved  (p.  11  etc.,)  by  the  author  of  this 
work. 

VIL  A  knowledge  of  tlie  existence  of  demons  and  of  the 
schemes  whkh  they  are  prosecuting,  enables  us  to  acquire  more 
comprehensive  views  of  the  oi^igin  and  progress  of  human  misery, 
and  Casts  new  light  on  the  inSiience  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  our 
obligation  to  him.  "  The  value  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  must 
assume  a  still  higher  importance  and  appear  in  a  more  interesting 
light,  when  we  reflect  that  his  death  defeated  the  grand  scheme  of 
Satan  to  draw  us  into  the  wretched  state  and  society  of  the  wicked 
angels,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right  was  thereby  purchased 
for  our  admission  into  the  blessed  kingdom  of  God.^'^ 

VUI.  Eph.  6;  16.  ]  Pet.  5:  8,  your  adversary,  the  devil,  goeth 
about,  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

IX.  The  power  of  evil  spirits  is  designated  by  the  expressions 
^9X^f  ^^ovciai^  xoaftoxgdtogfg  rot;  axotovg,  principalities,  powers, 
rulers  of  darkness  ;  and  their  subtlety  is  called  ^'  wiles  or  stratagems 
of  the  devil."  Eph.  6:  U,  ^12. 

X.  Eph.  6:  13,  h  t^  Vfitg^  rrj  tiovijq^  in  the  evil  day« 

XI.  This  ditctrint  should  prompt  us  to  spiritual  watchfulness. 
— We  know  that  the  seductive  influence  of  wicked  men  and  the 
unhappy  concurrence  of  outward  circumstances,  as  little  dependent 
on  us  as  are  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits,  have  usually  a  great  io- 
fluence  oa  the  magnitude  of  our  crimes  and  the  lamentable  effects 
attending  them,  if  we  neglect  to  resist  the  beginnings  of  evil,  and  to 
arm  ourselves  against  them  by  the  influence  of  piety.  It  is  there- 
fore the  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  danger  of  falling  a  prey 
to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  should  be  added  to  the  other  dangers 
of  sin,  in  order  that  it  might  serve  to  warn  those  who  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  influence  of  sin,  or  who  are  at  least  indifferent  on  the 
subject,  against  so  perilous  a  course  of  conduct. 

All.     1  Pet«  5:  8,  vijipar«,  Ygtifogn^niti  be  Sober,  be  watchful. 

XIIK  Eph.  6:  11,  ivdioaaüi  trjp  nappnXiav  roC  ^iov  put  on 
the  armour  of  God. 

By  the  views  which  have  been  thus  far  discussed  in  this  (52) 
section,  the  objections  are  reAited  which  have  been  urged  against 
Che  moral  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  evil  Spirits. 
Staüdlin,  in  his  history  of  the  Ethical  system  of  Jesus,  has  thus  ex- 
pressed these  objections  :   ^*  The  allurements  to  sin  and  the  diffi- 

1  Comment  46  ProtaTtng elio,  p.  29.    Opnee.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  43S. 
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culty  of  a  virtuous  life  aro  of  themselves  sufficiently  great  and  pow- 
erful. But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  regard  them  as  the  schemes 
of  an  invisible  enemy  to  human  virtue  and  human  happiness,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  formidable  power,  deceitful ness,  and  cunning  ; 
bow  easily  may  the  mind  of  mnji  be  terrified  with  apprehensions 
and  filled  with  despondency^  how  easily  might  bis  noblest  moral 
powers  be  paralyzed,  and  his  cheerful  obedience  to  the  obligations 
of  dutj^  be  converted  into  a  timorous  effort  to  escape  the  wiles  of 
Satan,— into  a  constaot  fear  and  trembling  before  him  ?  Or  would 
not  persons  of  difierent  temperament  and  character,  cast  all  the 
blame  of  their  crimes  on  Satan  ?  About  the  circumstance  that 
Satan  cannot  prevail  over  him  unless  he  himself  previously  paveis 
the  way  for  him,  he  will  care  but  little ;  for  he  would,  at  any  rate, 
never  be  able  to  determine  how  far  his  own  guilt  extended,  and 
where  that  of  Satan  began." 

XIV.  3Tlc  doctrine  of  ike  influence  of  evil  spiritSy  is  most 
abundantly  iausrht  by  Christ  and  nis  apo5^/e5.— *No  reasoa  can  be 
assigned  why  Jesus  should  have  hesitated  publicly  to  reject  the 
doctrine  concerning  evil  spirits,  if  he  believed  it  false.  Tne  Sad- 
ducees,  we  know  (Acts  23:  8),  thought  riiemselves  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject it;  and  Jesus  did  not  hesitate  to  join  them  in  their  opposition 
Co  the  traditions,  and  openly  to  reject  them  without  caring  about 
the  ofieoee  wbicli  be  would  give,  although  these  traditions  were  iar 
more  holy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  than  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits. 
Matt  15:  l'2-r-i4.  Had  his  object  been  to  avoid  giving  offence,  it 
would  not  even  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  confirm  the  doctrine  ; 
he  could  have  passed  it  over  in  entire  silence.  But  he  appears  in- 
tentionally to  have  sought  occasioil  to  mention  the  devil,  without 
having  been  urged  to  it,  and  without  having  any  occasion  for  it,  in  ä 
conversation  (John  ch;  8,)  in  which,  instead  of  avoiding,  he  increas- 
ed the  offence  occasioned  by  the  mention  of  the  devil.  John  8:  48 
— 52.  He  mentioned  him  with  the  utmost  confidence,  precißely  at 
the  time  when  he  professed  his  claim  to  implicit  credibility  (38,  40, 
42,  45 — 47)  and  when  he  uttered  his  most  solemn  abhorrence  ol 
falsehood  of  every  kind(44).  But  it  was  not  only  before  the  popu- 
lace that  he  taught  this  doctrine,  but  when  alone  with  his  disciples 
lie  inculcated  the  same  truth.^  Let  the  reader  consult  the  following 
passages,  in  which  he  is  conversing  with  his  disciples  alone  about 
Satan  and  his  angels.  Matt.  13:  36,  38.  25:  41.  24:  3.  >Iark  4: 10, 
15.  Luke  22:  31.  Nay,  iigreeably  to  John  16:  7,  8,  11,  he  classed 
this  among  the  principal  doctrines  which  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
his  instrumentality  would  publish  to  the  world.     ''  In  this  passage 
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Jesus  is  not  addressing  the  illiterate  populace,  but  be  is  speaking  to 
his  own  apostl^.  Nor  is  he  conversing  of  unimportant  opinions 
which  might  yet  be  tolerated  for  sometime,  butof  the  future  preach* 
ing  of  these  teachers  of  the  world.  Nor  is  he  speaking  of  certain 
modifications  which  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  might  assume  from 
their  oWn  infiripities,  or  of  the  erroneous  ideas  of  some  of  their  hear- 
ers, but  of  the  contents- of  their  Gospel,  as  derived  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  (v.  7,}  who  should  te%ch  the  truth  (v.  13,)  regardless  of  the 
circumstance  whether  it  accorded  with  their  former  ideas  or  contra- 
dicted them.-'^  Thus  St«  Paul  also,  who  hac|  dared  to  overturn  the 
magicar  system  of  the  Ephesians,^  regarded  the  doctrine  of  evil 
spirits  as  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  very  Chris- 
tianity which  had  discarded  superstition.  And  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  interweave  this  doctrine  with  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians'  them- 
selves, although  he  in  this  same  Epistle  inveighs  against  the  super- 
stition of  the  Essenes  with  which  the  Ephesians  were  in  danger  of 
being  «tinctured.  Had  not  Paul' believed  the  doctrine  of  wicked 
angels,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  would  surely  have  been  the 
last  place  in  which  he  would  have  spoken  so  impressively  and  cir- 
cumstantially concerning  the  temptations  of  wicked  angels;  as  he  in 
this  very  £pi$tle,  was  contending  against  the  Essenes,  who  had 
manifested  a  veneration  for  good  angels  and  a  terror  of  wicked  ones 
altogether  extreme." 

The  circumstance  that  Peter,  in  the  passage  1  Ptet.  5:  8,  may 
probably  have  had  the  words  of  Christ  (L«uke  22:  31  etc.)  in  his 
view,  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  by  avxldimog  [adversary,]  he 
meant  diißoXog  or  ^aravSg  f  the  devil  or  Satan.]  Luke  22:  31. 

XV.  *»  It  is  proper  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  or- 
der that  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  it,  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  But  should  any  one  reject  the  whole  doctrine,  the 
manifest  violence  which  would  thus  be  offered  to  so  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  would  rouse  the  minds  of  the  hearers  and  convince 
them  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  from  them  doctrines  evi- 
dently taught  in  the  word  of  God.  They  would  therefore  retain 
even  their  erroneous  additions  to  the  truth,  which  by  a  proper  use 
of  Scripture  they  might  be  induced  to  reject;  because  they  saw  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  contradiät  them,  where  truth  was  manifest- 
ly on  their  side."^ 

1  Tab.  gel.  Amelg.  1790.  p.  141  ;  und  Hess  fiber  die  Lefaron,  Thaten  iwd 
Sohieksale  unseres- Herrn,  8.  173  f.  855  f. 
ft  Acte  19: 19.  d  eh.  2:9.  6:11. 

^  Tabingea  geMrt.  Ansetgeo,  ftr  1790, 8. 143. 
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BOOK    III. 

OP    CREATED    RATIONAL   BEINGS. 
PART  II.— OF  MAN. 

SECTION  I. 

or  THB  PRIHITIYE  STATE  OF  MAN,    THE  FALL  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES« 

^  53.     Primtive  state  of  man. 

Experience  teaches  us  chat  all  human  bodies  are  subject  to  mor» 
tality,  and  that  we  have  no  sooner  arrived  at  a  sense  of  duty,(I) 
than  we  vioiate(2)  its  obligations,  i.  e.  we  sin,(3)  in  various  ways. 
But  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  this  twofold  evil  of  the  human 
family  did  not  exist  originally,  but  is  an  incidental  evil.(4)  Those 
first  individuals,  .whom  God  intended  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the 
whole  human  family ,(5)  viz.(6)  that  one  individual  man(7)  and  the 
woman  who  was  subsequently  (8)  produced  by  the  agency  of 'God, 
were,  like  every  thing  else,  created  good  and  perfect.  (9)  Agreea* 
bly  to  the  object  of  the  Creator,  the  peculiar  superiority  of  man, 
consisted  in  bis  similarity  to  God.(lO)  And  this  superiority,  as  far 
as(ll)  it  was  to  be  evinced  by  the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  do- 
minion of  man  over  other  terrestrial  creatures,(12)  resulted  from  his 
ratbnal  and  moral  nature.(13)  But  a  being  possessing  a  moral  na- 
ture in  perfect  maturity,,  as  was  immediately  the  case  with  our  firtt 
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parents,(14)  could  not  possess  that  degree  of  moral  perfection  with 
which  our  first  parents  are  said  (Gen.  I:  31)  to  have  been  endowed, 
without  also  being  morally  good  and  free  from  sin.  Hence  the 
likeness  of  our  first  parents  to  God,  consisted  principally  in  the  cir- 
cumstance(15)  that  they  were  pure  from  sin,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
natural  faculties,(l6)  were  able  to  avoid  sin  and  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  duty  Gen.  3:  2,  3.  Had  they  preserved  this  moral  purity,  they 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  dying,(17)  an 
evil  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  guilt(18)  of  man.(19)  For 
God  had  given  them  means  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
lives,  and  in  the  possession  of  these  they  would  have  ever  remained, 
if  they  had  not  sinned  against  their  heavenly  Fatber.(20) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Rom.  7:  8,  9,  ilOovariS  iptgXrig  ti  dfiaQtiaavt'Cfj^iif  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived. 

II.  Rom.  3|  9—20,  22,  23,  -Jiavxeg  iifjiagroy  xal  vaxrigovvxai  tfjg 
ioitjg  Tov  ^601;  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
Gen.  8:  21 ,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man  are  evH,  from  his  youth. 

III.  1  John  3:  4,  i^'dfjiu^Tiu  iaiiif  ij  ai/o/u/a  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  the  law. 

IV.  Rom.  5:  12  etc.  ^(cVoV  dvOpdnov  17  dfingria  th  tov  xoafioif 
fic^X&f,  Hal  did  rijg  dftagTiag  6  Odvuxog  by  one  man  sin  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin. 

V.  Gen.  1:  28,  God  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
fill  the  earth.  Acts  17:  26,  inoirjae  i^  iifog  aifiatog  nuv  i^yog 
dr&ftofioip  Karoixtiv  int  ndv  to  ngogcDnov  itjs  yrjg  he  hath  made  of 
one^  blood  (descended,)  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  äarth. 

VI.  Gen.  1:  27.  Matt.  19:  4 — 6>  he  made  them  from  the  be- 
ginning, male  and  female. 

VII.  Gen.  2:  7,  comp.  v.  18  etc.  3:  6  etc.  Bruns,  in  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  most  ancient  sayings  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
human  family,  has  attempted  to  prove  from  Gun.  1:  26  etc.  5;  1 — 3, 
tb^  God  originally  formed  several  persons  of  «ach  sex. .  Yet  he 
adxpits  that  it lis  impossible  tp  find  evidence  of  more  than  two  indr- 
viduals,  namely,  ope  male  and  one  female,  in  the  2d  and  3d  clidp- 
ters,. without  doing  violence  to  language.  But  the  passages  in  the 
Ist  and  5th  chapters,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those  in  the  2d 
and  3d,  if  they  are  not  wrested  from  their  natural  meaning.  I  ad* 
rak  indaedi  that  in  both  cases  cn^is  an  appellative  nouu  [man]  and 
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not  a  proper  name  [Adam,]  which  is  the  circumstance  to  which 
BruDs  appeals  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  in  either  of  these 
passages  (I;  5n.  6:  2,)  the  translation  must  be  given  thus  :  "  Gorf 
created  them,"  viz.  men,  who,  agreeably  to  what  preceded,  were 
like  him  [un^or  D^etn,  comp.  ch.  6:  1^  9ien  and  women;  but  it 
may  be  given  thus:  '^  When  God  created  human  beings  in  his  own 
image,  he  created  a  man  xtnd  a  woman,  and  blessed  them  (namely, 
the  man  and  the  woman)  and  called  them  men  [Jium^n  beings.] 
when  they  were  created."  Thus,  in  the  expression  inoitic^v  avz^v'^ 
fMatt.  \9:  4,)  avioug  IS  n  pleonasm  which,  we  may  remark,  is 
found  in  all  cases  in  which  the  noun  to  which  iivtog  refers,  is  not 
in  its  proper  place.  The  same  pleonasm  is  found  in  Matt.  "21:  41» 
xwuujg  avrovg.  Other  examples  taken  from  piroiane  writers,  ere 
given  by  Kypke  (on  Acts  19:  38,)  Eisner  (on  Rev.  2:  7,)  and 
Schleusner.  Justi,  in  a  work  the  object  of  which  is  to  refute  the  . 
hypothesis  of  Bnins,  grounds  his  argument,  in  part,  on  the  fact^ 
that  in  Gen,  ch.  1  and  5,  the  very  same  word  (tnM)  is  used  to 
designate  the  person  spoken  of,  which  is  used  in  ch.  2  and  3,  and 
that  consequently  they  must  be  the  same  ;  and  partly,  on  the  eir- 
cumstance  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  he  mention» 
nothing  about  the  gender  of  the  other  animals  whose  creation  he 
oarrates  (ch.  1:  20 — 25,)  wquld  not  have  specifically  mentioned  the 
creation  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  if  he  had  not  intended  to 
attract  particular  attention  to  tlie  remarkable  circumsti^nce,  that  God 
determined  that  the  earth  should  be  peopled  from  a  single  couple. 
Moreover,  we  are  expressly  told  in  the  New  Testament,  that  one 
man,  together  with  the  woman  who  was  dependent  o^  him,  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  whole  human  family, — ^that  man  (Rom.  5:  12 
— 15,)  who  oo  account  of  his  priority  to  Eve  in  point  of  existence 
(1  Tun.  2:  13,)  is  called  the  ßrst  man;  and  who,  on  account  of 
his  superiority  to  his  helper  (1  Cor.  11:9,)  received  the  general 
name  man  [ciöc  Gen.  5:  2]  in  a  peculiar  sense  [xor*  i^oxnif.^  This 
truth  is  presupposed  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  doctrine  of 
the  redemption  of  the  human  family.  (^59.) 

VIIL  Gen.  2:  18  etc.  1  Tim.  2:  13,  Adam  was  formed  first, 
and  afterwards  Eve.  By  creating  the  woman  after  the  man  had 
been  formed,  and  in  the  presence  of  roan,  God  wished  to  give  to 
Adam  an  ocular  illustration  of  liis  own  formation,  an.d  thus,  by  this 
second  creation,  to  give  him  a  vivid  idea  of  his  own  Creator,  as  of 
a  powerful  and  benevolent  Being  who  carefully  provided  for  his 
necessities  and  prosperity  (Gen.  2:  18,  20.)  And  by  selecting  that 
particular  method  q[  forming  woman  (Gen.  2:  21,)  God,  by  whose 

I  Gen.  2:7,üriÄn.5:  3.  Rom.  5:  14.  1  Cor.  15:  22,  45.  1  Tim.  2: 13.  In  all 
these  paM«gef  on« Is  a  proper  noun. 
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omnipotence  she  also  was  produced,^  intended  to  give  to  bis  newly 
created  children  a  lively  sense  of  their  reciprocal  duties.  Gen.  2: 
24.  Matt.  19:  5,  6.  Ephes.  5:  28—33.  1  Tim.  2:  12,  13.  1  Cor. 
II:  8,  9  ;  comp.  v.  7,  3.  and  Ephes.  5: 22,  23. 

Other  means  also  were  made  use  of  by  God,  to  furnish  his  newly 
formed  creatures  with  materials  for  the  improvement  of  their  under- 
standing and  heart.  Gen.  2:  15—17,  19^  20. 

Note.  Doederiejn  remarks,  that  the  literal  explanation  of  tbis 
bistory  of  the  origin  of  the  woman,  is  confirmed  by  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
11:  8. 

IX.  Gen.  1:  81,  God  saw  that  every  thing  which  he  bad  made 
was  very  good  [n»a  ain.] 

X.  Gen.  1:  26,  tin»  n^]?5-wr|n79n3  «qb^aa  let  us  mdce  man — 
in  oar  own  image,  after  our  likeness,  comp.  ch.  5:  1. 

XL  -The  Scriptures  designate  those  as  being  like  linto  God,  wbo 
excd  others  in  dignity.  In  1  Cor.  11:  7,  the  man,  as  head  of  the 
womati,  is  called  tiKcup  '^sov  the  image  of  God.  In  Psalm  82:  6, 
the  regents  of  the  people  are  called  gods  [D^n^]  and  sons  of  God 
[V'yi  "^^^O  ^°^  ^°  ^^^'  ^'  ^'  Christas  the  mo$t  exalted  of  kmgs  b 
termed  nptuTOtoxog  first  begotten. 

Xll.  Gen.  1:  26—28.  James  3:  9,  7.  See,  in  Reinhardts  Dog- 
matik  (p.  262),  a  refutation  of  the  opinion,  that  the  image  of  Qod 
consisted  merely  in  holding  the  dominion  of  the  earth. 

XIIL  Acts  17:  29,  we  [men]  being  like  unto  God  must  not 
think  that  the  godhead  is  like  unto  silver  or  gold  or  stone  or  a  life- 
less work  of  human  art.     ^  25. 

XIV.  Geo.  2:  15—20. 

XV.  Moral  excellence  is  also  expressly  stated  as  ä  mark  of 
similarity  to  God.  Col.  3:  10,  the  new  man,  who  is  renewed  ac- 
cording to  the  image  of  him  who  created  him.  Compare  Eph.  4: 24, 
the  new  man  created  according  to  God  in  righteousness  and  true 
boliness.  I  Pet.  1:  15,  16.  Matt.  5:  48. 

XVI.  The  possibility  of  sinning,  which  was  evinced  in  our  first 
parents  by  their  unhappy  conduct,  by  no  means  implies  that  they 
were  urged  to  transgression  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  faithfu].  For  it  is  evident  from 
tbe  history  of  the  wicked  angels,  that  they  had  the  power  to  sin  ; 
and  yet  other  beings  of  the  same  rank,  viz.  tbe  good  angels,  were 
able  to  remain  faithful. 

XVII.  The  bodies  of  men  might  have  attained  a  higher  state 
of  pei'fection,  might  have  become  npevfuxtixa  spiritual  bodies  (1  Cor. 
15:  45,  etc.),  uiight  have  been  transformed  [aXlaaaia&a&].  Eich- 
horn, in  his  Repert.  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature,  remarks, 

1  Oen.  1:  37.  5:  2.  Matt.  19:  4,  he  made  male  and  female. 
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"  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  contained  «ome  salutary  properties, 
which  would  liave  preserved  men  from  death,  if  they  had  not 
poisoned  themselves.  Still,  man  could  not  have  lived  for  ever,  so 
as  never ie^  have  changed  this  tabernacle;  the  structure  of  his 
physical  conformation  b  not  adapted  to  it.  But  that  he  might  have 
eojoyed  &  life  which  shpuld  not  have  been  terminated  by  deaihy  but 
by  an  ennobling  transition  into  another  state  of  existence,  is  perfect- 
ly credible,"  vol.  4.  p.  200.  See  Reinhardi's  Dog.  ^  70.  No.  3. 
p.  252. 

Xyill.   1  Cor.  15:  21,22,  di  ai^^gdmv  6  ^aylKTO^--/y  t^Mufi 
msoOkiiaxovQi  death  came  by  man — in  Adam  they  die. 

XIX.  Gen.  2:  17.  3;  17,  19.  Rom.  5:  12,  14  etc. 

XX.  Gen.  3:  22,  "  the  man  shall  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that 
he  may  live  for  ever  [obSy!:  "^^j."] 


SECTION   LIV. 

7%c  fall  of  our  first  parents. 

But  the  privilege  of  perpetuity  of  life,  was  withdrawn  from  ot^r 
first  parents,(l)  when  Eve,  through  the  instigation  of  a  serpent,(2) 
who  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,(3)  was  at  length  herself  prompted  to 
mistrust  6od(4)  and  disregard  his  prohibition ;  and  when  Adam, 
through  her  influence,  was  induced  to  commit  the  same  sin. 

Illustbations. 

I.  Gen.  3:  19,  22  etc.  aViirn  *iD^"bÄ|  to  dusi  thou  shalt  return. 

II.  Explanation  oj  the  history  of  the  JPa//.— In  the  Comment» 
de  Protevangelio,  the  following  explanation  is  given  of  the  history 
of  the  fall:  "The  natural  serpent  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and 
Eve  observed  it.  The  devil  accordingly  took  occasion  to  connect 
with  this  circumstance  a  conversation  with  Eve,  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  transgress  the  command  of  God.  Eve  believed  it  was  the 
natural  serpent  that  spake  to  her,  and  supposed  that  the  eating  of 
that  fruit  bad  conferred  on  the  serpent  the  power  of  rational  con- 
versation, which  she  had  hitherto  not  observed  in  any  of  the  animals 
around  her,  not  even  In  the  serpent  itself  which  she  had  known  be- 
fore"(v.  13.)  According  to  this  view  the  fim  verse  of  ch.'3,  would 
be  translated  thus :  "  The  natural  serpent  became  (as  it  seemed  to 
Eve)  more  subtle  than  any  other  animal«"  [»•j^-h^h  Sin.]  As, 
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agreeably  to  tliisr  explanation,  Satan  had  abused  the  serpent's  eating 
of  the  fruit,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  concealed  conversation  with  Eve, 
he  was  accordingly  treated  as  a  serpent  when  the  punishment  was 
announced.  The  sense  of  the  ]4ih  verse  would  then  be  this: 
'''Thou  shalt  suffer  a  punishment,  such  as  no  irrational  animal  is 
cfapable  of  suffering;'  reproach  and  terror  shall  be  thy  everlasting 
poition,  (upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  and  on  the  dust  shalt  thou 
feed."*)  This  interpretation  of  the  history,  has  been  misunderstood 
by  Gabler.^  He  supposes  that  it  entirely  denies  the  presence  of  a 
natural  serpent,  and  that  the  devil  is  meant  by  the  serpent  in  v.  1. 
But  this  explanation  admits,  that  in  v.  1,  a  natural  serpent  is  meant, 
and  that  Eve  thought  this  serpent  spoke  to  her,  whilst  it  was  Satan 
who,  though  invisible  to  her,  carried  on  a  concealed  conversation 
with  her  at  the  time  she  saw  the  serpent.  Thtis  also  in  another 
place,  Gabler^  unjustly  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  this  interpretation, 
that  the  14th  verse  is  applied  simultaneously  to  Satan  and  the  nat- 
ural serpent ;  whereas  it  only  requires  that  the  punishment  of  the 
devil  be  regarded  as  announced  to  him  in  Bgurativ^  language,  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  serpent.  Nor  is  cunning  altogether 
denied  to  the  serpent,  but  only  the  ability  to  conduct  a  rational  con- 
versation, which  is  indeed  a  faculty  evidendy  belonging  to  no 
irrational  animal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conversation  between  Eve  and  the  serpent, 
could  not  have  consisted  merely  of  thoughts  and  suspicions  in  the 
mind  of  Eve,  as  has  been  contended  by  some.  This  is  clear  from 
the  following  reasons. —  I.  Eve  could  not  well  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  serpent  had  derived  so  much  wisdom  from  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  if  the  serpent  bad  not  seemed  to  her  to  speak, 
and  had  only  given  some  mute  inducement  to  transgress  the  divine 
command.-^2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative, 
to  doubt  that  such  occasion  for  disbelief  was  given,  and  to  represent 
the  conversation  with  the  serpent  as  being  merely  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  Eve,  exched  by  Satan. 

That  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ^opic  fable,  nor  as  a  poetic 
fiction,  when  tlie  serpent  is  introduced  as  speaking  with  Eve,  b 
evident  (says  Hess)  as  well  from  the  fact  that  what  precedes  and 
succeeds  is  historical,  as  from  the  circumstjince  that  the  design  of 
of  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  to  give  a  sensible  representation 
of  a  peculiar  and  highly  important  event. 

The  principal  explanations  of  this  history  which  are  collected  in 
Eichhorn's  Urgeschichte,  edited  by  Gabler,  are  the  following : 

1  Opasc.  acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  420.  a  Eichhorn*!  Urgeaehichte,  B.  II.  Tfa.  1. 

a.  tri. 

'  Sop.  CÜ.  f.  177,  winrp  mott  Mooiat«  vwwa  of  this  inttrpreliUmi  wf  giv«ii. 
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1 .  Tliat  which  regards  it  as  really  historical,  and  receives  the 
whole,  or  some  parts  of  it,  as  historically  true. 

2.  That  which  views  it  as  a  historical  mythu$  or  (able ;  i.  a.  as  a 
fictitious  narrative  founded  on  soQie  historical  fact, 

3.  That  which  makes  it  a  history  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic 
figures. 

4.  Others  regard  it  as  an  allegory,  or  a  philosophical  fabtei 
either  ibuoded  on  kime  fact,  or  not,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repie- 
seot  either  the  origin  of  sin  through  the  predominance  of  sense  over 
reason,  or  the  loss  of  the  golden  age,  or  tlie  transition  of  men  from 
instinct  to  the  use  of  rational  liberty,  or  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
longing  after  a  higher  condition,  or  perhaps  several  of  these  ideas  at 
the  same  time. 

III.  Gen.  3:17.8:3,  11. 

IV,  Although  Eve  appears  to  have  attributed  the  seductive  coii* 
versation,  to  the  natural  serpent  and  not  to  the  devil,  still  she  might 
have  resisted  the  influence  of  an  unknown  seducer,  as  well  as  if  he 
had  been  known.  And  such  resistance  she  did  for  a  while,  actually 
make  (ch.  3: 2,  3.)  But  it  was  not  even  by  an  unknown  enemy 
that  Adam  was  tempted  (1  Tim  2:  14.;)  but  be  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bis  wife,  and  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Cren.  3: 6, 12, 17. 


3ECTION  LV. 

Other  effects  of  the  fall  on  our  ßrtt  parents  and  their  posterity. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  consequences  of  the  disobedience  of 
our  first  parents.  For  this  single(l)  transgression  produced  a  dis- 
order {dr«S/«](2,)  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  sinful  disposition  ofthm 
whole  nature,  which  became  itself  a  foundation  of  other  transgres- 
sion5.(3)  Moreover,  this  sinful  disposition  [17  d/iagtia  Rom.  6:  12] 
was  propagated  by  this  one(4)  individual,  Adam,  (to  whom  also  it  is 
peculiarly  attributed,*^  over  the  whole  (5)  human  family ;  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  sinful  disposition  [Sta  ttig  äfiop- 
Waff]  death  has  been  entailed  on  the  whole  race  of  man.  It  was  m 
this  way  [ovxmg  or  dti  rijs  afiapr/aff]  that  death,  which  would  not 
have  befallen  man  in  a  state  of  innocence,  was  extended  to  the 
whole  human'  family ;  because,  on  account  of  [V  V — ]  ^^P  ^"^f^! 
propensity  which  iä  common  to  all,  all  are  treated  as  sinful  creaturea, 
44 
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and.subjected  to  the  penalty*  of  the  violated  ]aw.(6)  All  who  are 
subjected  to  mortality,  have  this  sinful  disposition,  on  accoimt  of 
wbkb  man  is  treated  as  a  sinful  creature,  and  subjected  to  death.(7) 
But  many  persons  die  before  they  could  have  imitated  the  examples 
t>f  others,  or  have  acquired  the  habit  of  sinning.  Consequently, 
that  sinful  disposition  from  which  our  mortality  results,(8)  must  ex- 
ist priof  to  such  imitation  or  habit ;  and  hence,  although  it  gradu- 
ally acquires  more  strength  through  the  imitation  of  the  wicked  ex- 
amples of  others,  and  is  confirmed  by  habits  of  transgression,  still 
the  disposition  itself  must  be  seated  more  deeply  in  our  nature,  and 
is  even  brought  with  us  into  the  world.  (9)  As  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  is  such  that  parents  beget  children  in  thar  own  like- 
nes8,(lO)it  was  natural,(ll)  that  after  those  perfect  dispositions 
and  faculties  with  whicli  man  was  created  had  been  disordered  by 
sin,  the  descendants  of  Adam  would  be  bom,  not  with  perfect,  but 
with  disordered  dispositions  and  faculties.(12)  It  was  accordant 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  that  man  being  possessed  of  a  sinful  dispo* 
sition  [atipS,]  should  beget  children  in  like,  manner  mclined  to  evi}. 
(John  3:  6.)  Hence,(13)  the  man  Jesus,  who  was  to  be  fr^e  from 
all  imperfectioo,(14)  was  not  born(15)  in  the  ordinary  way,  i.  e. 
vras  not  begotten  by  a  human  father.(l6) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Rom.  5:^  16,  to  %Qi(ia  /f  iwog,  sc.  nugaTtidumog.  Compare  r. 
15,  Tcji  xov  hog  naQantii/iat$  the  punishment  of  one  offence — was 
«nto  condemnation.  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  sin  and 
-deatl^  cannot  be  derived  from  an  original  imperfection  of  faumao  na- 
ture which  was  entailed  by  Adam  on  his  post^ity  ;  for  sin  and  death 
are  here  declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  one  sin,  namely  that  of 
Adam.^ 

II.  Gen.  3:  7,  11.  In  the  work  on  the  object  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (p.  649,^  the  author  has  defended  tfte  hypothesis  that  the 
eating  or  the  forbidden  fruit,  did  itself  produce  this  disorder  [arof/ay,] 
wUch  consisted,  in  general,  in  a  proqeness  to  gratify  the  inordinate, 
impetuous  propensities.* 

i  9—  th»  work  on  lb»  Ob{eci  of  tb«  death  of  Chriit,  p.  685. 

Ä  Do  Mtrto'i  Vipditation  of  Ood  in  tho  pormlMion  of  evil,  pt.  I.  p.  »1.  Hoil- 

^^\^K^^;J^h^^^'  *  ^^^  ^^-  Jacobff  Bmato  on  tU  wifo  par- 
potnor.uod,  rC  lY.  p.  17. 
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IIL  In  the  imork  od  the  ohjod  of  ibe  death  of  Christ,  (p.  641 
— -645)  it  is  proved  that  if  uftm^ia  {sin]  is  used,  itt  Rom.  S:  13,  hj 
metooymy,  to  designate  the  canse  of  sin,  or  the  soaroe  of  iiidi^dual 
transgressions. 

IV.  Rom.  5:  12,  ^'  ipog  mp&g^ov,  so.  *jMfi  by  the  sin  of  one 
man,  i«  e.  Adam,  comp*  1  Cor.  16:  21,  4/  ap&gdnov[Bo.  *Adi^  ▼. 
82J  o  {^iwatoq  by  man  i.  e.  by  Adam,  death  came. 

y.  In  Rom.  5:  12  we  find  ciVtoV  »ouftav  into  the  world ;  and 
instead  of  this  phrase,  in  r.  18  is  used  the  phrase  c«V  nattuq  iih- 
^gmnovg  to  all  men. 

VI.  Rom.  S:  18,  tip'  4  ^^^^  fi^m(>top  because  all  have  sinned. 
In  the  dissertation  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (p.  640), 
these  words  are  thus  explained :  **  because  all  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  persons  who  have  sinned."  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  words  ^ita^ernwlk  iao/uo»  <<  I  will  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
the  transgressor,"  in  Gen.  44:  82 ;  and  in  Job  9:  29,  by  the  word 
y^:y^ » and  iofißni  eifu  by  thä  LXX.  This  explanation  of  the  word 
ifio^ow  as  signifying  **  were  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,"  viz. 
by  imputation,  accords  perfectly  with  the  phrase  ih  nawtug  ip&gm-' 
nowg  €iQ  iminff$fAm  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation  (v.  18),  by 
which  the  same  idea  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  and  with  the  words 
ufittQtwlot  uateßTuüfifucp  ol  naXXol  many  were  constituted  sinners, 
J.  e.  by  imputation  (v.  19).^  For  xcittaTa&fjoocp  is  equivalent  to 
i/fVevre — fhia^u& — e$$e,  ßeri-'-'exi$Hmari,  to  be  regarded  or  con- 
sidered.' 

VII.  Rom..  5:  12,  dii  xfiQ  ofiu^htg  o  ^tn^utog^-^Zxmi  6  üipu* 
sec^-^«^il#cy,  iq>'  tf  nawng  ijfiagtov  death  by  sin — ^thus  death  (came 
upon  all) — because  all  sinned,  i.  e.  were  regarded  as  sinners. 
**  Death  is  the  consequence  of  depravity.  This  depravity  is  there-^^ 
fore  as  extensive  among  men  as  death  is."  (p.  640.) 

VIII.  Little  children  also  are  depraved. — "  Since  Paul  des- 
cribes death  as  purely  the  consequence  of  depravity  and  nothing 
ebe ;  it  follows  that,  as  little  children  die  they  must  also  be  depra- 
ved ;  although  this  depravity  is  observable  only  when  they  become 
acquainted  with  laws,  and  with  objects  for  ^hich  they  have  a  natu- 
ral desire.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  depravity  of  men  is  not 
the  result  of  bad  example  or  of  education,  nor  of  the  premature 
growth  of  our  sensual  propensities  before  the  maturity  or  reason.'^ 
(p.  646.) 

IX.  Innate  depratdty. — Psalm  51 :  7,  with  a  sinful  nature  [tiia^} 
I  was  bom,  yea,  even  in  my  mother's  womb  I  was  possessed  of  it. 
In  the  work  on  the  death  of  Christ  (p.  645),  this  interpretation  ki 

1  Sap.  cit.  p.  e36  «to.  Note  ** 
S  ObMTTT.  p.  14. 
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viodicated  i^bst  another  which  makes  Oa?k]  merely  mean,  that 
he  wa$  an  old,  hardened  sinner.  And  in  the  Dissertations  on  the 
historicah  books  of  the  JNew  Test,  we  have  remarked,  in  commeot- 
ing  on  John  9:  34,  that  the  words  h  dfiagiiaig  av  iyfi¥vii^g  Slog, 
may  well  be  taken  in  their  proper  sense :  '^  you  were  born  in  a  sin* 
fill  state  (aa^his  bodily  defonnity,  your  blindness,  proves).'' 

Kant  has  asserted,  that  among  all  tlie  representations  of  the  prop* 
agation  of.mqral  evil,  that  is  tlie  most  objectional  by  which  it  is  re- 
garded as  being  inherited  from  our  first  parents :  for,  says  he,  in  ref- 
erence to  moral  evil,  we  can  say,  "  quae  non  fecimua^ipsi,  vix  ea 
nostra  puto,"  i.  e.  what  we  have  not  done  ourselves,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  our  own.  In  reply  to  this,  we  remark,^  Just  as  a 
particular  natural  or  innate  disposition  or  temperament,  renders  it 
more  difficult  for  some  men  to  fulfil  the  iaw,  than  others ;  so  also  it 
b  by  no  means  impossible  that  an  undue  projpensity  ibr  the  objects 
of  sense  (<^  56)  may  have  been  inherited  from  Adam  by  all  bis 
posterity,  whiph  renders  it,  if  not  impossible,  yet  very  difficult  for 
them  to  fiilfil  tbe  law.  This  innate  db|X)8ition,  which  is  involuntary 
in  us,  and  which  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  obey  tbe  law,  is  not 
(as  Kant's  objection  presupposes)  imputed  to .  us  as  sin  ;  but  the 
guilt  With  which  we  are  charged  lies  in  Mw,  that  we  do  not  tur«' 
mount  the  difficulties  whidi  arise  fr<m  tr  (^  56.) 

X.  1  Cor.  15:  48,  as  tbe  earthly,  such  are  the  earthly.  Gen. 
6:  3,  Adam  begat  children  in  bis  own  likeness  [inanns  ^»l^ata  ] 

XI.  The  propagation  of  this  depravity  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
law  of  our  nature,  which  is  in  itself  salutary  (Gen.  1:  28.)  And 
the  unhappy  effects  of  thb  law,  on  the  descendants  of  Adam,  can 
no  more  be  charged  on  die  Author  of  nature,  than  tl>at  misery  can, 
which,  in  tbe  course  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  is  entailed  on  the 
innocent  children  of  such  parents  as  have  by  their  wicked  life  con- 
tracted a  hereditary  disease. 

XII.  In  no  other  way  than  by  the  natural  inheritance  of  tbe 
sinful  propensities  of  parents,  by  the  children,  could  the  necessity  of 
dying  have  been  extended  to  all  men  on  account  of  the  individual 
act  of  transgression  by  Adam  (Horn.  5:  15—17.)  For  it  was  firom 
this  one  sin,  that  the  sinful  disposition  of  Adam  proceeded ;  and 
through  him  this  disposition,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  death, 
was  propagated  over  the  whole  human  family.  Thb  is  the  cmly  in- 
terpretation which  accords  with  die  declaration  of  Paul  (Rom.  5: 
12—19,)  that  aftagria  [depravity,]  and  through  o^oprla,  death, 
were  entailed  on  the  whole  human  family.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
or  the  propagation  of  depravity  by  natural  generation  from  Adam, 
b  closely  connected  with  the  important  doctrine  of  the  grackms 

1  Kantii  PhU.  Annot.  p.  H. 
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Provision  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  family,  and  in 
Tirious  points  of  view,  tends  to  throw  much  light  upon  this  subject.^ 
Jost  is  disposed  almost  totally  to  reject  the  connexion  between 
the  propositions  d^  iwog  iv^gtinov  17  dfiuptla,  Mal  dia  rtig  dfiugtiaQ 
6  (^ovoToc,  i.  e.  the  connexion  between  the  mortality  of  mankind 
and  the  first  sin- of  Adam,  through  the  histrumentality  of  universal 
ifUiQtia,  «sin  or  depravity/'  which  Paul  maintains.  He  supposes 
that  the  oliject  of  the  apostle'  in  this  passage  was,  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection which  might  possibly  be  urged,  that  if  mankind  had  actually 
been  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  they  would  necessarily  be 
delivered  iroii^ death,  it  being  a  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  to  prove 
that  death  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  at  least 
not  in  every  instance ;  and  that  men  might  certainly  be  mortal 
without  being  deserving  of  punishment.  The  prominent  idea  which 
he  supposes  to  he  contained  in  the  12th  and  subsequent  verses,  he 
expresses  thus :  "  Adam  sittned--*the  punishment  of  his  sin  was 
death,  and  this  became,  in  some  sense,  a  general  punislunent  which 
was  inflicted  on  all  men,  and  which  could  not  well  be  dispensed 
with,  because  God  had  found  it  necessary  to  connect  it  with  Adam's 
sin." 

XIII.  See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  653 
etc.  Note  t.  and  De  Maree  sup.  cit.  p.  334—329. 

XIV.  2  Cor.  5:  21,  he  that  knew  not  ßin.  I  John  3:  5,  there 
is  no  sin  in  him.  1  Pet.  3:  18,  Christ  suffered  the  just  for  the  un- 
just. Here  Christ,  as  the  only  just  person,  is  distinguished  from 
those  for  whom  he  suffered,  i.  e.  from  all  mankind  (^  66,)  they 
being  in  comparison  with  him  declared  not  as  just,  but  unjust;  ^  1 
Pft.  1:19,  «ftpov  ifimfiov  nai  Mnikov  Xgtaiov  Christ,  the  Iambi 
without  blemish  and  without  spot.  Heb.  7:  26,  oaiog^  axaxo^, 
a/4/ayro^,  xiioDQMfieifog  ino  roiy  ofiapTodcitt  holy,  innocent,  unde» 
filed,  and  separated  from  sinners. 

XV.  Luke  1:  84  etc.  eompare  Matt.  1:  16—20,  25.    See  ^  75. 

XVI.  In  the  Dissertation  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,, 
it  IS  maintained  that  the  universality  of  depravity  results  firom  die 
ciicumsunce  that  all  are  descended  ultimately  from  one  (father)  by 
whom  they  are  begotten  [Adam  ;]  and  that  therefore  this  depravity 
is  always  traced  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Eve. 

^  ^  So«  §&  $5, 59, 65, 78, 116.  Comptre  the  DineruUon  on  the  prectioal  im* 
portance  ol  the  doctrine  concerning  the  gracious  inflaencea  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
t  8.  b. 
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SECTION    LVL 

More  partiadar  vituf  of  thit  inmUe  dtprawty. 

This  natural  depravity(l)  consists  in  inordinate  and  violent  prch 
pensities  to  the  objects  and  pleasures  of  sense  ;^  propensities  which 
**  war^  against  reason  and  conscience,(2)  against  that  which  accords 
with  the  law  of  God  and  with  propriety,,  Rom«  7: 16,  22,  25.  It 
therefore  consists  in  a  preponderance  of  the  propensities  of  our  na- 
ture for  the  objects  and  pleasures  of  sense,  which  may  bdeed,  for  a 
while,  remain  unobserved ;  but  will  immediately  manifest  itself,(d) 
so  soon  as  our  reason  and  ability  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  begin  to  be  unfolded.  This  preponderanpe  b  evinced  by 
so  great  an  aversion(4)  to  the  law  of  God,(5)  that  we  are  enticed 
by  the  law  itself  to  resist  its  injunctions,  and  are,  as  it  were,  chal- 
lenged to  direct  our  attention  and  exert  our  agency  in  referenee  to 
objects,  of  which  we  should  not  have  thought,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  the  law  ;(6)  in  short,  it  discovers  itself  by  a  de- 
cided(7)  inclination(8)  to  that  which  is  sinful  and  forbidden.(9) 
We  must  indeed  first  voluntarily  submit(IO)  ourselves  to  the  do- 
minion of  these  inordinate  propensities,  before  this  unlawful  and  de- 
fective(ll)  inclination  of  our  nature  can  be  charged  to  our  account ; 
we  must  first  cherish  these  lawless  propensities,(  12)  or  evince(13) 
our  voluntary  obedience  to  them  by  our  actions.(14)  But  so  great 
is  the  influence  which  this  preponderance  of  this  propensities  for  the 
objects  and  pleasures  of  sense  has  upon  man  ,(15)  that  it  sometimes 
prevents  him  from  approving  aniH  embracing  the  truth,(16)  and 
sometimes,  in  defiance  of  his  better  knowledge,  hurries  him  into 
sin.(17)  And  even  thpse  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  been  de- 
livered from  the  dominion  of  this  innate  depravity ,(18)  are  still  sub- 
ject to  this  defective  inclination  of  dur  natufe  ;(19)  they  must  carry 
on  a  constant  warfare  (20)  lest  they  relapse  under  the  dominion  of 

\}  Thera  if  no  word  in  the  English  langaage  which  oorref  pond«  exactly  to 
aintditk^  and  SinnUekkeU  in  the  Gkrman.  Senwal  baa  too  much  of  the  idea  of 
eamaly  and  »ensatUm  too  little.  <■<  Sense"  as  distinffuished  from  reason^  in  ifae 
phrase  **  pleasnrea  of  eense/*  comes  nearest  to  it ;  bat  the  German  word  mora 
distinctly  tnclodes  the  idea  that  they  are  of  an  inferior,  sinfal  nature.  8.] 
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this  mtunl  depnrity.  This  conflict  retards  aiid  readers  difficult 
their  progress  la  sanctificatioi)  ;(dl)  and  as  the  result  is  aften  so  dif- 
astrous,  frequently  affixes  many  a  stain  to  the  piety  of  the  best  of 
men.  (22) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Depravity  ;  n  «Aiapria. — Rom.  5:  12.  7:  8  etc.  6:  12.  Man, 
as  far  as  he  is  affected  with  this  innate  depravity,  or  as  far  as  it  is  a 
fouutain  of  sin  in  him  [oUh  h  ivrdSii  d/iagtla  Rom.  7:  17,]  is  cal- 
led aoQi  fiesh.  Thus  in  ch.  7:  25,  Paul  says,  rij  aagxl  dovliva» 
v6fi(f  afiagrlag  "  I  follow  the  iaclioation  of  my  (mnate)  depravity 
]oaQxl,]  in^as  far  as  I  am  affecied^  by  it.*'  And  in  v.  18,  ovu  otnii 
i¥  ifOii,  Tovf*  taxtv  h  ttj  aagxi  fiov,  ayaOov  in  me,  as  far  as  I  am 
fftfpj  [flesh  or  depraved,]  dwelleth  nothing  good. — Thus  also  in 
Matt.  26:  41,  Christ  calls  man  oap|,  aa&tviis,  in  as  far  as  be  is 
flesh,  i.  e.  weak  to  that  which  is  good  (Rom.  5:  6,  do'&iPiis'  v.  8^ 
(tjiaQxmlog) — weak  in  spirit  nvevf*a — weak  in  the  inner  man  i^  iV 
tomSy^gamov  or  vovg  (7:  22,  23,  25);  and  on  the  contrary,  inclined 
fo  evil,  easily  led  astray  (tg  migaofiov  tigigxitai  (James  1:  4.)  But 
this  sinful  propensity  itself,  which  is  the  source  of  sin  (Gal.  5:  19,) 
i-  e.  the  i/iagria,  is  called  aagl^  flesh ;  and  hence  those  who  obey 
these  lusts  are  termed  Jfc^Wy,  aapjctxo«  (Rom.  7:  14,)  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  idea,  ol  xaia  aigna  oytig—oi  iv  aagui  ovug 
tliey  that  are  according  to  the  fiesh  (Rom.  8:  5.)  As  our  innate 
depravity  is  primarily  seated  in  the  body,  it  is,  though  the  mind  is 
decidedly  affiscted  by  it,  called  flesh  or  bodt/^  [oagi  or  adifia ,]  for 
these  two  words  are  interchanged  with  one  another.  Rom.  8:  Id. 
comp.  Gal,  5:  19,  24. 

II.  Rom.  7:  15,  17,  19 — ^21,  23,  the  law  in  my  members  wars 
against  the  law  (or  dictates)  of  my  reason. 

HI.  Rom  7:  8,  9,  when  the  law  came^  my  depravity  revived.— 
See  ^  55.  111.  8. 

IV.  Rom.  8:  7.  7:  13. 

V.  Rom.  7:  10,  12  etc.  the  commandment  unto  life  is  good. 

VI.  Rom.  7:  5,  8,  without  the  law  sin  is  dead. 
VII.  Rom.  7:  18,  23.  8:  7.  Gal.  5:  17. 

VIQ.  Gal.  5:  16,  etc.  im^vfAia  aagxog  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  v. 
84,  ij  aagiow-^tajg  tm^vi^long,  the  flesh  with  the  lusts.  Rom.  7: 
5,  re!  ne^^fiuza  T0vdfiagj*top  the  motions  or  desires  of  sin.,  6:  12. 
Epbes.  2: 3.  4:  22,  o  naXaU%  ap^gmnog  6  ^^ngon^vog  ^otd  rag 
iiu^vfilag  tijg  initfig,  the  old  man  that  is  corrupted  by  deceitful 
lusts.    4amesll:  14. 

&  0ml.  5: 16, 17,13.  Rom.  8:  er. 
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iX.  Maojr  tbiags  äave  the;  tpfManuaee  of  beiog  good,  aod  yet, 
10  truth,  are  incoiisisteDt  with  the  law  of  Goda  Such  specious  works 
of  philanthropy  and  holiness  are  rejected  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  5: 
1,5;  and  by  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  13:  3^  and  though  I  bestow  away  all 
my  gxkxis,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing, 

X.  Rom.  6:  12,  vna%ovt$p  t^  ifiagtlif  to  obey  (the  solicitations 
of)  sin.  Gen.  4:  7,  *'  Sin  is  lying  in  wait  for  you,  and  desires  that 
you  should  obey  her  will ;  but  rule  thou  over  her."  James  1:  15, 
^  ini&vfila  avXXaßovaa  tluM  a(iaQxiav  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it 
bringetb  forth  sin. 

XL  The  desires  or  motions  of  sin  \pnmi  motus^  as  they  were 
called  by  the  scholastic  divines]  which  proceed  from  an  evil  and  de- 
fective source  (Rom.  7:  18,  13,)  are  themselves  sinful — na^nf^axa 

That  tendency  of  our  nature  by  which  the  performaoce  of  our 
duty  is  tendered  so  difficult,  is  defective  or  wrong,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  such,  although  it  is  inherited  by  the  descendants  of  Adam 
and  is  not  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts.  For  they  were  not 
thus  created  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  but  this  depraved  ten- 
<lency  is  the  consequence  of  the  voluntary  guilt  of  our  first  parents 
in  whom,  previously  to  their  fall,  there  was  no  such  preponderant 
propensity  for  the  objects  and  pleasures  of  sense. 

XII.  Sin$  in  thought  are  crimtnaL — Although  our  sinful  desires 
may  remain  enclosed  in  the  breast,  they  are  still  charged  to  man's 
account  and  render  him  deserving  of  punishment  (im^vfiia  pro- 
duces death  ^avatog  Rom.  7:  7,  8,  10.)  There  are  also  other 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume  in  which  internal  feelings  are  de- 
clared sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment.  Rom.  1:  28—32.  G>1. 
3:  5,  6.  Gal.  &  19—21.  Matt.  5:  22. 

XIII.  Gal.  5:  17,  16,  3iom7i^— r« Jl« 7ir  im^viilav  octguog  to  do- 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh. 

XIV.  Rom.  6:  13,  19,  do  not  yield  your  members  to  sin  as 
instruments  of  unrighteousness — to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity. — 
Ephes.  2:  3. 

XV.  Rom.  7:  14,  23,  iyd  il/A^  nsngafitvog  uno  tiJi'  afia^tlav— 
6  vofiog  iv  Tolg  (aAboI  (aov  alxf*ciX6iTiCei  f46  ro)  vofitjf  rijg  dfiagxiug 
I  am  sold  under  sin — the  law  in  my  members'  brings  roe  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin. 

AVI.  1  Cor.  2:  14,  xpttx^mog  Sp^Qionog  ov  dixsra^td  tov  tw««- 
fj^arog  ToS  ^eov  *'  man  in  his  natural  state  does  Hot  believe  in  the 
gospel.*'"  See  the  explanation  of  this  passage  in  the  Dissertation  on 
the  influences  of  grace,  ^3. 

XVII.  Rom.  7:  15,  for  I  know  not  wliat  I  do-^for  that  which  I 
would,  I  do  not,  but  that  which  I  hate,  I  do. 

XVIU.    Rom.  6:  14.  8:  2.  Gal.  5:  16. 
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XIX.  Gal.  5:  17.  Rom.  6:  12,  the  Besh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit. 

XX.  Rom.  8:  13,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  by  the 
spirit,  6:  12  etc. 

XXI.  Phil.  3:  12,  13,  ovx  oti  ^*7  TiteUio}fjia$l  am  not  already 
perfect. 

XXII.  Qal.  6: 1 — 5,'  ii  doxit  ug  (x£r  npivftav$x£p)  eha$  ti,  fitiihf 
tiff  iavzov  <pgipa7t<itf  it  BLuy  one  (of  the  spiritual)  thinketh  he  is 
sometbing,  and  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself.  1  John  1:  7  etc. 
3: 1, 12.  See  on  these  passages,  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  where  the  passages  1  John  3:  6, 8  etc. 
5: 18,  which  appear  to  contradict  the  others,  are  explained.  Prov. 
%:  9,  who  can  say,  I  am  clean  from  sin  ?  Eccles.  7:  20,  thus  is 
there  not  a  just  man  on  earth  that  doeth  (exclusively)  good  and 
sinneth  not.  -      ^         ^ 

In  1  John  1:  7  etc.  2:  1,  the  expressions  ajM«praV«*v  and  ufiagtla 
{to  sin,  and  sin)  refer  to  individual  acts  of  transgression  ;  but  in  1^ 
John  3:  6,  9.. 5: 18.  3:  8,  afiapr/av  7to*ä,  afiagimveiv  (to  do  acts  of 
sin,  to  sin)  signify  a  disorderly  habit  of  life.  The  latter  passages 
probably  refer  to  the  Gnostic  morality  of  the  Cerintbians,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  soul  would,  not  have  to  account  for  the  acts  of  li- 
centiousness and  prostitution  committed  by  the  body.^ 


SECTION  LVII 

Effect  of  natural  depravity  on  our  state  in  the  future  toorld. 

The  fact  that  all  mankind  are  indiscriminately  subject  to  mortali- 
ty as  well  as  Adam  was  (^  54,)  proves,  that  though  mankind  are 
not  themselves  to  be  blamed  for  being  born  with  a  depraved  nature, 
they  are  nevertheless  regarded  as  creatures  possessed  of  a  sinful  na- 
ture (and  such  in  truth  they  are,)  and  are  subject  to  a  participation 
in  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  on  Adam.(l)  For,  the  reason 
why  all  men  must  die,  is,  because  all  are  treated  as  sinful  creatures 
(iifiagtov  Rom.  5:  12.  •§)  55.  111.  6).     Now  it  is  evident,  even  from 

ri  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  wbichj.  ably  «ipported  in  Storr'i 
work  theec  disputed  passages  are  divested  of  all  difBcully,  and  may  be  transla- 
ted thus :  Whosoever  nbideih  in  him,  liveth  not  in  sin  ;  whosoever  livelh  in  am, 
bath  not  seen  him  neither  known  liun  (1  John  3:  6.)  Who.oevor  .s  bom  of  God 
doth  not  live  in  sin ;  for  his  seed  (see  1  Fet.  1:  «3  /oraaineth  in  him  ;  and  he 
cannot  live  in  sin  because  he  is  born  of  God  (1  John  3: 9.)  We  know  that 
wboeoever  la  born  of  God,  liveth  not  in  sin  etc.  ch.  5:  lo.  »J 

45 
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4ie  diversity  between  tbe  body  and  soul  of  naan,  that  the  death  of 
the  body  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  death  of  the  soul  (Matt 
10: 528).  On  the  contrary,  the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature  ex- 
cites in  us  the  expectation  (Rom.  2:  15  etc.  ^  17,  18,  24),  that 
our  soul  will  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Moreover  it  is 
ioconsi^tent  with  tbe  holiness  and  justice  of  God  (2),  to  suppose 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  those  who  had  been  labouring  in 
this  world  to  improve  in  moral  excellence,  and  who  had  really  made 
some  small  advances  in  holiness,  to  make  still  üither  progress  in 
the  work  of  sanctiGcation ;  that  those  who  laboured  daily  to  subdue 
their  inclination  to  sin,  should  eventually  be  blotted  out  of  existence ; 
and  that  all  human  happiness  should  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  life,  in  which  tbe  prosperity  of  the  virtuous  is  often 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  wicked.  But  this  necessary  belief  in  the 
fUtore  existence  of  tbe  human  soul,  gives  rise  to  the  apprehension, 
that  just  as  the  body  is  subjected  to  mortality  on  account  of  innate 
depravity(3),  so  also  the  soul,  which  survives  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  may  likewise  be  treated  as  the  soul  of  a  sinful  creature.  Nay, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  those  who  abuse  the  gracious  influence 
of  God,  which  was  given  to  aid  them  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and 
perseveringly  obey  the  unlawful  propensities  of  their  depraved  na- 
ture, will,  on  account  of  their  depravity(4),  be  exposed  to  the  pen- 
alty of  the  divine  law.(5)  But  even  those  who  have  actually  re- 
pented and  reformed,  and  who  may  justly  entertain  pleasing  antici- 
pations of  the  salutary  effects  of  their  reformation,  can  still  not  ex- 
pect a  future  happiness  of  their  spirit,  unmingled  with  pain,  as  well 
on  account  of  their  sinful  conduct  previously  to  their  change,  as  of 
the  indolence  in  their  conflict  with  tbe  sinful  propensities  of  their 
nature  of  which  they  have  since  then  been  guHty,  unless  a  pardon 
of  their  sins  is  provided  for  them.(6)  And  even  the  souls  of  those 
who,  on  account  of  their  innate  depravity  (^  55,)  die  in  their  in- 
fancy, although  they  are  themselves  innocent,  still  participate  in 
some  degree  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Adam,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  justly  regarded  unworthy  to  be  fellow-members  of  the  society 
of  angels  and  the  just  made  perfect  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
pa^UBkers  of  the  blessedness(7)  which  they  enjoy. 
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Il^LUSTRATlONS. 

I.  Meaning  of  the  word  punUhment  as  appHtd  to  this  ttMed. 
Rom.  5: 18,  ^ig  $unixg$ftm  to  condemnation.  Tbe  meaning  of  tbe 
word  pufUshmenty  when  applied  to  tbe  sin  of  Adam  as  imputed  to 
his  posterity,  is  thus  defined  in:the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death 
of  Chrbt  (p.  585,  657 :)  '<  Punishment  does  not  in  this  instance 
signify  sufferings  which  we  have  ourselves  deserved,  but  sufferings 
which  are  entailed  upon  us  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence  on 
accouQt  of  sin."  ''  It  is  the  consequence  of  punbhment,  and  it  is 
also  itself  punishment  in  this  respect,  that  the  judge  foresaw  tlua 
consequence  and  nevertheless  decreed  the  punishment."^ 

II.  Matt.  5:  6,  blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  aqd  thirst  afttfr 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Rom.  2:  6 — 10.  2  Tbesa.  1: 
4  etc.    Tbe  first  of  these  passages  contains  an  important  evidence 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  Christ  intimates,  that  the  most 
noble  exertions  after  moral  purity  would  be  unhappy  exertions  in- 
deed, if  their  object  could  not  be  attained,  yea  if  the  possibility  of 
attaining;  it  might  not  be  supposed  to  be  secured  by  God,  who  im» 
planted  in  our  breasts  this  holy  desire.    In  the  work  De  vitft  beati," 
we  have  made  tbe  following  remarks :    "  The  constitution  of  our 
moral  nature  points  us  to  a  future  existence  of  the  soul ;    nor  can 
we  believe  that  God,  who  is  the  Instructor,  the  Father  of  our  spirifts^ 
would  sufier  all  tbe  pleasing  fruits  of  his  paternal  instruction  to  be 
buried  at  once  in  annihilation — and  nothing  but  a  belief  in  a  mond 
government  of  tbe  wqrld  and  in  the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  can 
secure  us  against  doubt»,4n  a  matter  whicfa  we  can  never  learn  from 
•the  testimony  of  our  senses."     The  evidence  derived  from  Matt.  5: 
6,  resembles  the  postulate  which  Kant  adopted  relative  to  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul :  "  Reason  requires  that  we  regard  the  perfect 
conformity  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law,  i.  e.  holiness,  as  possible  ; 
but  this  can  possibly  be  attained  only  by  a  process  of  improvement 
which  extends  into  infinity,  and  this  is  possible  only  on  the  assttmp-^ 
tion  of  an  existence  which*  is  likewise  infinite,  i.  e.  only  on  tne 
assumption  of  an  immortality." 

III.  Rom.  5:  12.  8:  10,  to  aoii*a  ve^dv  d»*  dftagtiaw  the  body 
is  dead  on  account  of  sin. 

IV,  fV.)  Naiwral  depravity  a  cause  of  our  pwsiikment, — Eph* 
2:  3,  <pva(&  rinrot  OQyijg  hy  nature  children  of  wrath.  Le  Clerc  has 
proved,'   that  q>ioig  [nature]  signifies    natural   ÜMnilties  and  di&^ 

1  lUiobardt*«  Dogmatik,  S.  653. 

9  DiMort.  de  ViU  beaU,  p.  3  tq.  Opaao.  aoad.  Vol.  II.  pt.  75.  ffL 

3  An.  crit.  Mfct.  I.  c.  7.  §  7.  Vol.  I.  p.  210. 
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positions.    The  aposde,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  not  speaking 
exclusivelj  of  the  Jews,  but,  as  Xoppe^  has  justly  remarked,Jhe 
embraces  in  the  two  expressions  vf^tig — xal  ol  Xotnol  we — and  oth- 
ers, or  the  rest,  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations.     He  must,  there- 
fore, here  refer  to  a  natural  state  which  is  common  alike  to  all  men. 
Natum  [q>vaig]  is  here  equivalent  to  flesh  [oagi]^  in  the  beginning 
of  the  veise  (^  56.  III.  1) ;   the  apostle  is  therefore  speaking  of  a 
depraved  natural  condition,  in  which  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their 
wicked  lusts,  had  sinned,  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  gratiBed  the  sinful  lusts  of  their  hearts,^  and  had  abandon- 
ed themselves  to  the  depraved  propensities  of  their  nature  so  that 
their  hearts  had  become  fleshly  {aagxiwig  Rom.  7:  14],  and  they 
fulfilled  the  will  of  the  flesh  [^^Aii/iora]^  in  their  life  and  conduct. 
Now  the  Ephesians  had  indeed  rendered  themselves  culpable  and 
obnoxious  to  punishment  ("children  of  wrath"),  by  voluntarily 
yielding  to  these  sinful  propensities  [roTg  iiu^vfilatg  tijg  aagxog]  and 
planning  their  purposes  and  actions  in  obedience  to  them  [inoiovp  ta 
&sXiifiaTaTiigaag%6gxaltäpd$ttPoic!y.]    But  the  fact,  that  their 
voluntary  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  sinfol  nature,  and  their 
living  in  accordance  with  them,  exposed  them  to  the  punishment  of 
the  divine  law,  shows  that  they  became  subjects  of  the  divine 
wrath  through  their  depraved  nature  and  the  lusts  of  it.'    Now, 
although  we  must  first  consent  to  the  sinful  dbpositions  of  our  na- 
ture, before  we  can  be  culpable,  although  the  guilt  with  which  the 
punishment  [death]  js  connected,  is  only  a  consequence  of  our  own 
consent  (James  1: 15^);  still  we  may  with  propriety  say  that  the 
sinful  propensity,  which  invites  us    to  voluntary  obedience,  and 
which,  though  through  our  own  fault,  actually  succeeds  in  every 
case  in  which  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  divine  assistance  to 
resist  it,  is  the  source  of  the  evil  which  results  from  obedience  to  its 
dictates.    It  may,  therefore,  be  said  of  the  natural  depravity  of  our 
nature,  not  that  it  is  the  exclusive  cause,  but,  in  general,  that  it  is 

I  Ezoan.  II.  ig  Epiit  ad.  £pb«a,  p.  394,  ed.  I. 

S  iv  s7rt9vfUai4  ti}s  aaotafs-^ip  i.  a.  secyndum^  oomp.  4: 17.  Heb.  10: 10,  and 
otherpaaaagea,  thaa  tha  Hab  n  Gen.  1:  26.  ^attVxa ,  iee  Schiaoanar'a  Lex.  art  «r 

8  Ir  itaQüOfnljfutm»  dveargdffjdaiy^iv  otg  r.  3,  refera  to  mx^anTolJuaa»  t.  1  ^ 
juat  aa  iff  ols  r.  %j  does  to  dfug^itug  t.  1.  See  CoDiment  on  Heb.  9:  10,  Note  e. 

4  fid  Md/ffUKga  %^  iM^tide  ttdt  vw  d^avotmy  i.  e.  rav  coftumip  ^MO^Mvr.— Thia 
ia  a  hendiadya  of  which  variooa  other  examplea  are  given  in  the  Diaaert.  de 
aenaa  vocia  nlij(f(a/*ti,  no.  60.  In  the  LXX,  Suivouu  anawera  to  2n^  (a^)Noiii. 
15:  39.  Jubw4U  «cd  o4(»|>  therefore,  here  meana  <*  aniraoa,  qui  talea  aoat, 
qaalea  natura  eaae  aolent." 

5  Thia  may  aerve  aa  a  refutation  of  Koppe 'a  remark  on  Epfaea.  9: 3  (Not.  Teat. 
Vol.  I.  p.  392),  that  9vW  doea  not  mean  innate  depravity,  becauae  an  abandoned 
life  ana  ebnd  not  are  »poken  of  in  the  context,  i.e.  volantary  acta  of  tranaf  raaaion, 
which  are  alone  dcaerving  of  paniahment. 
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the  cause  of  sia,  and  of  the  punishment  consequent  on  sin  ;  or  to 
use  the  language  of  ^the  apostle  Paul,  (Rom.  8:  2,)  that  it  is  vofiog 
xn^inaQulaq  »oi  tov'^aparov,  i.  e.  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  or,  a 
law  which  is  the  cause  of  sin  and  of  the  punishment  which  follows 
it} 

VI.  In  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  (p.  578, 
586,)  we  have  unfolded  and  dwelt  upon,  the  idea, "  that,  according 
to  die  strict  principles  of  the  divine  justice,  even  those  who  have 
repented  and  reformed,  could  not  expect  a  state  of  happiness  in  the 
future  world,  but  a  condition  approximating  nearly  to  this  life,  being 
miugled  with  pleasure  and  pain." 

VII.  See  the  Dissertation  on  the  death  of  Christ  (p.  584,  504, 
688),  where  b  this  remark  :  "  The  fact  that  little  children,  even  in 
their  most  tender  infancy,  have  a  depravity  in  them  which  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  society  of  uncorrupted,  holy  spirits  in  heaven,  is  a 
consequence  of  that  act  by  which  Adam  mined  not  only  his  awn 
sinful  nature  but  also  that  of  his  descendants."^ 


1  On  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jeeiu,  p.  644. 

P  Upon  the  important  8abject4)f  the  natural  deprayity  of  man,  ita  impatation, 
and  conaequencea,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  langaage  of 
other  high  ecclesiastical  aathoritiea.  In  the  venerable  Aogoetan  Confession, 
the  mother  symbol  of  Protestantism  (Art.  II.  de  peccati  origine),  we  read,  **  Idem 
docent,  quod  post  lapsum  Adae  omnes  homines  secundum  natoram  propagati 
BSicantar  cum  peecato,  hoc  est,  sine  metu  Dei,  sine  fidocia  erga  Deum,  et  cum 
ooDcapiscentia,  qoodque  hie  morbus,  seu  yitiom  originis  yere  sit  peccatnm^ 
damnaos  et  afferens  nunc  quoque  aeternam  mortem  bis  qui  non  renascantnr  per 
Baptiamom  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.*'  i.  e.  We  teach  that  after  the  hW  of  Adam, 
all  men  who  are  naturally  born,  Are  bom  in  sin, that  is,  born  .with  eyil  desires, 
aad  without  tho  fear  of  Crod,  and  without  faith  in  him  etc.  See  also  Dr.  Loch- 
man's  History  etc.  of  Lutheran  Church,  printed  at  Harrisburg,  1818. 

Or.  Mosheim  (Elementa  Theol.  Dog.  Vol.  I.  p.  540)  says  **  Haec  corruptio 
natorae  noetrae,  tametsi  Inyoluntaria  sit,  et  a  parentibus  nostris  in  nos  deriyata, 
oobif  tamen  in  foro  diyino,  tanquam  peccatum,  impotatur. '  Quare  si  nullum 
aliud  accederet  peccatum,  propter  banc  ipsam  corruptionem  nos  poenisdiyinis 
obDozii  essemus,  i.  e.  this  deprayity  of  our  nature,  although  it  is  inyoluntary 
in  us,  and  deriyed  from  our  first  parents,  is  neyertheless  imputed  to  uses  sin  in 
the  chancery  of  heayen.  Wherefore,  if  no  other  sin  were  added,  we  should  be 
exposed  to  diyine  punishments  on  account  of  this  deprayity  itself." 

The  sentiments  of  the  diyines  of  New  England  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
eitractfrom  Dr.  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitorians  etc.  (p.  44,  45).  "  On  this  partiop 
alar  point  our  opinions  have  ollen  been  misrepresented.  We  are  said  to  hold  that 
God  dooms  a  to&o/e  race  of  ianoeetU  creatures  to  destruction,  or  considers' them  all  as 
desenrin^  destruction,  for  the  sin  of  one  man.  Now,  when  I  examine  tho  respecta- 
ble writmgs  of  the  earlier  CaWinists  generally,  on  tho  subiect  of  original  sin,  I 
6nd  nothing  that  resembles  such  a  statement  as  this.  It  is  true,  exceptionable 
iaoguage  has  in  some  instances  been  used  ;  and  opinions  which  I  should  think 
erroneous,  hay«  sometimes  been  entertained  on  this  subject.  But  the  Orthodox 
in  Sew  England,  at  the  present  day,  are  not  chargeable  with  the  same  fault.-— 
Tke  imputation  if  Adam*s  sin  to  his  posterity,  \n  any  sense  which  those  words 
naturally  and  properly  convey,  is  a  doctrine  which  toe  do  not  believe.  If  any  shall 
ny,  that  '*  for  God  to  giye  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to 
them,  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  I  should  not  object  to  such  an  imputation. — 
Bot  the  word  imputation  has,  in  my  view,  been  improperly  used  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  nas  occasioned  annecessary  perplexity.      S.] 
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SECTION   LVIIL 

The  magnitade  of  that  misery^  which  those  who  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  propensities  of  their  sinful  nature,  entail  upcm  them- 
selves, is  evident  from  the  description  of  the  lot  which  awaits  the 
wicked  in  the  future  world.  We  are  told  that  severe  punishments 
await  them(l);  punishments  which  consist  partly  in  the  consequen- 
ces that  naturally  and  necessarily  folbw(2)  a  life  of  servitude  to  sin, 
and  partly  in  such  external  evils  as  the  God  and  Judge  of  the  hu- 
man family  shall  see  fit^  voluntarily  (3)  and  by  bis  omnipotence,  to 
inflict(4).  The  latter  (positive)  punishments  include  the  separation 
from  all  holy  beings  and  a  union  with  wicked  spirits(5),  being  sit- 
uated in  a  mournful  atid  unhappy  place(6),  a  constitution  of  our 
body  adapted  to  suffer  pain(7),  the  body  being  either  raised(8) 
from  the  dead,  or  (in  the  case  of  those  then  yet  living)  transformed 
by  the  divine  omnipotence  (^  61,65.  111.  7)  (9.)  The  final  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  will,  indeed,  not  begin  until  the  awfu](10)  day 
of  judgment;  but  their  punishment,  in  general,  begins  immediately 
at  their  departure  from  this  life(ll,)  and  will  never  tenmnate 
through  all  etemity.(I2) 

Illustrations. 

L  The  punishment  of  the  wicked. — Luke  16:  23,  o  nXovawg 
vnaQxtov  tv  ßaaavoig  the  rich  man  being  in  torments.  Matt.  525: 46, 
dmievaovTM  cig  nokaijtv  atoiviav  they  shall  depart  into  everlasting 
punishment.  2  Cor,  5:  10.  2  Thess.  1;  6,  8.  Rom.  2:  5,  6,  8,  9, 
Ting  nn^OfAiPO^  r^  ad^xttf  ^vfAog  xai  o^yn'  ^ITxifiguai  attvox^^ 
fnl  niaav  y)vxv^  itp^goinov  jov  xaxigyaCoftivov  ro  tuxxov  to  them 
that  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath  ;  tribulation  and 
angüish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.  Heb.  10:  27, 
nvgog  CrjXog,  ia^inp  fiikXovjog  tovg  t)7i«i^avt/otv  a  fiery  zeal  that  shall 
devour  the  adversaries.  Comp.  v.  29,  31.  6:  2.  ^  The  «expressions 
"zeal"  "  and  wrath  of  God,''  W^off,  Cofiog,  a()yij,  signify  nothing 
else  but  the  just  punishments  of  God,  which  he  inflicts  upon  the  wick- 
ed (^  24.)  Thus  in  Rom.  2:  5,  "wrath"  b  used  in  connexion  with 
"  righteous  judgment  of  God,"  ofyij— A»a«oxp*ai«  OioS  ;  and  in 
Heb.  10: 29,  the  expression  "  fiery  zeal"  is  explained  by  the  word 
"  punishment,"  t^fiofQlag^  and  by  the  phrase  "  hands  of  the  living 
God,"  X^^9^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Cwftog, "  the  puni^ve  omnipotence  of  CSod.*** 

1  Sae  note  y,  on  thi«  pamge,  in  the  Comment,  on  Hebrewi . 
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As  death  is  the  prominent  a^d  most  evident  punishment  which  be« 
falls  depraved  man  in  this  world,  this  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
wiiole  punishment  to  which  he  is.subjected  in  the  present  world,  as 
well  as  that  which  awaits  the  impenitent  in  the  world  to  come.-— ^ 
Thus  it  b  called  deaths  and  by  other  names  equivalent  to  it.  Matt. 
10:  23,  anoiUia  destruction,  <'  to  be  destroyed  in  hell."  John.  3: 
15, 17,  tliat  be  (the  believer)  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  have 
eternal  life.  Fbil.  3:  19,  whose  end  b  destruction.  2  Thess.  1:  9, 
oii&gog,  ruin,  '*  everlasting  ruin."  1  Thess.  5:  3,  **  sudden  rum 
Cometh,  upon  them."  1  Tin^-  6:  9.  Gal.  6:  8,  f  ^opo,  from  the  flesh 
shall  reap  corruption.  John  8:  51,  ^ipaiog^  death,  ''  shall  never 
see  death."  John  11:  26,  shall  never  die.  6:  50.  That  part  of  the 
future  punishment  which  the  wicked  shall  sufier  after  the  resurrec- 
tion ^od  tiaosformation  of  their  bodies  and  the  awful  judgment  of 
the  world,  is  designated  by  the  peculiar  name  of  **  the  second 
death,"  ievt^gog  ^avazog.  Thus  the  expression  is  used  in  Rev. 
20: 14,  (where,  accordingly,  are  also  mentioned  the  judgment  of 
the*  world  (v.  12,  13)  and  the  general  resurrection,)  aud  in  21;  8, 
30: 6.  2:  11.  The  origin  of  this  last  name  seems  to  be  derived 
from  this  circuiustance :  at  the  time  of  the  general  resurrection  and 
final  judgment,  a  new  life  will  indeed,  begin,  which  is  opposed  to 
death  in  as  far  as  tht^t  consists  in  a  separation  of  soul  and  body.-:- 
But  this  new  exbtence  will  not,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  deserve 
the  name  of  life,  for  the  re-union  of  soul  and  body  in  them  is  a  new 
death,  a  death  of  soul  and  body,  xaj  tffvxn^  »€ii  amfiaxoi  djtoiXiiu. 
Matt.  10:  28. 

II.  See  Eckermann's  Comp.  Theolog.  Christianae  Theoreticae, 
p*  184 ;  and  Steinbart's  System  of  the  pure  doctrine  concerning 
the  utmost  possible  happiness,  as  taught  by  Cbristiapity,  ^  81,  No. 
5.  p.  201  etc. 

III.  Th€  punishments  termed  positivc,  are  not  therefore  mere- 
ly arbitrary, --^1%  has  been  proved  that  the  existence  of  positive 
paaishmeDts,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  vice,  must  be  admitted.^  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  positive  punishments  are  merely  arbitrary.  For,  not  to 
mention  the  beneOcial  influence  which  the  example  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  may  exert  on  the  more  obedient  subjects  of 
God;  some  of  the  positive  punishments,  such  as  the  separation  of 
the  good  from  the  wicked,  are  even  necessary  in  order  that  the  bles- 
sedness of  the  righteous  may  be  perfect.  Nay,  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  would  be  still  greater,  if  they  were  totally  abandoned  to  the 

I  Platt'i  Ma^.  Vol.  11.  No.  6.  "  Examination  of  a  new  Theory  of  rewards 
tod  ponishments,"  in  rafbtation  of  Abicht  and  Eckermann,  who  aaaert, "  that 
ettefBtl  rata  ca&  navef  be  regardaA  at  the  ponialinitnt  of  gtaitV* 
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inordinate  passioris  of  each  other,  if  they  were  entirely  given  up  to 
the  natural  effects  of  these  passions,  and  were  not  in  some  degree 
restrained  by  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  by  the  other  punishments  which  they  endure.^ 

IV.  Matt.  10:  28,  tov  dwafnevov  yfvxfjv  Mal  oaifia  mtoXioai  h 
yiivpfi  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  jmd  body  in  hell.    2  Thess. 

,  1:  9y'dlxTjv  thovatp-^äno  tfjg  do^fjg  t^g  iaxvog  avtov  (so.  xvglov) 
they  shall  suffer  punishment — far  from  the  glory  of  his  power.  See 
also  Heb.  10:  31.  111.  I. 

V.  The  wicked  will  dwell  together  ^  separated  from Jhe  righfe^ 
ous. — ^Luke  1 6:  26,  xaofAU  fitya  iazi^g^xzai  fiera^v  i^fiM  *al  vfiiv 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  us  and  you ;  so  that  they  that  would 
pass  from  here  to  you,  cannot ;  neither  can  they  from  thence,  pm 
to  us.  Luke  13:  28,  vfiSg  ixßuXXoiifvovg  eim  {ifjg  ßaGiktlag  tfop 
nvpapwv)  you  being  cast  out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  8: 
IS,  oi  vloitijgßaaiXtiag  ixßXrj^tioovtair  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  cast  out.  Matt.  13:  40 — 43,  48,  50,  oi  SyyeXoi  avkXe^ovaip  h 
tfjg  ßaoiXilag  avtov  itivxa  rd  axavdaXa  xal  tovg  noiovvzag  jijv 
avO(Aiav — iitipoQiova^  tovg  Ttovtjgovg  ix  fitaov  toiv  SixatöÜp  the  angels 
will  gather  together  all  that  offend,  and  those  that  do  evil — they 
shall  separate  the  wicked  from  the  midst  of  the  just.  Matt.  25:  32 
—34,  41,  aq)og$H  avxovg  an  aXXriX(ov  {d  viog  tov  av&pdnov)  (the 
Son  of  man)  shall  separate  them  from  one  another.  Rev.  22: 14, 15, 
ijcti  (liig  n6X(0}g)'-nag  d  g>$Xmv  xal  noimv  xpivSog  >vithout  the  city  is 
every  one  'that  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie.  See  also  Rev.  21:  8.  20: 
15,  20. 

VI.  In  Luke  16:  28,  the  state  of  the  wicked  is  called  ronogtvi^ 
ßaoavov  place  of  torment.  Matt.  25:  Al^nogtv^o^t  an  tfnov — tig  to 
nvg  to  aiiiviov  depart  from  me— into  everlasting  fire.  Mark  9:  44, 
46,  48,  n  yuvva  tovnvgog,  onov — into  the  hell  of  fire,  where  (their 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.)  The  mournful  na- 
ture of  the  residence  of  the  wicked,  is  described  by  various  figura- 
tive expressions  :  '^  outer  darkness — I  am  tormented  in  this  flame — 
fiimace  of  fire — unquenchable  fire,  where  their  worm  dieth  not— 
the  blackness  of  darkness — shall  be  tormented  in  fire  and  brimstone 
— and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth — ^the  lake  of  fire  that 
burneth  with  brimstone."  Matt.  8:  12.  22:  13.  25:  30,  oxotog 
ilmtQOv.  Luke  16:  24,  odwcHfta^  iv  rtj  qXoyl  taitri,  (comp.  Mitt 
25: 4i.)  Matt.  13:  50,  42,  xafiivog  tov  nvgog,  Mark  9:  43-;-48,  nvp 
"aßiotov,  onov  d  axciXtj^  dvtwp  Di;  tiXtvif,    Jude  13.  Cdqog  tov 

oxotovg.  Comp.  Rev.  14:  10,  11,  ßaaapia^ria(ta$  ip  nvgt  xal  ^eita^ 
xal  d  xanpog  tov  ßaaapiofiov  avt£p  apaßatPH.  10:  20,  XliAVti  nvgog 
na$o/iipfl iif ^tm.    20:14.  21:8.     The  figure  by   which  bell  is 

1  Se«  Jacobi's  ReflMtions  on  tbe  wiia  purpocM  of  Qod,  Pt.  I.  p  19S ;  anil  the 
Buy  ud  Mtisfiietory  pr oofof  tht  eziitonoo  of  God  and  troth  of  Roligion,  p.  22S. 
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represented  as  burmng  with  fire  and  brimstone,  seems  to  be  taken 
bom  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;^  as  well  as  that  of  their 
^'  smoke  a3oeDdiQg»"  Let  the  reader  comiwreReT.  14: 10, 1 1  with 
Gen.  19:  24,  S8*  To  this^  coincidence  of  the  description  of  future 
punishments,  in  the  Revehttion/with  the  puniriiment  of  Sodom  and 
Gom€Nrrah,  Peter  perhaps  alludes,  when  he  says,  (S  Pet.  Sh  6,) 
'^God  punished  theeities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  with  destruction 
by  fire,  and  thus  gave  a  monitonr  example  to  ail  the  wicked." 

Still,  that  eveq  this  abode  of  wretchedness,  this  very  miserable 
part  of  the.universe,  in  which  the  widced  shall  dwell,  is  not  totally 
excluded  from  die  influence  of  the  boundless  goodness  of  God  (Ps. 
145:  9,  10,)  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  mournful 
abode,  the  situation  of  some  is  more  tolerable  than  thai  of  others ; 
for  we  are  told  (Matt  11:  22, 24)  that  the  lot  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
will  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  that  of  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida ;  and  (Luke  12:  48)  that  he  who  knew  not  his  mas- 
ter's will,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  For,  as  the  future  state 
of  each  individual,  will  be  in  exact  accordance  with  his  conduct  in 
this  life,  it  is  evident,  that  just  as  there  are  various  gradations*  of 
guilt,  there  roust  be  a  great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  future  punish- 
ment.' *'  That  each  one  may  receive  according  to  the  things  done 
in  the  body— «-he  shall  give  unto  each  one  according  to  his  work—« 
who  wiH  render  unto  every  one  according  to  his  deeds^— whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap-^he  that  doeth  wrong,  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  his  wrong."  2  Cor.  5:10,  fya  sco/u/o^r«* 
Ixaotog  ta  did  roi;  onifiotog.  Matt  25:  4St*  16:27,  «aTcir^y  ngJifiv 
uvfov  dnod^ioii  inaomf.  Rom.^9:  6,  »tfza  xa  i(^a  avtov.  Gal.  6:  7^ 
5  ydgjmv  onitQfi  am^gfiinos,  tovto  nal  ^iglae*.  Col.  3: 25,  o  ad$x£p 
»OfiuTrai  oi^dixfjat. 

VII.  John  5:  29,  oi  to  tjpaüka  ngiiavttg  {ixnogivaopxai)  itg 
avdataaiir  xgiaiag  tbey  that  have  don^  evll*shall  come  forth  to  the 
resurrection  of  damnation. 

VIII.  John  5:  28.  Acts  24:  15.  Rev.  20:  12,  13.  ^ 

IX.  Acts  26:  8,  zi  umatov  xglvttai  nag'  vfup^  d  6  ^tog  tovg 

1  ^ee  Diraeit.  de  Epist.  catbol.  note  63. 

S  Matt.  5:  22,  IWo^off  r^  ttgian—rf  awtS^i^^ttg  rrjv  yievrop  tov  irvg6Q.  In 
the  Dissert,  in  Librot  h'istoricoe  N.  T.  p.  23,  the  first  two  of  these  expressiont 
are  explained  as  meaai9g  two  different  degrees  of  futOfepuniabment,  according 
to  the  di^Terent  degrees  uf  guilt.  Bat  the  2d  and  3d  are  explained  as  the  same 
degree ;  because  no  diffbrenee  can  be  assigned  as  existing  between  the  words 
^cow  tmd/uogi;  and  consequently,  none  between  the  degrne  of  guilt,  the  pun- 
ishment of  which  is  expressed  in. the  3d  and  3d  phrases.  ^Evoxoc _^owt^^i*ff  pn 
similis  est  hominibuM  synedrio  obnoziU.  The  last  expression,  ^o'xof  sis  ri/t^  yi^vratf 
ro«  9v^deserrin|  fntnre  punishment,  describes  the  grade  of  punishmtnt 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Qrti  and  second  clauses. 

a  Lake  12:  47,  48,  iagfjonm  nMdt-'oliyai.  Matt.  11:  20—84.  Rom.  8:9.— 
See  Reinherd*s  Dogmatik,  p.  096. 
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Pi%eoig  ifit^i  ^by  should  it  be  thought  %  thing  jßcmüM^  ibat 
God  should  raise  the  dead.  JohQ  5: 2L 

X.  Mark  8: 38,  o  vlig  tt^v  m^^mov  tnatnfvv^iiß^tm^  «vror 
the  Son  of  man  shall  he  ashained  of  him.  Luke  12:  9,  mopn«^ 
aircM  ip<in$öv  rmtf  iffihav  roii  ^eoi;  shall  be  denied  before  the 
«Dgelsof  God. 

XI.  Tluptmukm^i  of  the  wicked,  begins  immediately  after 
their  death. — Luke  16:  22 — 25,  and  it  came  to  pass^  that  the  mor 
man  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  info  Abraham's  bosom*  The 
rich  roan  also  died,  and  was  buried.  And  iq.  .Hades  (the  place  of 
departed  spirits)  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  lonnents,  and  saw 
Abraham  a&r  ofi^  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom ;  and  he  cried,  and 
)»aid>  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that 
be  may  dip  the  tip  of  bis  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for 
I  am  tormented  in  this  flame.  Comp.  v.  28.  From  verses  22  and 
28,  we  must  conclude  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  (Hke  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed)  will  commence  immediately  after  death. 
This  inference  is  the  more  legitimate,  as  the  evident  scope  of  the 
whole  parable  is  to  describe  the  lot  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
after  death  .'^ 

XII.  The  pmishwunts  of  the  wicked  are  etemaL — ^They  are 
described  as  ^'everlasting  ptinbhment,"  in  oipposition  to  '^  everlast- 
ing life'' — and  '^  unquenchable  fire,"  Matt.  25:  46,  xokia^g  uaip*ag, 
— Mark  9:  44--48.  Matt.  3: 12:  ml^  Saßsatov.  In  reference  to 
the  first  of  these  passages  it  must  be.  remarked,^  that  even  if  the 
WGvrd  aimtas  eternal,  in  itself  considered,  could  be  taken  ki  a  limit- 
ed sense,  it  could  not  in  this  application^  have  been  understood  ia 
any  other  sense  than  as  meaning  an  absolute  eternity,  for  Josephos 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  eternity  of  hell  torments  was  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  [atdiog  tifi^gia,  n^ngiai  ddii- 
Itmtot]^  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  btimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  degrees  of  future  punishment,  certainly  does  not  authorize,  us  in 
denying  their  eternal  duration.^ 

[To  the  above  texts  might  be  added  many  others,  in  which  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment  is  either,  expressly  taught  or  evidently 
implied« 

1.  Those  in  which  it  is  called  by  othet  terms,  with  the  epithet 
eternal  aimvtog  or  atdiog  added.— Matt.  18:  8,  wherefore,  if  thy 

1  Diuert.  de  Viu  Beau  post  mortem  p.  21'. 
s  Diiliert.  I.  in  Lib.  hist.  N.  t.  p..41.^ 

3  Reiiihard'6  Dogmatik,  §  196,  No.  4. 

4  Moras*  £pit.  Theol.  ehrtst.  Pt.  VII.  §  11 ;  and  Dr.  Mark,  On  tbt  noraaaon- 
ableneifi  of  some  of  the  dootrioea  of  tha  oaorcb,  p.  199. 
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bad  Ol"  thy  foot rasnare  tbee^ est  h  oflf  aad  cast  it  fioiB  tbaa;  k  k 
better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  lame  or  a  cripple«  than  iiaving  two 
heads  or  two  feet,  to  lie  oast  into  c?erlastiog  6re.  See  ebo  v.  9* 
IK:  4,  dM»  shall  he  say  akM>  to  tbem  oo  the  left  band,  depart  frooi 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  ,his 
aagels.  Dan.  12:  2,  and  many  of  them  that  slee^  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  diall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  (filbSy— a<aiv«9p)  life,  and 
some  to  everlasting  contempt.  2  Tbess.  1:  9,  who  shall  be  punished 
with  everiasting  destruction,  far  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  ^ory  of  his  power.  Jude  6,  and  the  angels  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  ever- 
lasting (atdiO^)  chains,  in  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  V.  7,  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  about  them, 
—are  set  forth  for  an  example,  sufibripg  the  vengeance  of-  eternal 
Gre.  V.  13,  (tbey  are)  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  forever  («V  tov  amva,) 

2.  The  texts  in  which  the  tormenis  of  the  wkked  are  said  to  en- 
dure  for  ever  and  ever,  us  tovg  aiwvag  twv  ttmvwp, — Rev.  14:  11, 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever  (through 
the  eternity  of  eternities).  20:  10,  and  they  shall  be  tormented  day 
add  night  for  ever  and  ever  (through  the  etemjty  of  eternities). 

That  this  mode  of  expression  is  applied  to  designate  an  absolute 
eternity,  the  reader  may  easily  be  convinced  by  referring  to  the 
text3  in  which  the  same  Greek  phrase  is  used  ;  such  as  Ckd.  1:  5. 
2  Tim.  4:  18.  Phü.  4:  20.  Heb.  13r21.  1  Pet.  4:11.  5: 11.  Rev. 
1:6.  5:13.  7:12.  1:  18. 

3.  Those  passages  in  which  the  eternity  of  heaven  and  hell  is 
contrasted. 

The  etemitv  of  heaven  is  admitted,  and  these  texts,  amonjg 
others,  are  referred  to  for  proof.  If,  then«  tbey  prove  eternity 
when  applied  to  heaven,  they  must  necessarily  do  the  same  if  ap^ 

J  lied  to  hell,  in  the  same  manner,  and  often  even  in  the  same  verse, 
latt.  25:  46,  and  these  (the  wicked)  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punbbment,  but  the  righteous  into  everlasting  life.  Dan.  12:  2, 
and  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  shall  awake^ 
some  to  everiasting  life,  ana  some  to  everlasting  contempt. 

4.  Those  texts  which  affirm  their  eternity  negatively  by  denying 
that  they  will  have  any  end.  Mark  9:  43,  and  if  thy  hand  ensnare 
thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  maimed  into  life,  than 
having  two  hands  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  shall  never 
be  quenched,  v.  44,  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
qaenched.  v.  45,  and  if  thy  foot  ensnare  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  bet- 
ter for  thee  to  enter  lame  into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast 
into  heD,  into  the  fire  that  shall  oever  be  quenched,  v«  46,  whera 
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their  worm  diedi  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched«  ▼.  48,  and  if 
thine  eye  ensnajre  thee,  plncic  it  out ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  one  eye,  than  hayuff  two  eyes  to  be 
oast  into  liell-fire ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not 
quenched.    S.] 
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BOOK    IIL 


OF   CREATED   RATIONAL   BEINGS. 


PART  XL— OF  MAN- 


SECTION  IL 

Of  THC  PBOTISIONS  Of  GOD  rOR  TRE  SJkLVATION  Of  flX^LEK  HAH. 

^  59.     Plan  for  the  Sahaiwn  of  man  through  Christ. 

As  all  men  were  iavolved  in  miseryj  without  their  &ult,  by  the 
an  of  ooe  man  (^  55-— 57);  God  was  induced(i)  mercifuU7(S)  to 
opeD(3)  a  way  of  salvation  for  all  men,  without  their  merit»  by  the 
num  Jesus  Chri8t(4).    Rom.  5:  12—19. 

Illustrations. 

I.  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  also  came  the  r^rrection 
of  the  dead. — 'For  if  through  the  offence  of  one,  many  have  died; 
much  more  have  the  grace  and  gift  of  God,  through  the  grace  of 
the  one  man,  J^us  Christ,  abounded  unto  the  many.  1  Cor.  15: 
21,  inndii  81  av^gwnov  6  ^apoxog,  Hotl  di  av0g(onov  ivaaxaotg 
vixfiv.  Rom.^:  15, 17,^  f/  Tcji  top  (»fog  nagmttoftau  oi  nolXol^ 
inti^apov^  noXk($  fiiXXov  ij  X^giQ  tov  ^60v  ico^ )/  drngta  iv  x^9^^*  ^V 
tov  ivog  av^Qcinov  Irioov  Xptatov  iig  rot)^  TtoXXovg  ineoioaivoi* 

IL  Tit.  3:4,  5,5  XQV^^^^  f^^«^  ipiXav^pwtla ^inapopti  roi; 
coitrigog  ifficSy  ^«ot^icoro  roV  avTOv  Baop  iowaiPi^ftSgiht  kindness 
and  philanthropy  of  God  our  Saviour  appeared — according  to  his 
mercy  be  saved  us.    Epbes.  2:  4.  1  Pet.  1:  3. 
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III.  On  the  subject  of  the  suitableness  of  the  plan  of  salvatbn 
to  fallen  man,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  work  on  the 
OInect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  633—640,  659,  612. 

IV.  Christ  is  therefore  the  Restorer  and.  as  it  were,  the  second 
Father  of  the  human  family.  .Rom.  5:  14,  Adifi  iox^  tvnog  tou 
fiäXortog,  Adam  is  a  type  of  him  who  was  to  come.  1  Cor.  15: 
45,  47,  49,  0  taxat^q  'uidifi-^  Stvtt^og  a^^pmnog  the  last  Adam 
—the  second  man. 


SECTION   LX. 


Magnitude  and  nature  ofthat  hcg^ness  which  we  obtain  through 
Chritt-^the  state  of  the  Me9§ed  ünmediatefy  after  death. 

Great  and  exalted  indeed  b  the  blessedness(l)  which  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  6od(2)  has  appointed  for  unfortunate  man.  Efcu 
death  itself,  which  has  been  entailed  on  all  men  through  the  medi- 
um of  our  natural  depi:avity(3),  is,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  no  longer  a  punishment(4),  but  becomes  a  blessing  to  U5.(5) 
Death  therefore  is  stripped  of  its  melancholy  aspect(6),  and  is,  in 
truth,  to  the  immorta](7)  spirit,  the  beginning  of  real  life.(8)  For 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  body(9),  the  disencumbered 
spirit  may  be  liberated(lO)  from  all  evil(ll),  and  may  be  transfer- 
red into  the  actual  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures,  of  which,  in  the 
present  life,  he  was  permitted  to  have  only  a  remote  prospectire 
view.(12) 

Illüstbations. 

I.  The  future  blessedness  of  the  christian,  is  termed  *^  llie 
glory  (in  the  presence)  of  God — to  reign  in"  life — ^the  glorious  Hbcr^ 
tyof  the  children  of  God — the  riches  of  the  glorious  inheritance  of 
his  saints — an  eternal  weight  of  glory-— so  great  a  salvation — ^the 
greatest  and  most  precious  promises.^  Rom.  5:  2,  io^a  ^^ov  v. 
17,  ij  C^y  ffaaiXivmf.Jd:  18^^21^  iXtvd^jgla  r^g  doitjg  rcuy  xi^voip  rov 
dfou.  Epn.  1;  18,  nkoSTOgTfjgdoiiig  xfjg  xl^^vofiiag  «V  uytotg.  Col. 
1: 27.  2  Cor.  4:  17,  oiiiMv  ßigog  dortig.  2  Theas.  1: 10.  Üeh.  2: 3. 
v^Xixavr^  amiigla^  v.  57-lü.  2  Pet.  1:  4,  fifytata^  nwLxliiw  eumf^A- 

flOf«. 
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II.  Eph.  2:  4f  5,  7,  nokXn  a^mxn  whov  {&^ovh^vnigßHim^ 
jdoitos  x^9*^^^  aviQv^  the  great  love  of  G€>d — the  ezoMdinf  rieb- 
es  of  his  grace.  1 :  6>  deS«  tiig  x^^Qg  «v?^i/  bis  glorious  graee.  v. 
14.  a  Thess.  2:  16. 

III.  I  Cor.  15:  21.  Rom.  5:  12.  8:  10. 

IV»  Rom.  8:  l^Z^oviivpvwMutuugiftntoigi^  X.  L  there  1» 
aoir  no  oondemnation  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  5;  16—- 
18.    See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ.  ^ 

V.  Rom.  8:  28,  to7g  ayanciaiTOP  ^iov  ni^ta  avptgyii  §ig  ij^a^ 
%iv^  to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good.  ?. 
35,  38.  Phil.  1:  21,  £>oJro  inQdapM  lUf^g  for  me  to  die  is  gain. 
V.  23.  2  Cor.  5:  8,  iiSoMovfUv  ftalkoif  ikihfftiioM  in  reJ  otifiittogwe 
wish  rather  to  depart  from  the  body. 

VI.  John  8:  51.  11:  26,  o  mativnw  iig  ifti  fni  inoOmvff  iigw¥ 
«Mva,  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.  6:  50. 

VII.  Luke  20:  38,  ^tog  oSn  dan  tcSv  vixgwv  iXXu'Cdvtuv  God 
is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

VIIL  In  the  Dissertation  *'  Concerning  the  state  of  the  blessed 
after  death,"  ^^  2,  it  is  remarked  that  the  verse,  Rom.  8:  10, 
to  ifrnfiatiugo»,  JO  dinvevfiaCoifi,  the  body  is  dead,  but  the  spirit 
is  alive,  refers  to  the  state  of  the  soul  of  the  true  Christian  between 
death  and  the  resurrection. 

IX.  iSSra^e  of  the  blessed  between  death  and  judgn^ent. — That 
their  blessedness  begins  immediately  after  death,  is  proved  in  the 
Dissertation  just  alluded  to,  ^  1.  III.  from  the  following  considera- 
tioBs: — 1.  According  to  Phil.  1:21,  Paul  considered  death  as 
gain ;  and  in  the  2dd  verse  be  expressly  places  this  gain  in  a  closer 
union  with  Christ  avv  Xg^artf  eiput ;  Rud  in  2  Cor.  5:8,  the 
phrases  "to  depart  from  the  body"  and  "Jo  be  at  home  with  the 
Lord,''  Mrjfifjaai  in  xov  adficttog — ivdiifitjaai  itgog  top  nvgio»,  are 
combined  together. — 2.  The  multitude  represented  in  Rev.  7:  9, 
etc.  as  praising  God,  were  spirits  of  the  dead  anterior  to  the  resur- 
rection.— 3.  Agreeably  to  Luke  16:  22,  25, 28,  the  blessedness  of 
the  righteous  will  begin  immediately  after  death.  Comp.  ^  58,  111. 
10.  The  blessedness  of  the  righteous  before  the  resurrection  and 
after  that  event  does  not  indeed  differ  in  kind,  and  they  are  both 
described  alike  in  the  New  Testament  (see  Rev.  7:  9 — 13,  17,  and 
21:  4.  22:  3-*-5 ;)  but  their  happiness  is  increased  by  their  reunion 
with  a  more  perfect  body  and  oy  their  honourable  acquittal  at  the 
final  judgment.  But  that  the  human  soul  should  be  incapable  of  ac- 
tivity without  the  body,  can  never  be  proved. 

A.  The  sufferings  of  the  righteous  terminate  toith  the  present 
It/e. — In  Rom.  8:  18,  it  is  said,  tbat^  these  sufferings  refer  only  to 
the  present  time,  ra  noihjiiora  tov  vv»  nuH^v  ;  and  in  1  Pet.  5c  9, 
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that  tbey  befiil  those  brethren  only  who  are  in  this  worid^  ip  T(f 
mi^iitf  äkhpownu  and  not  the-others,  the  citizens  of  heaven.  Heb. 
12:  93.  Thus  also  in  other  passages  these  afflictions^  are  described 
as  very  short ;  they  are  called^  *^  our  present  light  afflictions" — 
"  temporary" — "  for  a  season  ye  grieve"—"  ye  suffer  awhile."  2 
Cor.  4:  17,  to  nttgautlna  ikatpgov  t^g  ^Xlyfiatg  47/iaiK  v.  18,  n^64h 
Mttipa.  1  Pet  1:  6^  oliyop  Xvn^OiPtef.  5:  10,  oUyop  ita&optfg.  Heb- 
12: 10,  ngog  okiyag  ^(ligag  nailkve^  vfiSg.  In  this  place,  0  ii  {uvqw) 
mu9t  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

XI.  Seane  subject  ccm^ntiei/.«— Lazarus  in  bis  life  time  received 
evil ;  but  now  he  is  comforted — ;the  Lord  will  deliver  roe  from 
every  evil  work-^-God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  fix>m  their  eyes — 
no  beat  shall  fail  upon  them.  Luke  16:  25,  AuCctgog  h  ? ^  Co»^  %i 
9ca».a  anüaßj^,  vVp  nagaxaXsTvai,  2  Tim.  4: 18,  ^ua$xalfAt  6  nvgiog 
ano  noLVtog  ig^oy  nowr^gov.  Heb.  13: 3.  Rev.  7:  17,  ^iaUi^ffi  6  ^fog 
naif  dantgvov  ano  tcüi*  oqi^aXfAviy  uiimv.  v.  16,  oidi  nav  »avfim  niati 
in  auTovg.  "  Heat"  xav/na  is  used  to  express  sufferings  in  general.^ 
All  evidence  for  the  necessity  of  pain,  in  order  by  contrast  to  height- 
en the  value  of  subsequent  pleasure,  is  derived  from  the  e^iperience 
in  temporal  and  transient  objects,  which  are  essentially  different 
from  the  unchangeable  blessings  of  heaven ;  or,  at  least,  from  ex- 
periende  made  in  circumstances  totally  different  from  those  of  our 
future  state .^  To  the  position,  that  the  blessed  will  be  liberated 
from  all  pain  immediately  after  death,  it  cannot  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection, that  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  will  be  much  augmented 
at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  (^  61,  65;)  and  that,  as  well  pre- 
viously to  the  resurrection,  as  after  it,  there  will  be  various  grades 
t)f  happiness.  For  although  the  possibility  of  increase  in  happiness, 
presupposes  that  it  was  not  perfect  before,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  imperfection  wasconibined  with  unpleasant  feelings.  For 
the  present  enjoyment  of  happiness  may  have  the  efiect  to  render 
the  expectation  of  its  future  augmentation,  not  an  impatient,  but  a 
pleasing  and  confident  expectation  which  shall  enhance  the  value 
of  our  present  enjoyment.  Similar  to  this  will  be  the  progressive 
improvement  in  moral  excellence  in  the  world  to  come  (^  62.)  In 
this  case  also  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
moral  attainments  will  be  enhanced  by  the  expectation  of  future 
growth  in  virtue,  and  will  at  least  never  be  disturbed  by  reproaches 
of  conscience  for  neglect  of  duty.  No  blessed  spirit  will  be  dis- 
satisfied at  not  having  yet  attained  the  highest  degree  of  moral  per- 
fection, but  will  much  rather  rejoice  at  his  regular  and  constant 
ascent  from  one  grade  of  moral  perfection  to  another.     Finally,  the 

1  DiMert.de  ViU  BeaU,  Note  37.  Bed.  14: 97.  June«  1: 11. 
a  On  tlw  Object  of  the  death  of  Chriit,  p.  587. 
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disapprotMitioD  of  the  sins  of  our  present  .life,  will  be  divested  of 
paioy  by  our  iucfeased  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  Redeemer 
and  his  merits ;  so  that  our  CQn6dence  in  divine  grace  will  render 
that  penitent  recollection  rather  pleasing  than  painful.^ 

XII.  In  2  Cor.  5:  6—8,  the  "  being  absent  from  the  Lord" 
during  our  residence  in  the  body,  is  derived  (yag)  from  "  walking 
by  iaitfa  and  not  by  sight."  The  "  being  at  home  with  the  Lord," 
on  account  of  which  the  '*  departure  from  the  body"  is  desiraUei  is 
therefore  by  virtue  of  the  antithesis,  '^  a  walking  by  sight  and  not 
by  faith,"  (mginütrstv  3ti  tidovg  ov  dm  niaT€(og.) 


SECTION  LXL 


The  resurrection  of  the  body^  and  changes  of  our  world. 

But  those  effects,  also,  which  death  has  on  the  body,  shall  be 
removed.(l)  Fdt  the  8ame(9)  body  which  was  exposed  to  corrup- 
tion, and  which  enperienced  a  dissolution  of  its  particles,(3)  while 
the  soul  was  in  a  state  of  happy  existence,  shall  be  raised  by  the 
power  bf  God,(4)  and  be  brought  to  a  state  of  renovated  Iife.(5) 
Bebg  changed  to  other,(6)  to  inui]orUl(7)  bodies,  which  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  that  higher  life(8)  which  is  to  come,  and  is  totally 
di&rent  from  the  present  animal  life,  the  hodies(9)  of  all(lO)  the 
saints  shall,  at  a  particular  appointed(ll)  time,  '*  at  the  last  day,'* 

(12)  be  raised  from  the  dead  and  be  reunited  to  their  happy  spirits. 

(13)  At  the  same  time  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  also  shall  be 
raised,(14}  and  the  bodies  of  the  persons  then  living  shall  suddenly 
be  transformed  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of  those  arisen  from  the 
dead.(15)  Simultaneously  with  this  universal  transmutation  of  all 
human  bodies,  a  similar  transmutation  of  the  earth  will  occur,(16) 
which  will  also  extend  to  other  worlds.(17)  The  visible  world 
shall  be  consumed  with  fire  ;(18)  that  it  may  no  longer  be  subject 
to  decay,(19)  and  that  in  its  renovated  form,(20)  it  may  constitute 

1  Sm  DiMMt  d«  Viu  BMto,  p.  90.  Opnae.  Aoad.  Vol.  II.  p.  106.  Vol.  III.  p. 
4X. 
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a  part  of  heaven  or  (21.)  the  glorious  kingdom  of  God.(92,  93) 
Those  citizens,  therefore,  of  the  celestial  kingdom,(24)  who  belong- 
ed to  the  human  family,  shall  receive,  not  only  their  bodies  in  a 
renovated  state,  worthy  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,(25)  but  also  their 
former  residence(26)  in  such  a  condition(S7)  as  shall  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  dignity  and  the  happiness  which  they  shall  then 
possess.     Rom.  8:  19 — 21. 

Illustrations. 

'  I.  1  Cor.  15:  20 — 26,  taxviog  ix^gog  naTugyiTtut  6  ^ivmtog 
the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death,  v.  54,  57, 
xareno&tj  6  ^dpctrog  ug  vlxog  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

II.  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body  (literally,  our  body  of 
vileness) — that  which  thou  sowest,  is  not  quickened,  unless  it  die — 
God  giveth  to  every  seed  its  own  body.  Phil.  3:  21,  fUTttsxnf^a' 
xidH  TO  tr^iia  tfjg  taneivfoGimg  i^fitav,  1  Cor.  15:96,  <ro  o  aTtetgng^ 
ov  imunouTtai,  idv  fitj^  anoOcivri.  v.  38,  6  ^eog  didatat  inaaio^  rd»r 
anegfiatta»  xo  Idiow  oafta.  Just  as  herbs  con^e  forth  from  the  seed, 
and  in  their  nature  correspond  to  the  seed  that  was  sown ;  thus, 
from  the  dead  body  shall  the  future  body  arise,  to  aci!^o;'ft'»;<Ti)/u(voy, 
V.  37.  But,  just  as  the  seed^  which  contains  the  germ  of  ibe  future 
herb,  must  experience  a  great  change,  dno^avitvj  and  receive  to 
itself  many  foreign  particles,  (v.  37,  38 ;)  so  also  will  the  fuüire 
body  not  consist  exclusively  of  the  constituent  particles  of  the  dead 
body.^  In  1  Cor.  15:  53,  we  read,  delxo^v^xov  tavxo  ipSutaaO^ai 
a&a¥aoia¥  this  mortal  must  be  clothed  in  immortality  :  and  Rom. 
8:  11,  CofOnoinoH  ra  Ovijid  gcifiara  vfifSv  ha  shall  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies. 

III.  It  b  sown  in  corruption — in  dishonour — in  weakness — all 
who  are  in  the  graves.  1  Cor.  15:  4S.,  omigirat  Iw  q,^og^^¥ 
driftiqi—iif  aQ&(pel(f.  John  5: 28,  nivieg  oi  iv  %o7g  fiPtjfitloig. 

IV.  By  the  power  by  which  he  is  aUe  to  subject  all  things 
unto  himself-^the  power  of  God — God  shall  raise  us  up  by  bis 
power — Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Fatb- 
er-7-the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  exerted  in  Christ, 
whjsn  he  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Phil.  3:  21,  «araTi/i^  Mg^yitKw 
Tov  duvao^m  avtop  xa<  vnotd^at  iavrtS  xd  ndpxu.  Matt.  22:  29^ 
dvyauig  tov  ^fop.  ^Acts26:8.  lCor.6:  14,  o  {^to  i^fyj^gu  f]fiag  diu 
tijg  ovpdfiicüig  a^roJ.  ^  Rom.  8:  II,  comp'  with  6:  4,  VT^g<^fj  Xgiazog 
in  vixgdiv  Sid  Tfjg  So^fsg  jou  jiargog.  Eph.  1:  \9,^,  Ifigyaa  xoy 
xgdxovgxijg  iarvog  l»vxov  tjp  ipijgytjatp  iv  xtS  Xgioxi^  iyiigag  aitop 
ix  v^xgmp.    "  We  must  know  God,  the  Almighty,  if  we  are  to  be- 

1  Miohaelif'  Dog.  p.  72d— 731 . 
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lieve  in  the  resumction«— He  is  the  Author  of  the  new  Kfe  of  our 
bodies.''  Rora.  4:  17»  21.  1  Cor.  15:  38.^ 

V.  "  AU  the  Kvitig  and  the  dead  shajl  be  tramformed.^* — 
Pbil.  3:  2I9  ti€taöXfii^aTlo4i.  I  Cor.  15:  61,  itwt^g  iXXafvioifU^a. 
Now,  as  those  who  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  resurrectioD, 
will  not  cast  off  their  bodies  entirely  (2  Cor.  5:  2—4,)  as  their 
bodies  will  only  exchanoje  their  old  properties  for  new  onw^iiawii- 
omOu^  'iwa  naro^oOri  zo  Offtjep  vno  t^g  Cw^fff  and  they  thus  retain. 
the  same,  body,  witb  new  properties  (1  Cor.  15:  53;)  ii  follows, 
that  the  dead  will  also  receive  their  old  bodies,  only  in  a  renovated 
form.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  renovation.  In  both  cases,  in  the 
dead  and  the  livmg,  the  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 

In  the  Dissert,  de  Vita  Beata,^  the  passage  2  Cor.  5:  2,  4,  is 
explained  thus :    "  As  it  is  the  natural  desire  of  our  spirits,  to  in- 
habit a  body  ;  our  groanings  under  the  sufierings  to  which  we  are 
exposed  in  our  present  frail  body, .extort  from  us  the  wish,  noton)y 
to  be  delivered  from  the  present  sufferings  of  the  body,  but  to  re- 
ceive a  body  of  a  different  structure,  to  receive  a  heavenly  body 
(v.  1)  instead  of  the  earthly  one  ;    and  espedially,  to  receive  it  ih- 
sucb  a  manner,  iMaaaOai,  v.  3,  that  we  might  never  be  without 
a  body ;  that  we  might  receive  it  without  laying  off  our  earthly 
body  [hipdvaadüa^  v.  2,  4,)  without  dying,  (that  mortality  might 
be  swallowed  up  in  life.)  Jn  such  a  change  we  should  never  be  di- 
vested of  body  ;  and  thus  the  desire  of  our  nature  would  be  fully 
gratified."     Rant,  in  his  ''  Religionslehre"  (S.  183,)  in  opposition 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  future  life,  has  remari^ed, 
''  reason  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  supposition,  that  a  body, 
wbich,  however  much  it  may  have  been  purified,  is  still  to  be  form- 
ed substantially  of  the  same  materials ;  a  body,  to  which  we  have' 
never  been  rightly  attached  in  this  Kfe,  should  be  dragged  after  us 
through  all  eternity.     Nor  can  reason  comprehend  what  would  be 
the  use  of  this  body,  which  consists  of  earth,  in  heaven,  i.  e.  in 
another  part  of  the  universe,  in  which  probably  other  substances 
than  matter  are  necessary  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
living  beings."     In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed  that 
00  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  have  a  decided  aversion 
to  a  future  union  with  our  bodies  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
body  affords  the  spirit  very  great  advantages ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  sufferings  which  result  from  the  structure  of 
our  present  body,  will  be  concomitant  on  the  future  renovated  body. 
Nor  can  it  be  maintained,  as  Kant  has  asserted,  that  the  most  minute 

1  On  the  Olijaet  of  the  death  of  Chriit. 
'  Opote.  Acad.  Vot.  If.  p.  84  ete. 
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panicles  o((mr  bodies,  the  ultimate  elementary  principles  of  wbicb 
it  consists,  which  no  chemical  science  has  ever  been  able  to  reach, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disqualify  it  for  existence  in  our  future 
residence,  the  nature  of  which  is  totally  unknown  to  us«^ 

VI.     1  Cor.  15:37,39— 50. 

Vli.  It  is  raised  in  incorruption — in  glory— in  power— for  they 
cannot  die  any  more — that  our  body  may  be  formed  Hke  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body— Christ  dieth  no  more.  1  Cor.  15:  4S, 
fyfiQ€tai€i^  af&apoiif — {ip  doitf^ip  dvwifiet.)Y,  50,  52.  Luke  90:  96^ 
ou  ya^  dno&avilv  ixt^divawtai.^  Phil.  3:  21,  aa>/ua  av/ifi0^qfOPtii^ 
ofii/kaxi  ri^q  doifig  auiov  {Xgtoxov.)  comp.  Rom.  6:  9,  Xg^tog  ovxct» 

VIII.  the  body  is  sown  a  natural  (sensual,  animal)  body — it  b 
raised  a  spiritual — we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  Ueavenly — God 
will  destroy  it  (the  stomach) — they  neither  marry  nor  are  givien  in 
marriage,  for  they  are  like  unto  the  angeb^  they  are  the  sons  of  the 
resurrection.  1  Cor.  15: 44 — 49,  amigivai  aoifia  tjjvxtnov,  iyiigna^ 
amfAu  npiVfionHOp — q^giaofi^v  jiip  ilnovu  tov  inovgavhu»  Phil.  3: 
21  (UK  7.)  1  Cor.  6:  14),  o  Oeog  tn^  noMap  natagyrfOi^  Lake  20; 
S15,  ovti  yafiovatv,  ovn  inyufiianowtM,  ioayyeXot  yog  uoiv  ol  viol 
Tijff  apuatufitdig. 

IX.  All  those  in  the  graves — (shall  hear  his  voice) — that  they 
should  not  be  made  perfect  without  us.  John  5:  28,  nipx^g  oi  iv 
tolg  (iPtiiifiQiS'     Heb.  11:  38,  40  l'pa  fitj  x^9^S  Vf^w  ttlntod^mGi, 

X.  The  exceptions  which  are  specifiedfin  Matt.  27:  52,  53,  and 
Hev.  20:  4,  imply  that  in  all  other  cases  tlie  general  remark  holds 

food^.  In  reference  to  the  second  passage,  it  is  remarked,  in  the 
lew  Apology  for  the  revelation  (<^  27),  that  the  first  resurrection, 
apdaxaaig  ngmxtj^  v.  5,  6,. cannot  be  a  symbolic  resurrection  be- 
cause it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  resurrection  of  all  the  other 
dead,  which  will  occur  a  thousand  years  afterward. 

XL  The  hour  cometh — at  the  last  trumpet — the  time  of  the 
dead — the  seventh  angel  sounded — (God)  hath  appointed  a  day. — 
John  5:  28,  igx^^o^  iiga,  1  Cor.  15:  52,  «V  xjj  iaxary  odyniyy^. 
Comp.  Rev.  11:  IS,  o  xatgog  xmp  vtntg^P.  v.  15,  o  tßdoftog  SyXtXog 
Jodimat.  See  {»  3.  lU.  4.  No,  1.  Acts  17:  31,  iorjjofi^  i^fiigap. 
Comp.  <§>  65. 

XII.  John  6:  39,  44,  54,  ai^aorijao»  avxop,  ip  r^  i^X^^V  VM^9^ 
I  will  raise  him  at  the  last  day.  1  Cor.  IS:  23,  24,  *2xa  zd  rdo^ 
then  cometh  the  end.  Then  will  come  the  time  of  the  resurrection, 
when  the  human  family  $hall  no  longer  either  be  propagated  by 
generation,  or  diminished  by  death  (Mark  12:  25.  Luke  20:  35, 
36  ;)  when  the  new  order  of  things,  o  aidp  ixi7pog  v.  35,  shall  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  aidipog  xoviov'  in  a  word,  the  end  of  the  pros- 

A  AiiDotet.  ad  Kaotii  Philcwoph.  de  rel.  doetnnam,  }  II.  p.  6. 
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eot  temstrial  life  of  man,  h  tnawttXiltf  tov  miivH*  Biatt.  18:  39, 
49.  ' 

XIII.  If  the  resu8citalc(d  body  were  not  the  residence  (2  Cor.  5: 
1)  of  the  same  spirit  to  which  it  was  foroierly  attached  (v.  10,)  it 
would  not  be  the  body  of  the  blessed,  to  whom  k  had  previously 
belonged ;  nor  would  it  be  the  same  persons,  who  are  raised  from 
the  dead  (John  5:  S9,  o«  tu  ifo^i  noi^awtig.  6:  49,  pi  n«eMi/- 
auneg)  viz.  those  that  do  good — that  believe  ;  nor  could  it  be  cal- 
led their  resurrection.     1  Cor.  6:  14.  2  Cor.  4:  14  etc: 

Those  who  reject  the  idea^f  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body, 
regard  the  expressions  '^  resurrection,"  ^'  raising  the  dead,"  etc, 
partly  as  figurative  representations  of  immortality,  taken  from  the 
Jewish  language  and  Jewish  notions,  (such  are  Des  Cotes,  Ammon, 
Tieftrunk,  and  E>:kermann  ])  and  partly  as  signifying  a  moral  re^ 
surrection  of  the  unreformed.^  John  5:  21,  24,  28.  In  Hammer's 
Dissertation  entitled,  Mortuorum  in  vitam  revocatio  sermonibua 
Christi  bistoricae  interpretationis  ope  vtndicata,  Leipsic,  1794,  the 
literal  interpretation  is  defended  against  Ammon,  with  the  following 
arguments  : — 1 .  iyti^ir  tovg  vixgovg  nat  CmoniHiiv  to  raise  the 
dead  and  to  make  alive,  is  predicated  of  the  Father,  in  its  proper 
literal  sense,  in  v.  2L ;  and  the  same  must  also  be  applicable  to  the 
Son,  for  the  works  of  the  Father  are  attributed  to  him. — 2.  The 
expressions  "  in  the  graves,"  "  the  resurrection  of  life"  (v.  28,) 
could  not  well  have  been  understood  by  the  hearers,  in  an  allegori- 
cal sense ;  as  the  whole  discussion  is  neither  poetic  nor  allegorical. 
--3.  Christ  classes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  with  his  fin'Cop« 
*(7«  w  greater  works,  in  reference  to  his  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  V.  5 — 16.  These  "  greater  works"  must  necessarily  have  been 
such  as  were  subjects  of  ocular  observation,  such  as  the  Jews  ex* 
peeled  of  their  Messiah. — 4.  The  supposition,  that  Christ  intended 
to  describe  the  moral  resurrection,  with  figures  drawn  from  Dan. 
12:  2,  is  not  only  destitute  of  proof,  but  is  actually  improbable  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  gives  the  least  intimation  of  such 
an  allusion  ;  moreover,  the  words  are  not  those  of  Daniel,  nor  is 
Daniel,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  at  all  speaking  of  a  motdi 
resurrection.' 

In  Fichte's  Critique  on  all  Revelations,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  represented  as  an  instance  in  which  the  divine  Word  conde- 
scends to  the  comprehension  of  man  ;  and  in  order  to  render  our 
future  existence  comprehensible  to  us,  represents  it  in  all  its  pres- 
ent relations  and  circumstances.     In  reply  to  this,  Siiskind  has  ob- 

t  Allgemeine  Deatsehe  Bibliothek,  B.  III.  8.  374. 
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served^  *^  The  supposition  that  Jesus  himself  meant  nothing  more 
by  resurrection,  than  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  because  the 
proof  adduced  by  him  ac^ainst  the  Pharisees  (Luke  20:  38)  is  said 
to  refer  only  to  immortality  and  not  to  the  resurrection/'  is  removed 
by  the  following  interpretation^  of  this  text :  "  Concerning  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  which  has  been  denied  by  you  (Pharisees») 
upon  the  ground  that  the  dead  have  no  longer  any  existence  at  all, 
1  would  remind  you  of  that  passage  in  which  God  declares  that  be 
is  tlie  God  of  Abraham  who  has  been  dead  a  long  time.  The  dead 
therefore  most  certainly  do  still  exist,  and  therefore  their  bodies  also 
can  be  raised  to  life  again,  eyiigoptM.*" 

XIV.  John.  5:  29.  (^58.  III.  7.)  Rev.  20:  15. 

XV.  iCor.  15^  51,  ifjtt«/«  {oi  CoiifTff)  ikXaytiaofii^a  we  (the 
living)  shall  be  changed.     1  Thess,  4:  15—17. 

XVI.  Change  of  the  earth. — Rom.  8:  23.  comp.  v.  19.  Ac- 
cording to  this-  passage  **  the  deliverance  of  the  creature  [of  creation] 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,"  will  fall  within  the  time  of  "  the 
revelation  [glorious  liberty,  sonship]  of  the  sons  of  God.  Rom.  8: 
23.  comp.  19  etc,  iktu&&(tmaig  tijg  xtiatmg  ano  r^g  dovkdag  Ttjg^ 
qrifogig — dndxaXvipig  (ikiu(>eifiu  tijg  ^o^fjg,  vioi^fOi»)  tätf  viwp  xov 

According  to  Rev.  20:  12  (comp,  v,  11,)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  will  fall  within  the  time  in  which  the  earth  shall  vanish  before 
him  that  sit3  upon  the  throne,  ii^oytp  ij  yi}.  After  the  resurrection, 
there  will  be  a  new  earth  xaipij  yij  21:  1.  This  transformation  in 
Heb.  12:  27,  is  called  fieiaOeatg  a  change,  transmutation. 

The  different  later  explanations  of  the  word  miaig  creature  or 
creation,  on  the  meaning  of  which  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage, 
Rom.  8:  23,  depends,  are  the  following: — I.  The  whole  visible 
creation,  nature.  This  explanation  is  here  assumed,  and  is  also 
adopted  hy  Koppe. — 2.  Irrational  creatures — Michaelis. — 3.  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  general,  who  had  not  yet  professed  Christianity ;  or 
the  Jewish  and  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.— 4.  Mankind  in  general,  as  far  as  they  are  sen- 
sttal.-^5.  Unbelieving  Jews. — 6.  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians. — 
Schleusner,  Lex.  art  nrioig  no.  3. — 7.  Gentile  Christians. — 8.  The 
Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine. 

Several  of  the  older  explanations  may  be  found  in  NacbtigalFs 
Dissert,  on  Rom.  8:  19 — 24.  The  objections  against  the  explana- 
tions Nos.  4  and  8,  are  stated  in  Flatt's  Dissert.  Annotatioues  ad 
loca  quaedam  Epistolae  ad  Romanos.     The  author  there  proves. 


3  Sdikind'g  Appendix  to  the  tranilatioii  of  th«  Annotationei  in  Kantii  philo«. 
do  roli^inno  dootriDam.  p.  176.  Noto  61. 
S.Dinoit.  do  Vita  BoaU,  Noto  56. 
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that  those  explanaliom  are  not  only  founded  on  an  unauthorised 
meaning  of  the  fvord  Mtioig,  but  that  the  predicates  also  which  are 
applied  to  xtIoi^  (v.  19 — 22,)  are  inconsistent  with  the  sense  adopt- 
ed in  those  explanations.  And  the  same  objections  may  in  general 
be  urged  against  all  the  above  explanations  excepting  that  of  No.  1. 

XVII.  The  **  conmmmatio  seculiJ* — This  great  change  is  not 
confined  to  the  earth,  but  also  extends  to  that  heaven  in  which  the 
stars  are  placed.  I  will  shake  not  only  the  earth  but  also  heaven-*s- 
tbe  earth  and  heaven  fled  away — the  present  heavens  and  earth  are 
reserved  for  the  fire — the  heavenaand  the  elements ;  or  rather  sun, 
mooD  and  stars,  as  Bengelius  has  proved  in  his  Gnomon.  Heb.  13: 
26|  oW«  ov  fiopov  t^p  flip  ikli  nal  xbp  otipatop.  Rev.  20:  11,  (q>vy9P 
«i  yri  Ttai  6  ovgapoQ.  2  Pet  3:  7,  ol  pvp  ougopol  xui  liyi}  t^^fjauvg^O" 
fi«Vo»  tiol  nvgi ;  comp,  with  v.  10,  ol  ovgapoi—atoix*^^' 

If  the  parts  of  the  new  world  are  to  be  connected  together,  it  is 
very  probable  that  no  great  revolution  could  occur  in  the  earth 
without  affecting  also  at  least  those  heavenly  bodies  whicb  are  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  This  remark  may  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  explanation  of  aioix^la  (elements,  constituent 
parts  of  the  earth,)  given  by  Henke,  as  meaning  *^  every  thing 
which  can  be  found  on  earth."  Bengelius,  in  support  of  bis  ex- 
planation, appeals  to  passages  m  other  writers,  and  to  the  fact  that 
suD,  moon,  and  stars  are  mentioned  at  the  dissolution  of  the  world 
just  as  they  were  at  the  creation  of  it,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  2  Pet.  3;  10,  there  is  a  specific  mention  of  the  earth  (f?  yv 
xul  td  iv  avj^  ^Qyot-)  The  whole  of  this  change  is,  in  Systematic 
Dirinity,  termed  comummatio  secuJL 

XVIII.  The  burning  elements  shall  be  dissolved — the  earth 
shall  be  burned — the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved.  2 
Pet.  3:  7,  10 — 12,  crro*;f«7a  xavaovfifpa  XvOiiaiTai  (rjJx^Taft)— y^ 
»uxaxaiiaeTai — ougapol  nugovfupoi  kv&i^aopTcu. 

XIX.  Rom.  8:  21.  (see  III.  16.)  That  those  things  may  re- 
main which  cannot  be  shaken — there  shall  be  no  more  death,  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away.  Heb.  12:  27,  iVa  fuipri  ra  ^if 
oahvofiipaf  Rev.  21:  4>  Üa^arog  oux  tatai  tn-^oxt  ju  ngcita  untjl- 
^op,  Rom.  8:  21.  (see  HI.  16.) 

XX.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth—  I  make  all  things  new. 
Rev.  21:  1,  ovgavog  xMPog  xoi /^  ttaipii.  2  Pet.  3:  13. 

XXI.  Matt.  5:  12,  ovgapog  heaven,  (comp,  with  v.  3,  10.)  19: 
523,  ßttoiXeia  tiSp  ovgapoSp  kingdom  of  heaven;  (conbpare  v.  23.)  6: 
20.  (comp,  with  33.)  Luke  12:  33,  32. 

XXII.  By  kingdom  of  God — [kingdom  of  heaven,]  is  in  this 
place  meant  especially  that  part  of  the  universal  empire  of  Grod 
which  shall  be  the  residence  of  his  faithful  subjects  after  the  res- 
urrection. 
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XXIII.  Matt.  13:38,41,43.  The  earth,  noofiog,  shnU  then 
after  it  has  been  purified,  constitute  that  part  of  the  kiogdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  (Eph.  5:  5,  ßaaiXiia  Xgt^tov  «at  ^eov  Rer.  11: 
15.  ßaoiXiia  tov  xvgiov  ijfici»f  xal  tov  XQiavoii  avtoS)  in  which  the 
righteous  shall  shine,  ol  dUaioi^  lafAjpova^.  Here  also  shall  the 
righteous  enjoy  heavenly  possessions  (1  Pet.  1:  4.  Col.  h  5.  3:  1, 
2.  Heb.  10:  34,)  just  as  they  did  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
of  God,  »which  they  inhabited  before  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  renovation  of  the  eartn. ,  For,  their  new  residence  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  intimately  connected  with  those  portions  of  it  which 
they  formerly  inluibited.  Heb.  12:  28ynaQaXttfißapopxig  ßaaUiiap 
uaaXevvov  ^<  as  we  are  removed  into  a  kingdom  which  caBnot  de- 
cay." In  the  Dissert,  de  regno  coelesti^  it  is  remarked,  that  by 
*^  the  unchangeable  kiägdom,"  may  be  meant  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth,^  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  v.  26.  comp.  1  Pet.  3: 
13.  Rev.  21:  3,  i5  ffJt'jWifoS  ^soSfieratcip  ap^gdnmp.  v.  1,2, 
the  new  Jerusalem  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 

XXIV.  Your  names  are  written  in  heaven — our  walk  is  in  heav- 
en, whence  also  we  expect  the  Saviour«-*and  seated  us  together  in 
the  heavens.  Luke  10:  20.  Phil.  3:  20.  Ephes.  2:  6.  All  these 
expressions  designate  citizens  of  heaven.     Heb.  12:  22. 

,  XXV.  Our  bodies  shall  be  "  heavenly — ^the  image  of  the  heaven- 
ly— a  building  of  God — a  house  in  the  heavens — heavenly  habiu- 
tion.*'  1  Cor.  15:  48.  2  Cor.  5:  1  etc.  That  the  expressions 
"  heavenly,"  "  in  the  heavens,"  and  "  from  heaven"  are  synony- 
mous, is  shown  in  the  Dissert,  de  Vita  Beatd,  Note  20.  Like  the 
angels  of  God — ^who  always  see  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father. 
Luke  20:  36.  Matt.  22:  30. 

XXVI.  Matt.  25:  34.  comp.  13:41.  (Kl.  23.)  Gen.  1:26,  they 
(men)  shall  govern  the  whole  earth.  Ps.  115:  16,  God  gave  the 
earth  to  man. 

XXVII.  We  await  a  new  earth — ^we  shall  reign  on  the  earth — I 
will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven.     2  Pet.  3:  13.  Rev.  5:  10.  3:  12.  21: 1—3. 


Opuic.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  296. 
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SECTION  LXII. 

Future  growth  of  the  hkssed  in  intellectual  strength  itnd  moral 
excellence. 

The  blessed  spirits  shall,  as  well  previously  to  the  resurrecticn  as 
sub3equently(l)  to  it«  be  favoured(2)  with  the  peculiar  presence  of 
Christ,(3)  and  thus(4)  of  6od.(5)  In  this  situation  under  the 
special  influence  of  Christ,  and  in  the  very  advantageous  circum- 
stances in  which  the  righteous  shall  be  placed  in  the  future  world, 
(6)  they  will  not  only  be  delivered  from  that  natural  depravity  with 
which  they  were  formerly  infected  ;(7)  but  their  holy  dispositions 
will  be  confinnedy(8)  and  the  ardor  of  thejr  zeal  be  still  more  in- 
creased, by  the  success  of  the  plans  in  which  they  are  engaged.(9) 
Thus,  not  only  does  the  society  of  perfectly  pttre(lO)  roen(ll) 
and  angels(12)  prove  a  source  of  contentment  and  pleasure ;  but  it 
is  also  an  important  auxiliary  to  our  advancement  in  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence.  (13)  And  the  glorious  possessions  of  the  future 
world  in  general,(14)  which  the  blessed  shall  themselves  enjoy,  and 
oirer  which  they  shall  be  governors  for  the  benefit  of  otfaers,(15) 
will  afford  them  numerous  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their 
Io?e(l6)  and  fidelity,(I7)  as  well  as  for  advancing  in  that  knowl- 
edge uid  adoration  of  God,  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  their 
felicity.(18) 

Illustrations. 

I.  That  the  advantages  of  the  blessed  in  theit  state  before  and 
after  the  resurrection,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  section,  will  ac- 
tually be  enjoyed  by  them,  is  proved  in  the  Dissert,  de  Vita  Beata, 
p.  23,  27,  ^  IV.     See  also  ^  60.  III.  9. 

II.  Rev.  7:  15,  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God.  v.  17,  the 
Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them.  21:  3, 22. 
22:  3—5. 

III.  John  14:  3,  that  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also.  I  Thess.  4: 
17,  we  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  V.  14,  God  will  lead  the  dead 
(in  the  Lord  Jesus)  with  him  (Jesus)  where  he  is.^     I  John  3:  S, 

,  _ -  ^ 

^  DitMrt.  in  Epictolu  PaoU  minore«,  p.  29, 30. 
48 
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6%l)6fie&a  uvTov  %a^fig  iax$  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  The  pronouo 
''  him"  refers  to  Jesus,  who,  we  are  told  here  as  well  as  2:  28,  shall 
appear,  and  who  is  spoken  of  also  in  3:  3,  5.  (see  ^  42,  and  the 
work  on  the  Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John  etc.  p.  205.)  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  refers  to  the  perfected  con- 
dition of  the  blessed,  after  the  resurrection  ;  but  their  state  imme- 
diately a&er  death  is  spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  5:  8,  to  be  at  home  with 
the  Lord..  The  following  passages  refer  to  both  :  John  17:  24, 1 
will  that  those  whom  thou  givest  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am.  12t 
26,  where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be.  V.  24.  v.  32, 1  wUI 
draw  all  unto  me  [*'  1  will  make  all  men  my  servants,  without  res^ 

Esct  of  natiori,  and  bring  them  to  the  place  whither  I  now  go."]^ 
eb.  12:  14,  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

IV.  John  14:  6-^9,  he  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Fath- 
er. 

V.  John  14:  2,  In  my  Father's  house.  Matt.  5:  B,  they  shall 
see  God.  Goid  is  indeed,  himself  inaccessible  and  invisible,  ingo- 
onoq^  ioQuzoQ  (I  Tim.  6:16.  1:  17.)  Still  he  may  give  to  the 
citizens  of  heaven,  many  evidences  of  his  presence  (Matt.  18:  10) 
which  are  given  to  none  on  earth.  He  has  revealed  himself  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  since  the  time  that  Christ  appeared  as  man, — 
the  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine  nature  to  man,  is  found  in 
his  eternal  union  to  a  rational  creature,  in  so  close  a  manner  that  he 
himself  is  seen  in  this  creature. 

VL  The  reader  may  consult  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,  p.  580,  where  the  very  important  influence  of  the 
new  situation  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  placed,  is  dis- 
x;ussed. 

VII.  Ephes.  5:  27,  that  he  might  present  to  himself  the  church 
having  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle^  The  soul  of  the  blessed  is  de- 
livered by  death  from  the  disordered  body.  Rom.  7:  23.  ^  56.  Ill- 
I«  2  Cor.  5:  8.  And  the  body,  which  is  subsequently  united  to 
the  soul,  is  renovated  (1  Cor.  15:  42.)  and  thereby  purified  from 
all  its  former  imperfection  (Rom.  8:  23,)  and  qualified  for  partici- 
pation in  that  better  life  to  come,  and  in  that  gracious  influence  of 
Christ  which  is  not  found  in  this  Ife.  2  Cor.  5:  6.  1  Cor.  15: 44 
^49. 

VIII.  2  Tim.  4:  6— Ö.  Comp.  Heb.  12:  23,  nvtifiuta  dixalmw 
tmknoinivwv  '^  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  who  have  reached  the  ob- 
ject of  their  earthlpr  career  and  education." — Comp.  Rev.  3:  12, 
ji  vmciv — »al  t^ia  ov  ftij  iltk&ti  ?tt.  From  these  passages  we  may 
anfer,  that  in  the  world  to  come  our  exertipns  for  improvement  io 
moral  excellence,  will  not  be  accompanied  with  dangers  and  sacri- 

&  U«b«r  d«B  Zweck  Xohaooti,  8. 18. 
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fices;  aod  consequently,  that  our  bolf  zeal  wiH  be  constant.^  For 
if  a  relapse  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  feared,  their  contest  could  not 
be  said  to  terminate  with  this  life ;  nor  could  their  conduct  in  the 
pre^nt  life  be  the  measure  of  their  future  reward. 

IX.  Matt.  5:  6,  jj^opraa^h^aorrai  {oi  di^upteg  i$naioavpfjp^) 

X.  Luke  16:  26.  13:  27.  Matt.  13:  30,  40—43,  48.  25: 32. 
(compare  ^  58.  III.  9.)  22:  11 — 13,  where  the  guest  without  a 
wedding  garment,  was  commanded  to>be  cast  out.  1  Pet.  1:  4,  an 
undefiled  inheritance.  2  Pet.  3:  11 — 13,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  in  which  dwells  righteousness.     Rev.  22:  14f  15« 

XI.  Luke  19:  22  etc.  Lazarus  with  Abraham,  in  the  abode  of 
the  blessed.  13:  18,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jpcob^  and  all  the 
prophet?,  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Matt.  8:  1 1.  2  Thess.  2:  1,  our 
assembling  with  him  (Christ.)  I  Thess.  4:  17.  (see  IIK  2.)  5:  10, 
that  we  should  live  together  with  him — *^  that  we  all,  as  well  the 
dead  as  those  now  living,  might  live  in  felicity  together  with  him."^ 
1  Cor.  15:  29,  ^*  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  deceive  ourselves, 
with  the  expectaticfn  of  an  eternal  and  blessed  existence  with  Jesus 
and  cue  friends  vnip  vixgwy,  if  there  were  no  existence  beyond  the 
grave."'  Rev.  7:  9,  until  the  number  of  their  fellow-servants  and 
brethren  should  be  fulfilled.  Heb.  12:  23,  ye  are  come  to  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

XII.  Luke  20:  36,  iaayytXol  iiai  they  are  like  unto  the  angels. 
Col.  1:  20,  **  by  the  death  of  Christ,  God  wished  to  unite  the  in- 
habitants of  earth  and  heaven  [ra  ini  tfjg  y^g  not  ti  h  toig  oigavotq] 
together,  and  subject  them  all  to  the  government  of  Christ."  Heb. 
9:  23,  "  It  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  qualified  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  to  enter  into  the  holy  place  in  heaven,  or  to  attain  the 
society  of  the  perfect  spirits  in  heaven."  Heb.  12:  23,  "  ye  are 
come  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  I  mean,  to  the  many  thousands  of  angels."  Rev.  7:  11^ 
all  the  angels  (just  like  the  blessed  dead)  stood  around  the  throne 
of  God."  Thus  also  will  wicked  men  be  condemned  to  the  society 
of  wicked  spirits.  (^  51.  111.  4.)  The  passage  Zech.  3:  7,  also, 
might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  union  of  good  men  and  angels,  if 
the  exegesis  of  the  passage  were  not  doubtful.^ 

Xlil.     See  the  Dissert,  de  Vita  Beata,  ^  6,  7. 
XIV.  In  Luke  16:  10,  these  possessions  or  blessings  are  called 
sioAii  and  TO  aA.i7^<yoy,  in  opposition  to  earthly  goods,  which   are 

comparatively  llaxiätop  etc. 

'  — —■'■■■      "     I-  - .  .      ■         ■   .  ■ 

1  Oposeol.  Vol.  II.  p.  116.  «te. 

s  DiMerl.  in  EpUt.  Paali  midoret,  p.  30, 31. 

3  De  notione  regni  ooeleiti«,  Note.  72. 

4  Hew'  Hl^ryof  the  InraelUei,  Pt.  II.  p.  309;  tail  StBOdlin'e  lUaitntieiift 
efthe  PropbeU,  p.  312. 
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XV.  Luke  16:  11, 12.  Matt.  25:  21,  23, 1  w91  place  tfaee  o?er 
many  things.  Luke  19:  17,  be  thou  ruler  over  ten  cities.  V.  19, 
be  thou  over  five  cities. 

XVI.  1  .Cor.  13:  8,  love  never  faileth. 

Xyil.  Luke  16:  10^12,  niato^  faithful.  Luke  19:  7—19, 
marog  tytvov  thou  hast  been  faithful.  Matt.  25:  21,  23,  dovU  lunt 
thou,  faithful  servants 

XVIII.  1  Cor.  13,  10 — 12,  When  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  imperfect,  '^  in  part,"  shall  be  dohe  away — then 
we  shall  see  face  to  facei  Epbes.  4:  13,  ^'  untrl  we  all  attain  to  a 
conviction  conceraifig  Jesus  Christ,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  until  we  attain  the  maturity  of  manhood  ;  i.  e.  until  we  be- 
come a  perfect  church  of  Christ,  which  shall  embrace  among  her 
children,  none  who  shall  again  become  wavering  in  their  knowledge 
of  Christ."* 


SECTION  LXIIL 

Different  grades  of  future  happiness. 

This  everlastjng(l)  happiness  is  bestowed  on  men  in  difiereotde* 
|lrees;(2)  And  the  degree  of  happiness  conferred  on  each  individ- 
ual, will  depend  on  his  coodüct  during  his  whole  life,  and  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ;(3)— on  his  natural  temper- 
ament, his  talents  and  means  of  doing  good,(4)  but  particularly  on 
the  degree  of  his  fidelity(5)  in  the  use  of  all  his  powers  and  means 
to  promote  his  growth  in  moral  excellence^ 

Illustrations. 

I.  Luke  16:  9,  provide  for  yourselves  friends  with  the  unsatis- 
fying mammon  [give  to  the  pious  poor  some  of  that  unsatisfying 
wealth,  which  is  often  unrighteously  possessed,]  that  when  ye  de- 
part (from  this  world  and  arrive  in  the  world  to  come,)  they  may 
receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations,  aitipat^  oxijval,  [they  may, 
such  of  them  as  have  reached  the  place  of  departed^pirits  before 
vou,  return  your  kindness  by  welcoming  you  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed.]  v.  12,  to  vfiutgoif.  ,  12:  23,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that 
faileth  not.     1  Thess.  4:  17,  we  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.     2 

1  DMwrt.  d4  ■•MQ  voeisiriUjpo^i  p.  15.  Optiie.  Aotd.  Vol.  I.  p.  199. 
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Cor.  4:  17,  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  18,  the  things  that  are  not 
seen,  are  eternal.  Rom.  2:  7,  eternal  life.  1  Tiro.  1: 10,  life  and 
immortality  [incorruption,  aq>0^agoia.]  1  Pet.  1:  4,  an  inheritance 
that  b  incorruptible.  1  John  2:  17,  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God, 
abideth  forever.  Luke  1:  33.  comp.  Rev.  3:  21.  (^  64.)  Heb. 
7: 35,  Christ  liveth  forever,  to  make  intercession  for  them  that  come 
UDto  God  through  him.  Heb.  10:  36,  an  enduring  substance  in  the 
heavens.'  12:  23,  an  unmovedbie  kingdom.  Hence,  the  bodies 
which  arJB  to  partake  of  this  unchanging  happiness,  cannot  be  mor* 
tal— "flesh  and  blood,"  "corruption"  (J  Cor.  15:50,)  but  they 
will  be  made  immortal.  1  Cor.  15:  51—54,42.  (see  <^  61.) 

II.  1  Cor.  3:  8,  each  one  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  according 
to  his  own  labour.^  Matt.  25:  40,,  45,  tcui^  iXnxhto}»  the  least.  1 
Tim.  3:  13,  ßa&fiop  iavzoTs  xailoV  n^Qinoiovtua^  they  provide  for 
themselves  a  good  grade  (or  station)  of  honour.  See  Matt.  5:  19, 
be  shall  be  considered,  xAij^ijWrat,  great  in  the  kiugdom  of  heaven. 

III.  2  Cor.  6:  lO,  that  each  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body.  ,  2  Tim.  4:  7,  8.  coii>p.  v.  6.  In  terminating  our  life, 
we  finish  our  course  in  a  manner  which  entitles  us  to  a  prize  more 
or  less  honourable.  Gal.  5:  10.  Matt.  25:  35.  2, Tim.  It  16 — 
18.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  may  be  made,  during  the 
time  between  death  and  the  general  resurrection  ;  we  may  still  say 
with  propriety,  that  the  degree  of  happiness  which  shall  be  bestow- 
ed on  men  at  the  day  of  judgmeku,  is  dependant  on  their  conduct  in  . 
life,  because  even  that^rogress  which  they  shall  make,  will  itself 
be  proportionate  to  their  sitjjation  at  death. 

IV.  There  is  some  distinction  in  ^ifts  and  rawards, — Matt. 
25:28.  comp,  with  v.  15:  17,  txiuK^tdiaxi  xuta  rtji»  idiav  iupa/tip 
"be  conGded  to  each  one  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  measure  of 
bis  qualifications,  to  the  one  a  larger,  to  the  ciber  a  smaller  sum,  to 
trade  with  ;  and  that  servant  who  was  most  highly  gifted,  had  an 
advantage  over  the  other  servant,  though  he  also  was  faithful  (comp. 
V.  23,21.)  He  was  able  to  accomplish  more  (v,  16,  20.  comp, 
with  V.  17,  22,)  and  was  fitted  for  receiving  a  much  greater  trust 
for  the  future  (v.  28.) 

Rom.  2:  10,  do^a  nai^xl  rqj»  /p/afo/icVoi  rcf  a/ti^oi^,  'JovSaii^  zs 
ngüicotf  glory  to  ei'ery  one  that  doeih  good,  but  .to  the  Jew  fi^st. — 
Superior  abilities  and  pri? ileges  can  certainly  advance  a  man  farther 
in  goodness,  and  thus  raise  him  to  a  higher  degree  of  happiness, 
than  is  attained  by  others.  But  the  superior  advantages  of  the  ibr- 
tner,  will  in  no  wise  be  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  the  latter. 

V.  In  Luke  ch.  19,  of  the  two  servants  of  equal  means,  that 
one  who  did  most,  was  preferred  to  the  other  (v,  18)  on  account  of 
his  superior  fidelity,    (v.  17,  24,  26,  19.)    2  Cor,  9:  6,  he  that 
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sowetb  sparingly,  shall  reap  spariogly ;  he  that  soweth  richly,  shaH 
reap  richly.  2  Pet.  1:  11,  nkovalm^.  The  followiDg  illustration  of 
the  position,  that  though  salvation  is  the  pure  gift  of  grace,  in  all 
instances,  yet  different  persons  may  partake  of  it  in  different  de- 
grees, is  found  in  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ : 
^  When  a  number  of  criminals  are  pardoned  and  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  they  all  have  alike  access  to  alt  the  blessipgs 
of  citizenship,  and  yet  some  of  them  may  avail  themselves  of  these 
privileges,  more  than  others,  by  their  peculiar  talents  and  exertions,^ 
(p.  380.) 


SECTION   LXIV. 
Participation  of  the  righteous  in  the  blessedness  of  Christ. 

The  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  may  be.  summarily  des- 
cribed by  saying,  that(l)  they  shall  partake  in  a  high,  though  not 
unlimited  degree,(3)  of  the  happiness  of  Jesus  himself.(3) 

lLLUSTRATIO!rS. 

.  I.  Among  the  many  brethren  of  Christ,  even  the  least  of  them 
shall  be  conformed  unto  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God — shall  be  co- 
heirs with  him.  Matt.  25:  40.  Rom.  8:  29,  avfifiogg^oi  x^g  unovog 
xoi  vlov  (tov  ^€0v,)  V.  17,  avj^xkfjgovofioi  avtov  (Xgiaxov,) 

II.  The  most  intimate  union  with  Christ  is  a  privilege,  by  wiiich 
the  pious  of  the  human  family  are  distinguishea  even  from  angels. 
See  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  584. 

HI.  John  17:  20 — 22,  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  gave 
to  them  (that  believe.).  Matt.  25:  21, 23,  enter  into  the  joy  [mar- 
riage feast]  of  thy  Lord.  comp.  22:  2.  Rom.  8:  17.  (HI.  I.)  2 
Tim.  2:  10 — 12,  we  shall  live  with  him — we  shall  reign  with  him 
(Christ.)  (^  62.111.  11.)  2  Thess.  2:  14.  TCor.  1:9,  the 
lellowship  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  John  3:2.  1  Cor.  15:  49.  Phil.  3: 
21,  we  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  the  body  of  his  glory  i.  e.  his 
glorious  body.  Heb.  3:  14,  nixoxoi  /syovafi^p  t.oS  Xgiaxov 
^^  through  Jesus  all  things  are  subjected  also  to  bis  brethren  as  his 
coheirs  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  him,  in  as  far  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  such  participation.*'^  Rev.  3:  21,. I  will  give  to  him>  to  sit 
with  me  on  my  throne. 

1  Zw^ekdMTodM  JMii,p.564. 
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SECTION   LXV. 

Chriit  is  the  exclusive  cause  of  our  salvation. 

The  reasons  why  the  future  felicity  of  the  Christian  consists -in 
a  participation  of  the  blessedness  of  Jesus,  is,  because  Grod  has  de- 
creed that  men  should  obtain  salvation  through  Christ  and  for  his 
sake.(l)  The  man  Jesus  is  particularly  appointed  to  be  the  Guide 
of  mcD  to  salvation ;  he  is  the  proper  and  immediate  cause  of  their 
saWation(2) — not  only  because  he,(3)  or  God  through  him,(4)  will 
actually  bestow  salvation  on  his  people,  nor  merely  because  Jesus 
Christ  receives  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  dead  into  tbe  kingdom  of 
heaven,(5)  and*  restores  their  bodies  to  life,(6)  and  as  judge  of  the 
femily  of  man,  apportions  to  each  one  his  lot;(T)  but  because  he 
has  purchased  the  right(8)  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  blessedness. 
For,  just  as  the  first  man,  by  his  transgression,  lost  the  advantages 
which  he  had  possessed,  and  involved  himself  and  bis  posterity  in 
misery  (^  54— -57)  ;  8o,(9)  on  the  contrary,  did  Christ  Jesus,  by 
his  obedience,  purcliase  the  right  (^  87— -92)  to  use  his  exalted 
privileges  in  bestowing  salvation  on  men.(lO)  But  this  subject 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  fourth  Book,  which  treats  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  human  family. 

Illustrations. 

L  That  salvation  is  bestowed  only  through  Christ,  and  on  the 
exclusive  ground  of  his  merits,  is  evident  from  the  following  nu- 
merous passages.  2  Tim.  1:  9,  who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us 
with  a  holy  calling,  not  on  account  of  our  works,  but  on  account  of 
his  own  purposes  and  the  grace  which  was  granted  us  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, before  the  world  began.  Eph.  1:  3 — 5,  who  hath  blessed  us 
through  Christ,  having  predestinated  us  to  sonship,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Eph.  2:  7,  the  riches  of  bis  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  John 
14:  6, 1  am  the  way  (to  the  Father)  ^nd  the  life.  6:  57,  he  that 
eaieib  me,  shall  live  through  me.  1  John  4:  9,  that  we  might  live 
through  him  (tlie  Son  of  God).  5:  11,  and  tbis  testimony  is  this, 
that  God  has  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  John 
1:  12,  but  to  as  many  as  received  him  gave  he  power  to  become 
tbe  sons  of  God,  namely,  to  them  that  believe  m  his  (Christ's) 
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name.  GaL^4:  7,  heifs  of  Qod  through  Christ.  Rom.  6:  23,  the 
gracious  gift,  xig^afA«,  of  God,  is  eternal  life,  through  Christ  Jesus. 
1  Thess.  5:  9,  10,  God  bath  npt  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  ob- 
tain salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1  Pet.  5:  10,  God 
bath  called  us  to  liis  eternal  glory  through  Jesus  Christ.  1  Cor. 
1:  4.  2  Tim.  2:  10^  Acts  4:  11,  12,  oSx  /flT»*V  aXXo^  oid^vlv^ot- 
rijp/a  (f7  h  X.  L)  ovis  ^ig  Spoiau  ion  tugov  iv  cS  du  aaaO^iftu  i^fiag 
neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  he&ven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  could  be  saved.'  In 
this  last  passage,  amttjglct  does  not  signify  the  cure  of  diseases,  as 
Teller  and  Michaelis,  in  reference  to  v.  10,  have  translated  it,  but 
its  meaning  is  salvation.^  Peter  had,  on  another  occasion  (3:  12), 
Inferred  the  populace  to  the  cure  of  the  lame  man,  wrought  by 
Christ  (v.  6),  as  an  evidence  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  person, 
and  as  a  reason  why  they  should  believe  in  him  as  their  Saviour  (v. 
21).  And  here  he  gives  the  same  explanation  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim. The  two  synonymous  clauses  of  v.  12,  give  a  stronger  ex- 
pression to  the  same  truth,  which  is  contained  alike  in  both.  From 
the  individual  fact  that  tl>e  cure  of  the  lame  man  Was  owing  to  his 
faith  in  Jesus,  is  inferred  the  general  proposition,  that  the  hopes  of 
men  in  general  centre  in  Christ.  £v  ap^gtanoiq^  is  here  used  for 
the  simple  dative  dif&gtonoig. 

If.  Acts  5:  31,  igx^ijog  xal  coitiig,  i.e.  tlgxvy^S  tijs  awr^giug. 
The  Prince  and  Saviour,  i.  e.  Prince  of  salvation.  John  11:  25, 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.  ^  Col.  3:  4,  Christ  our  life.  1:  27, 
the  hope  of  glory.  1.  Tim.  1:  1 ,  our  hope.  Heb.  2:  10,  the  Cap- 
tain or  Prince  of  salvation.     5:  9,  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation. 

III.  John  10:  28,  I  g'v.e  them  eternal  life.     11:  25. 

IV.  John  17:  2,  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  overall  flesh,  that 
he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  1 
Cor.  15:  57,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  gfVeth  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  2  Cor.  4:  14,  knowing  that  he  who  raised 
up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  through  Jesus.  1  Thess. 
4:  14.  (see  ^  62.  111.  2.)  John  5:  22,  27,  the  Father  gave  all 
judgment  to  the  Son.  Acts  17:  31,  he  (God)  will  judge  by  that 
,man  whom  he  hath  appointed.     Rom.  2:  16,  God  shall  judge  the 

secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Tim.  6:  14,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  [God  shall  show]. 

V.  Jems  Christ  toill  perfect  the  happiness  of  the  blessed, — 2 
Tim.  4:  18,  The  Lord  shall  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  king- 
dom, comp.  V.  8.  1.  John  11:  26,  25.  Luke  23:  42.  Acts  7:  59, 
Lord  Jesus  !    receive  my  spirit.     The  souls  of  those  who  died  be- 

1  Dissert.  De  sensu  historioo,  p.  13.    Opiac,  Aoad.  Vol.  I,  p.  17i    Dim.  1.  a 
Libroi^BI.T.hUt.p.^l,a9. 
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fore  the  time  of  Christ  aod  obtained  salvatioD»  were  saved  for  Christ's 
sake.    Gen.  5:24.   Heb.  LI:  5.  (^  69.  111.   1).    Luke  90:37» 
where  the  salvation  of  Abrahain^  or  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  is  spoken 
of.  16:  23.  John  8:  56,  62.  (^  66.)     But  their  salvation  has  re- 
ceived an  accession,  since  the  man  Jesus  is  in  heaven  (^  97).     And 
the  saints  who  died  before  Christ,  will  receive  from  him  who  is  the 
first  that  ever  rose  from  the  dead,  their  bodies  which  were  subject- 
ed to  death  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.     1  Cor.  15:  20, 93.  Col.  1: 
18.  Acts  26:  23.     These  bodies  shall  be  in  a  renovated  form  ;  and 
thus  the  ancient  saints  shall  receive  their  full  measure  of  blessed- 
ness.   From  Christ,  the  salvation  of  all  men  shall  receive  its  con- 
summation,* even  of  those  who  arose  shortly  after  him.^    Salvation 
shall  be  perfected  by  him,  at  the  time  of  the  general  resurrection 
and  judgment.'    Until  all  the  citizens  of  the  future  world  have  been 
born,  it  is  impossible  that  the  present  state  of  the  human  family, 
ind  of  the  things  of  this  world,  m(a¥  oirog  Luke  20:  34,  should 
temiinate,  or  that  the  expected  new  order  of  things  (<^  61)  should 
begin,  in  which  being  bom  and  dying  shall  no  more  be  found  (v. 
35).    But  when  the  new  order  of  things  begins,  the  salvation  of 
men  shall  receive  its  completion,  not  only  by  their  receiving  their 
bodies  (v.  35),  but  also  by  being  reinstated  in  the  possession  of 
their  original  residence  (4  61.  III.  16 — 23)  in  a  renovated  form 
adapted  to  their  life  of  future  happiness.     And  as  this  visible  world 
cannot  be  renovated,  until  all  the  citizeas  of  the  future  world  are 
bora  (2  Pet.  3:  13),  and  until  the  reformation  of  those  who  are  to 
be  sanctiBed,  shall  have  actually  taken  place  (v.  9)  ;  the  consum- 
mation of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  dead  which  arises  from  being 
located  in  the  new  world,  must  neceissarily  be  deferred,^  until  the 
time  of  the  last  generation  of  the  human  family  (^  61.  III.  13),  un- 
til the  majestic  appearance  of  the  Judge  who  shall  assign  to  the  risen 
dead  and  to  those  then  living,  their  residence  in  the  new-created 
world,  and  give  to  each  such  a  station  as  his  conduct  in  this  life 
may  justify.   2  Cor.  5:  10.  2  Tun.  4:  6—8.    Matt.  25:  34.     It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  this  ''  last  time"  and  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
which  shall  follow,  are  so  frequently  represented  as  the  final  object 
and  end  of  their  most  important  expectations.     See  John  6:  39* 
14:3.    iPet.  1:5— 9.    1  Cor.  1:7.    Phil.  1:  6— 10.   3:11,20, 

I  2  Tim.  4:8.  Hab.  11:  39,  40. 

S  Matt.  27:  53.  Hess*  Biography  of  Jen»,  Vol.  II.  p.  312, 363. 

3  In  John  5:  21,  22,  Chriet  combinei  tjoonoua^  and  nQfvttP.  t.  27, 79.-~«Qloit 
aod  the  dpdaraotf  will  be  at  the  same  time.— v.  28,  29,  the  reiorrection  and 
jadraent  will  be  on  the  last  day.  John  12:  48.  6:  3»,  40.  2  Thess.  1:  7—12.  2: 
1.  comp.  1  Thess.  4:  15, 7.  2:  1.  1  John  4: 16.  1  Cor.  15:  23.  Rev.  20:  11. 

*  Heb.  11:  40,  that  they  might  not  be  perfected  withoat  us.  See  comment  on 
Heb.  Note/,  in  loe.  . 
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SI.  1  Tbess.  1:  10,  to  wait  for  the  Son  of  God  from  beaTen.  2: 
19.  8:  13.  5:  10,  4,  23.  1  Tim.  6:  14.  2Tira.  1:  18.  4;  8.  Tit- 
2: 13.  Col.  3:  4.  1  John  3:  2.  4:  17.  Heb.  9:  28.  10:  25,  37. 
12:  26,  ^*  yet  once  more  I  will  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven  ;  and  transform  heaven  and  4tartb  Into  a  state  in  which  they 
shall  be  immutable.'^'  2  Pet.  1:  16.  3:  4 — 14,  the  power  and  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesud  Christ.  When  the  apostle  Paul  animates 
the  Christians  by  the  prospect  of  happroess  after  the  resurrection,  be 
by  no  means  denies  that  they  will  be  happy  immediately  after  death  ; 
as  is  evident  from  those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  their  bles- 
sedness between  death  and  judgment.  2  Cor.  4:  14.  5:  6,  9, 10.^ 

VI.  John  5:  28.  6:  39—54.  Phil.  3:  20. 

VII.  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works— he  is  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  appointed 
by  God — he  (God)  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
Man  whom  he  has  appointed-^we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ — 1  charge  thee,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing,  and  his  king- 
dom. Matt.  16:  27.  25:  31.  Acts  10:42.  17:  3L  2  Cor.  6:  10. 
2  Tim.  14:  1.  John  5:  22—27.  Rom.  14:  10.  1  Cor.  4:  5.  2 
Thesa.  1:  7.  God  will  conduct  the  judgment  of  mankind,  through 
Jesus,  because  he  is  a  man  [John  5:  27,  oti  vlog  ap&gtinov  iatL 
comp.  Acts  17:  31,  av>;p.]  In  this  passage  of  John,  the  phrase 
^*  Son  of  man"  is  used  without  the  article,  and  therefore  does  not, 
as  it  would  with  it,  mean  a  particular  and  dbtinguished  roan,  the 
Messiah,  but  signifies  indefinitely,  a  man ;  as  in  Heb.  2:  6.  Mark 
3:  28.  The  phrase  o  vlog  di^O^wnov,  with  the  article,  designates 
the  man,  xAt'  i^oxtiPt  in  the  superlative  sense.^  There  b  a  certain 
day  appointed  for  the  awful  scene  of  judgment.  *'  He  hath  appoint- 
ed a  day^ — judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come^ — 
in  the  day  of  wrath* — ihen."^  This  day  is  indeed  unknown  to  us. 
'^  It  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."^  It  is  the  day  whicb  is  also 
the  end  of  the  present  state  of  the  world,^  <<  the  last  day."  Oo 
this  solemn  day,  the  whole  human  race  cxaorqi^  shall  be  judg- 
ed.   Nor  shall  there  be  any  exception ;  but  all  who  have  ever  liv- 

1  Distort,  de  V  ita  Baata,  Note  23. 

a  See  Rev.  3:  17 , 6  TalaiTtM^og  «ai  6  iUeip^,  by  which  ii  meant,  the  Son  of 
man  whose  history  is  mentioned  in  Dan  7: 13.  See  .Dissert,  in  Lihros  N.  T. 
historicos,  p.  3:).  Schleiisner's  Lgz.  art.  av&avmog  no.  3.  Schmidt^s  Dissert,  in 
Henke  s  Mag.  Pt.  11.  p.  3.  No.  XVIII. 

3  AcU  17:  31.  .         4  1  Cor.  4:  5.  5  Rom.  2:  5.  6  Matth.  16:  27. 

7  Matth.  24:  36.  1  TbeM.  5;  2. 2  Pel.  3: 10. 

f  Matth.  13: 40, 49.  John  12:  48.  R#v.  20  11.  2  Pet.  3:  7. 

t  Matth.  \&:  27.  29:  32.  Rom.  2;  6, 16.  2  Cor.  5:  10.  Jude  15. 
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ed^  upon  the  earth^^or  shall  then  be  yet  liviog,'  shall  be  iqdudad 
ID  the  process,  wbicb  shall  take  place  id  the  presence  of  the  an* 
gels.^  At  this  judgment  Jesus,  who  is  now  invisible  on  earth  (CoL 
3: 3),  will  not  only  evince  his  presence  by  iNirticular  instances  of 
his  agency  ;  but  tlie  nunfi  Jesus  will  himself  be  visible,  just  as  be 
was  formerly  visible  and  present  on  this  earth,  *'  the  Lord  shall  de* 
sceod  from  heaven.''^  '^  q^mw^astM  to  crjfiiio^  tov  viov  roiji  a«^ 
d^mwQv  Iw  ttf  oi!|McMyi  the  Son  of  man,  this  wonder,  witl  appear  vis- 
ible in  heaven."^  The  object  of  this  solemn  appearance  of  Jesus, 
is  to  display  to  the  world  his  greatness  and  his  glory.  Acts  1:11, 
*'  He  will  come  in  the  same  manner  as  ye^aw  him  ascend  to  beav** 
ea.'*  Then  the  wicked  who  shall  then  be  still  living  (I  Thess.  Sn 
3),  and  have,  therefore  never  seen  his  invisible  glory ;  and  those 
who  shall  have  died,  but  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  who  through  ages  of  iiiturity  shall  be  banished 
from  his  Messed  society  (Mattb.  25:  41)  shall  have  at  least  an  opi- 
poftunity  of  seeing  the  glories^  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  besag 
convinced  of  the  dignity  of  his  person  by  the  view  of  his  glory  asi 
that  of  those  on  whom  he  bestows  his  salvation.  2  Thess.  1:  10, 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  among  his  saints  and  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  them  that  believe.  1  Thess.  3:  13.  Heb.  11:  39. 
Col.  3: 4.  And  now,  at  least,  they  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  their  Lord  through  whose  merits  (even  though  they 
had  not  heard  of  hiin)  they  might  have  been  saved,  or  whc^  doo» 
trine  they  rejected  when  preached  to  them,  and  whose  person  they 
refused  to  adore.  2  Thess.  1:  10,  <'at  that  time  my  declarations 
cooceming  your  salvation  will  be  confirmed  in  such  a  manner  tliat 
00  one  can  doubt  them.''  Phil.  2:  10,  1 1,*  that  at  the  name  of  Je* 
stts  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven  and  those  in  earth, 
sad  those  under  the  earth.  Matth.  26:  64, ''  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  in  allusion  to  his  second 

'  Acu  17:  31.  9  John  5:  28,  all  who  ar«  in  the  gnveiL    EeTl  SO:  12, 13.. 

3  2  Tim.  4. 1.  2  Cor.  6:  9.  Acta  10:  42.  1  Pet.  4: 5. 

*  xMatUi.  aS:  31.  1%  41, 49.  16c  27.  2  Theit.  1:  7.  Jude  14. 

5  John  5:  27.  Aote  17:  31.  »  I  The«.  4:  16. 

7  This  interpretation  la  defended  (in  Dianert  I.  in  Lib.  N.T.  htator.  p.  37.)  on 
the  following  groonda  :  a)  In  the  parallel  pasaagea,  Luke  21:  27.  Mark  13: 16, 
we  find,  instead  of  "  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man"  merely  the  Son'  of 
mtn;"  and  Matthew  himaelf ezplaina  theae  worda  thus:  «'thej  ahall  aee  the 
Son  of  man.'*— b)Chriat  ia  called  a  miracle  or  wonder,  otfftHW,  in  other  paaeaffes 
also.  Lake  11:  30, 29,  14— 16,  after  many  other  wondera,  ot^m  (Lake  21:  25) 
which  aball  be  seen  in  the  heaven  (Matth.  24:  29),  Chriat  himaelf,  the  greatest 
of  all  wondera,  ahall  alao  appear."  If  OTifulct^  were  intended  to  mean  miraelet 
wrought  by  Christ,  it  would  be  otjfUla,  The  genitive  in  thia  ease  ia  genitire 
of  appoaijion  ;  ae  ia  vrntuw  lAovns  in  Acta  4:  22 ;  ^and  I  Pet.  3;  4,  o  ii^Mrriir  *9r 
«oplMW  mvdi^wjto^'  ioitetd  of  n^^mtds  apdHftmos,  ^  na^la. 

>  Heb.  9: 28.  9  Matt »:  31.  Lake  9: 26.  2  Then.  1: 7. 
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Coming.  Iq  this  solerao  mannery  shall  th'is  honour  which  God  has 
appointed  him,  4>e  shown  to  Jesus  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Phil.  2:  9.  John  5:  23.  Heb.  2:  9, ''  the  nresent  power  and  do- 
minion  of  Jesus,  asures  us  of  the  future  suDJeciion  of  all  things  to 
him."  In  thb  solemn  manner,  will  it  then  be  demonstrated,  that 
no  individual  was  lost  on  account  of  his  natural  depravity  in  which 
God  suffered  him  to  be  bom  ;  but  that  God  in  his  mercy  bad  pro- 
vided a  Redeemer  for  the  fallen  race  of  man,  whose  dignity  and  all 
sufficiency  can  then  no  longer  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  splendour 
of  his  appearance  and  the  host  of  blessed  spirits  who  are  indebted 
to  him  ior  their  salvation  (2  Jhess.  1:  10,  12.  Col.  3:  4).  And  in 
this  awful  manner,  will  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  wicked  are  the 
cause  of  their  own  condemnation,  and  owe  their  miseiy  not  to  God 
but  to  themselves.  But  not  only  on  Jesus  and  on  God,  will  this 
scene  reflect  honour.  It  will  be  honourable  in  the  highest  degree^ 
to  the  saints ;  for  they  shall  be  pronounced  the  beloved  of  Christ 
and  of  his  father,'  in  the  presence  of  the  angels'  and  of  the  whole 
human  family  ;  and  shall  actually  receive  all  those  blessings,  the 
expectation  of  which  exposed  theüi  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  2 
Thess.  1:  10.  1  Pet.  1:  9. 

Chris  fs  second  coming  is  to  be  literaUyundentood.'^TboBe  who 
deny  that  Christ  will  come  visibly,  to  judge  the  world,  do  not  all 
evade  the  natural  meaning  of  the  texts  in  question,  in  the  same 
way. — I.  Some  assert,  that  ^'  Jesus  did  not  mean  a  visible  advents 
AU  his  declaiations,  such  as  Matt.  25:  31,  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  an  invisible  coming  to  promote  his  kingdom,  or  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism ;  they  are  wholly  figurative.''^  lo 
reference  to  a  future  retribution,  they  contend  that  '^  his  doctrine 
is  merely  this :  Our  bt  in  the  future  life,  depends  on  our  obe- 
dience or  disobedience  to  the  commands  which  Jesus  gave  us  m  the 
present  life  ;  and  a  future  life  may  be  expected  in  which  the  fiaos 
followers  of  Jesus  shall  be  eternally  happy.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  belief  of-the  disciples  of  Jesus.  They  adhered  to  the  com- 
mon Jewish  opinion  of  a  visible  advent  of  the  Messiah.  In  refuta- 
tion of  these  views,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Tiib.  gel.  Anzeig.^ 
Henke's  Magazine,^  and  Paulus'  Commentary.''    The  following  are 

1  1  P«t  1:  7. 5:  4.  2  Tim.  4:  8.  Rom.  2:  7, 10,  1  Cor.  4:  5.  2  The«.  1: 12. 
Col.  3:  4.  1  Joha  3:  2.  Oposcul.  Vol.  II.  p.  102. 

S  Matt.  40:  34.  3  Luke  12:  8.  Rey.  3:  5.    20:  12, 15. 

4  Eekermann'i  Theol.  Beitragre,  B.  2.  St.  2.  S.  209, 218.  Ammon,  on  th« 
Declarations  of  Jeios  coneerninff  hie  eominir  to  judgment.  New  Theoloc. 
Joornal,  Vol.  3.  No.  3,  p.  185.  »         J  -•  -» 

«For  1793.  No.  58,  p.  461. 

•  Vol.  II.  Ne.  2,  p.  393.  Vol.  V.  No.  3,  p.  533.  f  Pt.  III.  p.  380. 484. 
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the  priDcipal  arguments  against  the  figurathre  interpretation  of  tho 
declaraüons  of  Jesus  concerning  bis  advent.— 1.  The  declarations 
of  Jesus  expressly  assert  a  visible  advent,  and  in  the  strongest  terms. 
—2.  His  bearers  could  not  well  have  understood  him  as  meaning 
aoj  thing  else  than  a  visible  appearance. — 3.  These  declarations 
(such  as  Matt.  35:  31)  were  addressed  to  his  disciples,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  interpreted  figuratively,  he  ought  certainly  to  have  given 
them  some  intimation  of  it. — II.  '*  The  declarations  of  Jesus  rela- 
tive to  bis  second  coming  cannot,  indeed,  without  violence,  be  inter- 
preted m  a  figurative  manner  ;  but  Jesus  accommodated  himself  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  entertained  by  his  contemporaries,  only 
correcting  tbem  in  some  respects."  This  opinion  is  maintained  by 
the  author  of  a  Historico-critical  Dissertation  on  the  declarations  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  It  is  refuted  in  ^  13,  UK 
2.— III.  "  Jesus  himself  was  somewhat  attached  to  the  erroneous 
ideas  of  his  contemporaries,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  and  in  bis  declarations  conceijding  his  second  coming 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  he  was  indeed  sincere,  and 
uttered  the  sentiments  of  his  heart ;  but  in  these  matters  he  cannot 
be  our  guide."  This  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  evidences  of  the  un- 
limited authority  of  Jesus  which  are  considered  in  ^^  6 — 8. 

VIII.  Eph.  1: 6,  7,  be  hath  made  us  accepted^  [ixotgitwee^  be- 
stowed bis  grace  upon  us]  through  the  beloved  (Christ,)  by  whom 
we  have  redemption,  through  bis(Christ's)blood.  Rom.  3: 24. 5: 1 , 2. 

IX.  1  Cor.  15:  21.  Rom.  5:  1,  11—19,  21.    Compare  ^  59. 

X.  1  Cor.  15:  48,  etc,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  also. 


SECTION   LXVL 


The  $alv€ai<m  purchased  by  Christ,  is  intended  for  all  men. 

The  purpose  of  God,  not  to  consign  men  to  punishnient,(l)  but 
to  bestow  salvation  on  them  through  Christ,  is  just  as  universal  as 
is  that  mortality  which  is  derived  from  Adam  (Rom.  5:  12 — 19.)^ 
Accordingly,  God  intended  salvation  through  Christ,  deliverance 
from  the  innate  depravity  of  our  nature  and  the  evils  connected  with 
it  (such  as  the  terrors  of  death,  ^  60 — 64,)  not  only  for  a  few  indi- 
viduals or  nations,  but  for  the  entire  mass  of  mankind, (2)  not  ex- 
cepting even  those  who  had  died  before  the  advent  of  Cbri8t.(3) 
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Ili^jstrations. 

I.  1  Tbessw  5:  9,  God  batb  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  tbrougb  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  .  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  the  atonement  is  gener^ 
al—ln  tbe  passages,  Matt.  26:  28.  20:  28.  Heb.  9:  28.  Rono.  5: 
15 — ^the  word  noXkot  many,  does  not  presuppose  another  part  of 
tbe  human  family  to  whom  the  declaration  contained  in  those  pas- 
sages, cannot  be  applied.  But  the  object  of  this  word,  is,  to  re- 
move a  limitation  ol  the  declaration  to  a  few,  or  to  any  particular 
people  ;  such  as  was  the  limitation  of  the  Old  Covenant  to  a  single 
nation,  in  opposition  to  the  New.  Math.  26:  28.  Heb.  9:  15, 18. 
8:  6.  That  this  is  here  the  signification  of  the  word  many,  is  evi- 
dent from  other  prssages,  in  which ''all"  is  used  instead  of  it  (Rom. 
5:  15,  19);  as  is  the  case  in  v.  18,  ^ignivTagii^^Qmnovgitgdixai»' 
aiv  io}^g'{eyen  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  came)  unto  all  men 
justification  of  life.  1  Tim.  2:  1—6,  who  (God  our  Saviour)  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
truth.  4:  10,  for  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  be- 
cause we  trust  ill  tbe  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  aU  men  and 
especially  of  them  that  believe.  Tit.  2: 11,  for  the  grace  of  God 
chat  bringet h  salvation  (i.  e.  the  saving  grace  of  God^  hath  appear- 
ed unto  all  men.  2  Cor.  5:  15,  and  that  he  (Christ)  died  for  all. 
V.  19,  God,  through  Christ,  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself.  1 
John  2:  2,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  whole  world.  John  6:  51, 1  am  the  living  bread, 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  be 
shall  live  forever ;  and  the  bread  which  I  shall  give,  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  3:  16,  for  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  every  one  who 
belie veth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  1: 
29,  the  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. — 
Heb.  2:  9,  but  we  see  Jesus,  who  was,  for  a  little  while,  put  lower 
than  the  angels,  who  for  the  suffering  of  death,  was  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,  that  according  to  the  gracious  purpose  of  God, 
he  might  taste  death  for  all  men. 

ni.  The  atonement  was  made  for  those  also  who  died  before 
the  death  of  Christ. — This  is  evident  from  the  universality  of  the 
atonement,  which  is  equal  to  the  universality  of  death  and  all  tbe 
miseries  entailed  on  us  by  Adam.  Rom.  5:  18, 19.  comp.  v.  12— 
14.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  by  *'  the  sins  that  are  past"  (Rom. 
3:  25,)  ftod  ^'  the  transgressions  under  the  first,  Covenant  (Heb.  9: 
15,)  are  meant,  not  only  tbe  sins  of  peisoDS  then  living,  but  io 
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genertl  the  bids  of  tho9e  who  bad  lived  beSote  that  tume.^  Tbe 
same  doctrine  is  taught  also  in  Heb.  9;  25^  26,  '<  Christ  waa  not 
under  the  necessity  of  o&ring  himself  frequently  since  the  begin- 
ning pftbe  worlds  or  of  bringing  a  particular  offering  for  every  age ; 
but  now,  once  for  all,  be  hath  appeared  at  the  end  of  tbe  world,  to 
offer  himself  a  sacriBce,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  might  be  remov-r 
ed."  God,  in  his  goodness  and  mercy,  bestowed  pardon  and  sal- 
vation on  those  righteous  also,  who  died  before  the  time  of  Christ's 
sufferings ;  but  their  judicial  or  legal  liberation  froip  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  their  legal  admission  to  the  eternal  inheritance,  they  did 
not  receive  until  after  the  death  of  Jeßus.^  To  this  subject  refers 
also  the  passage  1  Pet.  3:  18 — 20,'  in  reference  to  which  we  re- 

1  Sm  the  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Chritt,  p.  66^—667. 

>  The  work  on  the  Object  of  the  death  of  Jesai,  p.  562^567. 

p  OfthirYery  difficult  paseage,  we  shall  g'lre  the  yiewa-of  aeyeral  eminent 
critics,  tnd  leave  the  reader  to  make  hii  own  choice.  Tho  first  ia  that  of  tbe 
learned  and  pioaa  Hebrew  scholar,  Schoettgen,  who,  regarding  the  phrase 
nootv9üs  txt^fv^tr  as  a  Hebrnism  (similar  to  ^iVn  V^i^J-^by  the  LXX,  2  Sam. 
5:  JU,  MÜ  iuiio^vBTo  AaßiB  wo^evo/uvos  koI  ^uyaXpvo/uyot ;)  nvei'/uutra  as 
meanioijr  men  iiv  general ;  ^mUx»»/  as  referring  to  civil  oppression  and  servitud« 
to  Satan ;  andplacing  a  p9riod  alter  axH^jvaat  f  and  >  reading  c^o  with  the  Gs(- 
nevB  edition,  Erasmus,  aiid  others  ;  gives  tbe  following  sense  :  **  For,  it  is  better 
if  suck  be  tbe  wiil  of  God,  Uiat  ye  aimer  for  well  doing  than  for  evil  doing.  For 
Christ  also  once  suffered  for  our  sios,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  mi^ht  bring 
OS  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  his  human  nature,  but  made  alive  in  his  divine, 
is  which  be  continued  (by  his  apostles)  to  preach  an^  tbe  enslaved  and  un^- 
iieving  minds  of  men.  For,  once  before,  in  the  times  of  Noah,  God  waited  with 
loDgsQffering,  for  the  repentance  of  men,  while  the  ark  was  building,  in  whieli 
(u  tkey  did  not  repent)  only  a  few,  namely,  eight  souls,  were  saved  from  tbe 
water.  But,  now  there  is  a  difibrent  kind  of  flood,  namely,  baptism,  (which  does 
not  destroy  us,  bat)  which  savee  m  (and  which  is  nut  the  putting  away  of  tlie 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  by  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ."— Another  version  is  this :  "  For  it  is  betUr,  if  it  be 
tbe  will  of  God,  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing  than  for  evil  doing  ;  for  Christ  also 
once  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God, 
bain^  put  to  death  in  tho  flesh  (i.  e.  bis  human  nature,)  but  raised  (in  spirit,  with 
a  spiritual  body,)  in  glory,  in  which  he  went  and  proclaimed  (his  death  and 
glorious  resurrection)  to  those  ransomed  spirits  in  tbe  days  of  Noah,' who  were 
at  first  incredulous  for  a  while,  whilst  the  longsuffering  of  the  Lord  delayed 
(the  punishment^)  during  the  time  tbe  ark  was  building,  (but  wbo  afterward, 
when  they  saw  the  waters  risihg,  repented  before  they  were  drowned,)  in  which, 
few,  that  is,  eight  persons  were  saved  from  the  water.  In  like  manner,  now 
also  it  (water)  eaves  «e  in  baptism,  whieli  resemblee  it  ^the  flood.)  and  is  not  the 
saere  washing  «way  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  aceesa  to  God  with  a  good  oon* 
science  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ."  This  is,  in  substance,  the  intorpre- 
Ution  of  Dr.  Storr;  and  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  his  invaluable  work  on  the  Object  of  the  atonement.  But  both  these  version» 
deriate  oonsidersbly  from  the  common  acceptation  of  some  of  the  words  in  the 
originaL  A  version  which  should  be  better  supported  by  usage  and  accord 
equally  well  with  the  context,  would  be  preferable.  Such  the  following  appears 
to  be :  «  For  it  is  better,  if  such  be  the  wilt  of  God,  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing» 
than  for  evil  doing  ;  for  Christ  also  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in 
the  spirit;    in  which  also  he  went  to  make  proclamation  to  the  apirita  in  th« 
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mark,  that  Jesus  would  not  have  gode  to  annouDce  the  joyful  news 
(4:  6,  ivfjyfilio^fi)  of  his  death  and  glorious  resurrection,  to  those 
ransomed  [ip  q>vka%^)  spints  (who  repented  after  the  deluge  had  be- 
gun, before  they  were  drowned,)  if  they  were  not  interested  in  these 
events,  if  they  bad  not  belonged  to  those  adUotg  unjust  (v.  18)  for 
whom  he  died. 


SECTION    LXVII. 


1%otigh  salvation  is  provided  for  all,  some  do  not  attain  it. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  men  actually  attain  this  salvation 
(^  58,  65.)  For,  though  God,  in  mercy,  made  provision  that  the 
depravity  and  misery  to  which  mankind  were,  without  their  fault 
subjected,  should  not  of  itself,  prove  a  permanent  injury  to  any  id- 
dividual ;  nevertheless,  his  justice  requh*ed,  that,  though  the  bles- 
sings of  salvation  were  provided  without  distinction  for  all,  even  for 
those(l)  who  through  their  own  fault  fail  ultimately  to  attain  them ; 
(2)  no  one  should  actually  obtain  possession  of  them  who  had  <x>d- 
tinned,  until  the  hour  of  death,  until  the  time  of  actual  admission  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  blessings  purchased  by  Christ,  to  be 
unfaithful  in  the  use  of  those  talents  which,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  weakness  of  men,  were  still  entrusted  to  him.(3)  Still, 
by  virtue  of  the  same  love  which  prompted  God  to  provide  salva- 
tion for  all  men,  he  wills  that  no  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  un- 
faithfulness. (4) 

Illustrations. 

I.  That  Christ  died  for  those  also  who  shall  be  lost,  is  taught  in 
1  Thess..  5:  9  etc.  comp.  3:  5,  where  Paul  presupposes  it  as  possi- 
ble that  his  exertions  might  prove  fruitiest.  Matt.  18:  11 — ^14, 
even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  heavenly  Father,  that  one  of  these 

place  ofksepiDg»  wbo  were  fomerly  incredulous,  when  the  long  tnfi^ring^  cyftbe 
Lord  waited,  in  the  dayi  of  Noah,. and  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  in  which 
few,  that  ia,  ei^ht  peraona,  were  saved  by  water ;  by  which  now  we  aleo  ar«  a«- 
▼ed,  in  the  antitype,  baptism,  which  ia  not  Die  puUinr  away  of  the  61th  of  tbo 
Üeah,  but  acceaa  to  God,  with  a  good  conacience  throogh  the  reaurrectton  oT 
Jesoa  Chriat.    8.] 
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litde  ones  should  perish  see  v.  6.  etc.  Rom.  14:  15,  but  if  thy 
brother  be  grieved  on  account  of« the  meat,  thou,  dost  no  longer 
walk  according  to  love.  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom . 
Christ  died.  1  Cor.  8:  11,  and  through  thy  knowledge  the  weak 
brother  shall  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died.  2  Pet.  2:  1,  but  there 
were  false  prophets,  also,  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be 
false  teachers  among  you,  who  introduce  destructive  sects,  and 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destructioQ.  2  Pet.  1:  9.  Luke  22:  19.  Here  Jesus  does  not  ex- 
clude the  tfaitor  (v.  21)  who  was  lost  (v.  22,)  from  the  number  of 
those  for  whom  he  offered  his  body  and  shed  his  blood.  If  the 
coDditbns  of  pardon  and  salvation  are  not  fulfilled  by  men,  the  uni- 
versality of  the  pardon  itself  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  Thus, 
should  the  son  of  a  king  intercede  for  a  body  of  criminals,  and  ob- 
tain a  pardon  for  them  ;  if  the  pardon  is  procured  for  them  all,  and 
offered  to  ihera  all,  on  certain  conditions  to  be  performed  by  them, 
the  pardon  is  universal,  whether  they  all  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  ofit  or  not. 

II.  The  wicked  are  lost  because  they  reßtse  to  accept  salvation. 
— Rom.  1:  18,  the  wrath'  of  God  is  revealed,  y.  19,  because  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God  [a  knowledge  of  God]  is  manifest  in 
them.  V.  20,  that  they  may  be  without  excuse.  9:  32.  10:  16, 
they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  glad  tidings,  v.  21,  all  the  day  long 
have  I  extended  my  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 
Acts  13:  46,  ye  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life.  <2 
Tbess.  2:  10,  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  (Comp.  v.  12)  Matt.  23:  37,  O  Jerusalem,  Je- 
ni«dem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, and  ye  would  not.  Luke  19:  44,  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  (probationary)  visitation,  imaxon^g.  7:  30,  the  Phari- 
sees and  lawyers,  by  not  being  baptized  by  him,  frustrated  the  coun- 
sel of  God  concerning  themsdves. 

III.  Luke  16:  10.  19:  13,  15,  17,26.  Matt.  25:  19,  21,  23^ 
26,  29.  1  Cor.  4:  2,  it  is  required  of  stewards  that  they  be  found 
bithful. 

IV.  Ezek.  18:  23,  ''  should  I  take  delight  in  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  (says  Jehovah,)  and  not  much  rather  wish  that  he  should 
tum  from  his  ways  and  live  ?"  comp.  v.  32.  33:  11.  Luke  14:  21. 
Rom.  2:  4,  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  you  to  repentance.  9:  22, 
n^iyufp  iv  nolkri  fiaxgo^vfiiif  autvrj  ogpjg  naitiguepttwa  iig  andXiun^ 
"  God  had  borne  those  who  bad  been  already  ripe  for  punishment, 
with  much  longsuffering  (in  order  that  they  might  reform.")  1 
Tim.  2:  4,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the 
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knowledge  of  the  truth.  2  Pet.  3: 9,  ibe  Lord  does  not  delay  the 
promise  (as  some  account  it  fi  delay,)  but  be  is  longsuflfering  toward 
us,  not  willing  that 'any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance. 


SECTION  LXVIII. 

lAith  children  also  are  saved  for  ChrUfs  sake. 

According  fo  this  purpose  of  the  divine  will  those  who  die  in  in- 
fancy, and  to  whom  the  title  to  heaven  purchased  by  Christ,  be- 
longs no  less  than  mortality  (Rom.  5:  13,18,  15),  will  undoubted- 
ly obtiiinthis  salvation.(l)  For,  unlike  the  wicked  (Luke  16:  10), 
they  have  not  lost  their  right  by  disobedience.  Nor  will  that  natu- 
ral depravity  be  laid  to  their  charge,  by  which  they  were  deprived 
alike  of  lif^  and  of  opportunity  to  evince  their  iaithfulness  in  the 
use  of  their  talents  in  this  lire.(2) 

iLLUStRjkTIOfVS. 

L  Mark^  10:  14,  15,  nwi^  yog  toiovzmp  {naMwif)  /awV  tj  ßaö§- 
Xitu  rov  ^ioy  for  of  such  b  the  kingdom  of  God.  Children  must 
have  been  included  in  the  word  "such,"  because  the  proposition 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  humble  adults,  to  such  as  have  as 
little  pride  and  arrogance  as  children,"  would  be  no  reason  (y«» 
why  children  should  not  be  prevented  from  coming  to  Jesus.— 
Children  partake  of  the  pardon  and  salvation  purchased  by  Christ, 
as  well  as  adults,  only  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  their  smal- 
ler capacity. 

IL  Depravity  of  CÄf/rfren.~Even  the  smallest  child  is  not  an 
undepraved  creature  of  God.  It  is  at  least  unworthy  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  the  society  of  the  citizens  of  heaven.  Its  mortality  is  a 
part  of  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  in  which  all  mankmd  partici- 
pate. The  remainder  of  this  punishment  is  remitted.  The  child 
M,  after  death,  treated  as  though  it  were  an  undepraved  creature  of 
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Gddj  as  ÜKXigh  it  were  ooc  under  the  cune  of  the  law.    b  19  re- 
cei?ed  ioio  the  society  of  the  holy  angels.^ 


SECTION    LXIX. 


Feithfyl  obedienee  to  tke  äietate»  of  comdence  i$,  in  aduUt^  the 
coniiiion  of  partkvpation  in  the  salvation  purckated  by  Chriit. 

The  condition,  on  which  adults  or  those  who  have  attained  the 
use  of  reason,  obtam  the  salvation  purchased  by  Christs(l)  is  faith- 
fu](2)  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  (Rom.  2:  1 8-^15.) 
Conscience  urges  them  to  reverence  for  an  invisible  Judge,  whose 
being  and  attributes  they  can  learn  (3)  from  hb  visible  works,  with 
a  clearness  proportbnate  to  the  degree  in  which  they  cherish  and 
obey  her  monitions.  These  are  moreover,  occasionally,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility  by 
external  circumstances,  such  as  blessings(4)  or  misfortunes(5)  of 
unusual  magnitude. 

Illustrations. 

I.  To  these,  for  example,  belongs  Enoch.  Heb.  II:  bj*Evti% 
ftixni^ij,  tqS  ftti  Idiiw  ^avatop  Enoch  was  taken  away  from  the 
earth  to  enioy  eternal  salvation,"  see  "^  65.^ 

II.  Heb.  11:  5,  God  took  Ekioch  away,  because  he  had  long 
before  been  his  faithful  and  beloved  servant,  fitfiagrigtirai  ivtigta^ 
Tfiiupa$  tm  ^i^.  The  approbatory  sentence  relative  to  Enoch,  that 
^'  he  gained  the  approbation  of  God  and  served  him  hn»  ^^nnn 
given  him  in  v.  22,  is  repeiated  at  the  mention  of  his  being  taken 
away  (Gen.ch.  5.)  According  to  Heb.  11:  6,  Enoch  also  expect- 
ed a  future  retribution.  "  Those  also  who  lived  before  Christ,  (or 
since  that  time,)  and  yet  knew  nothing  of  a  Redeemer,  will  doubt- 
less partake  of  that  salvation  purchased  for  every  indivfdual  of  the 
human  family,  if  they  have  only  cherished  a  faith  in  God  as  far  as 

1  [On  this  «object,  Whitby  makei  the  following  energetic  remark  :  **  Itno,  in- 
fantes poenii  teternie  lobjicere,  ob  peccatom  Adai^i,  ostseveriai  cum  iis  agere, 
qaarocom  ipso  diabolo  aot  cam  Adamo  qui  peccaturo  ipsemet  commisit.**  8Ae 
on  this  Babiect,  the  Theological  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Moaheim,  entitled,  ''The 
sttlration  of  christian  and  pagan  infants  demonatrated  ;"  Bnddei  Theol.  Dog. 
Lib.  III.  Cup.  IU§  XXIV.  p. 591.    8] 

a  S«e  Storr's  Ommentarjr  on  the  Heb.  in  loe.  Notes  m,  and  n. 
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theiir  circuoistances  rendered  it  possible,  and  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  this  faith.  Nor  will  the  fact  that  they  knew  notbiog 
of  this  atonement  previent  its  application  to  them." 

III.  Rom.  1:  19—21.     Act$  14:  17.     Ps.  19:  2—4. 

IV.  Rom.  2:  3.  Job  33:  18,  25. 

V.  Luke  15:  14 — 17,  (parable  of  the  prodigal  son»)  compare 
Job  33:  19  etc 


SECTION    LXX. 


ProifisioTU  of  Ood  far  the  promulgation  of  saving  truth  among 

men, 

God,  from  the  beginning,  promoted  the  dissemination  of  savmg 
truth  by  various  special  instructions  and  institutions.  (1)  After- 
ward, for  wise  purposes,(2)  he  confined  the  immediate  and  most  dis- 
tinct revelations  of  his  will  to  the  people  of  Israel(3)  only. (4)  But 
even  this  limited  arrangement  was  frequently  the  means  of  difiusrog 
religious  knowledge  among  other  nations.(5)  Its  principal  object 
was,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  family ,(6)  and  to 
pave  the  way(7)  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  were  in- 
tended indiscriminately  for  all  nations.(8) 

Illustrations. 

I.  See  <^  19.  HI.  3.  Reuss'  Opusc.  fasc.  II.  p.  115 etc;  and 
Zacharias'  Biblische  Theologie,  ^  213.  Ft.  IV.  p.  5  etc. 

II.  Superstition  and  irreÜgipn  would,  even  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham,  soon  have  suppressed  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  bis  promises,  or  at  least  prevented  their  dissemination.  For 
Ihey  only,  too  often  manifested  their  inclination  to  an  imitation  of 
the  Heathen.  But  Godj  who  wished  his  revelations  to  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  prevented  this,  by  giving  them  the  Mo- 
saic law,  a  peculiar  government,  which  prevented  their  amalgama- 
tion with  other  nations. 

III.  On  the  subject  pf  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  see  the  work  On  the  object  of  the  death 
of  Christ, .  and  the  Commentary  on  Hebrews.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage, it  is  shown  how  the  attentive  and  virtuous  Jew  could  be  in- 
structed, by  the  laws  <k>nceming  sacrifices,  which  teferrml  only  to 
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his  restoration  to  temporal  advantages  among  his  nation,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  order  to  obtain  peace  of 
conscience  in  reference  to  bis  future  destiny,  or  to  excite  in  him  the 
expectatbn  of  another,  better^  and  more  efficacious  scheme  of  mer- 
cy in  the  invisible  world. 

IV.  Ephes.  2:  14,  '^  Jesus  took  away  the  law,  which  was  a  wall 
of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,''  fnaoto^x^i^-  Col.  2: 
14. 

V.  See  the  works  cited  in  111.  1.  Occasionally,  some  of  the. 
adjoining^  nations,  also,  were  instructed  by  teachers  sent  specially  to 
tliem,  e.  g.  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  by  the  prophet  Jonah,  Matt. 
12:  41,  compare  Zacharias  sup.  cit.  p.  30,  41. 

VI.  Gen.  12:  3,  and  22:  18,  through  you — through  your  de- 
scendants— all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  See  Hess, 
on  the  kingdom  of  God,  sect.  21 ;  On  the  people  of  Israel  viewed 
in  eonnexion^  with  the  human  family  ;  Connexion  between  the  pre- 
paratory and  the  mfain  institutions  pf  God,  Pt.  II.  p.  5. 

VII.  The  Mosaic  religion  was  preparatory  to  the  Christian. — 
GaL  3:  19 — ^24,  6  vofioe  naidaywyog  tjfioiv  yiyovtw  ^ig  XgiarSp 
the  law  was  our  pedagogue  to  lead  us  to  Christ.  4: 1 — 3.  The 
written  mosaic  law  of  God,  placed  the  depravity  of  man  in  a  clear- 
er light,  by  expressly  declaring  the  wickedness  of  hnmoral  actions, 
and  by  preparing  the  Jews  for  a  more  grateful  reception  of  the  gra^ 
cious  dispensation  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  that  the  laws  of 
Moses  could  not  urge  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 

VIII.  IVie  christian  religion  was  intended  for  aU  nations, — 
Matt.  28:  19,  go  ye,  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  24:  14,  this  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  preach- 
ed in  the  whole  world.  Luke  24:  47,  and  that  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name,  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.  John  10:  16,  and  other  sheep  1  have  which 
are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring — and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd.  Acts  17:  30,  God  now  commandeth  all 
men  every  where,  to  repent.  1  Tim.  2:  4,  who  (God)  will  have  all 
men  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Rom.  1;  5,  from  whom 
we  have  received  grace  and  the  apostleship  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  name  see  v.  14.  10:  18,  their 
sound  (of  those  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  peace)  Ivent  through 
all  the  earth,  v.  15;  9:  24.  Eph.  1:  9 — 13,  iif*tv  to  us,  Jews,  vfiTp 
to  you,  Gentiles.  2:3,  he  hath  purposed — to  gather  together  into 
one  all  things  in  Christ.  3:  6 — 9,  that  all  might  see.  Col.  1:  5, 
whereof  ye  heard  before  in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  come  unto  you  as  it  is  in  all  the  world.    1:  23^  the  Gospel, 
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which  has  been  preached  to  the  whole  ciaation  under  heaven,  v. 
38,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  Mark 
16:  15,  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preacb  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature. 


SECTION   LXXI. 


Sahatian  may  for  Christ* s  sakc^  be  extended  to  those  alto  who  art 
not  acquainted  tcith  Revelation. 

The  reasons  why,  before  the  time  of  Christ,(l)  as  well  as  since 
bis  resurrection,^o  many  nations  were  not  favoured  with  that  reve- 
lation(2)  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  other  nations  af- 
ter the  ascension  of  the  Redeemer,  are  as  little  known  to  us,  as  the 
reasons  of  many  other  things(3)  which  are  under  the  guidance  of 
divine  Providence  (Rom.  11:  33)  (4.)  But  this  we  know,  that 
only  from  him  shall  much  be  required,  to  whom  much  has  been  en- 
trusted ;(5)  and  that  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  concerning  the 
dealings  of  God,  would  be  irreverent.(6)  Hence  we  know  that 
those  who  have  enjoyed  but  few  means  and  helps(7)  to  piety  and 
virtue,  though  they  will  not,  if  disobedient,  escape  punishment(8) 
shall  be  "  beaten  with  fewer  $tripes"(9)  than  those  who  had  been 
favoured  with  more  and  better  means  of  grace  and  incitements  to 
piety,  and  who  yet  neglected  them ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  those 
who  have  been  faithful  in  little,  will  hereafter  partake(lO)  of  the 
greater  blessings  purchased  for  them  also  by  the  Saviour,  in  a  de- 
gree commensurate  with  the  qualifications  which  they  have  here  at- 
tained.(ll) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Deut.  4:  7,  where  is  there  a  great  people,  to  whom  the  Lord 
^ves  such  revelations  of  himself  as  to  the  people  of  Israel  ?  Ps. 
147:  20,  thus  has  he  done  to  no  other  people — the  other  natioos 
know  not  his  laws.  Acts  14:  16,  in  times  past  he  sufiered  all  the 
heathen  to  go  their  own  way. 

II.  Nature  of  the  Gospel  caU, — ^Those  who  have  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  revelation,  are  not  among  the  ulfizol  or  called. 
For  those  who  are  '^  called,"  are  those  who,  through  the  instnmieD- 
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tality  of  some  means  of  iDStroction  appointed  by  God,  are  invitftd  to 
sahratioa,  and  to  a  course  of  thinking  and  acting  woVthy  of  such  a 
calling.  2  Thess.  2: 13,  God  bath,  from  the  beginning  chosen  you 
tosalvation — wbereunto  he  called  you  by  his  own  Gospel.  1  Thess. 
2: 12,  God  who  called  you  to  glory  in  Christ  Jesus.  1  Pet.  5:  10. 
1  Tim.  6:  12,  called  to  eternal  life.  Phii.  3:  14, 1  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  wbereunto  God  from  on  high  has  called  me 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Eph.  4;  4,  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  call- 
ing. Eph.  4:  1.  1  Thess.  2:  12,  that  you  would  walk  worthy  of 
God,  who  called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  gloly.  Luke  5:  32,  1 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Nor 
does  the  reality  of  the  call,  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  they  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.  For  many  are  denominated  **  the  called,  9i%kv- 
^^w  (Luke  14:  16,  24,  18—20.  Matt.  22:  3,  8),  who  rejected 
the  call :  and  in  other  passages  (1  Cor.  2: 24.  comp.  r.  13,)  thi» 
appellation  is  given  to  those  who  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, in  contradistinction  from  unbelievi^ng  Jews  and  Pagans.  Some 
of  the  called  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  sincerity^ 
and  applied  them  to  the;  advancement  of  the  salvation  of  their  soub,^ 
thus  becoming  genuine  members  of  the  people  of  God,  of  that  peo- 
ple who  love  their  God,  and  may  receive  eternal  salvation  from 
him.  Rom.  8:  28, 30,  whom  he  called-^be  glori6ed.  ^  1  Pet.  2: 
9,  i^¥OS  Sy40P,  Xaog  iig  mgiitoirjaiu — vov  naUouvtog  Vfiig  the  holy 
nation,  the  people  of  his  (God's)  property  [owned  by  God  ]  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  called  you.  Comp.  Rom. 
II:  29.  Is.  48: 12,  where  nXriaig  is  applied  to  the  reception  of  the 
Israelites  as  the  people  of  God.  And  some'  of  the  ''  called,"  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  gives  the  christian  doctrines  an  external  recep- 
tion, and  are  outwardly  attached  to  the  true  people  of  God  ;  for  we 
are  expressly  told,  that  many  are  called,  but  that  few  only  are  chos« 
en. 

III.  Ood  makes  men  io  differ  in  many  things, — But  the  dif- 
ference among  men  is  not  confined  to  the  circumstance,  that  some 
are  called  in  the  sense  defined  in  the  preceding  Illustration,  and 
others  not.  There  is  a  diversity  in  many  other  external  circum- 
stances, circumstances  which  exert  an  important  influence  on  the 
improvement  of  the  human  mind.  Their  talents  are  different,  their 
education  is  different,  the  society  to  which  they  have  access  is  differ- 
ent, and  different  also  are  the  peculiar  providential  circumstanges 
which  occur  in  their  lives. 

IV.  Nevertheless,  God  is  jtut,  and  wise,  and" good. — It  is  cer- 
taiu,  that  iq  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  there  is  no  partiality« 
Acts  10:  34,  then  Peter  opened  his  mouth  and  said.  Of  a  truth  I 

1  Rom.  9: 93, 24.    S  Tim.  1:  9. 1  Cor.  1:  7—9. 
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perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  evenr  nation, 
he  that  feareth  him  and  doth  what  is  rights  is  accepted  of  him. — 
Rom.  3: 29.  1  Tim.  2: 4—6.  Col.  3:  1 1 .  And  it  is  certain,  not 
only  that  the  omniscient  and  wise^  Governor  of  the  world,  who 
alone  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  every  individual 
and  of  mankind  at  large,  chose  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ;  but  also  that  he  determines. with  inscrutable 
wisdom  the  particular  periods  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
is  difiused  over  the  differeat  natbns  of  the  earth  in  greater  abun- 
dance. Tit«  1:  3,  he  manifested  his  word  in  due  times.  1  Tim.  2: 
6,  who  gave  himself  to  be  a  ransom  for  all ,  to  be  published  in  due 
time.  Gal.  4:  4,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  his 
Son  on  fjk^e  to  Tiki^gwfAtt  xov  ;|rpoVoi;  when  the  lime  was  fulfilled  or 
had  arrived,  which  was  appointed  of  the  Father  (see  v.  2.)  comp. 
V.  2.  Rom.  11:30—34.» 

V.  Luke  12:  48,  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required.  That  unbelief,  amaila  which  (according  to 
John  3: 18,  36,  Mark  16:  16,)  subjects  its  possessor  to  the  sentence 
of  damnation,  is  not  even  possible  with  those  who  have  never  heard 
the  Gospel.  John  15:  22.  Rom.  10:  14.  And  those  passages 
themselves  presuppose  in  the  unbeliever  an  acquaintance  with  tbe 
Gospel.  Comp.  John  3:  19,32—34.  Mark  16:  15.  John  6: 
40.  14:  21.^  And  in  ^  74,  it  is  proved  that  Rom.  8:  29  etc. 
does  not  exclude  those  who  have  not  been  called,  from  the  hope  of 
salvation.  This  remark,  combined  with  Illustration  X  and  ^4  ^^i 
72,  form  a  reply  to  the  objection  which  has  been  urged  to  the 
christian  religion :  ^*  that  the  ethical  system  of  Jesus  appears  to  de- 
generate into  a  narrow  pa.rticularism  [sectarianism,]  by  teaching 
that  we  must  first  believe  in  Jesus  himself,  in  order  to  become  truly 
reformed  and  acceptable  to  God,  and  eternally  happy."  And  it 
likewise  affords  an  answer  to  the  question  ''  what  are  the  prospects 
of  those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  heaf  of  Jesus.  Are 
they  incapable  of  any  virtue  truly  acceptable  to  God  ?  And  what 
is  the  situation  of  those  who  have  indeed  heard  of  Jesus,  but. have 
been  unable,  though  sincere  in  their  inquiries,  to  convince  them- 
selves of  some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  e.  g.  relative  to  his 
person  ?  Is  iaith  in  theoretical  doctrines  any  thing  of  a  meritorious 
nature  ?" 

VI.  Matt.  25:  24,  thou  wicked  servant,  thouknewest  that  I  reap 
where  I  did  not  sow. 

VII.  Internal  divine  influence. — It  is  not  incredible  (^  37,  115) 
that  the  sensibility  of  conscience  may  also  be  awakened  and  render- 

•  Rom.  16:  27.  comp.  ▼.  86.        3  Comp.  Reoas'  Opuic.  Faic.  II,  p.  161—160. 
3  Okjeot  of  the  d«ftth  of  Jeiat,  p.  685. 
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ed  xDore  acute  by  the  internal  influence  of  the  omnipresent  God, 
upon  the  souls  of  those  who  are  obedient  to  her  first  emotions  f  as 
well  as  by  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  by  the 
strong  impression  made  upon  them  by  some  important  occurrpnces 
in  their  lives  {^  69.)  And  the  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God;,^  oC 
reverence  for  him,  oi  confidence  in  hiro,  and  of  longing  for  him,  can 
rise  beyond  the  sphere  of  distinct  knowledge  :  for  the  Spirit  helpeth 
our  infirmities :  for  we  know  not  what  we  shoulc}  pray,  for  as  we 
ought,  hut  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  Rom.  8:  26.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unwortl^ 
the  Redeemer  of  men  (1  Tim.  2:  3,)  to  give  additional  knowledge 
by  immediate  communication  to  such  conscientious  (Acts  10:  35) 
indi?iduals  as  have  faithfully  improved  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
them ;  if  such  additional  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  tranquillity 
of  their  idinds  and  to  their  stability  in  the  course  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligioQ.  Mark  4:  24,  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  given  ;  for 
be  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.  An  angel  was  sent  to  charge 
Cornelius  to  send  for  Peter  Acts  10:  1 — 6.  An  angel  directed 
Philip  to  go  the  way  on  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  met  him 
(Acts  8:  26  etc  ;)^  and  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  became  acquainted 
with  the  prophet  Elisha,  in  a  natural  way,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  thing  miraculous.' 

VIII.  Rom.  2:  12,  as  many  äs  sinned  without  the  (written)  law, 
shall  also  perish  without  the  law.    Comp.  ^  17.  Hi.  1. 

IX.  Luke  12:  47.    Matt.  11:  21—24.     Compare  ^  58.  IlL  6* 

X.  -Luke  16:  10.  Rom.  2:  10,  glory,  honour  and  peace  to  every 
one  that  doeth  good,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  Greek.  Comp. 
^^  37,  115.  Reussii  opuscula  sup.  cit.  p.  144 — 151.  Hess' 
Bibliotheca  of  sacred  history,  p.  431.  Roesler's  System  of  doc- 
trines held  in  the  christian  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  4 
XLIII. 

XL  Rom.  2:  10.  comp.  §  63.  111.  4.  Mori.  Epitome  Tbeolögiae 
Christianae,  p.  128.  "  The  Scriptures  do  indeed  teach,  that  on 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  Christianity,  who  embrace  and 
practise  it,  (Jod  will  bestow  a  very  high  degree  of  happiness  ;  but 
they  inform  us,  also,  that  God  will  judge  every  man,  with  a  just 
reference  to  his  individual  conduct  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
1.-* 


1  Act!  14:  17.  Horn.  1:21.  2:  4. 

'  lUunii  opasc.  Theol.  Fasc.  II.  p.  129, 139.  Clew*  Essay  on  the.  doctrinal 
<7>tem  of  Uie  New  Test.  p.  96.  Acts  U :  14. 


3  2  Kings  5:  2  etc.  Michaelis'  Dog.  p.  528. 
^  Diss.  II.  in  Apocal.  quaedam  loca,in  cap.  21: 12. 
51 
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The  sdvaiion  of  those  to  whom  0  divine  revelation  was  given,  u 
suspended  on  their  faithfulness  in  the  use  of  it. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  a  divine  Revelation^  wilt  be 
judged  according  to  their  fidelity  in  the  use  of  this  important  atd.(l) 
For  as  a  distinguished  preference  was  given  them(2)  by  the  faith- 
ful use  of  which  they  might  have  attained  a  higher  grade  of  per- 
fection, and  thus  also  a  higher  degree  of  happiness  (Rom.  2:  10 ;) 
there  will  be  nK>re  required  of  them,  artd  their  unfaithfulness  will 
entail  on  them  a  severer  punishment. (3)  Whoever,  wilfully  and 
without  examination,  rejects  doctrines  published  to  him  by  divine 
authority,  or  at  least  pays  but  little  attention  to  tbem,  is  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  tbe  dictates  of  his  conscience  (^  69,)  and  is  there- 
fore in  point  of  faithfulness,  inferior  to  the  pagan  who  entertains  a 
reverence  for  the  Deity.(4)  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us,  to  whom  the  christian  doct^nes  have  been  made  known,  ifaat 
we  make  a  proper  use  of  them ;  we  shall,  in  the  fifth  Book,  entor 
mto  the  particulars  of  this  subject. 

Illustration^. 

I.  Rom*  S:  12,  as  many  as  have  sinned  under  the  law,9faidl 
be  judged  by  the  law. — ^John  12:  48,  the  doctrine,  Xoyog  which  I 
have  taught  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.   James  2:  12,  so  speak 

5e,  and  so  do,  as  they  who  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty . — 
ohn  15:  22,  24. 

II.  Although  Cornelius  had  previously  been  **  a  devout  man 
and  one  that  feared  God"  (Acts  10:  2,  4,  35)  his  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  was  nevertheless  not  unnecessary  (Acts 
11:  14 ;)  but  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  it,  was  given  as  a  reward  of  his  piety  (10:  4  etc.  31  etc.  34 
etc.)  It  is  represented  as  being  an  answer  to  his  prayers  ^10:  4, 
31,^  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  impartial  approbation  of  hiin  (v. 
35,)  and  as  a  dispensation  of  divine  providence  to  which  he  owed 
his  salvation.  Acts  11:  14,  call  for  Simon  Peter,  who  shall  tell  thee 
words  by  which  thou  and  thy  whole  house  shall  be  saved. 

lU.  Luke  12:  47.  Matt.  10:  15.  11:  20—24.  Comp.  4 
58.  111.  6. 
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IV.  Those  to  whom  a  divine  reTebtion  has  been  given»  ahouM 
ever  remember  tbut  tbey  owe  certain  duties  to  tiiis  revelation  itself, 
as  well  as  to  that  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  pagan  world.^ 


SECTION    LXXIIL 


Nederthtle$i  the  smhaiian  of  C3irütian$  cannot  be  merited  2y  their 

obedience. 

But  although-  the  disobedient  shall  not  be  saved,  and  future  bles- 
sedness will  be  bestowed  on  the  obedient  in  difierent  degrees,  pio^ 
portionate  to  their  faithfulness  in  this  life,  and  though  it  majr  thus 
liir(l)  be  regarded  as' the  reward  of  their  faithfulness,(S ;}  still,  for 
our  salvation,  as  a  whole,  we  are  by  no  means  indebted  to  our  faith- 
fiilness.(3)  It  is  tlie  gift  of  pure  grace,(4)  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Christ(5)  and  to  the  divine  mercy  wUch  provided  for  ua 
a  Saviour.(6)  The  future  blessedness  of  children,  who  have  not 
been  capable  of  evincing  faithfulness,  can  most  certainly  be  derived 
from  no  other  source  than  the  free  grace  of  God  through  Christ.-^ 
And  upon  the  same  foundation  will  every  one  rest  his  hopes,  who 
compares  impartially  his  own  faithfulness  with  that  future  blessed- 
ness which  is  provided  for  us.(7)  For  by  salvation  we  do  not  mean 
any  degree  of  happiness,  however  small,  which  should  be  mingled 
with  those  forebodings  naturally  excited  by  our  crimes;  but  the 
remt8»on  of  all  oar  sins,  combined  with  a  freedom  from  all  pain  and 
the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  happiness.  We  speak  not  of  a  condition 
which  differs  but  little  from  our  present  lot,  but  of  such  an  exalted 
felicity,  as  men  could  not  without  the  greatest  presumption,  expect 
on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits.(8)  Who(9)  that  is  but  toler- 
aUy  acquainted  with  himself,  could  presume,  on  accoubt  of  the 
holiness  and  other  moral  excellences  of  his  character,  to  lay  claim 
to  a  union  with  the  holy  angels  and  with  the  holy  Jesus  ?  Or  who 
could  presume  to  say  that  his  character  and  conduct  have  been 
such,  that  be  could  demand  a  glorious  renovation  of  his  soul  and 

I  Usber  in  Zweck  4m  TodM  J^m,  p.  684. 
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hoiy  after  deatbi  and  an  admission  into  so  glonous  a  residence  as 
this  earth  will  be  after  its  transformation  into  '^  a  new  earth  ¥'  ^ 
61. 

Illustrations. 

1.  Salvation  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  gifl  of  the  free 
grace  and  goodness  of  God. — When  we  inquire,  who  shall  be  par- 
takers of  it,  and  in  what  degree  will  it  be  b^towed  on  particular  in- 
dividuals ;  we  always  presuppose  that  God  has  provided  for  sinful 
man,  an  undeserved-  happiness.  The  question,  therefore,,  amounts 
only  to  this :  On  what  conditions  can  we  become  partakers  of  this 
undeserved  gift  of  God's  grace?.  It  is  certainly  pure  grace  that  af- 
ter mankind  bad  fallen  so  low,  that,  in  consequence  of  their  natural 
depravity,  they  either  die  in  infancy  before  they  are  capable  of  fi- 
delity in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties  (^  €8),  or  if  they  attain  the 
ordinary  age  of  men,  still  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  attained  ;  God  should  stiH  raise 
these  fallen  creatures  to  that  elevation  for  which  they  were  destined  in 
their  primitive  state,  and  propose  to  their  aim,  a  blessedness  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  ruined  state  of  man.  But  although  this  des- 
tination to  so  great  a  happiness  is  not  dependent  on  the  faithfulness 
of  men,  it  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  the  law  or  with  justice.^ 
For  the  degree  of  happiness  which  each  individual  rational  being 
may  attain,  does  not  depend  merely  on  his  fidelity,  but  on  the  pre- 
vious free  grace  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  who  has  given  to 
each  one  a  particular  measure  of  talents  and  means  to  aid  him  in 
his  coarse  of  obedience;  and  who  has  appointed  a  kind  of  salva- 
tion, adapted  to  these  circumstances,  the  magnitude  or  the  loss  of 
which  depends  on  the  degree  of  their  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  men,  is  that  they  were  created  anew  by  Christ 
and  have  again  obtained  so  honourable  a  station  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
We  are  said  in'  Scripture  to  be  created^  new  people  through  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  death,  in  as  far  as  we  are  indebted  to  Christ  (Ephes. 
I:  7)  and  his  death,  for  our  translation  into  the  abodes  of  the  bles- 
sed spirits  (2:  5 — 7,)  t)r  for  our  exalted  destination  to  be  members 
of  the  people  of  God.  But  men  are  also  distinguished  from  the 
other  spirits  Ly  these  circumstances :  they  were  not  all  created  at 
the  same  time  and  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  their  will  was 
altogether  unrestrained  ;  but  one  is  begotten  after  another ;  this 
successive  generation  occasions  the  propagation  of  a  depraved  na- 
ture and  of  the  consequences  attendant  on  it.     '^  But  to  no  class  of 

1  &••  Schmid*!  Moral  PhiloMphy,  p.  S83,  No,  Sk 
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sinful  creatures  was  it  so  natural  to-  expect  that  the  righteousdeas  of 
another  should  ber  imputed,  as  to.  man,  whose  situatiop  was  most  en- 
tided  to  coromisemtiony  inasmuch  as^  be  had  been  brought  into  it 
by  the  disobedience  of  another."  Nevertheless  the  justice  of  God 
made  provision  that  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  by  which 
tbeir  descendants  were  brought  into  so  miserable  a  situation,  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  trivial  evil ;  and  that  other  disobedient  persons 
might  not  make  the  grace  of  God  an  ostensible  pretext  to  justify 
their  levity.  This  end  was  effected  by  the  plan  of  salvation  which 
God  established ;  namely,  that  the  fan^ly  of  man,  which  had  lost 
its  original  perfections  and  advantages  through  the  disobedience  of 
one  individual,  should  be  restored  in  noother  than  a  moral  way 
(^  9-2 ;)  i.  e.  by  the  obedience  of  an  individual,  who  should  also 
suffer  the  punishment  ofthat  apostasy  which,  by  virtue  of  our  nat- 
ural connexion  with  our  first  parents,  was  entailed  on  us  all,  and 
thus  liberate  us  from  this  punishment  (^  89 ;)  and  that  now,  since 
the  human  family  is  created  anew,  is  restored  to  that  state  in  which 
we  sinful  creatures  may  hope  to  attain  a  felicity  unmingled  with 
pain,  we  are  affected  by  precisely  the  same  law,  which  governs 
spirits  who  have  neVer  fallen.  And  yet  that  the  underived  salva- 
tion which.  God  had  through  mere  grace  appointed  for  man,  and 
which  naah  had  lost  through  the  guilt  of  another,  is  refused  at  least 
to  the  disobedient,  and  is  bestowed  upon  others  according  to«  the 
degrees  of  tbeir  faithfulness.  <^  67.     . 

On  thb  subject  the  Reader  may  consult  Rapp,  On  the  moral 
spirings  of  action,  especially  those  contained  in  Scripture  ;^  and  . 
r  latt's  Remarks  on  the  proportion  between  morality  and  happiness  ; 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  christian  doctrine  of  the  future  hap- 
piness of  truly  converted  and  reformed  persons.  In  this  latter  work 
it  is  proved,  that  the  unmerited  happiness  promised  to  Christians,,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  an  invariable  proportion  between  morality  and 
happiness.^ 

II.  Our  $alvatian  t$  in  Scripture  someiimeä  also  represented 
as  a  reward. — Matt.  5:  12,  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great 
is  your  reward,  ^tio^og,  in  heaven.  16:  27,  then  be  shall  reward, 
anodciat^,  every  man  according  to  bis  works.  Luke  10:  28,  and  he 
(Jesus)  said  unto  him  (the  lawyer,)  Thou  has  answered  right ;  this 
do,  and  thou  shalt  live.  6:  35.  comp.  10;  25.  2  Tim.  4:  7, 1  have 
ibught  the  good  fight  etc.  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  6  trjg  dinaioavvtig  axi<f>apog.  Phil.  3:  14, 1  press 
toward  the  mark,  for  the  prise  whereunto  God  from  on  high  hath 
called,  through  Christ  Jesus«  Col.  3:  24,  knowing  that  of  the 
Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  th^  inheritance,  for  ye  serve 

1  Maochart'i  Rapertorium,  B.  II.  S.  161.        >  Flatt'i  Mag.  No.  fL  Vol.  8. 
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the  Lord  Ctuist.  Rom.  2:  6.  2  Cor.  5:  10.  Eph.  6:  8.  1  Cor.  3: 
89  every  man  shall  receive  his  owo  reward  according  to  his  own  la* 
hour.  15:  58,  therefore,  ray  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un- 
moveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
ye  know'that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Heb.  10:25. 
2  John  8,  be  careful  (hat  we  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have 
wrought ;  but  that  we  receive  a  full  reward. 

III.  StUl  tahatum  %$  not  merited  by  our  loorXr«.— T5t.  3:  5,  hot 
when  the  kindness  and  (philanthropy)  benevolence  of  our  Saviour, 
God,  appeared,  he  saved  us,  not  pn  account  of  works  of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  on  account  of  his  mercy,  by  thö 
washing  of  regeneration' and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
he  poured  out  upon  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  2  Tim. 
1:  9,  who  (God)  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling, 
not  on  account  of  our  works^  but  on  account  of  his  own  purpose 
and  the  grace  which  was  granted  us  in  Christ  Jesds  beiore  the 
world  began«^  Eph.  2:  8,  for  by  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  k  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  Rom.  4: 2—6.  3: 
20^28.  9:  32,  not  of  works.— Without  works  etc. — to  him  that 
worketh  not  etc.  Gal.  2:  16,  knowing  that  man  is  not  justified  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law.  By  works  of  the  law,  tgyu  vofiov^  is  meant 
all  that  the  whole  Mosaic  law  prescribed :  avrov  (tov  natpog)  Igyop^ 
i.  e.  to  tpyovo  i'doixtfiot  6  nättjQ  « the  work  which  the  Father  had 
imposed  on  me,  or  which  the  Father  gave  me  to  do."'  See  John 
17:  4.  For  we  must  not  apply  the  new  division  of  the  Mosaic  law 
into  moral  and  ceremonial,  to  the  discourse  of  the  apostle.  The 
ceremonial  observances  are  of  course  excluded  from  the  causes  of 
salvation.  But  so  also  is  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
«hose  Mosaic  laws  (Rom.  2:  17 — 24,)  the  obligation  of  which  was 
known  before  the  Law  was  given  to  Moses  (Rom.  4: 52 — 5,  9,)  and 
which  were  obligatory,  on  the  heathen  also  (2:  14 — ^20.)  In  short, 
^hen  we  speak  of  the  ground  or  cause  of  our  salvation,  all  human 
works  and  human  merit  of  any  kind,  must  be  totally  excluded  ;  for 
the  cause  of  this  salvation  is  to  be  sought  entirely  in  the  grace  of 
God,  not  in  what  we  have  done,  but  in  what  he  bs^  done  for  us.— 
Ronu  3:  27,  where  then  is  boasting  ?  It  is  excluded.  4:  2— -4« 
Eph.  2:  8,  9,  that  no  man  should  boast. 

The  important  influence  of  the  doctrine,  that  for  salvation  we  are 
not  indebted  to  our  obedience,  is  discussed  in  the  work  on  the  Ob- 
ject of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  381,  668.^  This  doctrine  promotes 
an  impartial  conviction  of  our  depraved  state,  which  is  calculated  to 
urge  us  to  refoilnation.  It  inspires  us  with  gratitude  and  love  to 
God,  with  courage,  zeal,  and  a  willingness  to  advance  still  farther  in 

I  ZaohwiM'  Biblical  Theol.  §  965.  Pt  4,  p.  606. 
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bolioess ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  confident  hope  of  ^^  so  great 
salvation/'  which  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  our  own  inconsiderable 
moral  worthy  but  is  already  provided  for  us  by  the  grace  of  God. 

IV.  Eph.  2:  5, 7,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  2  Thess.  2:  16.  Tit.  3: 
7.  Rom.  3:  24»  being  justified  gratuitously  by  his  grace.  11:  6. 

V.  Rom.  3:  24,  being  justified  gratuitously,  by  bis  grace,  through 
the  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus. 

VI.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  John  3:  16.  1  John  4:  9,  in  this  was  the  love 
of  God  toward  us  manifested,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Kom. 
5:  8.  Heb.  2:  9.     ^  75. 

VII.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  divine  government,  is,  "  the 
roaa  that  fulfils  the  law,  sliall  find  salvation  by  it."  Gal.  3:  12. — 
And  according  to  this  law,  even  the  most  holy  individual  of  the 
sioful  race  of  man,  could  cherish  no  expectation  of  the  happiness, 
enjoyed  by  angels,  whose  obedience  in  the  faith,  is  untarnished  by 
aoy  criminal  dispositions  or  actions.  The  utmost  which  he  could 
expect,  would  be  some  low  degree  of  happiness,  mingled  with  pun- 
ishment, and  corresponding  to  the  multitude  of  b'ls  sins,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  imperfections.^ 

VIII.  Eph.  2:  7,  the  exceeding  riches  gf  the  grace  of  God.-— 
Just  as  little  as  the  repentance  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  he  reposed  in  the  paternal  disposition  of  his  father^ 
gave  him  a  right  to  claim  the  displays  of  paternal  favour  which 
were  made  to  him,  just  as  little  as  he  was  by  his  own  personal 
character  strictly  worthy  of  the  reception  given  him  by  bis  father  ; 
so  little  do  our  repentance  and  reformation  give  us  a  right  to  claiiD 
the  reward  which  is  destined  for  us,  and  which  consists  not  only  in 
ao  exemption  from  punishment,  but  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  states 
of  glory  in  the  world  to  come.* 

IX.  If  we  who  have  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  grace,  must  con-^ 
fess  that  we  are  unqualified  (of  the  society  of  the  holy  angels  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ;  bow  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  those 
who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  divine  revelation,  and  who  have 
therefore  been  destitute  of  such  jneans  !  Their  very  imperfect  re- 
ligion does  not  correspond  to  the  greatness  of  that  salvation  which 
shall  be  bestowed  on  them  also,  op  the  condition,  indeed,  of  their 
obedience,  but  on  account  of  the  pure  grace  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  their  imperfect  righteousness.     ^71. 

1  On  til»  Object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  672.  >  Ibid.  p.  392. 
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SECTION   LXXIV. 

God  is  not  in  any  tense  the  cause  of  the.  ruin  of  those  who  an  lost. 

That  God,  who  from  eternity  (1  Pet.  1:  20)  appointed  Christ  to 
be  the  Redeemer  of  the  human  family,  undoubtedly  foresaw  the 
fall  and  misery  of  men,  from  which,  in  accordance  with  his  eternal 
decree,  he  wished  to  deliver  them.  He  alsp  undoubtedly  foresaw 
from  eternity,  what  use  each  individual  would  make  of  the  means 
pf  grace  appointed  for  him,  and  which  individuals  would  accept  the 
ofl^red  isalvatjon  on  the  terms  appointed  by  him  (.^  67,)  and  which 
of'them  would  reject  it.(l)  But  the  circumstance  that  God  fore- 
sees it,  is  not  the  cause(2)  either  of  the  unfaithfulness  or  the  misery 
which  he  foresees.  But  he  foresees  it  because  it  will  actually  take 
place,  though  it  is  contrary  to  his  will,  that  it  should  (^67  ;)  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  takes  place  because  God  foresaw  it. 
Moreover,  the  object  for  which  the  law  by  which  the  disobedient 
are  excluded  from  heaven  was  enacted,  was  not  that  those  individ- 
uals might  be  excluded  from  future  happiness,  but  that  they  might 
attain  salvation  on  the  condition  prescribed  by  that  law.(3)  It  is 
through  their  own  fault,  that  they  are  lost,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  decree  of  God.{4)  They  will  not  be  condemned  because 
God  decreed  that  they  should  not  be  saved  on  any  condition  ;  but 
because  they,  through  their  own  fault,  did  not  perform  that  coodi- 
tion  on  which  God  resolved  to  save  them. 

Illusthations. 

I.  Foreknowledge  and  predestination. — Although  God  has  not 
excluded  any  nation  from  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  in- 
tended the  christian  doctrines  for  all  without  exception  (^  70 ;) 
they  have,  nevertheless,  for  wise  purposes  inscrutable  to  us,  hither- 
to remained  unknown  to  a  portbn  of  the  human  family.  These 
reasons,  however,  were  known  to  God  from  eternity.  Hence,  God 
knew,  from  eternity,  which  individuals  would  become  acquaiDted 
with  Christianity,  and  would  embrace  the  Gospel,  and  also  what 
particular  persons  would  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  consequence  of  their  descent  firom  christian  parents. 
Of  these,  therefore,  it  is  justly  said,  that  God,  from  eternity,  select- 
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ed  them  for  citixeos  of  his  kingdom,  or  lor  his  people.  Epb»  1:  4, 
according  as  he  bath  chosen  us  in  l)im,  before  tbe  lbuDdatioD>of  the* 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love« 
Cd.  1:  22,  to  present  you  holy  and  unblamable  and  unreproFable 
in  his  9ight.  Thus  also,  the  Jewish  people,  in  distinction  from  p%- 
gan  nations,  was  called  ^*  a  holy  people,  an  uor^piovable  seed.** 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  10:  15,  Xfioioaws^aingfiaMfii/iif 
tor.  17:%  i^pog  ar40P.  10;  17.  18:1,  5,  9,  oaio$.  10:20.  18: 
7,  20,  AxoM«  just.^  But  the  church  of  Christ  shall  appear  before 
ber  Lord,  ^*  holy  and  unblemished"  in  a  much  higher  «ense,  than 
this  ID  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  people.'    • 

Thus,  in  the  above  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  God  had  long  ago, 
eren  from  eternity,  in  a^xng?  elected  those  persons,  that  tlMy 
should  obtain  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Gospel,  iw  nlau$ 
ilfidilag^  i.  e.  rou  ivu/yUiov ;  and  that  he  liad  called  them  by  vir* 
tue  of  bis  eternal  purpose  through  the  Gospel,  or  actually  received 
them  among  bis  people.  Eph.  1:  4,  11.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  Rom.  8% 
28.  And  certainly  it  is  not  an  unimportant  thought,  that  we  are 
Christians  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  and  plan  of  Crod.  it  is 
not  by  accident,  but  in  consequence  of  the  eternal  plan  of  God,  that 
we  are  Christians,  %Xn^oi  called  ;  in  other  words,  the  oflTer  of  salva- 
tion, made  in  the  GospeU  is  not  brought  to  us  by  accident,  so  aa  to 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  it  is  specifically  intended  for  us,  but  in 
coBseqaenee  of  tbe  divine  purpose  formed  in  eternity.  Long  be- 
fore the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  were  given  to  us,  God  foresaw 
that  precisely  we  would  become  Christians  or  members  of  his  peo- 
ple. Rom.  8:  29,  ngoi/pm  sc  ixXiHToig.  v.  28,  ngoiyvm  ixlimrovQ. 
Christians  are,  according  to  the  predestination  of  God,  chosen  from' 
tbe  mass  of  mankind  {inlinrol,  comp.  John  15:  19)  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  has  dedicated  them  to  God  by  his  insCructbns  in  the 
Gospel,  and  by  the  gracious  inftuences  connected  with  it ;  in  order 
that  they  might  manifest  their  obedience  to  God,  and  consequently 
be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  with  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.^  And  for  those,  concerning  whom  he  foresaw  thpt 
they  would  belong  to  his  people,  he  appointed  a  glory  like  unto  his 
Son's  e\ory  (Rom.  8:  29,  npocigiat  ov/ifiog^ovg  t^g  tintipBQ  rov 
^Qv  atitoi;,)  and  a  participation  in  the  happiness  of  h'isSon  (v.  17  ;) 
in  short,  them  he  has  actually  predestined  to  that  salvation  to  which 
the  invitation  is  given  in  the  Gospel.  2  Thess.  2:  13,  14.  Conyp« 
^  64.    To  those  concerning  whom  he  foresaw  that  they  would  be- 


1  Comp.  I  99.1tl.  6.  S  DiMert.  in  Epiflt.  Colow.  Note  42. 

3  The  exprewion  an  aoftfi  in  ifeneral  tipnifieii/oniMrZy.     1  John  3: 7, 24.  Pi. 
74:  2.  LXX.  Ileb.  oVi^— alao/row  eUrnUij.  1  Johi»  1: 1.  2:  13.  Ii.  43:  13. 

4  On  the  Object  oV  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  606,  note. 
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loDg  lo  h»  people,  he  gave,  in  accordance  with  his  graciotts  and 
benevolent  purpose  {ipayanti^  Eph.  1:  4,)  the  right  to  become 
children  of  God  (v.  5,)  and  consequently  possessors  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  Christ  (•i^/xAjjpoi'oVo^  ^()»<rroi;  Rom.  8:  n,)^to  the  glory 
of  his  grace  {aigtnanfov  ii}g  dortig  riig  ;|fapiTO?  «vrou  Eph.  1:  6.) 
As  to  the  others,  concerning  whom  God  foresaw  that  they  would 
not  be  among  the  ^tktjTOvg,  the  called  or  his  people,  the  apostle 
here  says  nothing,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively ;  but  merely 
assures  us  that  those  who  are  called,  are  called  in  accordance  with 
the  saving  purpose  of  God  which  bad  been  long  since  formed.  But 
God  follows  up  the  plans  which  he  devised.  Eph.  1:  H.  Accord- 
ingly, just  as  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  purpose  and  has,  in  accor- 
dance with  it,  given  us  the  ^  call"  to  become  Christians  (Rona.  8 : 
30,)  so  also  will  he  prosecute  his  plan  still  further,  and  leave  noth- 
ing undone,  on  his  part,  to  accomflish  that  salvation  which  be  has 
appointed  for  us  (Rom.  8:  29.  2  Thcss.  2:  13,)  and  to  the  accep- 
tance of  which  he  has  invited  os  by  the  call  to  Christianity.  Now, 
as  this  salvation  is  offered  on  condition  of  faith  in  the  Gospel,  God 
does  every  thing  on  his  pari,  not  only  to  excite  (Rom.  8:  30)  this 
faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  our  justification  {dixaimotg  Rom.  3: 
26,  28,  31,)  but  also  to  preserve  and  increase  it  (1  Pet.  1:5.  2 
Thess.  2:  16  ;)  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  actually  to  bestow  this 
salvation  on  us,  in  the  way  which  he  has  appointed  (Rom.  8:  30.) 
In  order  that  he  may  accomplisli  his  beneficent  plan,  tvdo%iu9 
uyaüa)€V¥7jg,God^  on  his  part,  takes  such  measures  as  are  calculated 
to  promote  that  faith  in  us,  which  is  requisite  to  its  accomplishment, 
and  cooperates  with  thus,  to  make  us  worthy  of  onr  calling,  ai$ovr 
liig  xkijaioig  2  Thess.  1:  IL.  3:  3.  Phil.  1:  6.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  fear,  that  God  would  be  prevented  from  promoting,  in  an 
efficient  manner,  these  purposes  of  his  grace  by  any  incidental  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  or  that  his  cooperating  agency  could  be  render- 
ed impossible  by  any  prior  plan  or  arrangement  of  the  world.  For 
God,  whose  omnipotence  is  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  our 
salvation,  is  superior  to  every  obstacle  which  could  present  itself. — 
'^  And  what  is  tiie  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  toward  us  who 
believe^ — according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us? — ^who  work- 
eth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.^^  And  certain! j 
his  plan  fc»:  our  salvation  is  not  of  recent  origin,  was  not  formed  later 

i  Koppe,  in  his  Nov.  Test.  p.  272,  i>4ace8  the  words  iv  OLydn^,  not  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  verse,  batr^t  the  beginning  of  the  5th,  and  thus  joins  them  to  v^oc^ 
iaoi'ijftag.  It  accords  belter  with  the  context  to  join  these  words  to  4noK.MM 
they  relate  to  the  blesain^rs  bestowed  bj  God  on  Christians ;  whereas  uyisnf 
would  have  to  uean  ckritUan  loveyiCthib  words  are  connected  with  the  preceding 
Terse. 

a  Eph.  1: 19.        3  £ph.3:2(K  4  Eph.  1:  11.  Rom.  8:  31.  JohnlO: ». 
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than  bis  other  purposes.^  On  the  contrary ^  he  has,  from  eteraity, 
80  ordered,  guidedl^  and  permitted  every  thing,  that  nothing  can 
prevent  the  saliFation  appointed  for  us  (Rom.  8:  17,  35  ;)  and  every 
tbiog  that  occurs,  even  the  afflictions  of  life  shall  woric  together  for 
our  good  {ov¥$g/£7p  iiga/a^ov  ac.  doiap  v.  28,  30.)  Such  is  the 
natuie  of  this  plan,  that  nothing  can  prevent  its  accomplishment, 
unless,  notwithstanding  the  most  efficient  aid  of  Grod,  we  are  our- 
selves negligent,  and  resist  the  influences  of.  the  divine  Spirit, 
exerted  for  the  sanctification  of  our  hearts  {ayuiufi^  nvevftUTog  2 
Thess.  2:  13,)  and  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  brought  to  believe 
io  the  Gospel  and  to  obey  its  injunctions  (vnaKO^v  I  Pet.  1:2,)  if 
we  do  not  receive  the  invitation  to  salvation  with  a  becoming  seri- 
ousness,^ if  we  do  not  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the  blessings  and 
means  of  grace  given  us,  if,  though  according  to  the  decree  of  God, 
we  belong  to  those  who  are  called,  we  do  not  love  him  or  are  not 
wiUiog  Io  persevere  in  the  love  of  him,  who  in  bis  gracious  plan 
called  us  to  so  glorious  a  salvation. 

But  the  Scriptures  do  not  encourage  the  inquisitive  and  timorous 
inquiry,^  whether  we  are  a^iong  the  number  of  those  of  the  called 
who  will  persevere  in  the  faith  unto  the  end  of  their  lives.  For 
Botbing  is  more  certain  than,  that  those  only  of  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  whose  character  at  the  end  of  their  lives  is  such  as  the 
Gospel  requires,  will  actually  receive  the  salvation  offered  to  them : 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  God,  from  eternity,  foreknew  distinct- 
ly what  would  be  the  character  of  each.  We  also  shall  know, 
when  the  event  arrives,  what  God  foresaw  concerning  us ;  and  un* 
til  then  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  and  of  this  we  may  be  fully 
convinced,  that  it  is  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  will  of  God,  actu- 
ally to  bestow  the  offered  salvation  on  all  those  who  are  called  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  use  our  utmost,  and 
untiring  exertions^  to  accomplish  this  earnest  will  of  God,  in  the  at- 
tainment of  which  be  himself  cooperates  in  the  most  active  manner 
(2  Pet.  1:  3 ;)  and  that  our  exertions  must  be  continued  even  after 
we  belong  to  those  of  the  called  who  have  reformed  (ixktKtovg 
Matt.  22:  15.,^)  and  after  we  have  attained  a  distinguished  grade 
among  the  pious  (/xA«xro/  in  the  more  specific  sense,^)  and  have 

1  Epii.  1:  4.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  2  Theft.  2:  13. 

<  Acts  13:  46.  2  Pet.  1: 10,  <*  to  obtain  and  to  retain  therighU  and  privilegei 
of  the  people  of  Ood^i.  e.  thoie  obtained  by  juatification.*' 

3  Lake  13:23.  eomp.  Weicmann'a  Schadiasm.  Academ.  p.  521. 

4  Lake  13:  24,  strive  to  enter  throujrh  the  strait  jrate.     ]  Tim.  6: 12,  fight  the 
food  fif  bt  of  faith.     Compare  ▼.  17—19.  2  Pet.  1:  S-10.  Phil.  3: 12-14. 

A  The  itdetitoi  (v.  14)  are  the  dyadoi  of  (▼.  10)  those  who  accepted  the  invita* 
tion.     See  Weismann'a  Institut.  Theol.  ezeget.  Dogra.p.676. 

<  Matt.  20:  16,  the  inlintoi—ihe  nif&KOi, 
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made  much  progress  in  the  path  of  holiness.  If  we  have  not  this 
conviction,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  discooragedy  or  of  Jblling 
into  doubts  as  to  our  salvation,  or  of  being  indolent  or  indiffiBrent, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  not  perform  the  condition  on  which  our  salvation 
18  suspended.  If  we  do  submit  to  the  condition  on  which  alone 
Grod  is  willing  to  save  us,  and  persevere  unto  the  end,  it  wiH  appeeor 
that  God  foresaw  that  we  should  continue  in  the  fiiith  and  attain  the 
promised  salvation.^  But  the  reason  why  we  fulfil  or  neglect  to 
fiilfil  the  condition  appointed  by  God,  is  not  because  (Sod  foresaw 
that  we  would  do  so. 

II.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  represent  Grod 
as  the  author  of  evil,  may  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  language, 
be  explained  as  meaning  merely  that  he  did  not  hinder  it,  that  be 
permitted  it.  See  ^  39.  111.  4.  and  the  Observv.  p.  25  etc.  In 
iXssert.  II.  in  epist.  ad  Coloss.  et  Philem.  Note  165,  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  the  words  (Rom.  9:  15 — 18,)  are  doubtless  the  words  of 
some  Pharisaic  opponent  whom  the  apostle  is  addressing  v.  19,  and 
that  the  whole  passage  contains  nothing  more  than  the  declaration 
that  God  abandons  the  perverse  sinner  to  his  perverseness  and  the 
consequences  resulting  from  it. 

III.  That  the  law  which  prescribes  the  condition  of  salvation  is  a 
just  one,  has  been  proved  in  ^  61,  in  connexion  with  ^  24. 

IV.  Let  the  reader  consult  Baumgarten  Crusius^  Plan  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  p.  39.  In  ^  39.  111.  4,  it  is  shown  why  God, 
notwithstanding  his  love  to  us,  still  permits  the  un&ithfiilBess  of 
men. 

1  In  th«  tangruage  of  ajateiiMiUo  divinity,  Pra§desHmaiU  ttrieU  «mnte  ^(artorii 
Conpend.  p.  Id5.> 
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BOOK    IV. 

OF  JESUS  CHRIST  THE  REDEEMER  OF  THE  HU- 
MAN FAMILY. 


PART    I. 

OF  THE  PERSON  AND  DIFVERENT  STATES  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 


SECTION  LXXV. 

Jefttt  it  really  and  truly  man,  but  was  conceived  in  a  miracuIou$ 

manner. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  Saviour,(I)  through  whose 
iostrumentaUty  God(2)  determined  to  redeem  us  (^  65>)  b  really 
and  truly  cuan^(3)  bom  of  a  iroman,(4)  and  in  so  far  was  a  descen* 
dant  of  the  aDcestors(5)  of  Mary.(6)  But,  in  order  that  be  might 
be  free  from  all  depravity,  he  was  conceived,  not  by  a  hmnan  &th* 
er,(7)  but  by  the  power  of  God  exerted  in  Mary,  bis  mother  ;(8) 
and,  even  on  this  account,  he  is  the  Son  of  God(9)  and  not  the  son 
of  an  earthly  iather. 

Illustrations. 

L  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  Redeemer  or  Satiour  [awrijp/ J 
or  salvation  [omTiiQ$op  Luke  2:  30.  Salus,  per  metoo,  for  Auctor 
salutisy]  is  the  same  which  is  expressed  by  the  name  Jesus ;  and 
this  name  was  given  him  by  divine  authority«  laike  1:  31,  thou 
shalt  call  bis  name  Jesus,  2:  21.  comp.  v.  1 1,  inor^p.  Matt.  1:  21. 

1  2  Tim.  1:10.  Tit.  1:4.2:13.3:6.  In  these  pasBagM  Christ  is  called 
ovmlj^  nif^^'  1  ''ohn  4:  14,  omm)^  tou  itSofitov  2  Pet.  1: 11, 3, 18,  M»n/^,  without 
any  addition. 
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II.  God  our  Redeemer. — ^The  whole  work  of  our  redemption  is 
attributed  to  God  as  its  ultimate  Author^  and  God  is  called  our  Sa- 
viour [aaiTi}(> ;']  because  he  produced  the  man  Jesus  by  immediate 
creation,  and  placed  him  in  an  entirely  peculiar  union  with  the  God- 
head ;  because  God  sent  his  Son ;  because  Christ  did  and  stilt  does 
every  thing  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  because  he  was  given 
us  by  God  to  be  the  Author  of  our  salvation.' 

That  God  did  thus  produce  the  man  Jesus  is  evident  from  Heb. 
2:  10,  11,  He  that  reconciled  and  they  that  were  reconciled  are 
both  descended  from  one,  /§  it^og  navzig.  God  is  their  common  au- 
thor and  Father.  In  reference  to  the  phrase  "  Deus  creavit  homi- 
nem  Jesum"  "  God  created  the  man  Jesus,"  Morus  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  ^  '*  God  created  him,  for  he  was  unwilling  that  be 
should  be  bom  by  procreation  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  brought 
it  about,  that  this  man  was  born  of  a  woman.  But  here  we  ought 
to  stop.  For  who  will  venture  to  explain  the  mode,  when  any 
thing  is  said  to  be  accomplished  by  divine  power  ?" 

That  God  sent  his  Son,  and  that  Jesus  did  every  thing  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  b  taught  in  the  following  passages  :  Rom.  8:  3, 
for  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weakened  through  the 
flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin)  (i.  e.  an  oflering  for  sin)  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  (i.  e. 
punbhed  it  in  Christ's  body  and  thus  destroyed  it  in  ours.)  5:  5 — 
8,  God  hath  commended  (proved,  displayed)  his  love  to  us,  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.  1  John  4:  9 — 
11.  John  3:  16,  God  gave  his  only 'begotten  Son.  4:  34.  6:  38 
— 40,  I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me.  8:  29,  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone, 
for  I  always  do  those  things  that  please  him.  10:  17  etc.  14:  31. 
Isaiah  53:  10,  nbÄ7  inja  rt^nl  yj^n  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall 
prosper  in  his  hands*  Heb.  2:  9,  10,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

III.  John  5:  27.  The  son  of  man.  Compare  ^  65.  III.  7.  John 
8:  40,  av&QfAiiov  man.  1  Tim.  2:  5,  ii^^gianog  Xg^tog  'ftjaovg, 
the  niian  Christ  Jesus.     Rom.  5:  15,  19.  1  Cor.  15:  21. 

IV.  Luke  1 :  31,  «S»?  vlov  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son.  2:  5  etc. 
(the  whole  hbtory  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.)  Gal.  4:  4,  yevofupog  i» 
/i/ya^xd^,  bom  of  a  woman. 

1  1 'Tim.  2:  3.  4:  10.  Tit.  1:  3.  2: 10.  sTI. 

9  Lake  2: 30,  rd  owHj^Uv  aov  *<  the  salvation  bestowed  on  thee  (bj  God.") 
Psalm  lid:  123, 166, 174,  ^n9^-\    "  the  deliverer  bestowed  on  us  by  thee.'* 

3  <*  Creavit^  noloit  enim  Deus,  procreando  eum  exoriri,  ut  vulgo  soboles  naeci 
«olet.  Potest  enim  dici  omnipotentia  Dei  effecit,  ut  hie  homo  e  muliere  nascere- 
tur.  Hie  snbsistere  debemus.  Q^uis  recte  audet  modum  describere,  ubi  vi  di« 
Tina  aliquid  effectum  esse  dicitur.    Epit.  Theol.  Pt.  IV.  cap.  II.  §  3.  Note  2. 
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V.  Christ  was  the  descendant  of  Mary's  ancestors.  Bom  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh — from  whom  (the  fathers) 
Christ  is  descended  according  to  the  flesh,  who  is  Ood  over  all  bles- 
sed forever. — From  the  fruit  of  his  loins  (David's)— -And  the  Lord 
shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David — To  thy  (Abra- 
ham's) seed  which  is  Christ — the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 
Rom.  1:  3—9:  5.— Acts  13:  23.  2: 30.— Luke  1:32.— Gal.  3: 16. 
—Matt.  1:1.  In  the  Diss.  I.  in  lib.  N.  T.  hist.  Not.  1,  the  sense 
of  the  title  which  Matthew  (1:  1)  prefixes  to  his  genealogy  (2 — 16) 
is  expressed  thus :  ^'  The  genealogy  of  Jesus,  whom  I  believe,  to 
be  the  Messiah  {Xqmtov,)  and  therefore  a  descendant  of  David 
and  Abraham  (as  the  Messiah  is  to  be.")  Matt.  22:  42.  Acts  2: 
30.  3:  25. 

VL  Luke  3:  31,  34,  tov  Auß^d  xov  'u^ßgaa/i  of  David,  of  A- 
brabam,  to  which  viog  or  son  (in  its  widest  sense  descendant)  must 
be  supplied  from  the  23d  verse.  The  genealogy  of  Luke  (3: 23) 
is  the  genealojgy  of  Mary  ;  and  the  words  v.  23,  'Jfioovg  d»v  eig 
ipofiltfio  viog  JdnaTJq»,  agreeably  to  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist 
signify :  "  he  was  the  descendant  (not  of  Joseph,  which  was  a  mere 
conjecture,  but  of  Mary  who  subsequently  was  his  wife,  and  there- 
fore also  of  her  father,  i.  e.)  of  Heli."  The  historian,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  simply  says  cJ^  POfiiCfio  as  was  supposed ;  because  it 
was  something  uncommon  to  derive  the  genealogy  from  tlie  mother's 
side. 

VII.  Supernatural  conception  of  Jesus, — In  the  work  on  the 
Object  of  the  Gospel  of  John, ^  it  is  remarked  that  the  genealogy  in 
Matt.  1:1,  was  probably  derived  from  some  unbelieving  relative  of 
Jesus ;  for  Matthew  himself  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in 
the  language  used  in  v.  16:  6  X»y6fiti^og  XgiOTogy  '<  who  is  called 
Christ."  But  even  this  unbelieving  writer  of  the  genealogy  does 
not  dispute  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  er  even  pretend  to 
be  ignorant  of  it ;  which  might  have  been  expected  if  it  had  been 
written  by  a  later  unbeliever,  after  certain  sayings  had  gone  abroad. 
But  (v.  16)  he  merely  adduces  an  indirect  relation  between  Jesus 
and  Joseph. 

Another  evidence  that  the  writer  of  this  genealogy  did  not  regard 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  may  be  derived  from  the  structure  of  the 
genealogy   itself.     The   evidence  is   this :   The   whole  genealogy 

1  p.  236.  [In  thM  punge  of  the  work  here  referred  to,  the  tathor  states  that 
this  genealogical  table  was  probably  the  family  register  kept  in  the  family  of 
Jesus;  that  Matthew,  who  belonged  to  that  family  himself,  had  there  obtained 
it  and  inserted  it  in  his  Gospel ;  that  the  phrase  "  who  is  called  Christ,"  suits 
only  the  time  prior  to  his  resurrection,  and  that  probably  one  of  the  unbelieTinff 
brethren  or  relatives  of  Jesus  (John  7:  5.)  broaght  down  this  family  register  till 
the  lime  of  Jesus.  S.] 
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b  dirided  into  three  parts,  each  embraciiig  fiiuiteen  geoeratioos. 
David  is  the  last  member  of  the  first  successioD,  and  dbo  the  first 
of  the  second.  In  like  manner  Josiah  (t.  10.  11,)  agreeaUy 
to  this  calculation,  must  be  the  last  member  of  the  second  series, 
and  the  first  o[  the  third.  Thus  Joseph  is  the  14th  member 
of  the  third  series,  and  consequently  Jesus,  the  adopted  son  of  Jo- 
seph, is  excluded  from  the  series  of  generations. 

The  query  urged  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  und  Elxe- 
gese,^  *^  What  is  the  use  of  the  genealogy  of  Matthew,  which  is  lo 
prove  that  Jesus  is  descended  from  the  family  of  David,  if  Joseph, 
whose  genealogical  regbter  is  carried  back  until  to  David,  was  noi 
his  real  father  ?"  is  answered  by  the  remarks  in  the  seventh  Diu»- 
tration,  as  well  as  by  the  following  observati<Mi :'/'  this  genealogy, 
which  as  a  family  document  Matthew  prefixed  to  his  Gospel,  was 
also  useful  to  prove  that,  even  according  to  that  hypothesis  of  the 
Jews,  which  he  afterwards  (v.  16,  18  etc.)  proves  to  be  false,  Je- 
sus would  still  be  a  descendant  of  David,  because  Joseph  himself 
was  also  of  that  family." 

The  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew,  which  have  been  urged  principally  by  Stroth,'  are  answered 
in  the  Dissert.  II.  in  libros  N.  T.  historicos.^  Other  writings  and 
dissertations  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  these  two  chapters, 
may  be  seen  in  Hanlein's  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.^  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  following  later  works,  in  which  the  genuineness  of 
this  portion  of  Holy  Writ  is  vindicated :  Griesbach's  Epimetron  ad 
Comraentarium  criticum  in  Graecum  Matthaei  textum,  Jena,  1801 ; 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;"  and  Siiskind,  Symbo- 
larum  ad  illustranda  quaedam  evangeliorum  loca^^  The  following 
are  the  principal  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters. — 
I.  The  manuscripts  are  all  in  their  favour,  with  the  exception  of 
only  a  few. — 2.  The  earliest  fathers  of  the  church  were  acquainted 
with  them.  They  were,  evidently  the  ground  work  of  the  similar 
but  more  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  earliest  history  of  Jesus, 
which  were  found  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  transfer- 
red out  of  it  into  the  Gospel  which  Justin  used.®  It  is  evident  that 
Celsus  (to  whose  silence  Siroth  appeals)  was  acquainted  with  them, 
and  specifically  with  the  geneabgy  contained  in  the  first  chapter  f 

1  Vol.  1,  p.  199,  403.  9  Ueber  den  Zweck  Johannis,  p.  237. 

3  InlerpoUtiotw  of  Matt,  in  Eichhorn'«  Repert.  i)lr  bibl.  and  Monrant.  Lit- 
teratur,  Th.  IX.  8.  144. 

i  p.  11—14.  comp.  Ueber  den  Zweck  Jobannie,  S.  271.  Anmerk.* 

S  Vol.  II.  PL  11.  p.  334  etc. 

Ö  Vol.  I.  p.  179—195.        7  Pars  1, 1802,  p.  3—9. 

8  On  the  Object  of  John's  Gospel,  p.  272.  Hug,  sup.  cit.  p.  190—194. 

9  Dissert.  II.  in  lib.  N.  T.  hist.  p.  13.  Saskind  Dissert. 
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for  be  speaks  of  historians  who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from 
the  first  father  of  the  human  family  and  from  Jewish  kings  (/«»«ailo- 
frjaavjeg  dno  zov  ngoitov  ffvptog  xai  tmv  *V  'Jovdaioig  ßaoiktoiv  xov 
Jrioovif^)  By  the  former  must  be  meant  Luke,  by  the  latter 
Matthew.  That  Celsus  should  pass  over  unnoticed,  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more 
remarkable  than  that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  things. 
— If  Tatian,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  in  his  Mono- 
tessaron,  omitted  the  genealogy  of  Matthew,  it  is  certain  that  he 
also  omitted  that  of  Luke,  and  acted  as  a  known  heretic  on  doctrin- 
al (systematic)  grounds.^ — 3.  The  words  Matt.  4:  13,  'Jtjaoug  ««- 
julmciif  tiqif  NctiotQtx  Jesus  leaving  Nazareth,  presuppose  what  b 
said  in  ch.  2:  23,  he  resided  at  Nazareth.  The  apparent  inconsis- 
tency between  Matt.  2,  and  Luke  2:  39,  compared  with  v.  22,  is 
reconciled  by  Hug  (sup.  cit.) — 4.  The  reason  why  neither  Mark 
nor  Luke  inserted  any  thing  into  their  Gospels  from  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew  is,  because  they  made  no  such  extracts  from 
any  part  of  Matthew. — 5.  In  the  I  and  II  chapters  of  Matthew,  we 
find  quotations  made  from  the  O.  Test,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  Matthew.  Moreover,  the  want  of  a  genealogy 
in  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  was  written  for  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine,  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  work.  On  the  conjecture, 
that  Marck>n's  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  which  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
and  the  account  of  his  birth  are  wanting,  is  more  probably  the  genu-* 
ine  one  than  our  own,  see  what  has  been  said  ^  2.  111.  8,  where  are 
adduced  the  proofs  that  Marcion  aduherated  the  genuine  Gospel  of 
Luke. 

VIII.  Luke  1:  34 — 37,  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
Matt.  1:  18 — 20,  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.— It  is  stated  in  the  Tub.  gel.  Anzeig,  (for  1801  p.  260,) 
that  the  expressions,  power  of  the  highest,  the  Holy  Spirit,  ävpafug 
viptaiov^  nvivf4a  ay^ov  (in  nvivftatog  dyiou  Matt.  1:  20,)  always 
signify  divine  causation. 

IX.  Luke  1:  35,  Therefore  also,  that  holy  one  who  shall  be 
bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 


SECTION   LXXVI. 


The  close  union  oj  the  man  Jesus  with  the  Godhead. 
Another  reason  why  the  name  "  Son  of  God"(l)  is  given  to  the 


1  f  1.  111.  3.  S  Diss.  II.  p.  12.    Hug,  p.  194. 
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Boao  Jesus,  is,  because,  according  to  the  wtH  of  the  Fatber,  be  b 

partaker  of  his  divine  perfections  ;(2)  inasmuch  as  the  f^ell  beloved 
Son  of  the  Father  (John  1:  18,  2,)  who  in  consequence  of  his  very 
close  union  with  him,  is  himself  God  and  the  Creator  and  Preser- 
ver of  the  univer5e,(3)  has  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus  in  a 
onion  so  close,(4)  that  no  other  union  like  U  i»  found  between  God 
and  any  other  man,  and  indeed  any  other  creature.  Hence  Jesus 
is  also  called  the  "  only(6)  Son  of  God,"(7)  the  most  perfect  im- 
age of  God,(8)  to  whom  in  reference  to  his  close  union  with  God, 
no  person  can  be  compared» 

Illustrations* 

I.  Several  names  of  Christ.— la  John  1:  14,  Christ  is  called 
fiapoya^iig  only  begotten,  because  be,  this  man  [a^i^]  was  also,  ai 
the  same  time,  the  Xoyog  fVord,  who  was  in  the  bc^ginning  with  God 
and  who  was  God  (v,  1 — 3.)  Compare  III.  5.  infra.  In  like 
manner  this  man  who  shed  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  is  called  in 
CoL  1:  13,  0  viog  tijg  uyunwi^  tai  Omi  the  Son  of  hb  love  v.  15y 
iUaiv  tov  Oeov  jov  dogatov  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  inas- 
much as  he  possesses  excellences  in  preference  to  all  createres 
[nganoioxog  Ttdatjg  xilottog  v.  1 5J  which  are  grounded  in  th'is,  thai 
be  can  be  regarded  as  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  (v.  IS. 
comp.  John  1:3.)  In  Heb.  1:  2,  also,  this  divine  Messenger  to 
men  is  called  vlog  Son  because  he  can  at  the  same  time  be  regarded 
as  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver  of  the  world  (v.  2,  3,  10 — 12;) 
and  is,  by  virtue  of  this  divine  perfection  (v.  3,)  capable  of  a  digni- 
ty which  raises  hun  above  all  things,  even  above  üie  angels  tbem- 
selves.^ 

II.  Divine  perfections  of  Jesus, — Col.  1:  19,  i»  avztf  ivdoun^i, 
nay  to  7iAi2()cki/4€K  xaToix^ffa«.  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  the  fulness  dwell  (i.  e.  the  fulness  of  the  divinity — what-- 
ever  power  or  excellence  there  is  in  the  Father.) — «iltfox^w  se.  i 
nuirig,  v.  12  (to  which  the  verb  may  be  referred  notwithstanding 
its  distance^  as  the  intermediate  verses  14 — 18  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  parenthesis)  nAi^pcü/ia  namely  avxov — -nXrigtafia  j^g  {^eoujiog 
(2:  9)  divinitatis  summa — quicquid  virtutis  et  ^xcellentiae  est  in  Pa- 
tre*^  John  5:  26,  edtoxf  (o  nurijg)  raj>  vhS  Cwijir  kx^ip  ip  iuvim. 
"  The  Father  gave  to  the  Son,  to  have  the  divine  life  and  divine 
power  and  happiness  in  himself."     In  the  work  On  the  Design  of 


1  Din.  1.  in  £p.  ad  Col.  note  S9,  dl.  Commont.  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  4—«. 
»  Dim.  I.  Col.  not.  3&. 
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the  Grospel  of  John  (p.  192,)  it  is  remarked,  that  these  words  refer 
to  the  unioQ  of  the  man  Jesus  with  the  divine  nature,  because  the 
same  person  is  spoken  of,  who  in  v.  27  is  called  viog  av&gdnov 
Sod  of  man. 

The  explanation  of  this  passage  in  the  Dissert«  de  sensu  vocis 
jiA9(M»fff«,i  aflfords  a  reply  to  the  objection  urged  by  Schleusner 
(Lex.  art.  nX^gwfiv  no.  7)  against  the  translation,  ^'  every  divine 
perfection."  If  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  were  spoken  of,  it  could 
not  well  be  said:  '^  God  willed  that  every  divine  perfection  should 
be  in  Christ."  For  according  to  that  explanation  evdoxtjoe  expres« 
ses  the  free  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  all  the  divine  perfections  on 
the  man  Jesus  (i«"  »^^^^  by  virtue  of  his  special  union  with  the 
godhead.'  The  reason  that  God  willed  this  is  stated  in  the  20th 
vörse. 

III.  John  1:  3.  Col.  1:  16.  Heb.  1:  2,  3,  Comp.  ^  42. 

IV.  John  1:  14,  o  lofog  aapiiyeptro  the  word  became  ffesh. 

y.  That  man  [oagS]  who  dwelt  with  the  apostles  [ion^vwatp  fv 
«7^rvJohn  1:  14,]  and  personally  taught  them  concerning  God,  is 
called  ^^  the  only  Son  of  the  Father  [ptopoyiviqi  nagu  natgot, 
fiopo/ip^g  viog,"]  because  the  koyog,  i^tog  [God,  the  Word  v.  1 .1 
had  become  man,  becaose  he  who  had  been  with  the^  Father  [ug 
topKolnop  tov  nargog^^  ^^^  ^^^  himself  was  God  (v.  1.  John  1: 
2,)  wished  to  become  man  and  personally  to  give  instruction  con- 
cerning God. 

VI.  In  the  sense  mentioned  in  ^  75,  Adam  also  might  be  called 
the  Son  of  God  (Luke  3:  38,)  because  he  was  begotten  of  no  earth* 
ly  father,  but  created  by  God  in  a  perfect  state. 

VII.  John  3:  16,  18.  1  John  4:  9,  fiopoyepijg  viog^iov  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father.     Rom.  8:  32,  Miog  vlog  his  own^Son. 

VIIL  John  14:  7—11.  (comp.  8:  19.  12:  45.)  Col.  1:  15.  2 
Cor.  4:  4,  tUmp  xov  ^eov  the  image  of  God.  Heb.  1:  3,  anav/aofta 
v^^  Ai|<7C  x(xi  x^paxtijg  Ttjg  vnoaraaewg  avtou  ({>eov)  i.  q.  sixnip. 
*^  image  of  the  glory  and  transcript  of  the  being  (essence)  of  Godi" 
See  Schleusner,  art  anav/aofta,  and  Wbdom  7:  26. 


SECTION    LXXVII. 


Mare  f  articular  description  of  the  union  of  Jews  tvith  Ood. 
This  union  of  Jesus  with  God  is  not  a  temporary  or  limited 

1  D«  Miwa  Toe.  n^gwfui,^  10.        a  Commentafj  on  the  Htbrewt,  ^& 
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union,  like  that  of  other  rational  beings,  such  as  the  prophets  (John 
5:  26)  (1)  ;  but  so  close  is  this  union  that  according  to  the  dec- 
larations of  the  Holy  Volume,  the  Logos,  who  is  himself  God,  be- 
came man  (John  1:  1,  14,)  and  that  the  being  who  b  God,  is  like- 
wise man  ;(2)  and  inversely,  that  the  being  who  is  man,  is  likewise 
God  ;(3)  that  the  Being  who  is  eternal  life,(4)  who  was  with  the 
Father,(5)  became  visible  to  men,  in  the  form  of  a  man  1  John  1: 
1.  (6 ;)  and  that  inversely  he  who  lived  amongst  men  as  a  man^ 
could  declare  concerning  himself,  that  be  came  from  heaven,  and 
bad  previously  been  in  heaven.(7} 

Illustrations. 

I.  That  the  union  between  Christ  and  (jod  is  not  of  a  limited  or 
temporary  nature,  is  the  very  proposition  which  John  wished  to 
prove  in  bis  Gospel  and  Epistles  ;  in  opposition  to  Cerintbus,  who 
maintained  that  the  higher  power  or  Christ  did  not  unite  himself 
with  the  man  Jesus  until  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  abandoned 
bim  again  at  the  approach  of  hb  sufierings,  and  consequently  that 
their  union  was  neither  close  nor  perpetual.  That  thb  was  St.  John's 
design  we  have  proved  in  the  work  On  the  Design  of  John's  Gos- 
pel and  Epbtles.^ 

II.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews,  it  is  said  of  him  who  b, 
in  V.  8,  addressed  as  '&i6g  or  God  txQioi  at — 6  ^eog  £0  T  God 
anointed  thee — thy  God. 

III.  He  who  is  declared  to  have  been  in  tcSv  adsXq,wptov  ITavkov 
to  xard  aagxa  of  the  brethren  of  Paul,  i.  e.  of  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  flesh,  is  called,  in  Rom,  9:  5,  ^f  oV  ivXcytiio^  eig  tovg  aimpug 
God  over  all,  blessed  forever. 

IV.  In  1  John  5:  20,  i?  foii}  aidptog  life  eternal  b  a  synony* 
roous  expression  with  ^eog  God. 

V.  The  expression  that  Chrbt  "  was  with  the  Father"  refers 
to  him  not  as  man,  but  as  God.     John  1:1. 

VI.  1  John  1:  2,  we  announce  to  you  that  eternal  life,  which 
was  with  the  Father  and  appeared  unto  us.  Thus  also  in  1  Cor. 
2:  8,  it  is  said,  the  Lord  of  glory  (o  xvgiog  r^g  ^o^^g,)  which  was 
the  character  of  Christ  as  God,  (comp.  Oiog  ifjgdo^tjg,  Acts  7:  2,) 
was  crucified  ;  because  this  same  Lord  of  glory  simultaneously  lived 
among  men  as  man.  Still,  the  appellation  "  Lord  of  glory"  might 
refer  to  the  state  of  exaltation  of  the  man  Jesus  (^  78,)  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  be  thb :  "  He  (that  man)  who  now  is  the  su- 

>  p.  181, 191, 46, 492.    On  John  §:  26,  tee  §  76.  111.  2. 
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preme  Lord,  whom  God  has  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity,  was  former- 
ly cruci6ed  by  men/'  Comp.  Acts  3:  13.  2:  36.  2  Cor.  13:  4. 

VII.  John.  3:  13,^  "  he  who  came  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man 
who  was  in  heaven."  6:  62,  the  Son  of  man  ascending  to  where 
he  was  before.  In  1  Cor.  15:  47,  the  second  man  is  called  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  And  in  John  8:  58.  1:  15,  30,  he  who,  as 
man,  was  younger  than  Abraham  and  John  the  Baptist,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  had  an  existence  prior  to  them  both. 

'^  When  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
N.  Testament  (says  Ernesti)  the  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  when 
predicates  are  affirmed  of  the  whole  man,  which  belong  only  to  his 
soul,  or  only  to  his  body."^  The  communicatio  idiomatum  results 
from  the  communio  naturarum,  and  the  latter  is  a  consequence  of 
the  unto  personalis  or  hypostatica. 


SECTION    LXXVIII. 


Tkt  exaltation  of  the  man  Jesus^  presupposes  his  intimate  union 
with  the  godhead. 

The  perfection  and  dignity  which  are  conferred(l)  on  the  man 
Jesus  by  this  union,  are  seen  most  clearly  in  his  present  state  of 
exa!tation.(2)  For  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  this  man 
(3)  could  have  been  raised  to  so  great  an  elevation  ;(4)  that  the  di- 
vine government,(5)  and  divine  honour(6)  could  have  been  confer- 
red on  him  and  he  have  been   made  Lord  over  all  ;(7)  nor  could 

I  The  design  of  St.  John*s  Gospel,  p.  191. 

'  [On  the  important  subject  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one 
person,  which  enters  so  deeply  into  the  modus  operandi  of  the  atonement  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Dr.  Woods'  Letters  to  Unitarians,  p.  104  :  "  We  be- 
lieve thataU  the  divine  and  human  perfections,  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
Christ,  constitute  but  on«  person;  and  consequently  that  all  his  actions  and  suf- 
ferings belong  to  him  as  one  person  ;  much  as  all  the  actions  and  sufferings  of 
any  man,  whether  mental  or  corporeal,  belong  to  him,  as  one  man.  It  results 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  value  or  significnncy  of  any  action  or 
suffering  in  Christ  must  be  according  to  the  dignity  or  excellence  of  his  whole 
character.  Whether  the  action  or  suffering  takes  place  particularly  in  one 
part  or  another  of  his  complex  person  it  is  attributable  to  his  whole  person  ;  and 
It  derives  its  peculiar  character  from  the  character  of  his  whole  person  constitu- 
ted as  it  IS.  The  suffering  of  Christ  was  therefore  of  as  hig-h  importance  or  val- 
ue, in  making  an  atonement,  as  if  it  could  have  been,  and  in  reality  had  been, 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  suffering  of  the  Divinity."  See  Reinnard's  Dog- 
maUk,  §  93-^96.    Mori  Epitomen.  Sartorii  Comp.  §  236.    S.} 
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**  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  have  been  transferred  to  him ; 
(8)  if  be  were  not(9)  in  so  close  a  union  with  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  all  things,  that  he  could,  in  exercising  the  government  of  the 
world,  avail  himself  of  ihe  infinite  perfections  of  the  Logos,  as  hb 
own. 

Illustrations. 

I.  "  It  is  the  Spirit,  or  that  invisible  Being,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  whh  God  in  heaven,  which  maketh  alive  and  givetb«alva- 
tion.  John  6:  63,  the  flesh  Tthe  human  nature  without  this  Spirit) 
could  profit  nothing  (toward  giving  life  to  the  world.)  In  hira 
dwell  the  entire  divine  perfections  visibly." 

II.  Christ  the  promised  Messiah.— The  exaltation  of  Jesus  pla- 
ced the  entire  signification  of  the  name  "Son  of  God,"  in  a  clear 
light.  By  this  exaltation,  Jesus  was  designated  as  the  Son  and 
Ruler  over  all  vlog  ^bov  iv  dwifAei  Rom.  1:4;  he  became  like  his 
Father  in  dominion  and  honour,  and  in  this  respect  also  was  shown 
to  be  the  most  perfect  image  of  his  Father.  Both  in  Acts  13: 32 
and  in  Heb.  1:  4  etc.  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (2:  7,)  vUq  tiov  tl 
cv,  iyci  aijfiegov  yeyipvtjxa  ae,  "  Now  I  have  made  thee  mine 
image  in  reference  to  the  actual  dominion  over  all  things."  "  now 
thou  hast  become  my  Son,  »Xtjgovofiog  navjotv"  are  referred  to  the 
exaltation  of  Christ.  And  in  as  far  as  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  em- 
braces the  idea  of  the  exaltation  over  all  things,  even  over  the  an- 
gels, so  far  Christ  became  Son  of  God  only  after  he  had  accom- 
plished the  work  of  atonement.^  In  the  term  *•  Christ"  [the 
Anointed  ^I'^ttjö,]  the  idea  of  likeness  to  God  in  point  of  dominion  is 
also  included.  This  is  evident  even  from  the  passage  Psalm  2:  2, 
to  which  we  are  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word  Christ ;  in  con- 
nexion with  v.  6,  7,  "  I  have  anointed  thee  my  King — thou  art  ray 
Son ;  to  day  have  I  made  thee  such."  At  that  time  when  Jesus 
became  "  Lord  over  all"  the  full  import  of  this  name  was  displayed 
(Acts  2:  36.)  Precisely  then  when  he  was  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  did  it  become  most  clearly  evident  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  see  Matt.  26:  63,  which  verse  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  statement  made  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek,*  that  those 
passages  of  Matthew  which  he  has  in  common  with  Mark  and  Luke, 
contain  no  evidence  of  the  higher  power  and  dignity  of  the  Mes^ 
siah."  (See  Luke  22:  69.  Mark  14:  62.)  But  Christ  is  not 
only  Lord,  but  specifically  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  that  very 

1  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  p.  9. 
,    *  Vol.  I.  p.  63.    In  the  Christoiogy  of  Matthew. 
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Lord  Acts  2:  36.  Luke  2:  11,  whom  God  bad  in  general  terms 
predicted  by  Moses  as  the  future  king.  In  John  5:  46,  Jesus  him- 
self says — ^**  Moses  wrote  of  me  ;"  and  Luke  says,  ch.  24:  27,  44, 
"  and  beginning  at  Moses,  be  expounded  unto  them  the  things  con- 
cerning himself,"  and  ^'  be  said  unto  them,  all  things  must  be  ful- 
filled which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  concerning  me."  And 
Paul  (Acts  26:  22)  addresses  Agrippa  thus :  ^'  Having  therefore 
obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue«— saying  none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.  Rom. 
3:  21.^  If  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  3:  15,  refers,  in  general,  to  a  pos- 
terity ^^'^T  of  the  woman,  which  should  achieve  a  victory  over  thfe 
serpent  or  Satan  ;  and  if  the  predictions  in  22:  18.  26:  4.  28:  14, 
refer,  in  general,  to  a  posterity  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
through  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed :  still  the  reference  is  to 
that  particular  individual  who  was  subsequently  announced  as 
Christ.*  From  the  time  of  David,  the  Loixl  had  predicted  his 
coming  by  the  prophets.  Acts  2:  30.  13:  23,  22.  Luke  1:  32.— 
Heb.  1:  5.  Psalm  2:  7.  2  Sam.  7:  14.  And  he  was  really  looked 
for  as  the  person  who  '<  was  promised"  by  the  prophets.  John  7: 
42.  1:  46,  we  have  found  Jesus  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets 
did  write  Luke  2:  38,  and  spake  to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemp- 
tion in  Israel.  Matt.  1 1 :  3,  5,  art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  shall 
we  expect  another  ?  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  had  derived 
their  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  from  their  sacred  books  ;  and  Taci- 
tus says :'  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  most  persons,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  writings  of  the  priests,  at  this  very  time,  the  East  would 
prevail,  and  that  chieftains  from  Judea  would  acquire  the  govern- 
ment of  afiairs.  Jesus  himself  gives  similar  testimony.  All  things 
(says  he)  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  concerning  me. — How  then 
shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  Luke  24:  27, 
44—47,  18:  31.  22:  37.  Matt.  26:  54.  Mark  9:  12.  And  «aAer 
bis  resurrection  Jesus  himself  explained  to  them  the  prophecies 
concerning  him  in  the  Old  Testament.  Luke  24:  45,  44.  It  is, 
therefore,  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  that  the  apostles  made  such 
earnest  and  solemtf  declarations  on  this  subject.     God  had  before 

1  Comment.  4e  proteT«ngeUo. 

9  In  tba  C*miii«nt.  on  Heb.  10:  7,  the  words  «m  tU4paXidi  ßtßXtov  ylv^owtot,  it 
is  writteo  in  the  volume  of  the  book,  are  ezpUined  thus  :  **  In  the  Mosaic  writ- 
inirs,  in  as  far  as  thej  trettt  of  sacrifices,  which  were  appointed  as  types  of  afa- 
turQ  propitistorj  sacrifice.  (Rom.  3:  21.**)  On  the  passage  John  19:  36,  see  su- 
pra, §  13.  III.  8. 

3  Pluribus  persusBio  inerat,  antiquis  saeordotom  Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tein* 
pore,  fore,  nt  ▼ateseeret  Oriens,  profectiqoe  Judaea  rerom  potirentur.  Hiator.  lib. 
V.  §  13.    See  Diss,  de  notione  regni  ooelestis,  §  1. 
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annouDced  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  that  Christ  should  suf- 
fer— ^The  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  m  them,  testifed  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow — ^we  ao- 
nounce  unto  you  glad«  tidings,  the  promise  which  was  made  unto 
the  fathers.  Acts  3:  18.  1  Pet.  1:  11.  Acts  13:  23,  32.  In  Matt 
26:  63,  Jesus  solemnly  declares  before  the  sanhedrim,  that  he  is  the 
Christ,  the  promised  Messiah ;  and  in  v,  16,  17,  he  declares  that 
Peter's  conviction  of  his  Messiahship  was  not  a  mere  human  opinion, 
but  derived  by  instructions  from  God.  In  Lulce  24:  25,  be  declar- 
ed it  foolishness  to  doubt,  that,  according  to  the  prophets,  the 
Christ  must  enter  on  his  glory  ;  and  in  John  17;  3,  the  reception  of 
Jesus,  whom  God  sent  as  the  Messiah,  is  declared  to  be  eternal 
life.  And  in  v.  20,  31,  John  declares  that  his  chief  design  is  to 
persuade  his  readers  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  See  1  John  2:  22. 
1  Cor.  15:  1—4.  Hence  it  is  impossible,  without  offering  violence 
to  the  authority  of  Jesus  himself,  to  deny  that  the  Old  Testament 
contains  prophecies  and  various  preGgurations  of  him.^  Koppen 
remarks,  "  Jesus  and  his  apostles  very  frequently  declare  that  he  b 
the  promised  Messiah ;  but  this  necessarily  includes  the  declara- 
tion that  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah."^ 
And  Herder  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Theology,'  says,  "  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  certainly  in  earnest  when  they  quoted 
the  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  applied  them  to  Christ ; 
they  found  him  predicted  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
declared  unhesitatingly  that  ^  of  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness.' 
Jesus  himself  on  several  occasions  refers  all  Scripture  [the  Old 
Test.]  to  himself,  and  thus  regards  the  Old  Test,  in  general  as  a 
witness  for  his  cause.  1  cannot  see  how  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
pervert  the$e  passages,  or  to  blunt  their  edge ;  or  especially,  how 
any  one  can  charge  Jesus  or  his  friends  with  a  designed,  ingenious 
accommodation  of  these  passages,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  repelled 
by  their  unlearned  simplicity.  On  the  contrary,  every  difficulty  b 
removed,  when,  agreeably  to  his  open  declarations,  we  receive  him 
as  the  sum  total,  as  the  ultimate  spiritual  end  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  and  regard  his  kingdom  as  the  promise  given  to  the 
fathers,  and  developed  by  the  prophets  more  or  less  remote,  with 
more  or  less  light  and  clearness." 

Hence  we  see  the  error  of  those  who  will  admit  of  no  real 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  who 
either  have  recourse  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  and  his  apo^es  ac- 

1  §  13.  Ill  7—12.  comp.  Michaelia  Dogmallk,  §  122—128.    Klouker  de  ne<Q 
qaalis  consUt  inter  utruinqiie  divinae  constilutionis  foedua  prophetico,  p.  80. 
fi  Bible  a  work  of  divine  wiadom,  Pt.  I,  p.  235. 
3  B.  18, 21,  p.  303,349—352. 
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commodated  themselves  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  their  hearers  when 
tbey  spake  of  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  or  that  they  mere- 
ly intended  to  apply  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
history  and  person  of  Jesus,  and  thereby  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  these  texts  suited  the  particular  events  and  the  person  of  Jesus. 
This  last  hypothesis  Eckermann  has  attempted  to  apply  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  New.  Testament.^ 

Ill*  In  reference  to  his  divine  nature  it  is  impossible  that  Christ 
could  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  dignity,  or  be  made  Lord  of  the 
universe,  and  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Ephes.  1:  20.) 
The  power  over  all  thines,  could  not  then  be  first  g|iven  him  ;  in 
short,  he  could  not  then  mst  be  made  Lord  by  the  will  and  power 
of  God.  Acts  2:36.  Heb.  1:4.  On  the  contrary,  we  honour 
(Phil.  2:  1 1)  and  acknowledge  the  supreme  dominion  of  God,  when 
we  really  acknowledge  as  Lord  the  man  whom  the  free  purpose  of 
God  raised  to  that  state.^ 

IV.  Exaltation  of  Jesus.— Acts  2:  23.  Phil.  2:  9,  God  bath 
highly  exalted  him — being  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Heb. 
7:  26,  ^^  who  was  exalted  above  heaven  itself  (and  the  most  eleva- 
ted inhabitants  of  it.") 

V.  Eph.  1:  2Q,  (God)  set  him  on  his  right  band  in  heavenly 
places.  To  be  ^^  seated^  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  signifies,  to  be 
exalted  on  the  throne^  of  the  supreme  God  ;^  to  rule^  with  God»  to 
govern»  to  act,  as  God  governs  and  acts.  Compare  Acts  2:  34» 
where  tbe  same  passage  from  Psalm  110:  1,  is  adduced,  with  Acts 
2:  36,  where  his  being  seated  at  the  right  band  of  God  is  explained 
thus :  ^'  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ."  In  the  Comm. 
on  Heb.  1:  3,  note  at,  the  signification  of  the  phrase  '*  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  is  more  particularly  explained ;  and  in  tbe 
Dissert.  De  notione  regni  coelestis,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
'*  right  hand"  is  given.  See  also  Schleusner  on  the  word  itSuc, 
and  Knapp's  programma  de  Christo  ad  Dei  dextram  sedente,  where 
parallel  passages  ar^  adduced  from  other  authors,  and  the  reasons 
stated  why  this  expression  must  be  referred  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
man  Jesus. 

VI.  Adoration  ofJestu. — Phil.  2:  10,  that  at  the  name  of  Je- 
sus every  knee  shall  bow.    This  divine  honour  could  not  be  paid  to 

1  Tbeol.  Beitraeg^e,  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  On  the  workf  relttive  to  the  propkeoUtof 
the  Messiah,  see  Meyer's  Hermeneatica  of  the  Old  Test  Pt.  11,  p.  46d---508. 

^  Comnientary  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  9.  Dissert,  de  notione  re^i  coelestis,  Not« 
71.  On  tbe  Design,  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  458, 607. 

3  Matt.  22:  4Si-^44.  comp.  Psalm  110- 1 .  Col.  3: 1. 

4  Rot.  3:  21.  Heb.  12:  2.  8: 1.  ^  Matt.  26:  64.  Heb.  1: 3. 

6  1  Cor.  15:  25;    in  this  pajMa|re,  the  phrase,  "  sit  at  my  right  handyVntiP 
(Psalm  110: 1.  Heb.  1: 13,)  is  explained  by  Saavr^  fiaadiviiy. 
54 
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Jesus  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  and  if  God,  to  whom  ak»«  adoratioB 
beloDgSy  were  not  united  to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner.  See  the 
work  on  the  Design  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  506  etc.  The  phrase 
xaiAnttw  yo9V  bend  the  knee^  is  applied  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
God,  in  Rom.  11:4.  14:  11. 

VII.  Epbes.  1:  21.  Phil.  2:  9,  U,  wherefore  God  bath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shonld  bow  of  those  in  heaven 
and  those  on  earth,  and  those  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  1  Ccn*.  15:  27,  28,  he  bath  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 
Heb.  1:  2,  6V  iBtina  nktjgovoftop  nuvnov^  whom  he  constituted  Lord 
over  all  things.  Peter  also  calls  Jesus  Lord  over  all  (Acts  10:  36,) 
and  not  only  Lord  over  the  human  family,  but  Lord  over  all,  in 
that  comprehensive  sense,  which  embraces  angeb  and  archangels 
within  its  sphere.  Epbes.  1:  22,  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet.  Heb.  1:  4,  he  is  as  much  superior  to  (greater  than)  the  an- 
gels, as  the  peculiar  name  (or  dignity)  which  he  hath  obtained,  is 
more  excellent  than  theirs. 

VIII.  Matt.  28:  18,  all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  The  words  ^<  heaven  and  earth"  cannot  «possibly  mean 
the  church  collected  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  of  thbsig* 
nifioation  the  words  can  by  no  means  admit  (^  42.^  But  according 
to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  language,  they  mean  tne  world.  This 
is  also  evident  from  those  passages  which  clearly  ascribe  to  Christ 
dominion  not  only  over  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  over  the  whole 
worid,  over  the  angels,  and  in  short,  over  all  things  which  God 
governs.  God  himself  alone,  who  put  all  things  under  him,  being 
excepted.  Phil.  2:  10.  Rev.  5:  13.  Psalm  135.  1  Cor.  15:  27. — 
Moreover,  in  Ephes.  1:  22,  the  church  is  specifically  mentioned  as 
a  part  of  the  whole  (v.  20—^22,)  over  which  Christ  is  placed  as 
ruler.  Idfoxiv  ctvxov  vnig  napta  r^  ixxXfjalff,  ifng  icti  to  ooifia 
avTov  ^'  he  appointed  him  to  be  Lord  especially  over  the  church, 
with  which  he  stands  in  a  peculiarly  close  union."  Col.  1:  18. 

IX.  John  17:  24,  which  (glory)  thou  (Grod  the  Father)  gavest 
me,  because  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. — 
Comp.  ^  42.  Col.  1:  15  compared  with  v.  16,  18,  19.  (^  76.  111. 
1.)  Rom.  1:  4,  and  powerfully  evinced  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  i.  e.  according  to,  or  on  account  of 
the  spirit  of  majesty,  on  account  of  that  in  Christ,  which  is  invbible 
and  supremely  excellent.^  In  the  technical  phraseology  of  system- 
atic doctrinal  theology,  the  subject  of  discussion  in  ^  78,  is  termed 
genus  axiomaiicum  comtnunicationis  idiomaium  [ßiMwoig,]  and  in- 

1  Comment,  on  Hebrews  1:  3,  Note/. 
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eludes  those  propositioDs  of  Scripture  io  which  divine  attributes  are 
predicated  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 


SECTION    LXXIX. 


Hie  design  of  the  diversity  of  states  in  Jesus, 

The  reason  why  Jesus  did  not  obtain  an  exalted  dignity  imme- 
diately after  bis  union  with  the  divine  nature,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
work  which  he  was  destined  to  accomplish  on  earth.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  reason  why  he  now  makes  full  use  of  his  exalted  perfec- 
tions, is  to  be  sought  in  that  higher  destination  which  be  is  now' 
fulfilling ;  and  which  he  could  not  fulfil  without  the  full  use  of  the 
perfections  of  his  divine  nature(^  78).  But  the  divine  nature  of 
the  mad  Jesus  could,  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  the  Godhead,  at 
any  time  have  displayed  itself  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  if  such 
a  display  had  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  Gad.  And  his 
higher,  bis  divine  nature,  really  was  displayed  as  far  as  comported 
with  the  divine  purposes  (Phil.  2:  6.  ^<$»  81,  82.) 


SECTION    LXXX. 


Description  ofJesus^  state  of  humiliation. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  family  (Pt.  II. 
ch.  I.,)  that  Jesus  should  live  upon  earth  as  a  man  perfectly  like 
ourselves,(l)  sin  only  excepted  {^  75,)  that  he  should  experience 
the  afflictions  of  every  kind  to  which  man  is  subject,  and  even  sub- 
mit to  a  death  of  the  most  cruel  nature  ;(2)  so  also  it  was  the  will 
of  God,  that  his  Son  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  (Phil.  2: 
7y  8) — that  is,  the  higher  nature,  with  which  the  man  Jesus  was 
most  closely  united,  did  not  exert  as  great  an  influence  on  this  man, 
as  it  might  have  done  (Phil.  2:  6.  ^  79)  and  as  it  afterwards  really 
did  (^  78.)  For  example,  his  divine  nature  did  not  exert  its  pow- 
er to  elevate  and  extend  the  human  knowledge(4)  of  Jesus,  (who 
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was  destined  to  pass  thioagh  the  state  of  childhood  like  other  per- 
sons,) to  a  degree  which  would  not  have  cOinported  with  his  child- 
hoody  or  generally  with  the  state  in  this  world  for  which  God  had 
designed  him.  The  divine  nature  forbore  to  exert  any  influence, 
by  which  the  situation  of  Jesus  would  have  been  rendered  more 
splendid  than  it  was  intended  to  be  during  that  particular  time  ;(5) 
i.  e.  it  did  not  produce,  in  and  by  the  man  Jesus,  who  was  united  to 
it,  those  effiscts  which  it  now  produces,  and  will  hereafter  produce. 

Illustrations. 

L  Rom.  8:  3,  for,  what  the  law  could  not  do  because  it  was 
weakened  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  hb  own  Son  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh  and  on  account  of  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh.  Heb.  4:  15,  a  high  priest  who  can  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  'bf  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin. 

II.  Matt.  20:  ^.  Luke  24:  S5,  46,  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to 
suflfer.     1  Pet.  1:  10.  Heb.  2:  14—18. 

III.  Rom.  8:  3.  I  John  4:  10.  John  3:  16,  <'  God  appointed  his 
Son  unto  death  (sent  him  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  that  he 
should  die.")  Gal.  4: 4, 5,  '<  God  sent  his  Son,  as  a  man  like  unto 
us,  that  he  might  by  his  death  purchase  for  us  the  right  to  become 
children  of  God,  and  to  obtain  future  salvation." 

IV.  Luke  2:  40,  52,  and  the  child  grew -and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom — And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature.  Mark  13:  32,  hut  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but 
the  Father. 

V.  Heb.  2:  9,  but  we  see  Jesus,  who,  for  a  little  while,  was  put 
lower  than  the  angels,  who  fi>r  the  suffering  of  death  was  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour  that  according  to  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man. 


SECTION    LXXXI. 


JtiUB  voluntarily  submitted  to  this  state  of  humiliaiion. 

When  we  contemplate  Jesus  in  respect  to  his  human  nature,  we 
perceive  that  his  obedience  to  God(l}  and  love  to  men(2)  were  ao 
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stiODg,  that  he  veiy  willingly  engaged  in  the  accompUshment  of  the 
benevdent  purposes  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  roankiody  and  betray- 
ed no  premature  desire(3)  for  that  greatness  and  dignity  which  his 
union  with  the  divine  nature  authorized  him  subsequently  to  expect, 
and  the  possession  of  which  was  at  least  possible  at  an  earlier  date, 
(4)  On  the  contrary,  be  voluntarily  assumed  an  humble  station, 
(5) conducting  himself  npt  as  Lord  but  as  a.  servant ;(6)  nay,  be 
even  humbled  himself  beneath  other  persons,  even  such  as  were  in 
the  lowest  temporal  circumstances,  and  finally  be  endured  the  most 
excruciating  sufieiings,  and  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful death.(7) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Chris  fs  obedience  to  Ood. — Rom.  5:  19,  by  the  obedience 
of  one.  John  6:  37  etc.  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.  Phil.  2:  8,  having  become  obedient  John 
14:  31,  as  the  Father  gave  commandment,  even  so  I  do.  18:  11. 
10:  17.  Matt.  26:  39,  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou  wilt.  v.  42,  thy 
wUl  be  done.  Heb.  5:  8,  though  he  was  the  Son  (of  God,)  yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  be  suffered.  10:  7 — 9,  lo 
— I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. 

II.  Hislove  to  mankind. — Phil.  2:  4.  2  Cor.  8:  9,  for  ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  he  became  poor^  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich.  MaU,  9:  11 — 13.  Luke  9:  54,  56,  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  Matt.  20:  26 
—28,  the  Son  of  man  came  to  minister  [to  serve]  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many.  John  10:  i  1-^15, 1  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  sheep.  15:  13.  1  John  3:  16. 

III.  Chrisfs  AumiUiy, — ^Phil.  2:  6,  ovx  ttgnayfioi^  r^yiiauTO  to 
ilpMJaa<^i^Qtc.  "Who  (Christ  Jesus)  being  in  the  form  of 
God,)  did  not  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  equality  with 
God."* 

IV.  The  humiliation  of  Christ  was  voluntary, — Just  as  in  Phil. 
2:  4,  it  is  attributed  to  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  and  not  to  a  ne- 
cessity, that  he  did  not  display  his  divine  dignity;  so  also  in  2 
Cor.  8:  9,  the  poverty  of  him  who  might  have  had  all  things  in 
abundance,  is  ascribed  to  his  goodness  [jfo^^r»,]  which  aimed  at  the 
welfare  of  man.     nXovaiog  üv  who  might  have  been  rich.     So  also 


I  See  De  Weite*!  TnneUiion.    Storr's  DiMort.  in  Epist.  ad  Philipp.  noU.  e. 
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Phil.  2:  6,  h  fio^q>p  ^toS  vnagx^p  dihcugh  he  might  have  been  id 
the  condition  of  God.  On  the  word  nlova$os  applied  to  spiritual 
thinffs,  see  2  Cor.  6:  10.  James  1:  5.  Luke  22:  33—35.  18:  22. 

v.  Phil.  2:  7,  iavvop  intptoae — ^this  may  either  be  translated 
thus  :  "  he  wished  to  do  without  (abstain  from)  the  splendour  of 
the  divine,  glory — vacuus  esse,  carere  voluit"  Tcorop.  mvog  Luke 
20:  10 ;)  or  thus :  ^'  He  wished  to  be  in  a  condition  less  exadted  (i. 
e.  more  humble)  than  that  in  wluch  he  might  have  been"  (xeyo^ 
A^TOff  tenuis, — ^p'»h .  Jud.  11:  3.)^ 

VI.  Mogq)ijp  dovkov^  so.  'd^eov,  Xaßoiv — As  Jesus 
after  he  had  attained  to  years  of  maturity,  was  so  willing  to  do  the 
work  assigned  him  (John  4:  34,)  he  clearly  proved  that  he  was 
perfectly  satis6ed  with  the  ordinary  condition,  ^^  the  form"  of  man, 
m  which  God  suffered  him  to  be  bom,  and  that  he  was  well  pleas- 
ed to  live  in  this  state  of  humility.^ 

VIL  Phil.  2:  8,  "  sua  sponte  et  voluntate  humilUmam  con- 
ditionem  pertulit,"  i.  e.  he  voluntarily  and  of  his  own  accord  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humble  condition.  Comp.  2  Cor.  11:  7.  John 
10:  18,  no  man  taketh  it  (my  life)  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  my- 
self; I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again. 


SECTION   LXXXII. 


But  even  in  his  state  of  humiliation^  the  influence  of  the  dimne  na- 
ture on  the  human  nature  of  Christ  manifested  itself 

The  dignity  which  was  conferred  on  the  man  Jesus  by  his  union 
with  the  divine  nature,  had,  even  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  at  least 
this  effect,  that  it  gave  to  the  obedience  and  suflferings  of  this  ex- 
alted man,  who  was  so  closely  united  to  the  Deity,  an  efficacy  of  an 
entirely  peculiar  nature.(l)  But  the  influence  of  the  divine  nature 
on  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  was  also  evinced  in  other  ways.— 
Even  m  the  earlier  years  of  Jesus  an  instance  is  recorded  in  which 
he  acted  from  the  peculiar  impulse  of  his  divine  nature,  or  (^  44) 
by  the  express  command  of  his  invisible  Father.  (2)  Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  extraordinary  improvement  made  by  Jesus  in  bis 

*  See  Dissert,  in  Epist.  Paali  minores,  p.  26. 
a  Reinhard's  Dogmatik,  §  98.  No.  1. 
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childhood  (Luke  S:  40,  47}  was  promoted  by  that  divine  nature 
with  which  his  buman  nature  was  united  ;  but  promoted  in  a  raan- 
Der  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  plan,  according  to  which  his 
physical  and  intellectual  abilities  were,  like  those  of  other  men^^S) 
gradually  to  increase  (v.  52.)  And  when  be  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  prophetic  officCi  his  divine  nature  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
was  so  closely  united(4)  with  his  human  nature,  exerted  on  the 
man  Jesus(5)  such  an  influence  as  was  required  by  his  office  as 
teacher,  and  effected  in  and  through  Jesus,  every  thing  which  was 
lequbite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  of  his  office  as  teach- 
er. Hence,  whatever  the  man  Jesus  taught,  he  taught  not  at  the 
instigation  of  his  own  feelings,  nor  according  to  his  own  views,(6) 
but  because  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  his  divine  nature,  and  by  the 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit(8)  who  are  most  closely  united  to  him,  and 
he  taught  also  in  the  manner(7)  which  they  suggested  to  him.(9) 
All  the  miracles  which  were  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ(^  8,)  were  wrought  by  the 
omnipotence  of  his  divine  nature,(10)  which  is  one  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Father  (^  44)  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (<^  41,) 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  man  Jesus.  (11)  In  short  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  man  Jesus  effected  every  thing  which  was  requi- 
site to  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  of  his  destination,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  person  ;  e.  g.  it  gave  him  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  iotercourse.(12)  And 
so  entirely  did  he  depend  on  the  will  of  that  divine  nature  which 
was  united  with  him,  that  he  undertook  and  desired  nothing,  but 
what  was  suggested  to  him  or  wrought  in  him  by  this  divine  nature. 
(13) 

Illustrations. 

I.  T%e  efficacy  of  Chrisfs  merits  dependent  on  his  twofold  na^' 
iure, — ^The  salvation  bestowed  on  us,  or  our  participation  in  the 
happiness  of  Christ,  was  the  reward  of  the  obedience  of  Christ.— 
But  this  reward  Jesus  could  confer  on  us,  only  because  he  himself, 
in  consequence  of  his  original  union  with  the  Godhead,  was  incapa- 
ble of  any  increase  of  personal  happiness  as  a  reward.  But  the 
difficulty  of  the  bestowment  of  salvation,  and  the  holiness  of  the 
punitive  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  are  placed  in  a  clearer  light. 
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the  more  dignified  the  person  was  in  whom  such  fearful  sufferings 
were  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  design.  When 
the  man  Jesus  is  called  the  author  of  our  salvation  (John  6;  51, 53,) 
it  is  not  the  mere  man  Jesus  who  is  alluded  to,  but  that  man  who 
was  most  closely  united  to  him  that  was  in  heaven  (v.  62,  19,  11, 
9,)  that  man  who,  on  account  of  his  union  with  God,  could  perform 
works  which  mere  human  power  could  never  produce  ;^  in  short 
the  allusion  is  to  the  greatness  and  the  worth^  of  that  man  who  on 
occount  of  his  union  with  the  divine  nature,  is  the  only  Son  of  God 
(^  76.)  This  great  man  and  this  one  alone  is  our  Redeemer. — 
Col.  1:  13,  15—19.  comp.  14,  20—22.  John  3:  13—17.  1  John 
4:  9,  10.  Rom.  8:  3,  32.  Heb.  1:  3.  5:  8,  9* 

NottB.  1.  In  the  Dissert.  IT.  in  Libras  N.  T.  historicos,  p.  69, 
it  is  remarked,  that  in  John  19:  11,  above  referred  to,  Jesus  alluded 
to  h'ls  union  with  God  by  the  word  &voi&ev  from  above,  whilst  his 
explanation  at  the  same  time  affords  a  reply  to  Pilate's  question 
"  whence  art  thou."  (v.  9.) 

2.  To  this  place  belongs  the  genus  apotehsmaiieum  communica- 
iioniM  idiomaiumy  which  embraces  those  propositions  in  which  the 
person  of  Christ  is  the  subject,  and  some  act  belonging  to  bis  media- 
torial work,  the  predicate. 

II.  Luke  2:  49,  '^  Know  ye  not  that  I  have  another  father  than 
Joseph,  the  performance  of  whose  injunctions  must  engage  my  at- 
tention ?  ilvai  ip  to7g  nargog  fiov. 

III.  Phil.  2:  7  etc.  He  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  roen*-and 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  Heb.  2:  17,  it  behooved  bim  in  all 
things  to  be  like  unto  his  brethren. 

IV.  John  16:  14.  15:  26.  Rom.  8:  9.  Gal.  4:  6.  comp.  §  45. 

V.  Acts  10:  38,  God  anointed  him  (Jesus)  with  the  Holy  Spir- 
it. God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him.  This  says  the 
credible  witness  (5:  32.)  John  the  baptist  concerning  Christ.  Luke 
4:  1,  14,  Jesus  returned  from  his  baptism  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
nXiigfjS  nvevfjiatos  dylov,  and  went  in  the  spirit,  ipnvevfiati,  into  the 
desert,  and  returned  thence  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

VI.  John  5:30.  8:  28.  12:  49.  14:  10.  compare^  6. 

VII.  The  excellence  and  credibility  of  Christianity  a  necessary 
result  of  the  divinity  of  its  Author. — ^The  doctrines  of  the  man 
Jesus  are  expressly  attributed  to  him  who  had  been  in  heaven  with 
the  Father,  who  came  from  heaven — and  united  himself  with  the 
man  Jesus.  John  3:  11—13.  6:  46.  1:  18.  And  the  credibility 
of  tbe  doctrines  of  Jesus,  on  which  ^he  faith  of  Christians  in  the  au- 


,  I  John  6:  63.  comp.  §  78.  III.  1. 

8  1  Pet.  1:  19.    See  the  work  On  the  Design  of  Chriet'e  death,  p.  603.    H«b. 
12: 3,  reflect,  who  he  ie  that  raffered  to  mneh  eoatntdiction» 
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tbority  of  the  other  divine  messengers  depends,  is  the  more  evident 
and  iadubiuble,  because  the  man  Jesus  did  not  enjoy  the  influence 
and  aid  of  (Sod  merely  at  particuhr  times,  nor  merely  in  a  limited 
degree.  John  3:  34.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  distinguished  from 
all  other  divine  messengers,  by  this  great  preference,^  that  the  di- 
vine power  which  spake  to  mankind  through  him,  belonged  to  his 
own  person  and  was  peculiar  to  it  (5:  26.)  Hence,  in  the  case  of 
Jesus,  the  doubt  can  never  be  urged,  whether  the  omniscient  pow- 
er of  God  aided  him  in  every  instruction  given  by  him,  without  ex- 
ception ;  or  whether  we  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves  a  revelation 
immediately  from  God,  which  should  be  more  perfect  than  that 
given  by  God  ttirough  Jesus«  And  accordingly  we  are  told,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  constitute  the  most  perfect  revelation.  Matt. 
11:  ^.  John  1:  18.  Col.  2:  8—10.  But  for  this  very  reason,  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  demand  from  us  the  most  profound  veneration  f 
a  veneration  proportionate  to  the  dignity  of  that  divine  Me^enger 
by  whom  these  doctrines  were  taught,  through  the  person  of  Jesus» 
who  is  in  a  peculiar  and  close  union  with  God^^  and  is  himself  the 
Son  of  God.'* 

VIII.  The  Father  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  mth  the  Son. — 
John  14:  7—11.  16:  13—15.  compare  <^^  44,  45. 

IX.  JesuM  taught  (he  things  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit.— John  12:  49.  5: 30.  8:  96,  28,  40*  15: 
15.  17:  8.  Matt.  11:  27.  3:  34.  comp.  ^6. 

X.  All  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  wrought  by  his  divine  na-- 
ture. — Hence  Jesu9  himself  is  described  as  the  autlior  of  his  mira- 
cles. John  11:  25.  [I  am  the  resurrection  etc.]  compared  with  23. 
5:  17.  [My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work.]  19—21,  26 — 
Hence  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  that  he  manifested  his  own  greatness  by 
his  miracles  2:  1 1.  [This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  and  manifested  forth  his  glory.]  comp.  1:  14. 

XL  John  14:  10.  10:  32,  37.  Matt.  12:  28.  compare  <^  8. 

XIL  Through  his  divine  nature^  Jesus  knew  every  thing  which 
Ufas  requisite  for  him, — John  2:  24,  25.  [But  Jesus  did  not  com- 
mit himself  unto  them  because  he  knew  them  all.  And  needed  not 
that  any  one  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.] 
6:  64.  16: 19,  30.  [Thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  that 
any  man  should  ask  thee.]  1:  48.  Matt.  9:  3.  [And  Jesus  knowing 
their  thought,  said  etc.]  comp,  with  Mark  2:  6 — 8. 

A  John  3:  31.    10:  3G.  eoinptre  on  this  poui^  §  13.  III.  17.  tnd  (  49. 

•  8ee  John  3:  38—36.  Heb.  1: 1.  2:  3.  3: 1—8. 10:  S8.  12:  25. 

3  See  John  3:  31.  Heb.  12:  25. 

<  Matth.  21:  37.  John  3:  35:  Heb.  1 : 1.    Compere  the  work  on  the  Object  of  . 
the  death  of  Chriet,  685,  "  In  proportion  ae  a  reyelation  ia  clear  and  perfecta  k 
the  greatneai  of  onr  gnilt  in  rejecting  it.'* 
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XIII.  But  Jesus  did  and  wished  to  do  nothing y  but  what  his  di- 
vine nature  suggested  or  approved. — John  5:  SQ,  I  can  of  myself 
do  nothing.  8:  29,  and  be  that  sent  me  is  with  me ;  the  Father 
hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  1  do  always  those  things  that  please 
him. 


SECTION  LXXXIII. 

Description  of  Chrisfs  state  of  exaltation. 

After  Jesus  had  submitted  to  that  death  which  had  been  appoint' 
ed  for  him  by  the  decree  of  God  ;  the  divine  nature(l)  that  was 
united  to  hirp,  and  the  omnipotence  of  which  is  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Father,(2)  restored  to  life  his  body,  which  had  been  dead  and 
buried.  (1  Cor.  15:  3  etc.  comp.  <§>  8.  111.  3.)  After  the  resus- 
citation of  his  body,  Jesus  showed  himself  alive(3)  at  many  differ- 
ent times  during  forty  days  ;  partly  in  order  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
his  fi}llowers^(4)  and  partly  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  convince 
those  of  his  return  to  life,  who  were  to  be  the  future  witnesses  and 
publishers(5)  of  this  all-important(6)  event.  At  length,  whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  conversation, (7)  he  was  visibly  raised  on  high,  and 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  men, (8)  and  is  now(9)  in  heaven, 
that  is,  iu  a  place  remote  from  this  earth,  inaccessible  to  the  wicked, 
(10)  where  he  will  eternally(ll)  enjoy  a  distinguished  happiness, 
(12)  and  exercise  the  exalted  privilege  of  governing  all  things  with 
divine  power  (j^  78.) 

Illustrations. 

I.  John  2:  19,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 
temple  (my  body  v.  22)  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  10: 18, 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  powder  to  take  it  {tpv^tir, 
life)  again.  Comp.  «J»  42. 

II.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  same. — 
John  10:  28—30.  (comp.  '^  44,  42.)  5:  19,  for  whatsoever  things 
he  (the  Father)  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise  v.  20,  21, 
for  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them,  even 
so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  Hence  also  the  resuscitation 
of  Christ,  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Father.  Rom.  6:  4.  8:  11. 
Eph.  17:  19  etc. 
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^  III.  Ageiu^  of  Christ  during  the  forty  days  after  his  resurrec- 
tion.— Acts  1:  3,  to  whom  (the  apostles)  he  showed  himself  alive, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  bein/sr  seen  of  them  forty 
days.  We  find  at  least  one  example  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
prove  to  us  that  Christ  was  also  engaged  in  the  invisible  world, 
during  the  forty  days  in  which  he  occasionally  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples, see  1  Pet.  3:  19.  4:  6.  comp.  <^  66.  111.  3.  Whether  he 
visited  the  abodes  of  the  damned  (among,  whom  I  do  not  class  the 
nvevftara  iy  ipvXax^  "  spirits  jn  prison"  or  ransomed  spirits,  ^  66. 
111.  3,)  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  decided ;  for  there  can  be  no 
passage  adduced  in  which  it  is  expressly  declared.  The  words  of 
Eph.  4:  9,  xattßri  hg  r«  natdttiga  fiigti  itjg  yrjg  descended  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth,  which  have  been  applied  to  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  bell,  are,  in  the  Dissert,  in  Epist.  Pauli  minores.  Note 
68,  explained  as  referring  to  Christ's  slate  of  humiliation  on  earth, 
to  which  Jesus  is  said,  in  other  passages,  to  have  descended  (at  his 
incarnation)  from  heaven,  and  whiclr  state,  is  in  opposition  to  heav- 
•  en  (vytog  Ephes.  4: 3,  10,)  described  as  being  low,  xaidiega,  John 
6:  38,  62.  3:  13.  16:  28.^ 

IV.  John  14:  19.  16:  20 — 22,  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into 
joy.  20:  15—17,  20.  Luke  24:  32,  52.  See  Herder  on  the  Res- 
urrection.  Sect.  4.  No.  1. 

V.  Acts  10:  40.  2:  32.  3:  15.  Luke  24:  46—48.  1  Cor.  15: 
11.1  Tim.  3:  16.     Compare  <§  8.  111.  3. 

VI.  Objects  of  Christas  showing  hsmself  to  his  disciples  during 
the  forty  days.-^The  humiliating  death  which  terminated  the  life  of 
Jesus,  may  have  tended  to  excite  doubts  in  tlie  minds  of  some,  as 
to  the  divinity  of  his  mission  (Matt.  27f  39 — 43,  Luke  24:  20,) 
although  it  had  been  established  by  such  a  multitude  of  proofs. — 
John  15:  24.  Matt.  27:  42.  But  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
was  not  possible  till  after  his  death,  and  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
liis  miracles,^  and  was  the  more  striking,  as  the  humiliating  execu- 
tion of  this  remarkable  man  had  arrested  the  attention  of  thousands  f 

I  [See  Moras'  Epit.  theol.  Christ,  p.  189.  Reinhardts  Dog.  §  102.  On  the 
different  views  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  see  Pott  Epist.  catb.  Vol.  II. 
Excurs.  If  I.  On  the  subject  of  this  doctrine,  theologians  of  different  centuriea 
appear  to  have  known  more  than  is  taught  by  the  apostles.  1  Pet.  3:  19,  is  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  passage  referring  at  all,  to  this  doctrine.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  that  learned  and  consummate  divine  Dr.  Reinhard,  the  following  de6ni- 
tion  of  the  Descent  of  Christ,  embraces  all  our  knowledge  on  the  subject :  *♦  Est 
ea  «nimi  Christi  corpore  soluti  actio,  qua  animia  eorum  qui  diluvio  perierunt, 
qaaedam  nuntiavit,  in  librissacris  haud  patefacta.*'     S.] 

a  Jesus  frequently  roforred  to  this  miracle  oven  during  his  life  time,  before  he 
had  performed  it.  John  2:  18-22.  Matt.  12:  38-40.  16:  1-4.  See  Flatfs  Mag- 
azine, St.  4.  S.  190—199. 

3  Malt.  27:  62.  Mark  15:  39,  the  exclamation  of  the  Roman  centurion  "  Truly 
thia  roan  waa  the  Son  of  God." 
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put  all  these  doabts  to  fliffbty  and  vindicated  tbe  honour  of  Jesus  ia 
the  most  perfect  manner  J  It  afforded  a  new,  an  absolutely  incoo* 
trovertiUcy  an  ocular  den>on8tration  of  tbe  truth  of  tbe  declaratioiis 
of  Jesus  relative  to  his  union  with  God,  and  proved  that  his  preten- 
sions were  not  groundless  and  irreverent,  but  sanctioned  by  the  di* 
vme  Being  himself,  who  raised  him  from  tbe  dead.  John  14:  19. 
Acts  17:  31.  2:  24.  1  Tim.  3:  16,  tÖMotmeti  ip  irMi/fiar«  he  wa^ 
justified  in  tbe  spirit,  i.  e.  **  He  was  by  bis  glorified  sute,  dechred 
credible  and  upright.^'  It  proved  that  all  tbe  doctrines  which  be 
Uught,  were  absolutely  certain  and  true,  inasmuch  as  their  truth  de- 
pended on  the  reality  of  his  union  with  God.  (^  &)  The  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  for  example,  and  that  of  tbe  future  blessedness 
of  the  saints,  were  confirmed  by  his  own  return  to  life.  1  Pet.  1:  3. 
1  Thess.  4: 14.  1  Cor.  6:  14.  2  Cor.  4:  14.  Rom.  8:  U.  His 
resurrection  proves,  by  a  demonstration  of  tbe  fact,  that  though 
death  is  our  certain  lot  (John  19:  33,)  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  future  life  is  impossible.  1  Cor.  15:  12,  13,  15  etc.  d  Pingoi 
•i/jc  fytigoptM,  ovdi  Xqmxoq  fyiiytQta$  if  tbe  dead  rise  not,  neither 
was  Christ  raised.  Paul  is  here  opposing  persons  who  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection  and  future  existence ;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  appealed  to  tbe  case  of  Christ  which  was  peculiar 
in  its  nature,  and  might  have  been  the  only  instance  of  its  kind. — 
See  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  333  ;  and  Herder  sup.  cit.  Tbete 
is  moreover  some  connexion  between  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
our  future  happy  existence  in  heaven,  because  Jesus  in  his  predic- 
tions placed  his  own  eternal  life  in  connexion  with  the  eternal  life  of 
his  own  peculiar  people,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
other  part  of  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  tbe  first,  the 
completion  of  which  we  have  witnessed.  1  Cor.  15:  20 — ^23,  in 
Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive.  Acts  5: 30,  tbe  God  of  our  Fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree ;  him,  the 
Prince  and  Saviour  (i.  e.  Prince  of  salvation)  hath  God  exalted  to 
his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  the  fogiveness  of 
sins.  Heb.  5:  9.  Our  salvation  is  dependent  on  the  o^dience  of 
Christ ;  and  the  honour  which  God  has  thus  conferred  on  him  by 
fulfilling  his  specific  expectation  of  a  speedy  return  to  life,  a£brds 
us  a  satisfactory  proof  that  Christ  has  yielded  this  obedience  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  God. 

John  6:  57.  compare  v.  54.  10: 17, 10,  28.  1 1:  25.  12:  26,  32. 
14:  2.  17:  22,  24.  (^  62.)  1  Cor.  15:  17,  and  if  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain  ;  ye  are  ye}  in  your  sins.  Rom.  4:  25,  who 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification.  1  Pet.  1:  21,  who  by  him  do 
believe  in  God,  that  raised  him  up  from  tbe  dead,  and  gave  him 


1  Aeua:13,15.  1  Pet.  1:31. 
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glory,  that  your  frith  and  hope  might  be  in  God.  John  10:  17* 
Lake  24:  44.  Matt.  S7:  63,  40.  28:  6. 

VII.  Christ  gave  his  disciples  various  instructions  after  his  res* 
orrection,  until  the  time  of  his  ascension.  Acts  1 : 3,  speaking  of 
tbe  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Liuke  24:  45,  ?•  27. 
Hence  Peter  may  have  derived  from  Christ  himself  the  information 
of  that  incident  in  the  world  of  spirits,  which  he  relates  1  Pet.  3: 
19  etc,  and  which  occurred  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Jesus. 

VIIL  JBu  mcefuion. — Acts  1:  9,  and — while  they  beheld,  h6 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight. 

IX.  Ascention  ofJesiu  to  heaven. — ^That  he  really  ascended  to 
heaven,  was  testified  by  the  celestial  messengers  at  the  very  time 
tbe  event  occurred.  Acts  1:  10  etc.  We  should  indeed  be  au- 
thorized to  believe  it  on  the  mere  prediction  of  Jesus,  since  his 
authority  was  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  John  6:  62.  16:  28. 20:  17.  Matt.  26:  64.  But  there  are 
also  some  other  events  which  he  had  predicted  previously  to  his 
death,  and  just  before  his  ascension  (Acts  1:  4,)  and  the  fulfilment 
of  which  be  expressly  fixed  after  his  return  to  his  Father,  which 
serve  as  (acts,  to  prove  his  return  to  the  Father,  and  bis  consequent 
dominion.  John  16:  7,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  (the  Comforter) 
to  you.  14:  2,  he  that  believeth  in  roe  etc.— -and  greater  works  shall 
he  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father.  In  Acts  2:  33 — 36,  Peter  ex- 
plains the  miracle  at  tbe  Pentecost  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's  having 
attained  that  government  of  all  things,  which  he  had  said  awaited 
him  after  his  ascension,  r^  ii^t^  tov  ^tov  viifo^tig—axovsti 
therefore  being  exalted  to  (fie  right  band  of  God,  and  having  re- 
ceived of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed 
ibfth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  Matt.  16:  28,  '*  a  part  of 
those  who  now  stand  here,  will  see  the  Son  of  Man  arrived  in  his 
glory,  fyxoft^^op  iw  i ^  ßactletif  avrov ;  i.  e.  the  greater  part  of  my 
disciples  will  live  to  see  those  important  events,  such  as  my  ascen- 
sion, the  miracle  at  Pentecost,  and  other  miraculous  events  for  the 
promotion  of  their  apostolic  office,  and  finally  also  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;  from  which  they  will  see  that  the  Son  of  man,  whom 
DOW  the  world  despise  and  undervalue,  really  possesses  divine  power. 

X.  The  abode  of  Christ.-^esus  is  taken  from  you  into  heaven 
— whom  the  heavens  must  receive — who  is  gone  into  heaven  and  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  God — seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth. — Again,  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the 
Father — and  what  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  to  where 
he  was  before  ? — I  go  unto  him  that  sent  me,  ye  shall  seek  roe  and 
not  find  me,  and  where  I  am  thither  ye  cannot  come— In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansicms — ^I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
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for  you^  that  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also.  Acts  1:  11.  3:  21.  I 
Pet.  3: 22.  Phil.  3:  20.  Col.  3:  1—3.  John  16: 28.  6:  62.  7:  33. 
8:21,23.  14:2,3.  12:26. 

XL  Chrisfs  kingdom  is  etemaL — Christ,  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  dieth  no  more — he  shall  reign  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end — having  no  end  of  life,  but  made  like  unto 
the  Son  of  God,  abide th  a  priest  continually — ^a  priest  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life, — a  priest  forever — but  this  one,  because 
he  continueth  forever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood^ — be  ever 
liveth — fear  not,  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  1  am  he  that  livecb 
and  was  dead,  and  behold  1  am  alive  forever  more— and  be  (Christ) 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever.  Rom.  6:  9.  Luke  1:  33.  Heb.  7:  3. 
15—17,  23—25.  Rev.  1:  17,  18.  11:  15. 

In  the  Dissert,  de  notione  regni  coelestis,  ^  V,  it  is  shown  that 
in  1  Cor.  cii.  15»  a  termination  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  proved 
either  by  ^erse  25,  a/p<?  oi;  {tmg  iv  Matt.  22:  44}  until  he  bath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet  ;^  or  by  y.  24,  where  the  words  otup 
nagaÖM  riyV  ßaaiXeiav  xt^  natgl,  are  to  be  explained  thus  :  "  When 
Christ  shall  deliver  the  dominion  over  all  his  enemies,  into  the  bands 
of  the  Father,  i.  e.  when  he  shall  have  compelled  all  his  foes  to 
acknowledge  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Father."     See  ^  63. 

XII.  Christ  will  enjoy  an  eternal  and  excited  happiness* — 
John  14:  28,  "  if  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  because  I  go  to 
the  Father ;  for  the  Father  enjoys  a  happiness  and  glory  which,  in 
my  present  situation,  I  do  not  enjoy,  but  which  I  also  shall  enjoy 
with  the  Father."  {fift^iav  liov  iativ  see  supra  ^  42.)  John  17:  5, 
24.  Comp.  ^  42.  1  Tim.  3:  16,  avaXr^q,&fi  i»  dolri  he  was  receiv- 
ed to  glory  ;  in  antithesis  to  iifaiftpwOtj  iy  aapxi "  he  appeared  as  a 
feeble  man."  Rom.  8:  29,  17,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ.     Comp.  ^  64. 


1  See  Schleasner's  Lexicon,  art.  tatg  No.  5. 
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BOOK    IV, 

OF   THE   REDEEMER. 


PART    If. 

THE  DIFFERENT  WORKS  OF  CHRIST  (HIS 
OFFICES.) 

SECTION  I. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REDEEMER  DURING  HIS  LIFE  ON  EARTH. 


SECTION   LXXXIV. 


Twofold  destination  of  Jesus» 

The  man  Jesus  was,  like  all  other  men,  and  all  rational  creatures 
in  general,  under  obligation(l)  of  obedience  to  his  Creator,  his 
Lord(2)  and  bis  God. (3)  This  obedience  Jesus  was  required,  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  to  yield ;  and  amid  circumstances,  too, 
which  might  appear  surprising,  when  we  reflect  on  the  exalted  mor- 
al excellence  of  his  character,  and  his  very  peculiar  union  with  God 
(Heb.  5:  8.)  But  the  cause  of  all  this  is  to  be  sought(4)  in  the 
twofold  destination{b)  of  Jesus  ;  he  being  appointed  by  God  to  in- 
struet  mankind,  and  also  himself  to  provide  that  salvation  which  he 
published  to  them. (6) 

Illustrations.. 

I.     See  the  work  On  the  design  of  Christ's  defith,  p.  666. 

IL    J  Cor.  3:  23,  Christ  is  God's  11:  3,  the  head  of  Christ  is 
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God,  (i.  q.  vnoTaaaetai  is  subject  to  God|  Ephes.  5:  S4*)  1  Cor. 
15:  28.     See  <S»  24. 

III.  Jesus  saiih — I  ascend  unto  my  God — Jesus  cried,  My  God, 
my  God ! — the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — in  the  temple  of  my 
(Jesus')  God — thy  God  hath  anointed  thee  (Jesus.) — I  will  put  my 
trust  in  him.  John  20:  17.  Matt.  27:  46.  Ephes.  1:  17.  Rev.  3: 
12.  Heb.  1:  9.  2:  13.  In  these  words  does  the  Messiah  ackoowl* 
edge  his  dependence  on  him  through  whom  are  all  things. 

IV.  Heb.  2:  14  etc.     ^  85  etc. 

V.  Heb.  3:  1 ,  unoatoXoe  x'oi  uQxaQiv^  tfjg  ofioXoyiae  niiUp  '7^- 
90iJ^«  Jesus  the  Messenger  (Instructor,)  he  through  whom  we  have 
reconciliation,  whom  we  profess."  See  Introd.  to  the  Epist.  to  the 
Heb.  p.  ciT. 

VI.  Heb.  2:  3,  which  (salvation)  at  first  was  pubUshed  by  th^ 
Lord. 


SECTION   LXXXV. 


Of^  Chrisfs  office  as  instructor  (Aü  prophetic  office,)  and  the  obe- 
dience which  he  displayed  in  the  execution  of  it. 

The  union  of  Jesus  with  God,  enabled  him  to  execute,  in  a  more 
perfect  manner,  the  duties  of  his  appointment  as  divine  Messenger, 
(1)  or  as  a  prophet  ;(2)  that  is,  it  enabled  him  the  better  to  deliver 
those  divine  instructions(3)  with  which  he  was  intrusted.{4)  ^  82. 
Yet  was  it  necessary  for  him,  during  th'is  time,  to  withdraw  tbe 
splendour  of  his  greatness  and  dignity,  and  to  become  like  unto  the 
rest  of  his  fellowmen,  yea,  even  to  assume  a  station  peculiarly  hum- 
ble(5)  amongst  mankind.  Otherwise,  he  could  not  have  dischar;ged 
the  duties  of  a  real  Instructor,  he  could  not  have  taught  publicly 
and  perseveringly  like  other  prophets.  He  could  not  by  uninter- 
rupted instruction,  have  qualified  certain  persons  (^  9,)  whom  be 
had  himself  chosen,  to  perpetuate  the  office  of  instructor,  which  he 
had  commenced.  In  short,  he  could  not  have  sustained  an  office, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
not  only  occasionally  to  appear  to  individual  persons,  but,  to  live  in 
tbe  midst  of  frail  mortals,(6)  and  to  inspire  even  persons  in  the 
lower  sutions  of  life(7)  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  a  person 
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SO  far  exalted  above  tbefn.(8)  Moreover,  the  example  of  obediencei 
which  the  life  of  Jesus  holds  forth  for  our  imitation, (9)  is  instructive 
to  us  in  proportion(lO)  as  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
placed  bear  a  near  resenü)lance  to  our  own  situation  (Phil.  2: 7«) 
Aod  the  humility  of  our  present  situation  will  have  the  less  influ- 
ence on  those  splendid  expectations  with  which  the  religion  of 
Jesus  inspires  us,  when  we  reflect  that  Jesus  himself  experienced 
(11)  the  greatest  depths  of  human  misery;  although  some  beams  of 
his  efiiilgeot  greatness  shone  forth  (^  82)  fcom  him  in  the  midst  of 
bis  huroiUty,  and  although  the  latter  part  of  his  history  on  earth  (^ 
83)  clearly  proved  bow  dear  he  was  to  God^  and  to  what  an  ex- 
alted glory  be  was  destined. 

Illustrations. 

I.  Christ  was  the  divine  Messenger. — John  17:  6 — 8, 18.  20: 
21.  Comp.  ^6.  Heb.  3:  1. 

II.  ^^ropAel.— John  4:  44,  ngoquirijg.  Matt.  13:  57.  Luke  4: 
24—27.  Heb.  1:  1,  2. 

III.  Our  Instructor. — John  7:  16  etc.  13:  13  etc.  6  didaaxaXog 
a  teacher.    Matt.  23:  8,  10,  one  is  your  (Teacher)  Master,  Christ. 

lY.  TTie  work  of  Christ. — 1  John  17:  4,  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do.  The  work  or  appointment  of  which  Jesus  here 
speaks,  does  indeed  include  his  death  also  ;^  but  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
was  to  communicate  to  men  his  divine  doctrines,  and  to  substantiate 
their  divinity  by  minlcles.  John  5:  36.  15:  24.  10:  37.  14:  10. 
John  9:  4,  5,  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  (said  Je- 
sus)-^!  am  the  light  of  the  world.  By  tg^ov  natgog  or  "  work  of 
the  Father,"  is  meant  doctrines,  as  we  learn  from  the  context.  5: 
36,  30.  4:  34,  comp.  v.  27,  32.  7:  16 — 18,  he  that  seeketh  the 
glory  of  him  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true.  6:  37,  40.  Luke  1: 
33,  *'  I  was  born  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  king,  and  1  came  into 
the  world  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  that  which  is  true  Tpa 
ftagrvg^ota  r^  alfj^fitf,  to  testify  that  I  was  born  to  be  a  king."^ 
Now  Jesus  testified  by  his  instructions  that  be  was  a  king.  Matt.  4: 
17,  23.  Consequently,  he  came  into  the  worid  to  give  instruction. 
Luke  4:  43,  but  I  must  publish  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities 
also.     Mark  1:  38. 

In  the  last  discourses  of  our  Lord,  he  considered  death  as  having 

1  The  Design  of  John's  Gospet  ete.  p.  189. 

a  John  8:  28, 40, 42.  12:  44.  16: 37.    Comp.  Morof*  Epit.  Theolog.  ehritt.  p. 
194. 
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beeo  already  endured,  and  hence,  in  this  respect  also,  he  could  say, 
I  have  finished  the  work  heiiiwcn  to  tgyo» ;  of  which  bis  death 
was  certainly  a  part.  John  10:  17.  14:  31,  11.  "  It  is  in  general 
not  inconsistent  with  the  usuge  of  language  to  contemplate  an  event 
which  is  near,  as  really  present.  And  on  the  verge  of  his  departure 
it  was  peculiarly  suitable  for  him  to  present  to  them  the  bright  side 
of  an  event  so  painful  to  their  feelings,  and  call  their  attention  to 
the  glorious  consequences  which  would  result  to  them.'^*  This  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  Teller's  Antitheses,  prefixed  to  Harwood's 
four  Dissertations  (p.  xxxv,)  and  to  Oertel,*  who  infers  from  the 
passage  just  quoted,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not  an  essential 
part  ot  the  work  which  he  accomplished,  because  Jesus  declares, 
previously  to  his  death,  that  be  had  finished  the  work  which  God 
gave  him  to  do.^ 

y.  Humble  state  of  Jesus. — Matt.  8:  20,  the  Son  of  man  bath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  13:  55.  The  carpenter's  son.  11:  19, 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  Luke  2i  24.  The  reader  may 
find  several  other  collateral  objects  of  that  bumble  state  in  which 
God  placed  Jesus,  in  Keil's  Dissert,  de  exemplo  Christi  recte 
imitando,  p.  25. 

VI.  When  the  situation  of  Jesus  was  no  longer  like  that  of  other 
men  on  earth,  he  no  more  dwelt  among  mortals,  but  ascended  to 
heaven.  And  even  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  during  which  time  be  still  gave  instruction  to  hb  follow- 
ers, (John  2Q:  17.)  he  was  not  always  with  them,  but  only  appear- 
ed to  them  and  spent  some  time  with  them  on  particular  occasaoos. 

VII.  Jesus  dwelt  among  those  in  low  circumstances  of  life. — 
The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  ligbt^ — they  that  are 
sick  need  the  physician. — He  had  compassion  on  them,  because 
they  were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Matt.  4:  12,  16.  9:  12, 
36.  Mark  6:  34. 

VIII.  Matt.  II:  28,  29,  come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  a»d 
are  heavy  laden— for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Luke  15:  1. 

IX.  The  example  of  Christ. — Keep  my  commandments,  even 
as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments.  Love  one  another  as 
I  have  loved  you — It  shall  be  among  you,— even  as  the  Son  of  man 
pame  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister — be  that  saith  be 
abideth  in  him,  ought  hiniself  also  so  to  walk  even  as  he  walked— 
*'  If  we  conform  our  lives  in  the  world  to  the  example  of  Christ, 

1  Tbe  work  On  the  Design  of  John*!  Gospel  and  Epiettee. 
S  Diwert.  on  the  Epist.  to  the  Romans,  p.  5(^. 

3  See  Schwartxe  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  essential  part  ef  his  sebenM  for 
the  salvation  of  manhind,  Leipaie,  J795,  p.  163 etc. 

4  Hess  Ober  die  Lehren  Thaten  and  Sehieksale  des  Herrn  S.  37. 
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then  is  ourcoDfideiice  in  the  love  of  God  complete" — and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  ibr  the  brethren^-^let  this  mind  be  in  you» 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, — walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  bath 
loved  us.  John  15:  10.  13:  34.  Matt.  20:  26—28.  1  John  2:  6. 
4:  17.  3:  16.  Phil.  2:  5.  Ephes.  5:  2. 

X.  Subject  continued, — 1  Pet.  2:  21,  for  even  hereunto  were 
ye  called,  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  h'ls  steps. 

Xt.  CKriffl  bore  the  croa  before  u$. — John  15:20,  if  they 
have  persecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you  also.  Matt.  10:  25.— 
John  12:  24 — 26,  ''  If  any  man  will  serve  me,  let  him  follow  roe  as 
one  who  b  going  (v.  23)  forward  toward  the  sufferings  of  death  (v. 
27,  32,)  and  thereby  to  glory  (v.  25.")«  1  Pet.  3:  17,  "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  suffer  in  doing  good,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God,  than  to  suffer 
on  account  of  evil  deeds."  v.  18,  '^  Christ  also  suffered  as  a  just 
person,  aya^onoiosv,  and  now  lives  forever  in  glory  .^'^  1  Pet.  4: 
12,  think  it  not  strange — but  rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  Christ's  sufferings.  Rom.  8:  17,  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  be 
that  we  suffer  with  him.  2  Tim.  2:  11,  it  is  a  faithful  saying,  If  we 
be  dead  with  him  (Christ,)  we  shall  also  live  with  him.  neb.  12: 2. 


SECTION   LXXXVI. 


Mediatorial  office  of  Chriit. 

The  agency  of  the  Redeemer  in  accomplishing  that  salvation 
which  was  promised  to  man,  embraces  two  kinds  of  works. (1)  One 
part  of  this  destination  (2)  he  accomplishes,  by  bis  residence  in 
heaven ;  The  other  he  effected,  while  be  sojourned  on  earth  (^ 
87.)  In  reference  to  the  former,  we  may  repose  the  greater  confi- 
dence in  him ;  as  he  gladly  abstained  from  any  premature  use  of 
the  dignity  of  his  nature,  in  the  execution  of  the  divine  will,  and 
thus  leave  us  no  ground  to  apprehend(3)  that  he  might  use  that  do- 
minion which  be  has  at  length  acquired,  in  any  other  manner  than 
in  consbtence  with  the  will  of  God,  the  Author  of  our  salvation.-^ 
We  are  ceruinly  authorized  to  expect,(4)  with  the  most  perfect  as- 

1  On  the  design  of  John'i  €rospeI  He.  p.  213  etc. 

a  See  DiMert.  in  lib.  N.  T.  hiator.  p.  90. 

a  On  the  OetigH  of  the  death  of  Jetos,  p.  593. 
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saniDcey  that  he,  who  out  of  love  to  us  relinquished  for  a  season  tbe 
enjoyment  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  submitted  to  many  and 
various  kinds  of  human  suffering,  will  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
honorable  office  which  be  sustains  in  heaven  for  our  good,  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  with  a  compassionate  reference  to  our  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  (5) 

iLLUSTaATlOlVS. 

i.  Priestly  office  of  Jesus. — The  appellation  of  highpriest 
igX^g^vg,  which  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  Heb.  3:  1,  refers  to  both 
kinds  of  the  Redeemer's  works.  (^  84.  111.  5.)  For  it  marks  out 
the  celestial  dignity  and  divine  government  of  Jesus,  as  being  bene- 
ficial to  the  human  family  ;  and  combines  together  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  this  exalted  nature  of  Christ,  and  his  death  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  he  endured  on  earth.  This  is  the  import  of  the  sacer- 
dotal entrance  of  Christ  into  heaven.  Heb.  8:  1,  2,  4,  we  have 
such  an  highpriest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.  5:  5,  so  also  Christ  did  not  assume 
the  glory  of  highpriest  himself.  7:  26,  for  such  an  highpriest 
became  us— who  is  higher  than  the  heavens,  v.  28,  ''  The  sworn 
declaration  (Psalm  110:  4)  which  was  made  after  the  introduction 
of  the  law,  maketh  the  Son  highpriest  who  is  transferred  into  eter- 
nal glory.'*  Heb.  5:  9,  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  Author 
of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him,  called  of  God  an 
Highpriest.  7:  24,  25,  but  this  one  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood, wherefore  be  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him.  6:  19,  20.  8:  3,  "  every  highpriest  is  in- 
ducted into  office  in  order  that  he  may  offer  sacrifice.  Consequently 
this  (our  Highpriest)  must  also  have  something  to  offer."  The  act 
of  dying  as  a  sacrifice  is  not  a  priestly  act ;  but  the  act  of  offering 
the  victipi  which  was  slain,  in  the  sanctuary.  This  act,  however, 
could  not  be  performed  on  earth,  where  Christ  had  no  sanctuary, 
but  only  in  heaven  (v.  4.)  Tbe  Socinians  do  not  err  in  connecting 
his  priestly  office  with  his  entrance  into  heaven,  but  in  taking  from 
him  that  bloody  sacrifice  of  atonement,  which  he  had  to  offer  on  his 
entrance  into  heaven  as  highpriest.  9:  12,  14  by  his  own  blood,  he 
entered  once  into  the  holy  place. — The  blood  of  Christ,  who  in  a 
state  of  eternal  glory  offered  trimself  to  God  as  a  perfect  offering, 
dia  TtPtVfiatog  anovJov^{7ipevftati»6i',  didoj^aofiiyov.]  Heb.  10:  15^ 
having  brought  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  which  is  valid  forever,  hath 
set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  v.  14,  19 — 22,  "  We  may 
confidently  enter  the  holy  bf  holies  [heaven]  with  tlie  blood  of 
Jesus— which  new  and  by  no  means  dangerous  way,  through  the 
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Teil-»I  mean  the  state  of  humiliatioo  of  JeAis^-^e  hath  consecrated 

for  us.» 

II.  See  Part  2  infra  ;  and  ^  65  supra. 

III.  Heb.  5:  5,  7,  "  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  highpriest,  was 
not  arrogated  to  himself  by  Christ,  who  in  the  time  of  his  humilia- 
tion implored  deliverance  with  tears.''  Hence  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  that  honourable  office,  in  the  at- 
tainment of  which  he  so  entirely  submitted  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  and  fully 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  priestly  office. 

IV.  Heb.  2:  17,  wbereibre,  in  all  things,  it  behooved  him  to  be 
made  lik«  unto  hb  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faith- 
ful Highpriest  with  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  tlie  sins  of  the 
people — shaving  been  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted.  4:  15.  5:  3,  '^  Although  Christ  felt  no  sinful  propensities 
in  hb  soul,  he  can  still  have  compassion  for  sinAjl  man,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  experienced  at  least  the  difficulty  of  obedience,  and  thence 
can  infer  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  wlio,  in  addition  to  an 
iooocent  dread  of  pain,  labour  under  a  propensity  to  sin  and  diso- 
bedience." 

V.  "  The  exposure  of  Jesus  to  the  endurance  of  suffering  was  a 
suitable  preparation,  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  saving  suffering 


SECTION    LXXXVII. 


Ckriit  could  acquire  the  right  of  bestowing  salvation  on  matMnd 
only  as  the  reward  of  his  oicn  obedience» 
Although  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  the  greatness  and  perfection  result- 
ing from  his  peculiar  union  with  God,  would  have  been  able  to  be- 
stow a  high  degree  of  happiness  on  mankind  (^  60 — 65  ;)  he  was 
prevented  from  using  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  person  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  by  the  character  of  man  himself, 
which  rendered  him  unworthy  of  enjoying  such  a  happiness.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  he  might  bestow  salvation  on  his  brelhren(I) 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  law  of  God,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  roan  Jesus  should  in  conformity  to  the  same  law  of  divine  jus- 
tice'(^  24,)  by  which  all  other  men  were,  on  account  of  their  diso- 
bedience, denied  the  enjoyment  of  this  great  salvation,  purchase  to 
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himself  the  right  and  power,(8)  to  avail  himself  of  his  greatness  in 
the  salvation  of  bis  brethren,  and  to  transfer(3)  to  them  that  blessed- 
ness which  he  possessed,  and  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  their 
own  merits.  For,  although  Jesus  might  from  the  beginning  have 
enjoyed  the  consequences  of  his  union  with  God  just  as  he  now 
does,  and  although  he  miglit,  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  splendour 
also,  have  evinced  his  obedience  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  such 
a  state,  as  he  now  really  does  ;(4)  still  God  assigned  to  him  a  very 
di&rent  theatre  ibr  the  display  of  his  obedience  whilst  on  earth,  a 
sphere  which  was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  so 
exalted  a  man,  and  assigned  it  to  him  under  the  condition  that  tx 
this  distinguished  obedience  he  should  also  be  rewarded  in  a  distin- 
guished manner.  But,  inasmuch  as  his  dignity  and  happiness, 
being  the  result  of  bis  peculiar  and  perfect  union  with  God,  were 
incapable  of  augmentation  (^  82.  111.  I ;)  This  dignity  and  happi- 
ness were  at  least  bestowed  on  him  in  a  manner  which  gave  then 
the  nature  of  a  reward  ;(5)  bestowed  on  him  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  merited  honour,  that  be  was  peculiarly  worthy  (6)  of 
this  distinguished  glory;  and  with  the  power  to  accomplish  his 
most  ardent  wishes  in  bestowing  salvation  on  his  brethren,(7}  who 
in  themselves  were  unworthy  of  such  felicity.  He  was  elevated  to 
that  dignity  not  only  because  it  was  suitable  to  his  peculiar  union 
with  God,  but  he  was  raised  as  the  Author  of  salvation  to  mankind, 
in  remuneration  of  (8)  his  distinguished  obedience.  The  obedience 
to  God  and  the  active  reverence  for  him,  which  were  evinced  by  the 
man  Jesus  on  earth,  together  with  the  honourable  declaratioo 
{iixaifofia  Rom.  5:  18.)  andreward  which  succeeded,  are  the  cause 
of  the  salvation  of  man  ;(9)  just  as  the  disobedience  and  punishment 
of  our  first  parents  (Rom.  5:  19,  16}  were  the  cause  of  the  misery 
of  the  human  family  (^  55^  57.) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Rom.  8:  29,  That  he  (Jesus)  might  be  the  First-bom  arooDg 
many  brethren.  Heb.  2:  11,  he  (Jesus)  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren. 

II.  John  17:  2,  thou  hast  given  him  (Jesus)  power  over  all  flesh, 
that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him. 

III.  John  17:  22»  24,  the  glory  (said  Jesus)  which  tboo  gavest 
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me,  I  gave  to  them  (Comp.  ^  64.^  Heb.  9:  16,  "  Jesus  when  dy- 
ing bequeathed  his  salvation  to  believers  ;  they  are  his  heirs  udder 
the  condition  ofbis  death.''^ 

IV.  1  Cor.  15:  28.  John  20:  17.  Rev.  3:  12.  comp.  ^  84. 

V.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  is  the  reward  of  his  obedience, — 
Phil.  2:  8;  Wherefore  God  also  bath  highly  exalted  him  and  given 
bim  a  name  which  is  above  every  name — Heb.  2:  9,  for  [on  ac-' 
count  of]  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  12: 
2,  who  (Jesus,)  for  tbe  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross. 

VI.  John  10:  17,  therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life.  Epb.  5:  2,  (Jesus)  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an 
oaring  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savouiw  Heb. 
1:  9,  therefore,  O  God  !  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness.  Rev.  5:  12.  Just  as  tl)e  obedience  of  Jesus  was  render- 
ed more  splendid  by  the  su^rings  of  his  death,  so  also  was  the 
honour  enhanced,  which,  on  account  of  this  obedience,  he  derived 
fifom  the  sobsequent  enjoyment  of  his  glory«  This  he  enjoys  not 
only  as  the  natural  privilege  resulting  from  his  natural  union  with 
God,  but  abo  as  the  reward  of  his  moral  excellence.* 

VII.  John  17;  26,  tva  ij  i/inti,  ijr  ^/antiaig  /i*,  /r  avtoTg  ij 
(instead  of«;^!??  ttjp  uyantjv  ug  avrovg)  **  that  thy  love  to  me  may 
be  extended  to  them."'  Ephes.  1:  6,  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in 
tbe  beloved.  Gal.  2:  20,  fj?  /•'  //moi  6  Xgtorog  "  my  life  and  sal- 
vation are  properly  speaking,  his  life,  or  participation  in  his  salva- 
tion." 

VIII.  Acts  5:  31.  (comp,  ^€5.)  Heb.  5:  9,  "  having  received 
tbe  promised  reward,  he  has  become  the  Author  of  an  eternal  saU 
vation  to  all  them  that  obey  him." 

IX.  Rom.  5:  19,  so  also  by  tbe  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous.  '*  Inasmuch  as  Christ  could,  on  account  of  his 
resurrection  and  glory,  be  declared  obedient  or  jusi(y.  18,)  there- 
fore justification  unto  life  has  been  extended  to  all  men."  For  it 
was  a  principal  part  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  his  righteousness, 
or  of  the  reward  of  his  obedience,^  that  he  could  now  treat  all  men 
as  just  and  obedient,  and  bestow  salvation  on  them.^ 

1  Coiniii«Dt.  in  loo.  note.  p.    ^  On  tlie  Dovtgn  of  the  dmth  ofJevoi,  p.  663  «to. 
3  Ibid.  p.  692.  4  iMiah  53: 10^12.  5  On  the  deaif  n  of  Uie  death  of 

Jeaua,  §  14. 
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SECTION    LXXXVIII. 

Jesus  displayed  his  obedience  throughout  his  whole  Ufe,  but  par* 
tiadarly  at  his  death. 

Tbrdbgh  the  whole  course  of  his(l)  earthly  pilgrimage,  even  fixMn 
his  cbildhood,(2)  did  Jesus  display  this  obedience.  But  it  shone 
with  additional  lustre  dujring  bis  pubFic  nii0istry,(3)  and  was  seen  in 
its  greatest  glory  (4)  amid  the  sufferings  ofthat  ignominious  death  to 
which  he  submitted. (5) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Chrisfs  obedience  extended  throughout  his  whole  life.—' 
John  8:  29, 1  do  always  the  things  that  please  him  (my  Father.) 
Matt.  3: 15,  ''  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  the  divine  commands.*' 
Compare  James  1:  20,  diua&oavv^  ^6ov.^  Phil.  2:  6,  7.  2  Cor.  8: 
9.  Comp.  ^  81. 

II.  In  his  childhood.— Lvke  2:  49,51,  5Q. 

III.  Jn  his  public  office. — John  4:  34,  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.  John  6:  38.  5:  30, 1  seek  not  mine  own  will, 
but. the  will  of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me.  7:  18.  8:49,1 
honour  my  Father,  v.  55, 1  keep  his  saying,  26,  28,  as  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  17:  6, 1  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth,  v.  12, 1  have  kept  them  in  thy  name.  v.  4.  J  2:  49. 

IV.  But  most  clearly  in  his  deaths  and  the  sufferings  connected 
toith  it, — Phil.  2:  8.  Heb.  5:  8.  Hence  our  salvation,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  obedience  of  Jesus  (^  87,)  is  specifically  described  as  the 
effect  of  his  greatest  obedience  ;  is  represented  as  the  effect  of  his 
sufferings  and  death.  Ernesti  has  objected  to  the  division  of  Christ's 
obedience  into  active  and  passive^  on  the  ground  that  all  obedience 
is  active.  Yet  this  division  (says  Reinhard^)  may  still  be  retained 
to  designate  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  amid  his  sufferings,  was 
the  highest  degree  of  his  obedience.  John  6:  51,  and  the  bread 
fsaid  Jesus)  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  12:  24,  but  if  it  (the  grain  of  wheat)  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  3:  14 — 16.  1  John  4:  9,  10,  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  Kve  through 
him — he  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.     1  Tbess. 

I  DiMert.  de  sonsa  Tocli  dhuuoQ,  §  IX.        »  Tbeol.  Bib!,  vol.  9,  p.  985. 
3  Dof  matik.  S.  406. 
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5:  9,  10  (Christ)  died  for  us,  that  we  should  live.  Heb.  10:  19, 
having  therefore  boldoess  to  enter  mto  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  Moreover,  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  was  ihe  particular 
design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  the  foundation  of  our  salvation.  ^ 
89  etc.  Heb.  9:  15,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  that  by  means  of  (his)  death  for  redemption  from  the 
transgressions  under  the  first  covenant,  they  who  were  called  to  the 
eternal  inheritance,  might  receive  the  promise. 

V.  Jesus  submitted  to  death  vofuntonVy.— -John  10:  17,  no 
man  taketh  it  (my  life)  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  myself,  v.  18, 
this  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father.  14: 31,  as  the 
Father  gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.  This  Jesus  says 
whilst  going  forward  to  his  death.  18:  11,  the  cup  which  my  Fath- 
er bath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  See  also  Matt.  36:  52 — 54, 
39,  42.  Heb.  10:  7,  9.  The  work  on  the  design  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  ;^  Hess'  Bibliotheca  of  sacred  history,*  in  the  article  "  Prag- 
matic narrative  of  Christ's  sufferings  ;"  where  it  is  proved  that  every 
way  to  escape  death  was  left  open  to  Jesus  by  the  providence  of 
God,  and  that  therefore  according  to  every  historical  evidence,  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  hb  submission  to  death  was  perfectly 
voluntary. 


SECTION   LXXXIX. 


The  remissicn  of  our  sins  is  the  grand  design  of  Chrisfs  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  himself 

The  meritorious  and  exemplary  obedience  of  Jesus  was  certain- 
ly placed  in  a  clearer  and  more  splendid  point  of  view,  by  his  sub- 
mitting to  so  excruciating  a  death  (^  88.  111.  4.)  This  submission 
to  death,  also,  made  him  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  misery 
incident  to  the  lot  of  man,  in  its  highest  degree.  But  even  in  his 
previous  life,  he  had  not  wanted  opportunities  to  prove  his  obe- 
dience. Nor  was  be  without  opportunity,  previously  to  his  igno- 
minious death,  to  exercise  himself  in  seir-denial,(l)  or  to  learn  by 
experience  the  miseries  of  man.(2)  Indeed  his  obedience  would 
have  been  perfect,  had  not  God  required(3)  of  him  that  he  should 
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submit  to  the  punishmeot  of  such  a  horrible  death.  There  musty 
therelbrey  have  been  some  very  important(4)  reason  on  account  of 
which  God  would  absolutely  require,(5)  that  his  only  begotteo 
(Rom.  8:  32.  Heb.  5:  8.)  Son  should  subject  himself  to  the  most 
terrible  sufferings.  Nor  are  we  left  to  conjecture  owselves  what 
this  reason  might  be,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Volume  expressly 
teaches  us,  that  the  object  of  the  death  of  Chr'tst  was,  to  procure 
remission  of  sins,(6)  or  to  deliver  mankind  from  future  misery(7) 
after  the  present  life,(8)  as  well  as  from  the  fear  of  this  ponishmeot 
(9)  in  the  life  that  now  is. 

Illustration»* 

I.  Phil.  2:  4—7.  2  Cor.  8:  9.  comp.  §  81,  82. 

II.  Persecutions  of  Je^uf.— Matt.  8:  20.  (^  85.  111.  8,)  17:  17, 
perverse  generation  \  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  He  was  slander» 
ed.  Mark  8:  17.  Malt.  10:  25.  11:  19.  12:  24.  The  Jews  inten- 
ded to  cast  him  down  a  precipice.  Luke  4:  28.  The  Pharisees 
consulted  together  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus,  when  he  cured  the 
lame  man  on  the  Sabbath.  Luke  6:  11.  The  Jews  sought  to  kill 
him.  John  7: 1.  They  hated  and  persecuted  him.  15:  18 — 25. — 
They  tempted  him.  Luke  22:  28. 

III.  See  the  work  on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  664 — 
666,421. 

IV.  The  death  of  Christ  was  absolutely  necessary, — ^Matt.  26: 
39,  42.  *^  It  would  have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  all-wise  God  to  expose  bis  Son  to  such  sufferings^ 
if  the  object  for  which  he  died  could  possibly  have  been  otherwise 
attained.  But  this  absolute  necessity  makes  the  death  of  Jesus 
harmonize  with  the  character  of  God  in  accomplishing  its  grand 
object,  whilst  it,  at  the  same  time,  produces  many  other  good 
effects  which  might  indeed  have  been  brought  about  in  a  less  pain- 
ful way."* 

V.  John  10:17.  14:31.  18:11.  Heb.  10:  7— 10.  comp.  ^ 
88.  m.  5. 

VL  Remission  of  sins,  is  the  grand  object  of  Christas  death* — 
Matt.  26:  28.  Ephes.  1:  7.  Heb.  9:  15,  eig  iqtOiv  agiu^tt£¥  (na- 
gam(OfAatoiif)-^ig  dnokurgfoaiv  t^i^  nagaßaatojv,  "  For  deliver-» 
ance  from  the  punishment  of  sins."  The  "  deliverance  from  trans- 
gressions" spoken  of  (Heb.  9:  15,)  cannot  possibly,  in  this  place, 
mean  deliverance  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  or  reformation  ;  for  the 

1  Thft  Doiign  of  Christ*»  deaUi,  p.  44S. 
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passage  treats  of  allaying  the  remorse  of  conscience  for  past  sins, 
and  not  for  such  as  are  present  or  future.  And  it,  moreover,  refers 
to  such  a  redemption  or  deliverance  as  could  not  be  expected  from 
the  Levitical  sin-o&rings,  which  aimed  at  the  remission  of  external 
transgressions.^  And  that  this  is  the  signification  of  Sijptats  dfAagti£p 
also  in  Matt.  26:  28,  has  been  proved  by  Siiskind,  in  his  dissertation 
entitled.  Does  the  remissbn  of  sins,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, signify  deliverance  from  punishment  ?* 

Vll.  ChriH's  death  delivers  tu  from  allfiuure  evil. — It  delivers 
us  from  all  fiiture  punishments  (Rom.  5:  9,)  whether  they  are  the 
mere  consequences  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Adam,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  children  who  die  in  their  infancy  if  no  redemption  had 
been  provided  (^  57  ;)  or  are  the  effects  of  our  own  personal  guilt. 
Rom.  5: 16,  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification.  Col. 
2:  13,  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses.  Tit.  2:  14,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  See  LXX.  Psalm  130:  8,  3,  where 
this  same  phrase  is  used  to  express  forgiveness  of  sin.  1  John  1:  7, 
9,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Every  one 
that  believeth  is  justified  from  all  his  sins  through  Jesus  Christ.-— 
Acts  13:  38.  But  that,  even  in  the  case  first  mentioned,  the  evil 
might  justly  be  called  a  punishment,  though  it  would  not  be  the 
effect  of  the  guilt  of  the  individual  suffering  it,'  is  proved  in  the  work 
on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  585.  ^  57.  III.  1.  Nay, 
even  those  punishments  to  which  an  individual  who  did  not  die  un- 
converted, exposed  himself  by  his  sins  committed  previously  to  his 
reformation  or  during  his  religious  life,  would,  if  no  atonement  had 
been  made,  still  befall  him  in  part  (^  57, 56,)  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  transgression  and  the  natural  punishment  of  it,  that  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  sinful  propensities  of  our  nature,  which  were 
perpetuated  from  our  first  parents  throughout  all  generations,  and 
which  at  least  predispose  us  to  actual  sin.  Our  participation  in  the 
sinfiil  propensities  of  our  nature,  which  we  derive  from  our  first 
parents  by  natural  generation,  cannot  be  charged  to  us  as  guilt.-— 
And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  participation,  which  was  not  caused  by 
any  guilt  in  us,  that  the  mercy  of  God  (^  59,  92,)  which  provided 
for  us  redemption  from  the  evil  effects  of  foreign  sin,  from  the  effects 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  was  extended  also  to  those  deserved  punbh- 
ments  which  are  the  result  of  our  own  personal  guilt.  We  may 
admit  what  has  been  contended  for,  that  God  does  not  require  of 
frail,  imperfect  man,  such  a  perfect  conformity  of  life  and  mind  to 
the  divine  law  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  yield,  and  that  he  does 

1  Comment,  on  Heb.  in  loc.  note  b. 

s  Flatt'e  fAtLg.  No.  8,  p.  190— 2S23.  No  4,  p.  76—178. 

)  Mftoebtft*»  Repertorium  far  Empirieehe  Fsyebol.  Vol.  II.  p.  153. 
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not  denounce  punishment  upon  them  for  not  being  more  perfect  thtn 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  be.  But  on  the  other  hand,  even  if 
frail  and  sinful  creatures  had  done  every  thing  which  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  do,  with  their  depraved  nature,  they  still  could  not  ex- 
pect as  pure  and  elevated  a  happiness,  as  if  their  nature  had  been 
unpolluted  by  sin  and  they  had  made  important,  advances  in  holi- 
ness and  perfection.  This  disadvantage,  under  which  they  would 
labour,  would  still  be  the  consequence  of  their  inherited  depravity 
of  nature  anil  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  who  by  an  act  of  real  guilt, 
which  he  might  have  avoided,  entailed  a  ruined  nature  upon  him- 
self, and  his  posterity.  This  disadvantage  would  be  the  natural 
punishment  of  Adam's  transgression.  But  as  Christ,  the  Second 
Father  of  the  human  family  (^  59,)  delivered  us  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  disobedience  of  the  first  father  of  the  race  of  man,  by 
assuming  it  himself,  and  has  given  us  a  title  to  a  salvation  which 
even  the  best  of  Adam's  sinful  posterity  would  have  had  no  right  to 
expect ;  we  may,  even  in  this  respect,  say  that  Christ  bore  our 
punishment,  the  punishment  due  to  the  whole  human  family  (John 
1:  29.  1  Titn.  2:  6.  Heb.  2:  9. ;)  inasmuch  as  the  punishment  in 
which  an  individual  participates,  may  also  be  called  hü  punishment 
(^  57.  III.  1.)  But  as  Jesus  also  liberated  us  from  the  punishment 
of  our  own  personal  transgressions,  which,  though  our  natural  de- 
pravity disposed  us  to  commit  them,  we  nevertheless  could  and 
ought  (^  56,  57)  to  have  avoided,  we  can  say  with  truth,  in  the 
most  rigid  sense  of  the  terms,  that  Jesus  bore,  our  tins,  was  punished 
in  the  stead  of  us  guilty  sinners,  on  account  of  our  sins.  Is.  53:  5 
—12.  1  Pet.  2:  24.  3: 18.  Gal.  1:  4.  Rom.  5:  6—8.  4:  25.  1 
Cor.  15:  3. 

VIII.  Subftct  continued. — ^The  punishments  which  were  re- 
moved by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  properly  belong  to  the  in- 
vbible  world;  they  are  future  punishments  (1  Thess.  1:  10,)  the 
opposite  of  which,  according;;  to  the  Scripture  representation,  is 
eternal  life,  the  everiasting  inheritance.  John  3:  14 — 16.  Heb.  9: 
15.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  death  of  Christ ^id  not* 
obviate  the  temporal  consequences  of  sin.  Rom.  8:  10,  18 — 23. — 
Nevertheless,  the  death  of  Christ  did  divest  the  temporal  effects  of 
sin  of  their  punitive  disgrace  and  terror.  They  are  no  longer  of  a 
punitive  nature.  The  friends  of  Christ  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
any  punishment.  Rom.  8:  1,  ovdip  muxaxgifta  rolg  h  X^^ntf 
V]7<jot;  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Death  is  to  them  no  longer  an  evidence  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, but  is  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  the  transition  of  their 
spirit  to  real  life.  Nor  are  their  temporal  afflictions  to  be  viewed 
as  judicial  dispensations  fRom.  5:  1,)  but  as  evidence  of  the  pater- 
nal disposition  of  Grod  (v.  3.)     Joyful  indeed  are  the  prospects 
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wbich  futurity  presents  to  their  view.  In  the  sight  of  God,  they 
are  even  now  citizens  of  the  empire  of  God,  and,  as  far  as  their 
circumstances  will  admit,  are  treated  as  such. 

IX.  ^  Subject  continued. — H^,  2:  lA  etc^  iva dnaXXa^rj  roviovg, 
ocot'  ffoßcf  ^ttvaiov  dui  jtapjog  TOt;  C^tf  e^oxoi  tjaav  dovXeiag  ''  in 
order  that,  by  his  death,  he  might  deliver  those  who  had  been  all 
their  life  in  a  slavish  fear  of  death,  from  that  fear.'^ 


SECTION   XC. 


7%e  atonement  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remission  ofsinß,  and 
is  not  dependant  on  our  reformation  for  its  efficacy. 

The  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  must  not  be  explained 
so  as  to  mean  that  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  a  motive  to  inducer 
us  to  obey  his  injunctions  and  ful61  our  duties,  in  sliort,  may  be  a 
motive  to  such  a  habit  of  thought  and  course  of  conduct  as  will 
procure  the  remission  of  our  sins.  Such  an  explanation  is  altogether 
groundless,  inasmuch  as  no  such  representation  of  the  influence  of 
Christ's  death  is  exprassly  given  in  a  single  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (1)  On  the  contrary,  our  obligation  to  piety  is  derived  as  a 
CQnsequence(2)  from  the  antecedent  blessing.  But  this  represen- 
tation, moreover,  expressly  contradicts  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
For  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  declare,  most  explicitly,  that 
the  good  works  of  men  have  not  the  least  meritorious  influence  in 
procuring  the  remission  of  our]  sins.  (3)  Nay,  so  emphatic  is  the 
language  used  by  the  inspired  penmen  on  this  subject,  that  they 
decIsM'e  that  if  our  own  works  were  the  meritorious  cause  of  our 
salvation,  then  was  the  death  of  Christ  superfluous.  Gal.  2:21, 
it  did  pofiov  Sixaioavvfj^  £ga  Xgiarog  datgidy  dni^ave>(4)  More- 
over, the  New  Testament  teaches  us,  that  Christ,  by  his  death, 
purchased  the  right  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  felicity  for 
all  men  (^  66  etc.)  even  for  those  who  do  not  reform,  and  for 
those  who  in  this  world  have  not  enjoyed  the  knowledge  of  a  Sa- 
viour, and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  death  of  Christ  could  not  be  a 
motive  to  virtue.(5) 
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Illustrations. 

I.  TTie  atonement  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remission  of 
our  sins. — ^If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  regarded  the 
death  of  Christ  merely  as  a  motive  to  reformation,  and  that  as  the 
cause  of  remission  ;  they  would  rather,  in  this  mediate  sense,  have 
derived  our  salvation  from  the  resurrection  than  from  the  death  of 
Christ.  There  is,  indeed,  a  connexion  between  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  our  reformation.  It  afibrds  us  an  example  of  obedience  to  God, 
of  faith,  of  patience,  of  confidence  in  the  divine  preservation,  and 
of  the  most  exalted  love.  It  proves  to  us,  moreover,  his  firm  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  thus  affords  us  a  confirma- 
tion of  them,  and  a  motive  to  their  reception,  and  a  consequent 
reformation.  But  it  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  in  which  we  see 
the  happy  reward  of  his  obedience  unto  death,  which  possesses  pe- 
culiar power  (compare  ^  83.  111.  6.)  This  also  affords  us  the  most 
decided  evidence  of  the  truth  of  those  views  with  which  Jesus  died. 
Jlence,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  represent  the  resurrection,  rather  than  the  death  of 
Jesus,  as  a  motive  to  reformation,  as  the  mediate  cause  of  remission 
of  sins  and  of  eternal  life ;  especially  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
necessarily  presupposes  his  death,  but  his  death  by  no  means  im- 
plies his  resurrection.  But  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  when  speaking 
of  the  ground  or  cause  of  pardon  and  of  future  blessedness,  either 
mention  the  death  of  Christ  alone,  or  they  connect  the  death  and 
resurrection  together,  but  never  do  they  mention  the  resurrection 
alone. 

II.  «Same  subject  continued.-^ln  ^  4  of  the  work  just  cited  b 
the  margin,  it  is  proved  that  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  belong  to  this  subject,  either  represent  pardon,  and  not  re- 
formation, as  the  immediate  object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  they 
diBiived  the  obligation  to  reformation  and  to  a  christian  life  from  the 
pardon  which  the  death  of  Christ  procured.  To  the  first  class  be- 
long the  following  passages,  in  which,  according  to  the  more  correct 
explanation,  pardon,  and  not  a  change  of  life,  is  represented  as  the 
object  of  Christ's  death.  2  Cor.  5:  19,  ^iog  ^9  tv  Xg^ct^  xoaftov 
xazaXXaaaotiv  iavt^  God  was,  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself  (comp.  v.  18.)  The  clause  "  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them"  proves  the  signification  of  the  passage  to  be  *'  Crod 
graciously  restored  the  world  to  his  favour."  This  interpretatioa  is 
just  as  much  authorized  on  philological  grounds  (Matt.  5:  24.  1 
Sam.  29:  4 ;  see  LXX,)  as  the  explanation,  '^  God  reconciled  the 
affections  and  dispositions  of  the  world  to  himself,"  which  is,  more;^ 
over,  not  true  in  fact.     In  Rom.  5:  10,  the  words  natnlXupiiup  t4 
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^i^dii  xQv  ^awaiov  rov  vlou  aviov — matullütyiwttQ  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  Grod  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  correspond  to  v.  9,  ^xaitti^- 
ivitg  iv  jtS  aift{tT$  ttvtou  being  justiBed  by  bis  blood ;  and  therefore^ 
like  the  latter  words,  they  refer  to  pardon,  and  not  to  reformation. 
And  in  Eph«  2:  16,  the  same  expression  anoxaralXditj  jrf  deif 
reconcile  unto  God,  is  explained  by  the  words  "  through  him  we 
have  access  unto  the  Father ;"  and  therefore  refers  to  onr  restora- 
tioa  to  the  favour  of  God,  to  our  pardon.^ 

In  the  following  passages,  reformation  is  derived  from  pardon,  and 
consequently  represented  as  a  mediate  object  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
Tit.  2:  14,  that  he  might  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people 
z^Ious  of  good  works.  (Comp.  v.  11,  the  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation,  i.  e.  the  saving  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  to 
all  meUj  teaching  etc.  Comp,  also  the  words  immediately  preceding 
hti  kvtgtoatjtai  lifAcig  ino  jtuaijg  ai^ofilaQ  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity ;  by  which  words  remission  of  sins  is  expressed  in 
the  J 30th  Psalm  8th  verse.)  2  Cor,  5:  14,  15.  1  Cor.  6:  20.— 
Epbes.  2:  10,  x^ta^ivug  h  Xgiat^  ^Jtiaovy  inl  i^yoig  aya&otg 
"  we  are  made  new  creatures  through  Christ  (^  73.  111.  1 ,)  that  we 
should  live  in  accordance  with  this  new  and  exalted  destination."  1 
Pet.  1 :  17,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  knowing  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things 
etc.  Heb.  9:  14,  bow  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  CJirist — purge 
your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  Gocf.  A 
reception  among  the  people  of  God,  ought  to  excite  Christians  to 
live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  privileges  of  this  people  of  God. 

III.  See  the  work  on  the  Design  of  Christ's  death,  ^  3.  Comp. 
^  73  supra. 

ly.  Explanation  o/Gal.  2:  21. — In  the  work  on  the  Design  of 
Christ's  death,  ^  6,  the  context  of  this  passage  is  examined,  and  the 
sense  of  the  words  ei  dnHvofiov  dixaioavvti  (i.  q.  dixaiioaig  tS  tqymv 
vofiov)  "  If  righteousness  is  by  the  law,"  is  proved  to  be  this  :  "  If 
the  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  which  the  law  authorizes  those  to 
entertain,  who  fulfil  all  its  requbitions  (3:  10,)  could  be  expected 
from  the  law,  L  e.  from  our  own  performance  of  the  condition  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  then  did  Christ  die  in  vain."  (p.  440 — 450.) 

V.  The  atonement  «  general — ^The  passages  which  prove  this, 
are  stated  in  ^  66.  111.  2.  ^'  The  atonement  or  reconciliation 
effected  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  universal,  alihough  the  reforma- 
tion which  is  effected  by  the  Gospel  and  doctrine  of  atonement  is 
by  no  means  general."  See  the  work  on  the  Design  of  Christ's 
death,  ^  2. 

In  refuution  of  the  position,  that   *'  the  death  of  Christ  makes 

1  See  Sehwertx  en  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  98  eto. 
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reconciliation  between  God  and  us,  only  through  the  intervention 
of  our  own  reformation/'  Schwartz,  in  addition  to  the  arguments 
adduced  in  ^  90,  appeals  to  the  general  usage  of  language,  which 
forbids  the  idea  that  a  mediate  cause  should  be  meant  in  the  propo- 
sition, *'  this  was  done  for  the  remission  of  sins."  He  appeals  also 
to  other  forms  of  expression  in  the  New  Testament,  by  which  the 
same  idea  is  expressed,  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  compared  to  a  sin-offering,^  See  ^91.  III.  6.  Kant  has 
proved  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  reason,  to  sup- 
pose that  our  own  reformation  and  good  works  are  the  active  or 
efficient  cause  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins.  He  says,  ''  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sinner  began  his 
course  of  piety,  and  however  uniformly  correct  his  deportment  may 
be,  still,  previously  to  his  change  he  lived  in  sin,  and  the  guilt  then 
contracted  he  cannot  possibly  ever  wash  away."  The  fact,  that  he, 
after  his  change  of  heart,  contracts  no  new  debts,  will  never  pay  off 
the  old  ones.  Nor  can  he,  however  holy  his  walk,  ever  do  more 
than  he  is  bound  to  do ;  for  he  is  under  constant  obligation  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  the  service  of  his  God."^ 


SECTION  XCI. 

According  to  the  New  Testatnerä,  deliverance  from  the  puni$hmeni 
of  sin  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  death  of  Christ — Christ 
suffered  as  our  substitute. 

The  instructions  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  subject  of  the 
connexion  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  remission  of  sins, 
cannot  be  construed  in  any  other  than  the  following  manner : 
Christ  submitted  to  sufferings  and  death^(l)  in  the  place  of  guilty 
man(2)  and  on  account  of  his  sins  ;(3)  so  that,  in  consequence  of 
bis  suffering  the  pains  of  death(4)  on  account  of  our  sins,  we  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  punishment  of  our 
transgressions,  just  as  though  we  had  ourselves  already  endured  it. 

1  Stactdlin  on  the  desigrn  and  influence  of  the  Atonement:  and  Ewald*s 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1802,  No.  4.  p.  241—249. 

9  Reliirionslebre,  S.  78.  Compare  Tieftrunk'a  Censnr  des  protestantiKhen 
LehrbogriiTa,  Th.  II,  8. 161 .  See  alio  hie  DiaserUtion,  in  SUü4Un*e  B«itf«c«a. 
Vol.  Ilf  p.  191, 139, 151.  and  Ewald  sup.  dtp.  242. 
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(5)  In  shorty  Christ  sufierefd  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  our  ac- 
count and  as  our  substitutey(6)  and  thus  reconciled  us  to  God  the 
Jodgey(7)  so  that  those  apprehensions(8)  concerning  the  pardon  of 
the  transgressor,(9)  are  now  removed,  which  would  suggest  them- 
selves when  be  recollected  the  holiness  of  the  divine  law  and  its 
denunciations  against  the  sinner.  Now  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned 
without  any  violence  being  offered  to  the  authority  of  the  law  ;(10) 
for  its  demands  are  satisfied,(ll)  and  his  pardon  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance wilh  justice.  (12)  And  certainly  the  origin  of  this  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  supposed  accommodation,  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  to  the  current  opinion  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
(13)  For,  if  there  be  a  single  doctrine  among  those  taught  by  the 
apostles,  which  can  be  considered  divine,  it  must  certainly  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  remission  of  sins  through  the  death  of  Jesus ;  for, 
this  must  be  classed  among  those  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cliristian? 
'^7)(1^)  which  are  derived  from  God  himself  and  hb  good  Spirit.(  15) 

Illustrations. 

I.  1  Pet.  3:  18,  for  Christ  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just. In  the  work  on  the  Design  etc.  it  is  remarked,  that  an  inno- 
cent person's  suffering  on  account  of  sin,  for  the  sake  of  the  guilty, 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  he  suffer- 
ed the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty. 

II.  Christ  was  our  substitute. — Rom.  5:  6,  for  the  ungodly  ;  v. 
7,  8,  when  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 

III.  It  was  for  our  sins  that  Christ  died. — Rom.  4:  25,  he  was 
delivered  for  our  offelices.  1  Cor.  15:  3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins. 
Gal.  1:4,  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins;  and  Is.  53:  5,  la^jil^Bo  bbho 
'la^niaiij^g  nym  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for 
our  iniquities*.^  'On  this  passage  the  reader  may  consult  the  work 
on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Christ  (p.  475,)  where  some  ob- 
servations are  made  on  the  hypothesis,  that  this  passage  refers  to 
Hezekiah,  or  to  the  Jewish  people  in  general,  or  to  some  particular 
part  of  it.  Beck,  in  his  Comment,  histor.  decretorum  relig.  Chris- 
tianae,  p.  76,  gives  an  account  of  the  various  recent  works  on  Is.  ch. 
53. 

IV.  Matt.  20:  28,  the  Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som, Xvrgov  for  many.  1  Tim.  2:  6,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all.  The  words  Xvrgov,  avrilvvgov,  a  ransom,  always  indicate  an 
immediate  connexion  of  causation  between  the  intended  deliverance 
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and  jhe  object  called  Ai/rpoi»  or  ran$omj  i.  e.  they  always  signify 
the  proper  and  real  causation  or  production  of  deliverance* 

V.  Subject  continued. — 2  Cor.  5:  15,  ilelg  vnig  nivxmv  ani^a- 
9iv,  aga  01  nayjtgam&apop  *'  Since  one  died  as  the  substitute  ofalF, 
all  must  be  considered  as  having  died."  (Compare  /fyoi^i  Rom.  2: 
25,  which  is  equivalent  to  Xoyia^n^irai  v.  26.)  On  the  context  of 
this  wiiole  passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  on  the  Design 
of  the  atonement.  Rom.  6:  2,  far  he  it  from  us  :  for  we  are  dead 
to  sin.  V.  5,  we  have  been  planted  together  (with  him)  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death,  v.  7,  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  (him.)  v.  8, — 
we  are  dead  with  Christ,  v.  11,  consider  yourselves  dead  unto  sin. 
7:  4,  ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law  through  the  body  of  Christ,  r. 
G,  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  being  dead«  In  illustration  of 
these  passages  let  the  reader  attend  to  the  following  remarks  : — 1. 
Those  who  embraced  Christianity,,  at  the  same  time  entered  into 
the  closest  union  with  Christ  (Gal.  3:  27,)  and  with  bis  death, 
üvfiq^vToi  7UI  X()iart^, — 2.  The  words  ovitö  xal  thus  also,  in  Rom. 
6:  11,  evidently  show,  Gal.  3:  10,  that  aecording  to  the  opinion  of 
the  apostle^  tlie  Romans  ought  to  regard  themselves  as  "  dead  unto 
sin^'  [as  having  been  dead  in  regard  to  sin,  comp.  Col.  2:  13,]  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  of  Christ  **  dnt^apf  i^  ifiagxlif^ 
i.  e.  he  died  on  account  of  sin." — 3.  The  design  of  Paul  in  Rom. 
6:  1  etc,  is,  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  relative  to  grace,  which  he 
iiad  proposed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  afforded  no  Kcense  (or  sin« 
But  this  he  would  not  have  proved,  if  the  2d  verse  be  rendered 
thus :  '<  and — ^shall  we  live  in  sin  who  are  to  die  unto  sin  ?"  Qa 
the  contrary,  he  answers  the  objection  in  v.  1,  from  the  doctrine  of 
grace  [or  gracious  remission  of  sins]  itself.  H^e  says,  ^^  The  reason 
why  punisliment  was  executed  through  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  on 
us  or  on  ^'  our  old  man"  is  that,  in  the  very  means  of  our  salvation» 
we  should  recognize  the  law  which  denounces  punishment  on  the 
sinner,  so  that  n-jw,  we,  being  »iready  punished  according  to  this 
law  (Gal.  2:  19,  being  dead  by  the  law,)  should  tlie  more  certainry 
no  longer  be  the  servants  of  sin." — 4.  Wlien  the  apostle  Paul  ex- 
presses the  admonition,  not  to  live  any  longer  in  sin,  by  the  figure 
of  dying,  he  does  not  say  **  an*0«i'*x*,"  but  in  the  imperative 
(Rom.  6:  13,)  na^iaarijaar«  tavtovg  etc.  yield  yourselves  unto 
God  as  those  who  are  alive  froni  the  dead.  Col.  3:  5,  mortify 
your  membere.  On  the  contrary,  he  deduces  the  duty  to  die  unto 
sin,  from  the  position,  that  Christians  did  die  with  Christ,  and  are 
transferred  with  him  into  a  blessed  new  life,  for  which  the  service 
of  sin  is  not  at  all  suited.  Thus  Col.  3:  5,  ovt^  compared  with  v.  1 
— 9.  Rom.  8:  3.  This  same  proposition,  that  Christians  have 
died  with  Christ,  is  also  taught  in  the  following  passages :  1  Pet. 
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52:  24 ;  ^  So  that  we,  as  those  who  have  died  on  account  of  sin 
(because  as  was  mentioned  just  before,  onr  sins  were  punished  in 
Christ  on  the  cross,)  should  now  (guard  against  sin  and)  live  unto 
righteousness."  4:  I,  he  that  suffered  in  his  mortal  body,  is  free 
from  sin.  Or  in  other  words,  '^  as  we  have  already  endured  the 
fttnisbment  of  sin,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  we  are  free  from  sin ;  no 
one  can  any  longer  reproach  us  on  account  of  our  past  sins.  But  the 
punishment  which  was  endured,  has  rendered  sin  odious  to  us  for 
tlie  future.  Gal.  2:  19,  am  voftov  pofi^  uniOavow — XQiaxt}  av^i- 
czt(vp99fitti  "  Inasmuch  as  Christ  was,  through  the  (denunciation  of 
cbe)  law,  punished  in  our  stead  by  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  I  was 
thus  through  the  law,  crucified  with  Christ,  I  am  therefore  free 
from  the  law."  Rom.  8:  3,  4,  o  ^log  xauxgipt  xiiv  dfiagjlav  iv  vy 
4Xapx/  (viz.  autov^  tov  viot  tov  dtov)  'iva  to  dixalojfiti  %ov  pofiov 
nlfiifü^^  Ip  ^iu¥,  <<  He  punished  sin  in  human  nature  (i.  e.  in  the 
human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  resembled  our  sinful  nature,) 
in  order  that  the  declaration  of  the  law  which  required  that  man 
(human  nature)  should  be  punished  (1:32.  Gal.  3:  10,)  should  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  and  we  consequenily  be  no  more  exposed  to  punish- 
ment." The  death  of  Christ  was  undoubtedly  a  penal  suflfering,  a 
punishment  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  God  brought  about  his  death. 

VI.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  vicariotu. — Gal.  3*  13, 
*^  In  our  stead  Christ  endured  the  punishment  which  is  denounced 
by  the  law  and  proves  the  earnestness  of  the  lawgiver"  [yivofitvog 
vnig  ^fiww  uaidga;]  natagu  means  one  who  was  cursed,  condemned 
by  the  lawgiver,  an  object  of  his  displeasure.  Rom.  8:  3,  4,  con- 
demned sin,  xazfxgive  dfiugiluv.  (III.  5.)  Is.  53:  5,  1 1  ejc.  1  Pet. 
2:  24,  "  Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  our  sins  on  the  cross 
inlxo  ivXov  (or  ngfiAUfit¥og  hi  to  ^vXotf,)  John  1:29,  ''Behold 
the  Lamb  consecrated  to  God  [the  sacrificial  lamb,]  which  will  suffer 
the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  world  [vugw»  for  ^ikha¥  aigHv\) 
or  which  takes  upon  itself  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  world." 
The  reader  may  consult  the  author's  Grammatical  Observations  on 
this  text,  in  Flatt's  Magazine,  where  this  exposition  is  defended 
against  another,  which  makes  these  words  mean  ''  taketh  away  the 
sins  etc."  1  John  3: 5,  ''  Christ  made  his  appearance  (on  earth) 
in  order  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  our  sins."  Hence  in  him  was 
no  sin,  and  consequently,  if  we  wish  to  live  in  union  with  him,  we 
cannot  live  in  sin.  Heb.  9:  28,  *'  Christ  was  offered  once  for  all, 
to  enduro'the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  many."  Compare  Is.  53: 
11  (LXX,)  raff  dfiagtiaa  avToiif  avtog  a yo/a«»  which,  according  to 
V.  5,  can  signify  nothing  else  than  "  he  suffers  on  account  of  their 
sins,  suffers  the  punishment  of  their  sins."  v.  4.  It  is  this  same 
tdea  (that  Jesus  suffered  the  punishment  of  our  sins)  on  which  is 
founded  the  comparison  of  Jesus  to  a  sacrifice.    Tlie  passages  refers 
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ring  to  this  point»  are  the  foliowing :  1  John  2: 2,  he  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins.  4:  10.  2  Cor.  5:  21,  for  he  (God)  made  him 
(Christ)  to  be  sin  for  us.  Rom.  8: 3,  for  what  the  law  could  not 
do,  because  it  was  weakened  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  h'ls 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  [of  a  sinful  body,]  and  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  [in  the  human  body  of 
Chnsi,]  negi  dfiapjiagacngosipoga  which  is  indeed  expressed  in 
full  in  Heb.  10:  18.  Compare  Lev.  5:  11,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy,  where  the  Hebrew  word  n«öh  is  rendered  by  n*pi  a/iap- 
t/oc.  That  aftagria  or  ^'  sin,"  in  2  Cor.  5:  21,  signifies  a  sin-offer- 
ing, is  evident  from  Heb.  9:  28,  where  the  words  "  he  shall  appear 
a  second  time  without  sin"  are-  an  antithesis  to  the  words  in  the  26th 
verse,"  he  appeared — by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."^  Rom.  3:  25, 
whom  God  bath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  Uaanigiov.  On  the 
word  iXaati^giOP  sc  {tvfta,  the  reader  may  consult  Kypke  Vol.  U. 
p.  161  ;  Krebs  p.  275 ;  Michaelis'  Introd.  N.  T.  ^  29 ;  and  Schleus- 
ner's  Lex.     A  decisive  passage  from  Joseph,  de  Maccab.  ^   17, 

firoves  the  philological  accuracy  of  the  above  sense  of  the  word. — 
n  the  work  on  the  Design  of  Christ's  death  (p.  484,)  I  have  prov- 
ed that  the  word  cannot,  in  this  instance,  signify  *^  mercy-seat"  as 
it  generally  does  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy  ;  for  in  thb  passage, 
the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as  the  means  of  our  pardon,  (and 
this  the  mercy-seat  was  not,)  and  God  as  the  Being  who  bestows 
his  favour,  neb.  7:  27,  he  ofiered  himself,  9:  12,  by.  his  own 
blood  (in  opposition  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.)  v.  23,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  heavenly  things  themselves  thould  be  purified 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these.  ^'  The  celestial  sanctuary  needed 
purification  by  a  better  sacrifice,  v.  25,  not  that  he  should  oflfer 
himself  often,  v.  26,  he  hath  once  appeared  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. V.  28,  he  was  once  ofiered.     Compare  10:  5 — 14.  13:  11. 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparison  of  Christ  to  a  sin-oftering  and  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  we  remark  further  :  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  was  reconciliation,  or  remission 
of  sins.  And  this  eflfect  was  not  dependant  on  the  penitent  frame 
of  mind  of  the  person  oflTering  the  sacrifice,  but  followed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sacrifice  ofiered ;  for  who  would  suppose  thai  the 
whole  Jewish  people  collected  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  were 
true  penitents  ?  The  victim  was,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
the  Lawgiver,  placed  in  the  stead  of  the  sinner,  and  punishment 
(though  not  precisely  the  same  which  would  h^ve  been  inflicted  on 
the  sinner,)  was  executed  on  it.     This  vicarious  nature  of  the  pro- 

1  So  the  LXX.  Levit.  4:  21 .  Soe  Comm.  on  Heb.  9: 28.  Schleasner*«  Lex. 
TOO.  ofut^Tia  no.  11.  In  the  Obsorvv.  it  in  proved,  that  this  signification  of  thif 
word  is  acquired  by  a  double  metonymy. 
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pitiatory  sacrifice^  was  proposed  to  the  view  of  the  people  in  a  very 
clear  light  by  the  solemnities  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  with 
which  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  compared  Heb.  9:  7 — 10,  20. 
And  that  the  tertium  camparatianis  [or  the  point  of  similarity  and 
comparison]  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  the  death  of  Cnrist, 
really  consists  in  the  pardon  of  sins  efifected  by  the  vicarious  suf- 
fering of  punishment,  is  evident,  because  this  is  expressly  stated  as 
the  point  of  comparison  in  Heb.  9:  26,  S^4.  10:  18,  and  because  in 
some  passages  this  vicarious  efficacy  is  attributed  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  without  any  figure  or  comparison.  Gal.  3:  13.  2:  19.  As 
to  the  object  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  sins  of  which  they  pro- 
cured remission  were  of  a  civil  or  ceremonial  nature.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  individual  bringing  the  ofiering,  fiom  the  outward 
people  of  God,  and  from  the  outward  privileges  of  this  people,  was 
thus  removed.  But  by  the  atonement  of  Chrbt,  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  wrought  in  regard  to  the  conscience  (Heb.  9:  14,)  which  has  a 
reference  to  the  future  judgment ;  that  is,  the  remission  of  future 
punishments  was  efiected.  Our  exclusion  from  the  blessed  part  of 
the  invisible  world  of  Spirits  (Hades)  and  iironi  heaven  was  prevent- 
ed. 

The  signification  of  the  word  *'  punishment,^'  in  the  proposition, 
"  Christ  sufifered  the  punishment  of  our  sins,''  is  explained  in  the 
work  on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Christ.  When  substitution  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  of  course  not  meant  that  the  punishments  are  merit- 
ed by  the  substitute  himself.  .  Vicarious  punishment  is  a  punish- 
ment endured  on  condition  that  the  individual  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  exposed  to  it,  shall  be  released ;  or  it  is  a  punishment 
endured  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  decree,  because  some  other, 
person  was  to  have  been  punished.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  the  very  same  punishment  which  the  crimind 
must  otherwise  have  endured.  The  inexorable  justice  of  God,  de- 
manded of  Jesus,  that  before  his  desire  of  delivering  mankind  from 
punishment  could  be  gratified,  he  must  first  submit  to  such  miseries 
and  punishments  as  sinners  alone  endured.  The  guilt  of  Adam 
and  the  guilt  of  his  descendants,  could  not  indeed  be  transferred  to 
Jesus.  Still  the  sofierings  which  he  endured  may  have  been  im- 
posed on  him  (and  thus  far  be  considered  punishments)  in  order  to 
declare,  that  the  punishment  which  awaited  us  sinners,  who  were 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  happiness  intended  for  us,  but  who  ac- 
tually deserved  damnation,  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  our  obtaining  that  salvation  which  the  Redeemer  designed 
by  his  obedience  to  purchase  the  right  of  bestowing  on  us  ;  and  that 
this  impediment  is  as  assuredly  removed  as  the  Redeemer  endured 
the  most  painful  sufferings."^     In  Reinhard's  Dogmatik,  the  phrase 

1  Annotat.  ad  Kantii  philosoph.  p.  16. 
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**  vicarious  death  of  Christ"  is  explained  to  be  **  a  death  which 
Christ  resolved  to  submit  to,  because  God  had  purposed,  in  con- 
sideration of  it,  to  remit  to  man  the  punishments  of  his  crimes."* 
And  the  word  '^  satisfaction  (atonement")  is  by  the  same  writer  de- 
fined to  mean  '^  all  that  Christ  did  and  suffered,  to  avert  from  us 
the  punishment  of  our  sins  ;"^  or  that  Christ  by  his  death  had  per- 
formed the  condition  on  which  God  had  determined  to  pardon  sin.* 

Christ  is  called  our  Priest,  or  Highpriest,  in  several  passages  of 
Hebrews,  because  he  bore  his  blood  as  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  into 
heaven  ]  that  is,  because  after  he  had  laid  down  his  life  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  our  sins,  he  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  glorious  happi- 
ness with  God  in  heaven  ;  he  is  so  termed,  to  show  that  he  really 
procured  the  remission  of  our  sins  by  his  death.  "  Highpriest— 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people — :we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once — and  eveiy 
priest  standeth  daily  ministering.*  Heb.  2:  17.  10:  10,  11.  He  is 
our  Highpriest,  inasmuch  as  in  virtue  of  his  death,  which  he  en- 
dured out  of  obedience  to  God,  he  possesses  a  divine  (Heb.  5: 4 — 
6)  and  to  us  a  salutary  dignity.     Heb.  5:  9.  7.  24,  25. 

VH.  Christ's  death  reconciled  us  to  God. — Eph.  2:  16.  Rom. 
5:  10.  Compare  ^  90.  111.  2.  The  proposition,  "  Jesus  by  his 
death  reconciled  God  to  man,"  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean,  that 
God  was  induced  to  feel  a  compassion  for  man,  only  after  Jesus 
had  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  violated  law,  by  suffering  the  pun- 
ishment it  prescribed.  For,  a  judge  who  is  possessed  of  a  truly 
compassionate  heart,  may  inflict  punishment  on  an  offender,  out  of 
love  to  the  law  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  society  ;  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  expressed,  according  to  the  usus  ioquendi  of  Scripture, 
"  he  may  be  angry."  See  ^  24.  Ill*  8.  He  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  gracious,  or  liberate  the  sinner  from  punishment,  until  the  law  is 
satisfied  and  its  digpity  supported.  Moreover,  it  was  none  othgr 
than  God  himself,  who  devised  the  scheme  by  which  pardon  can  be 
extended  to  the  signer,  in  consistence  with  the  principles  of  his 
government,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  passages.  John  3:  16. 
1  John  4:  9-— 1 1.  Rom.  5:  5 — 8.  8:  32,  he  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.  2  Cor.  5:  18.  I  Pet.  1:  19, 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot,  who  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid- — 
Heb.  2:  9.     Comp.  ^  59,  75.  111.  1.     The  death  of  Christ  itself  is 

1  Mor9  a  Christo  propterea  suscepta,  quod  Deus  liominibus  ob  earn  condonar« 
decrevit  peccatoram  poenaa. 

9  Complexus  eorum  omnium,  quae  ChristUB  fecit  et  paasuB  est  ad  avertenda« 
a  nobis  peccatorum  poenas.  «  Schwnrtse  sup.  cit.  p.  50 — 54. 

4  ' le^vg-^x^^^^i  hence  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  compared  to  the  annoal 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  highpriest. 
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in  many  passages  represented  as  the  most  strinking  evidence  of  the 
grace  ana  love  of  God  to  the  human  family*.  GckI  was  reconciled 
to  us  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Not  that  be  was  before  literally 
angry  with  us,  and  would  have  delighted  in  our  destruction;  but. 
bis  wisdom  found  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  ground  or  cause  on 
account  of  which  he  can  save  the  sinner  from  feeling  the  misery 
consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  favour  without  doing  violence  to  the 
(fia[nity  and  authority  of  his  law.  Hence  we  are  told,  in  2  Cor.  5: 
18,  God  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  nataUaiai  ligtig 
ittin%  that  is,  God  has,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  accomplish« 
ed  his  wish  to  extend  pardon  to  the  sinner  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  law,  f*r}  Xop'CiffOu^  ra  nttgantcifiata,  and  thus  to  indulge 
his  mercy.  Compare  ^  90.  111.  2. 

VIII.  The  atonement  removes  the  fears  in  reference  to  our 
pardon,  which  result  from  the  denunciations  of  the  law.  To  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  the  atonement  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted.  For,  although  the  punishment  was  not  inflicted  on  the 
individual  who  had  incurred  the  guilt,  it  was  nevertheless  required 
of  him  who  had  undertake  the  work  of  bestowing  salvation  on 
man,  that  he-should  endure  the  penalty  of  the  law.  And  as  so  ex- 
alted a  person  (Rom  8:  32)  would  certainly  not  have  taken  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  on  himself  without  absolute  necessity,  it 
follows  that  the  liability  of  the  sinner  to  punishment,  must  notwith- 
standing the  dignity  of  Jesus,  have  been  a  very  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  extension  of  pardon  (Matt.  26:  42,^  and  consequently  that 
the  holiness  and  authority  of  the  law  (dtxaKofia  tov  vofiov  Rom.  8: 
4.  1:  32.  Gal.  3:  10)  must,  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  be  per» 
fectly  inviolable.  Mark  4:  36.  Nor  was  the  punishment  imposed 
on  Jesus,  connected  with  any  injustice  to  himself.  For,  his  most 
ardent  wish  was,  to  obtain  the  right  to  pardon  the  sinner  in  con- 
sistence with  the  principles  and  authority  of  the  law.  And,  aAer 
he  had  suffered  death,  he  received  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  declares  that  obedience  is  entitled  to  re- 
ward. The  moral  excellence  of  the  character  of  Jesus  was  display- 
ed in  the  most  splendid  manner,  and  his  glory  thus  advanced.  And 
he  findä  the  most  elevated  happiness  in  restoring  fallen  men  and 
making  them  possessors  of  eternal  blessedness. 

IX.  The  necessity  of  the  atonement. — This  display  of  the  free 
goodness  of  God,  which  could  best  be  made  to  man,  because  of  his 
peculiarly  wretched  situation,  was  as  beneficial,  not  only  to  man, 
hut  also  to  the  holy  angels,  as  was- the  proof  of  hb  strictness  as 
Judge,  which  God  gave  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  I  Pet.  1:  12, 
which  things  (the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow)  angels  desire  to  look  into.  Ephes.  3:  10.  For,  in  this  last 
point  of  view,  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  also  important  to  the  an- 
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gels  themselves.  Col.  I:  20,  and  by  him  (having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself, 
whether  things  on  earth  or  things  in  heaven.  Heb.  9:  23,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  heavenly  things  to  be  purified.  '^  The  death  of 
Jesus,  being  a  most  solemn  declaration  that  we  deserved  punish- 
ment, is,  at  the  same  time,  an  honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
blessed  spirits  in  heaven,  a  declaration  that  they  are  far  too  pure, 
for  us  to  be  received  into  their  society,  if  Jesus  had  not  prepared  us 
for  admittance  among  them,  by  delivering  us  from  exposure  to  pun- 
ishment. And  thus  also  did  (rod  solve  to  them  the  problem,  bow 
sinners  could  be  received  into  the  society  of  those  who  had  never 
incurred  any  guilt,  without  contradicting  that  opinion  of  the  inviola- 
ble sanctity  of  the  law  and  the  certain  punishment  of  the  sinner, 
which  is  so  salutary  even  to  the  angels  themselves." 

The  whole  scheme  of  salvation  adopted  by  God,  which  derives 
the  salvation  of  man  from  the  merits  of  Christ,  was  not  indeed 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  Ood  himself;  for  his  own  nature  disposed 
him  to  have  compassion  on  us  (111.  7.)  But  it  was  necessary  on  ^ 
our  account.  This  however  gives  no  sanction  to  that  erroneous 
notion,  that  a  sacrifice  was  neceosary  in  order  literally  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God,  nor  does  it  imply  a  condescension  of  God  to  hu- 
man infirmity,  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  even  bv  some  writers  who 
appear  to  entertain  a  reverence  for  the  Holy  Volume,  such  as  Lang 
and  Senff.^  On  the  contrary,  the  object  was,  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  which  de- 
nounces punishment  on  transgression,  and  promises  reward  to  the 
virtuous  ;  an  opinion  true  in  itself,  and  highly  salutary  not  only  to 
man,  but  even  to  the  purest  and  most  exalted  spirits.  For,  to  the 
angels  in  heaven,  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  must  present  the  roost  awful  demonstration  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  divine  law,  and  afihrd  the  strongest  motive  to  constant 
obedience. 

X.  Theauthorüyofthe  law. — Rom.  3:  31,  do  we  then  make 
void  the  law  through  faith  ?  far  be  it  from  us !  yea,  we  establish 
the  law. 

XI.  The  law  was  satisfied  by  Christ— Rom.  8:  3,  4.  Gal.  2: 
10.     See  supra  111.  5. 

XII.  The  Justice  of  Ood  was  displayed.— Rom.  3:  25,  26, 
*^  God  oflbred  up  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  his  justice  in  that  forgiveness  of  sins  which,  out  of  merc^, 
be  had  in  times  past  extended  to  ^transgressors,  eig  tpdiiiiw  rw^g 
SintatooviftiQ  avxovdta  t^v  naQ^awTÜv  ngoyifopozmv  dfia^zfjfiixmß  ; 
and  also  to  prove  his  justice  in  his  present  dealings ;  m  short,  to 

1  Versuch  ueber  die  Herablaseong  Gottes,  §  3S— 34. 
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show  that  be  migbt  be  Just  and  stiU  justify  or  pardcm  tbe  sinner  wbo 
beUe?es  in  Jesus/'  A  circumstantial  exposition  of  this  passage  is 
given  in  the  work  on  the  Design  of  Christ's  death,  ^11.  In  p. 
558,  it  is  remarked,  thai  if  dixatoavvrj  righteousness,  is  translated 
'^  goodness,"  as  some  contend  it  ought  to  be,  then  v.  26  would  con* 
tain  a  proposition  wbich  is  partly  contained  in  v.  24,  and.  which  is 
so  self  evident  as  not  to  require  being  mentioned  ;  and  that  those 
very  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  the  death  <^ 
Christ  as  a  punishment  of  the  law,  also  represent  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  div'me  justice.     Rgm.  8:  4.  Gal.  2:  19.  3:  13. 

An  objection  has  been  urged,  that  vicarious  su&rings  cannot  be 
consistent  with  tbe  punitive  justice  of  God,  because,  in  order  to  tbe 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  punishment,  which  is  refonsa- 
tion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sinner  should  himself  personally  feel 
tbe  punishment.  To  this,  it  may  be  replied  : — 1.  that  reformation 
is  not  tbe  only  object  of  the  punishment.  2.  that  part  of  the  ob- 
ject of  tbe  atonement  which  consisted  in  the  reformation  of  the 
sinner,  can  thus  be  accomplished,  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than 
by  tbe  personal  sufferings  of  tbe  sinner  himself.  Comp.  ^  92.  and 
IJl.  8  of  this  section.  Siiskind  and  Seiler  remove  tbe  objection, 
that  tbe  divine  justice  requires  the  personal  suffering  of  the  sinner 
himself,  in  this  manner :  ''  The  promotion  (say  they)  of  moral  ex- 
oellence  (the  chief  good,)  is  the  supreme  design  of  God.  Hence, 
if  the  reaiission  of  sins  is  better  calculated  to  promote  this  supreme 
design  of^  God  than  the  actual  infliction  of  the  punishment,  then 
remission  of  sins  must  be  consistent  with  tbe  divine  justice."^  Langt 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  (permanent)  connexion  between  the  deadi 
of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of  sin,  arrives  at  the  following  result,  when 
discussing  the  question,  whether  the  pardon  of  sins  is  possible  oo 
tbe  principles  of  moral  equity  :  ''  The  fear  of  punishment  impairs 
our  power,  and  thus  impedes  our  course  toward  holiness,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  man.  And  yet  reason  require  that  the  punishment 
be  executed.  Now,  the  vk^arious  death  of  Christ  entirely  removes 
the  conflict  between  these  principles.  The  object  of  this  punish- 
ment is  by  actual  fact,  to  display  to  the  world  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  transgression  and  inisery.  Tbe  lively  view  of  this 
connexion  in  reference  to  our  own  persons,  urges  us  to  reformation. 
But  if  we  suffer  tbe  punishment  ourselves,  the  pain  which  we  feel, 
will  involuntarily  have  the  greatest  influence  on  us,  and  thus  the 
reibnnation  produced  will  be  merely  a  legal  one,  will  result  not 
fiom  a  hatred  to  sin,  but  from  a  fear  of  punishment.     But  in  the 

1  Saskind  On  the  possibility  of  the  remission  of  »ins,  in  Flalt'e  Mag,  No.  1.  p. 
1—67.  and  Seiler  on  the  questions,  Is  the  remission  of  sins  possible  ?  uid^ra 
ve  aathorized  to  expect  that  God  will  pardon  us  through  Jesus  Christ  ?    1798. 
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case  of  the  substitute  (Christ)  who  endures  the  punishment  for  us, 
the  odiousness  of  sin  is  displayed  in  a  clearer  light,  and  thus  a  purely 
moral  reformation,  a  reformation  resulting  from  proper  motives,  b 
rendered  the  more  easy."     Compare  ^  78.  111.  1. 

XIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ia  not  a  mere  accommoda- 
tion to  the  notions  of  the  Jews. — In  reply  to  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  taught  by  the  apostles,  merely 
as  an  expedient  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  loss  of  their  ritual 
sacrifices,  we  remark  : — 1.  Jesus  did  not  distinctly  teach,  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Jews  would  be  abolished.  Hence  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  speaking  of  his  death  as  being  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  Matt.  26:  28.  And  still  less  was  there  any  such  necessity 
in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist.  John  1:  29. — 2.  The  apostle 
Paul  contends  against  the  abuse  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
(Rom.  1:  6  etc.,)  but  does  not  deviate  from  his  ordinary  represen- 
tations of  this  doctrine,  though  he  had  the  most  direct  occasion  to 
do  so.  He  does  not  obviate  the  abuse  by  saying,  that  this  doctrine 
was  a  mere  accommodation  or  condescension  to  the  current  opinions 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  repentance  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  pardon. 
In  this  case  also,  he  deduces  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  death 
of  Christ  from  its  atoning  efficacy,  and  not  the  latter  from  the  for- 
mer.-^. In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  apostle  Paul  institutes 
not  merely  a  transient,  but  a  very  circumstantial  comparison  be^ 
tween  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  Jewish  sacrifices.— 4.  The 
whole  scheme  of  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles,  is  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  the  death  of  Christ,  and  not  our  own  repentance  and  good 
works,  is  the  cause  of  our  salvation. 

Plank,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  theological  sciences,  Pt.  II.  p. 
48i,  makes  the  following  remarks :  ^'  The  idea  that  we  are  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  merits  of  Jesus,  was  taught  so  frequently  by 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,'  and  with  such  energy,  and  so  sedulously 
interwoven  with  their  practical  instructions,  that  no  man  can  possi- 
*bly  be  in  earnest  who  says,  that  this  doctrine  was  held  up  by  the 
apostles  merely  as  an  empty  image,  in  order  to  induce  the  Jews  to 
abandon  their  ideas  about  sacrifices  to  which  they  were  so  much 
accustomed.  Even  had  this  been  their  object,  they  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  unsuitable  measure,  as  the  sequel  itself  proved.*'* 

XIV.  John  16:  8,  10,  Ae^wy— wrayw  «  He  (the  Comforter)  wül 
instruct  the  world  on  the  suWect  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  b 
grounded  on  my  going  to  the  Father  (my  death,  resurrection,  and 
glory.")  AMa$oav¥fi  righteousness,  has  the  same  meaning  in  2  Cor. 
.3:  9,  where  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  naxungtoig  condemnation. 
2  Cor.  5: 18,  God  hath  given  us  the  ministry  (having  committed 
unto  us  the  word)  of  reconciliation. 


1  G«M*  Lttttara  on  the  dootrine  of  Accommodation  etc.  Stuttgard,  1797. 
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The  explaoatioa  of  ANa<oai!i^  which  makes  it  signiry  ^^  the  good 
cause  of  Christ,''  labours  under  the  difficulty  that  avtov^  which 
must  be  supplied  in  v.  8,  would  have  to  refer  at  the  same  time  to 
two  different  subjects,  to  Koofiogand  Xgiatog;  whereas  if  we  ren- 
der the  passage  thus,  '^  He  will  instruct  the  world  on  the  subject  of 
their  sins,  their  pardon,  and  tlieir  liberation  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan," it  refers  only  to  the  former. 

XV.  TT^e  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  a  divine  </oc^rtne.— -In 
the  passage  just  cited,  2  Cor.  5,  to  which  the  words  in  v.  20,  "  as 
tboagh  God  did  beseech  you  through  us,"  are  yet  to  be  added,  the 
apostolic  doctrine  concerning  the  atonement  is  expressly  attributed 
to  God  ;  and  in  John  16: 8, 10,  to  the  nagaxXtitog  or  Spirit  of  truth, 
or  Spirit  of  God.     Comp.  v.  7  and  13.  See  ^  10.  III.  12, 13. 

Note.  On  the  variotu  hypothesis  relative  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  the 
sinner. 

The  various  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  as  well  those  of  former 
times  as  those  of  recent  date,  are  collected  in  Flatt's  Inquiries  on 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  Pt.  I.  ^  21— 
31.     They  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  classes.—] .    Those 
which  suppose  that  there  is  an  actual  causative  connexion  between 
the  atonement  and  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  man,  not  in  any 
sense  dependant  on  the  cooperation  of  man  himself— 2.  Those  who 
suppose  a  mediate  connexion,  a  connexion  through  the  medium  of 
the  cooperation  of  man.     Reformation  is  the  intermediate  cause.—* 
The  manner  in  which  reformation  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  death  of  Christ  is  various.  ^  90.  1. — 3.  Those  who  regard  the 
atonement  merely  as  a  symbolical  representation  and  declaration  of 
the  pardon  of  sin,  of  the  grace  and  love  of  God  ;  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  as  a  memorial  of  the  love  of  God,  from  which  the 
sinful  iamily  of  man  might  infer,  that  their  transgressions  will  be 
forgiven  ;  or  as  a  symbol  of  any  other  lesson  of  instruction.    To  the 
latter  class  belongs  the  hypothesis  of  Kant,  "  that  the  vicarious 
sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  may  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the 
sufferings  which  regenerated  (renewed)  men  must  endure  on  ac- 
count of  their  former  sins  (as  it  were  for  the  "  old  man") — as  a 
symbol  of  the  substitution  of  the  new  man  (who  suffered  during  his 
reformation^  for  the  old  man."     In  reply  to  this  notion,  it  may  be 
remarked,  (a)  the  afflictions  of  life,  which  are,  by  supposition,  to  be 
regarded  as  punbhments  of  the  sins  committed  before  reformation, 
niay  just  as  well  be  considered  as  punishments  of  the  guilt  incurred 
after  reformation. — (b.)     The  measure  of  the  afflictions  which  be- 
fall Christians,  is  not  sJways  proportionate  to  the  sins  committed 
previously  to  their  change. 
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Loeffler,  in  bis  Dissertatioii  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
bas  proposed  the  ^lypothesis,  **  that  the  pardon  or  recoociliation 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Christ,  referred  only  to  the  past  sins  of 
the  Christians  of  that  day,  ^vhich  they  had  committed  whilst  they 
were  yet  Jews  or  Pagans,  but  that  it  does  not  relate  to  the  sins  of 
all  men,  not  to  the  sins  of  any  who  aro  Christians."     Various  argu« 
ments  are  adduced  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis^  by  Stäudlin, 
Paulus,  Siiskind,  Flatt,  Lang,  Niemeyer,  and  Ewald.     The  princi- 
pal are  these — 1 .  The  universality  of  the  atonement,  which  is  taught 
in  the  N.  Testament  in  the  strongest  tenns.    That  various  passages 
in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  which  treat  of  remission  of  sins,  should 
refer  to  new  converts  from  among  the  Jews  and  heathen,  is  very 
natural,  for  these  Epistles  were  directed  to  such  persons. — 2.  If,  as 
Lpeffler  mabtains,  the  death  of  Jesus  had  a  reference  only  to  the 
reception  of  converts  from  Judaism  or  paganism  into  the  christian 
church,  it  would,  for  that  very  reason  necessarily  have  to  jefer  to 
their  future  participation  in  the  blessedness  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  sins 
committed  after  their  conversion ;    for  these  are  just  as  much  a 
hindrance  to  their  salvation  as  those  committed  before  their  refor- 
mation.— 3*  If  the  apostle  Paul  had  confined  the  remission  of  sins 
through  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  state  of  his  readers  prior  to  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  he  could,  by  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact, 
have  given  a  short  and  most  decisive  refutation  of  the  objection 
(Rom.  6:  1)  "  that  the  doctrine  of  a  free,  gracious  pardon  of  sin,  is 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  virtue." — 4.  Deliverance  from  death  as 
a  consequence  of  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  (the  blessed 
resurrection  of  Christians,)  is  attributed  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  Rom. 
5:  17, 19.  1  Cor.  15:21,  22.  Heb.  2:  14.  Hence,  if  all  Christians 
die,  the  pardon  of  sins  which  results  from  the  death  of  Jesus,  must 
extend  to  Christians  also. — 5.  Agreeably  to  Heb.  9:  12,  the  re- 
demption  purchased   by  the   Saviour's   death,  is  '*  an  eternal  re- 
demption" al(avia  Xurgtoatg,  and  his  priesthood  ^'  continueth  forever, 
and  b  unchangeable."  7:  24.-6.  The  declarations  of  the  apostles, 
that  Christians  no  longer  commit  sin,  such  as  1  John  3:  9.  5:  IB, 
evidently  refer  to  wilful  sin.     See  supra  ^  56.     On  the  other  band, 
St.  John  directs  Christians  to  apply  to  the  atonement  of  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  individual  sins.  1  John  2:  1,  2.     And  according  to 
Heb.  10:  26,  it  is  only  for  the  wilful  sinner  that  there  remainetb  no 
more  sacri6ce.     And  it  certainly  comported  better  with  the  general 
design  of  the  apostles  rather  to  encourage  those  who  had  been 
reoQQciled  through  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  practice  of  christian 
virtue,  than  by  anticipation,  to  comfort  their  minds  in  respect  to  the 
sins  which  they  might  afterward  commit.     But  no  passage  can  be 
found,  in  which  all  hope  of  pardon  is  denied  to  the  backslider  in  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  manner. 
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SECTION    XCII. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  not  prefudicial  to  christian  virtue, 
but  tends  to  promote  it. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  scheme  which  God  devised  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  family ,  that  the  obedience  of  Jesus,  which 
was  displayed  in  a  distinguished  manner  by  his  voluntary  submission 
to  death  as  the  substitute  of  man,  confirmed  that  very  principle  of 
the  divine  justice  which  might  seem  to  have  suffered  violence  in  the 
pardon  of  man.(l)  F<h',  that  principle  would  withhold  from  man  a 
happiness  of  which  he  always  proves  himself  unworthy  by  his  con- 
duct in  life,  and  would  denounce  upon  him  the  punishment  of  the 
law,  if  God  had  not  mercifully  resolved  to  afford  him  his  aid,  in  ä 
manner  just  as  peculiar,  as  were  the  circumstances  which  became 
the  occasion  of  his  misery ;  circumstances  in  which  no  other  class 
of  rational  beings  was  ever  placed.  The  consoling  doctrine  of  the 
obedience  and  voluntary  sufferings  of  Jesus,  comforts  the  heart  of 
unhappy  man,  with  the  hope(2)  of  pardon  and  future  happiness.— 
But  the  obedience  of  Christ,  on  which  our  hope  of  salvation  is 
founded,  caUs  on  us(d)  to  show  a  similar  obedience,  though  we  can 
never  merit  so  great  a  happiness  by  our  own  deeds*  And  nothing 
could  exert  a  more  powerful  influence,  in  deterring  us  from  volun- 
tary transgression,(4)  than  the  remembrance  of  the  fearful  punish- 
ments which  Christ  was  compelled  to  endure  in  order  to  purchase 
for  us  the  hope  of  pardon. 

Illustrations. 

I.  7%e  apparent  violation  of  justice  in  the  pardon  of  man* — 
It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  God  did  not  establish  the  law  relative 
to  the  connexion  between  obedience  and  happiness  without  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  individual  case  of  man.  He  did  not  enact  the 
law  merely  in  a  general  indefinite  manner,  but  with  an  accurate 
foreknowledge  of  every  individual  case.  To  the  view  of  the  Crea- 
tore, however,  who  contemplates  the  law  in  general,  the  conduct  of 
God  in  relation  to  man,  wears  the  aspect  of  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  And  the  object  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  is  to  prevent 
the  supposition  of  other  such  exceptions  by  his  creatures,  to  guard 
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men  against  the  idea  that  in  other  cases  also  God  will  have  similar 
reasons  to  lead  him  to  extend  pardon,  just  as  he  had  in  reference  to 
the  human  family  at  large.     ^  91.  111.  1. 

IL  The  atonement  promotes  piety  by  inuring  hope. — ^This 
liope  has  a  very  important  influence  in  promoting  christian  virtue, 
just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  despair  of  pardon  and  future  happiness, 
or  a  proud  dependence  on  our  own  n}erits,4ias  a  powerful  tendency 
to  impede  our  christian  course. 

On  the  importance  of  the  atonement  as  a  means  of  comforting 
the  sinner,  or  of 'delivering  him  from  the  fear  of  the  divine  punish- 
ment, and  of  enabling  him  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  pardon  ;  and 
on  the  practical  influence  of  a  comfonable  faith  in  the  atonement, 
see  the  passages  from  the  work  on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Je- 
sus, which  are  adduced  in  ^  73.  111.  3.  Schwartze,  in  his  work  on 
the  Death  of  Jesus,  gives  the  following  views  of  the  atonement  as 
an  incentive  to  virtue. — 1.  By  the  consolatory  influence  which  it 
exerts,  it  properly  prepares  us  for  a  life  of  piety. — 2.  It  renders  a 
life  of  piety  more  easy  and  agreeable,  by  raising  our  love  and  grati- 
tude to  God  and  the  Liord  Jesus  our  Saviour  to  the  moat  exalted 
height,  and  by  presenting  to  our  view  the  suflferines  of  Jesus,  who 
was  the  most  perfect  example  of  perseverance  and  fortitude  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  by  awakenbg  and  confirming  within  us  a 
sense  of  the  high  importance  of  man,  even  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Reinhard,  in  his  sermon  on  the  reformation,  makes  the  following 
remarks  :  'Mt  is  a  debt  which  our  church  owes  to  her  own  intemd 
security,  and  to  the  peace  of  her  members,  not  to  sufier  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  to  be  neglected.  Is  it  possible  that  the  super- 
stition, which  searches  out  other  means  of  reconciliation  with  God, 
can  acquire  the  sway  in  her  ?  can  she  possibly  be  in  danger  of  fal- 
ling into  that  self-prescribed  service,  that  righteousness  of  works, 
which  wishes  to  make  atonement  itself,  and  deserve  heaven  bv 
works,  if  she  steadfastly  adheres  to  the  doctrine  that  we  are  jusufied> 
without  any  merits  of  our  own,  through  that  atonement  which  was 
made  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

ilL  ^  The  salvation  for  which  we  hope,  and  which  results  fitMn 
the  divine  approbation  of  the  obedience  displayed  by  Christ,  is  the 
most  immediate  and  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  high  value  of 
obedience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

ly.  The  atonement  has  a  tendency  to  deter  %u  from  sin. — ^Luke 
S3:  31,  for  if  these  things  happen  to  a  green  tree  (which  produceth 
such  beautiful  fruit,)  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  (which  at  any 
rate  is  intended  for  the  fire  ?)  I  Pet.  1:  17,  19.  (Comp.  ^  90.  lU. 
2.)  2:  24.  4:  1  etc.  Rom.  6: 2—12.  Compare  ^  91.  111.  5.  God 
could  not  possibly  have  placed  before  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  worid  of  spirits,  in  a  more  striking  light,  the  inviolability  of  bis 
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law  and  the  certain  executions  of  its  sanctions,  than  by  exacting  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  even  in  a  case  in  which  every  thing 
seemed  to  favour  an  exception.     For,  such  was  evidently  the  case 
before  us.     The  innocence  of  the  man  Jesus^  his  extraordinary  and 
peculiar  union  with  God,  the  divine  approbation  of  the  obedience 
which  he  had  previously  displayed,  and  his  generous  and  noble 
desire  of  sharing  his  happiness  with  his  fellowmen,  together  with  the 
peculiar  situation  of  man,  who  had  become  miserable  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  transgression,  all  seemed  to  authorize  the  expectation  that 
the  penalty  of  the  law  would  not,  in  this  case,  be  executed.    It  was 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  gave  a  sanction  to  the  New  Covenant.—- 
Mieitt.  26:  28,  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant.    Luke  22:  20, 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood ;  that  is,  the  death  of  Christ  confirmed 
the  certainty  of  the  promise  of  pardon  and  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
sanctity  of  that  condition^  on  which  pardon  and  eternal  life  are  sus- 
pended. Heb.  13:  20.  9:  20.    It  was  customary  among  am^ent  na- 
tions, to  ratify  their  contracts  or  covenants  by  bloody  sacrifices.  The 
blood  of  the  covenant,  therefore,  was  forcibly  to  remind  the  Jews  of 
the  punishments  which  awaited  them  if  they  violated  their  promise 
(v.  7,)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  also  to  assure  them  of  the  certunty 
of  the  promises  given  by  God.     It  was  therefore,  at  the  same  time, 
a  lively  memorial  of  the  severe  punishment  which  awaited  the  trans- 
gressor of  thb  covenant,  and,  on  the  part  of  God,  the  most  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  pardon  which  the  covenant  promised.^  The  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  is  evinced,  not  so  much  by  his  death,  as 
by  other  proofs  (^  7  etc.,}  especially  by  his  resurrection,  ^  83.  Dl. 
6.    But  the  bviolable  sanctity  of  that  part  of  the  divine  doctrines^ 
which  promises  salvation  to  man  on  a  certain,  fixed  condition,  is 
displayed  in  the  most  forcible  manner  by  that  doctrine  of  the  chris- 
tian scheme  which  expressly  teaches,  that  *'  the  Son  of  God  died  in 
order  to  procure  pardon  for  us  in  a  manner  consistent  with^the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  which  requires  obedience  ;  that  this  exalted  man 
laid  down  bis  life  a  sacrifice,  for  our  advantage,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  divine  law."     In  other  words,  from  the  fact  and  the  design 
of  Christ's  death,  we  may  infer  how  earnestly  God  desires  that  we 
should  obtain  salvation,^  and  that  we  should  obtain  it  by  showing 
that  obedience  which  is  the  condition  on  which  it  is  suspended.  1 
Pet.  ] :  2.     As  God  confirmed  the  new  covenant  by  Jesus,  making 
him  the  surety  of  it  (Heb.  7:  22,)  Jesus  is  called  the  Mediator  of 
it  (Heb.  12:  24,)*  not  only  because  it  was  through  him  that  God 

1  Heb.  8: 10.  10: 16.  Rom.  3:  22,  S5.  Pbil.  3:  9. 

S  Comment,  on  Heb.  9:  20.  infra,  §  114. 

3  Roro.  8:  32.  Heb.  12:  24.  10:  19.  Schwärtze,  p.  179—184,  where  the  death  of 
Jesu«  is  viewed  as  a  proof  that  God  is  love,  that  he  is  the  God  and  Father  of  all 
mankind.  4  Comment,  on  Heb.  in  loo. 
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published^  the  promise  and  conditioa  of  pajrdon,  not  only  for  the 
reason  on  account  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  old 
covenant  (Gal.  3:  19.  Heb.  12:  18—21.  9:  19 ;)  but  also  because 
Christ  was  the  Priest  of  the  new  covenant,^  or  because  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  atonement,^  he  dwells  in  the  presence  of  God  as  au- 
thor^ of  our  pardon  and  salvation.  And  finallv,  Jesus  is  denomina- 
ted the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  {fnaltfjg  ^tov  xat  av^pw- 
nm^,)  not  only  because  God  announced  salvation  to  men  through 
him,,  but  also  because  it  was  by  Jesus,  as  the  immediate  Author  of 
it,  that  God  provided  this  salvation  for  mankind  (1  Tim.  2:  6  ;)  be- 
cause it  is  through  Jesus,  that  he  still  carries  on  the  work  of  salva* 
tion,  and  because  he  will  ultimately  also^  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, bestow  this  salvation  on  those  who  shall  obtain  it,  through  its 
Author  and  Publisher,  Jesus. 

Schwartze,  in  discussing  the  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Chr'ist's 
mission,  and  the  trutl]  of  his  doctrines  as  far  as  they  are  deducible 
from  his  death,  reduces  it  to  tlie  following  heads :— ^1.  Ail  the  cir* 
cumstances  attending  the  death  of  Jesus,  combine  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  merely  a  sincere,  benevolent  philosopher,  who  became  a 
sacriBce  to  his  reformation. — 2.  They  establish  the  fact,  that  he 
was  not  led  astray  by  fanaticism. — 3.  Hence,  the  most  natural 
method  of  explaining  these  circumstances,  is  really  to  regard  him  as 
the  personage  he  professed  to  be,  namely,  the  Son  of  God. 


SECTION   XCIII. 


CoUaieral  objects  of  the  atonement. 
Theie  ^re  various  other  benevolent  objects,  which  were  connect- 
ed with  the  chief  design  of  the  death  of  Christ.(l)  Such  were  the 
termination  of  the  Mosaic  system  of  sacrifices,(2)  the  abrogation(3) 
of  the  entire  Mosaic(4)  preparatory  institutions,(5)  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  distinction  between  the  Jews  add  other  nations.(6)  In 
addition  to  these  effects  of  the  atonement,  other  aspects  of  this 
event  present  themselves,  which,  though  they  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  induce  God  to  sentence  Jesus  to  so  ignominious  a 
punishment,  could,  nevertheless,  well  be  combined  with  the  main 
design  of  his  death,  after  that  event  had  been  resolved  on.(7) 

1  Heb.  12:  25.  2  Heb.  8:  6.  9:  15,11.  3  Heb.  9: 15.  8:  3. 

4  Heb.  8: 1--4.  9: 12,  H.  i  86. 111. 1. 
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Illustrations. 

I.  I%c  main  desi^. — ^The  apostle  Paul  declares  (Gal.  2:  21,) 
that  the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  were  not  the 
ground  on  which  our  pardon  is  effected.  But  he,  at  the  same  time, 
infers  (v.  11  etc.)  that  Christians  are  no  longer  obligated  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Jewish  ceremonies.' 

II.  System  of  sacrißces  annulled. — He  (Christ)  taketh  away  the 
first  (sacrifices  which  are  offered  by  the  law,)  that  he  may  establish 
the  second  ("  I  come  to  do  thy  will,'*)  by  which  will  (concerning 
the  offering  up  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all)  we  are  sancti- 
fied— for  by  one  offering,  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  afie 
sanctified — But  where  there  is  remission  of  sins,  there  is  no  more 
sacrifice  for  them.  Heb.  10:  8 — 18.  Which  was  a  figure  for  the 
time  then  present — appointed  until  the  time  of  a  better  institution-^ 
But  Christ  came  as  highpriest  of  future  good  things — by  his  own 
blood  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption.     Heb.  9:  9 — 12. 

III.^  Abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law, — Heb.  7: 12,  now,  if  the 
priesthood  is  changed  (transferred  to  Christ,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  law  (which  admits  of  no  other  than  Levitical  priests)  must 
also  be  changed. 

IV.  Same  subject  continued. — The  Mosaic  economy  or  the  Mo- 
saic law,  is  called  the  "  Old"*  or  "  first"*  covenant,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  "  New"^  or  "  second"*  covenant,  which  affords 
much  greater  privileges  (Heb.  8:  6.  7:  22,)  and  is  of  eternal  dura- 
tion. Heb.  13:  20.  9:  12.  "The  one  covenant,"  we  are  told, 
(Gal.  4:  24)  "  is  from  the  Mount  Sinai."  The  ministry  which,  in 
2  Cor.  ch.  3,  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  the  New 
Covenant,  is  termed  "  a  ministry  of  the  letter  (v.  6)  engraven  with 
letters  ort  stone."  v.  7.  "  The  reading  of  the  Old  Covenant"  signi- 
fies "  the  reading  of  Moses."  v.  14,  1 5.  See  also  Heb.  8:  7, 9.  9: 1. 
A  covenant  is  a  solemn  contract  under  certain  conditions.  The 
promise  of  Isaac's  birth  and  the  possession  of  Palestine,  God  con- 
firmed to  Abralwim  by  the  establishment  of  a  covenant.  Gen.  15:4. 
13:  9.  In  like  manner,  that  subsequent  legislation  which  was  con- 
nected with  this  promise,  was  also  represented  as  a  covenant.  Ex. 
ch.  24.  And  the  same  name  is  given  to  that  new  dispensation  which 
God  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  most  exalted  of  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  which  was 

1  On  the  Design  of  ChriBt's  death,  p.  457.  Comp.  §  73.  III.  3  supra. 

2  2  Cor.  3: 14.  Heb.  8:  13.  3  Heb.  8:  7—13.  9:  1, 13, 18. 

4  Mark  14:  24.    1  Cor.  11:  2A.   2  Cor.  .3:  G.    Heb.  8:  8, 13.  9:  15.  12:  24.  in  «11 
which  punges  the  ezpressinn  micmJ  dta&t/xtf  occurs. 

5  Heb.  8: 7,  dtvreoa  SuiSiptfj. 

60 
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the  developement  of  that  scheme  which  was  begun  by  God  with  the 
promise  of  a  son  to  Abraham.  MoruSi  in  his  Epitome  TheoL 
Christianae^  says,  "  A  covenant  of  God  with  man,  is  a  promise  of 
certain  blessings,  suspended  on  a  condition,  f^ormerly  God  prom- 
ised to  the  Jews  certain  blessings,  suited  to  them  as  a  nation  (tem- 
poral, civil  happiness,)  if  they  would  obey  the  laws  of  Moses.  Now, 
he  promises  to  all  nations  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  eternal  felicity,  if 
they  will  believe."*  In  one  passage.  Heb.  9:  16,  the  New  Cove- 
nant Is,  in  the  train  of  discussion,  compared  to  a  testament  or  be-- 
quest.  Paul  did  not,  however,  intend  by  this  comparison,  that  Jesus 
bad  to  die  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  on  us  an  eternal  inheri- 
tance. He  had  previously  (ch.  8:  8 — 12)  proved  from  the  des- 
cription of  the  New  Covenant  by  Jeremiah,  that  God  bad  promised 
redemption  from  the  punishments  of  sin;  and  that  this  pardon  re- 
quired the  death  of  Christ,  he  had  previously  shown  from  the  idea 
of  a  priest  (8:  3.)  For,  according  to  Ps.  llOc  4,  a  priest  was  re- 
quired in  the  New  Testament  also.  The  reference  to  a  testament, 
is  merely  a  collateral  idea,  which  resulted  from  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  covenant^  dia&jixti ;  and  the  apostle  does  not  dwell  on  it, 
but  returns  again  (v.  18)  to  the  principal  feature  of  a  covenant« — 
Still,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  compare  a  covenant,  which  makes  the 
inheritance  of  the  family  or  people  of  God  (Heb.  3:  6.  9:  15)  de- 
pendant on  the  death  of  him  who  made  the  covenant,  to  a  testament. 
V.  Subject  continued. — Gal.  2:  14 — 19.  I  regard  the  word 
*'law"  (pofiogv,  16,  19).  as  signifying  not  merely  the  ceremonial 
law ;  for  it  evidently  means  every  precept  which  connects  our  sal- 
vation with  the  observance  of  certain  duties,  with  works  and  not 
faith.  Still,  the  general  proposition,  that  we  cannot  obtain  salvation 
by  the  observance  of  the  law,  includes  the  particular  truth,  that  we 
are  not  to  perform  the  ceremonial  precepts  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  title  to  salvation  by  them  as  some  of  the  Jews  vainly  recommended. 
Acts  15:  1.  If  then  the  observance  of  them  is  obligatory  on 
Christians  at  all,  there  must  be  some  other  ground  on  which  the  ob- 
ligation rests.  But  this  was  not  the  ease,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be 
proved  that  those  ceremonies  had  only  a  conditional  necessity  ior  a 
certain  time,  that  the  views  which  led  to  their  establishment,  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  economy  by 
Jesus  Christ,  they  would  rather  be  injurious  than  beneficial ;  in  short 
it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  the 

1  Foedus  Dei  cam  hominibus,  ost  promissio  banorum  cum  conditione.  OUm 
Deus  promiserat  nationi  Judaic«  bona  huic  nationi  proprio  doatinnto,  ai  Mosaicam 
legem  observaront.  Nunc  promittit  omnibus  nationibua  veniam  peccati  felicita- 
temque  Mmplternam  ai  jnorevmoo»,  p.  1€0.  See  Meyer'a  Diaaert.  foederis  cam 
Jeho?a  notionem  in  V.  T.  scriptis  froquentisaime  obviam  iHuBtraoB,  GoelÜBgen^ 
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Saviour  (Gal.  3:  19, 23,)  and  therefore  oeoessarily  fell  to  the  ground 
when  the  new  economy  was  estaUisbed  by  Jesus  himself.     Gal.  3: 
25,  but  since  feitb  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster 
(or  pedagogue,  one  who  has  the  care  of  youth.)  4:  5.  Heb.  8:  7 — 
13,  for  if  the  first  (covenant)  had  been  faultless,  then  would  no  phice 
have  been  sought  for  the  second — ^he  hath  made  the  first  old.   The 
following  remarks  are  made  in  explanation  of  Gal.  4:  4,  5,  in  the 
Programma  de  consensu  epistdarum  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos  et  Galatas  : 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  Jew, 
who  was  under  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  institutions  (^'  born 
under  the  law,")  to  purchase  specifically  for  the  Jews  the  right  of 
filiation,  and  thus  to  deliver  them  from  the  law  <va  xovg  vno  vofiop 
iSajFogaoy.     For  he  delivered  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  law, 
by  liberating  them  from  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of  the  law, 
through  his  atonement,  and  by  thus  inspiring  them  with  a  filial  dis- 
position.    How  much  less,  then,  could  the  other  Christians,  who 
had  been  gentiles,  and  for  whom  Christ  had  also  purchased  the  right 
of  filiation,  be  brought  under  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law 
when  they  embraced  Christianity  ?     Epb.  2: 15,  16,  having  abolish- 
ed the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances.     Col.  2:  14,  "  God 
blotted  out  the  handwriting  (the  Mosaic  law)  by  letting  Christ  be 
crucified ; — he,  as  it  were,  nailed  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ  (he 
destroyed  the  validity  of  the  law.")  The  death  of  Christ,  by  which 
we  obtain  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  renders  superfluous  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifices  which  prefigured  the  more  perfect  sacrifice,  Christ 
himself  (v.  17,)  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body 
[substance]  is  Christ.     The  Mosaic  law,  in  general,  would  fall  to 
the  ground  with  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  as  it  was  so  closely  inter« 
woven  with  the  laws  concerning  priests  and  sacrifices. 

VI.  1%€  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
broken  down. — Ephes.  2;  13  etc.  he  (Jesus  Christ)  is  our  peace, 
who  hath  made  both  one — having,  in  his  flesh,  abolished  the  enmity 
— having  slain  the  enmity  on  his  cross.  Col.  2:  14,  "  the  hand- 
writing (the  Mosaic  law,)  the  ordinances  of  which  prevented  our 
union  with  the  Gentiles."  John  1 1:  51,  Jesus  Christ  should  die 
not  only  for  the  (Jewish)  nation,  but  also  that  he  might  gather  to- 
gether in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad. 

Vli.  Secondary  collateral  designs  of  the  atonement. — ^The  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  obedi- 
ence to  God  of  a  peculiar  kind,  belong  to  this  class.  Another  such 
design  is  mentioned  by  Schwartze  as  being  inferable  from  the  New 
Tesument,  viz.  to  weaken  and  destroy,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
his  disciples,  their  erroneous  Jewish  ideas  relative  to  a  temporal 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  the  Messiah.     In  refutation  of  the  hy- 
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pothesis,  that  the  object  of  the  atonement  last  mentioned  was  its 
chief  object,  Lang  remarks,  ^^  The  death  of  Jesus  did  not  destroy 
the  worldly  expectations  of  his  disciples ;  they  continued  unimpair- 
ed at  his  resurrection.  Acts  1:  6.  And  the  fact  that  they  relin- 
quished those  temporal  views,  and  adopted  nobler  views  of  the 
Messiah,  after  the  Saviour  had  left  them  and  had  gone  to  his  Father, 
resulted  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  received  particular  in- 
structions from  that  Holy  Spirit  (the  Comforter,)  whom  the  Saviour 
promised  to  send  to  them.'' 
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OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REDEEMER  AS  LORD 
OVER  ALL  THINGS. 

SECTION  II. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  IN  GENERAL. 


SECTION  xeiv. 


h  his  state  of  exaltation  ahOy  Jesus  is  engaged  in  accomplishing 
the  salvation  of  men. 

Although  the  work  of  Jesus  on  earth  has  been  accomplished,  the 
welfare  of  the  human  family  continues  still  to  be  the  object  of  his 
attention.  (1)  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  farther  accomplishment  of 
the  scheme  of  salvation  devised  by  God.  Is.  53:  10.  He  exercises 
the  right  by  which  ho  purchased  his  obedience  even  unto  death,  the 
right(2)  to  bestow  salvation  upon  man,  who  not  only  did  not  merit 
happiness,  but  who  even  deserved  the  highest  misery.  He  regards 
it  as  an  occupation  not  unworthy  of  bis  present  exalted  station,(3) 
to  indulge  those  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  human  family,  which 
his  own  experience  tended  to  render  still  more  acute,  and  to  exert 
his  omnipotent,  providential  protection  in  the  advancement  of  their 
welfare.  (4) 
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Illustrations. 

I.  Agency  of  Jesus  in  his  state  of  exaltation. — 1  John  2:  1,  we 
have  (a  Comforter)  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ. — 

,  Rom.  8:  34,  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  tnaketh 
intercession  (htvyx^^^^)  for  us.  Heb.  7:  25,  he  is  able  to  save 
unto  the  end  (forever)  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  ever  living 
to  make  intercession  for  them  {iptvyx^^^^v  wig  aurwp,)  The  ex- 
pression ivtvyx^^^^^  to  make  intercession,  indicates,  that  since  Je- 
sus has  been  raised  firom  the  dead,  he  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  man  {vnig  vftwv  1  John  2:  1. 
The  opposite  is  ivrvfx^^^^Y  ^^^^  tivog,  Rom.  11:2.)  that  not  only 
his  life  and  his  death,  but  also  his  government  as  God,  is  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  man.  It  also  indicates,  that  as  Jesus  is  risen  from 
the  dead  (Rom.  5:  9,)  and  shall  live  forever,  his  salutary  exerUons 
for  our  welfare  are  not  confined  to  his  life  on  earth,  but  are  contin- 
ued in  the  other  world,  odi^^w ;  that  his  present  residence  with  God 
in  heaven  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  our  welfare.  Heb.  9: 
24.  6:  20.  Comp.  ^  86.  111.  1. 

Moms  has  collected  the  various  explanations  of  the  passages  in 
which  tvTSvi^Qvnig  ni^w  intercession  for  us,. is  attributed  to  Christ. 
He  observes  that  hzvyx^^^^^  ^^^^  to  intercede  for  any  one,  has  the 
general  signification,  to  labour  (in  any  way)  in  conjunction  with 
another,  in  the  promotion  of  an  object ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  iifivYx^^f^v  vnig  avtav,  in  Heb.  7:  25,  is  synonymous  with 
GciCsiv  immediately  preceding  it.  The  general  idea  of  the  passage 
would  therefore  be  ^'  that  Jesus  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  the  Au- 
thor of  our  salvation,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  forever."^ 

II.  His  legal  right  to  save  sinners. — ^The  just  Governor  of  the 
universe  ,(Heb.  7:  2,  ßaoiXivg  dmaioovvTig,)  before  bis  entrance  on 
the  government  of  the  world,  made  provision,  that  the  honour  of  the 
law,  according  to  which  he  dispensed  rewards  and  punishments, 
should  not  be  violated,  but  on  the  other  hand  rather  promoted,  by 
the  work  of  redemption,  and  by  the  mercy  which,  for  special  rea- 
sons, he  extended  to  the  family  of  man.  This  he  accomplished  by 
his  own  personal  obedience  and  by  voluntarily  suflfering  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins.  In  order  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  divine 
laws,  which  was  so  important  to  the  future  Ruler  of  the.  world,  the 
right  to  bestow  salvation  on  men  was  given  him  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  punishment  due  to  them.^ 

III.  Dignity  of  Jesus. — ^The  dignity  of  Jesus  is  evident  from 

A  De  notionibus  universis  in  theologia  Disnrt.  Vol.  I.  p.S96  etc. 
*  On  the  Deitgn  of  the  death  of  Chriil,  p.  575, 669. 
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the  fact,  tbat  by  virtue  of  it  he  is  enabled  to  extend  relief  to  men, 
and  from  the  circumstance  tbat  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  Priest  and 
King.  Hence  be  is  called  "  King  of  peace,''  (ßaadevg^jipi^vfjg. 
list  i.  q.  tsi^tti ,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Dissert,  de  sensu  histor.,)  i.  e. 
a  lung  who  is  author  of  salvation.  He  is  called,  in  Heb.  6:  20, 
"  priest  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  that  is,  Priest  and 
King. 

Aolr^.na^  t^ftfi  lattq>avwiAivo9 — ^QX'^fog  amttjgiag.  Acts  5:  31. 
Heb.  2:  9.  2:  10.  comp.  v.  9.  "  The  great  honour  of  being  Au- 
thor of  salvation  to  bis  brethren,  belonged  to  the  exaltation  of  Jesus, 
uh'twfig.*'* 

IV.     Adminisiratian  of  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  his  people, 

Luke  1:  33.  Heb.  7:  24—28.  On  the  passage  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 
28,  see  the  Dissert,  de  notione  regni  coelestis,  p.  19.  Compare  <S 
42.  111.  10.  ^83.111.  11. 


SECTION  XCV. 

The  happiness  which  Jesus  derives  from  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
constitutes  part  of  his  reward, 
Jesus  will  forever  continue  to  feel  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people  ;(1)  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire, 
be  finds  the  reward  of  his  obedience.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the 
residence  of  Jesus  in  heaven  must  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
his  people.  The  happiness  which  he  is  himself  to  enjoy,  is  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  mankind,  who  are  so  dear  to  him.  He 
is  beloved(2)  and  honoured(3)  when  his  friends  are  honoured  and 
beloved.  It  is  on  his  account,  that  those  who  strive  after  holiness, 
are  pleasing  to  6od,(4)  notwithstanding  their  imperfections ;  it  is 
through  bis  inBuence,  that  they  may  now  pour  out  their  supplica- 
tions with  confidence,  tot  the  aid  of  heaven. (5) 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  desire  of  Jesus  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. — John  10: 
14_g8.  14:  21.  15:  10.  17:  24.  Rom.  8:  34,  who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Heb.  7:  25.  4:  15. 


Od  the  design  of  the  death  ofChriit,  p.  596. 
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IL  How  Jesug  is  Moved, — John  17:  23,  26,  thou  bast  loved 
them  as  thou  hast  loved  me.  14:  21, 23.  16:  27,  the  Father  loveth 
you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  3:  35.  Compare  ^  87.  III.  7. 

III.  Haw  he  is  honoured, — John  12:  26,.  if  any  man  serve  me, 
him  will  my  Father  honour.  8:  50,  the  Father  seeks  my  honour — 
''  verily,  to  him  who  keepeth  my  word,  will  he  give  eternal  life." 

IV.  We  are  accepted  for  Christas  sake. — 1  John  2:  1 .  Rom.  8: 
34.  1  Pet.  2:  5,  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Je- 
sus Christ.  Heb.  13:  21,  "  May  God  work  in  you  what  is  weU 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  divine  approbation  of  his  perfect  obedience, 
is  of  much  advantage  to  us,  even  in  the  acceptance  of  any  thing 
good  that  is  in  us :  for  our  best  works  are  mingled  with  sin.  v.  15, 
*^  Let  us  bring  unto  God  a  sacrifice  of  praise,  through  the  mediation 
of  Christ  our  priest,  through  whose  influence  our  prayers  are  made 
worthy  of  acceptance." 

V.  Heb.  10:  Id — 22,  let  us  draw  near  in  full  assurance  of  faith. 
4:  15. 


SECTION  xcyi. 


Jesus  promotes  the  welfare  ofmanTcind^  by  virtue  of  his  dominion 
over  all  things. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  Jesus'  sake.  It  is  also  through  Jesus,  that 
God  bestows  salvation  on  man.  It  was  with  this  view,  that  the  man 
(1)  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  that(2)  he  might  be  Lord  and 
Judge  of  the  whole  human  family,  of  the  living  and  the  dead.(3) 
And  as  the  administration  of  the  concerns  of  man  could  not  well  be 
conducted,  excepting  in  connexion  with  the  government  of  the 
whole  universe ;  the  whole  world,(4)  even  the  ranks  of  angels 
tbemselves,(5)  are,  in  connexion  with  the  human  family,  subjected 
to  the  government  of  Jesus.  (6) 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  man  Jesus. — John  5:  27.  Acts  17:  31.  Compare^  65. 
111.7. 

II.  Design  of  his  resurrection. — Rom.  14:  9,  for  to  this  eod 
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Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  the  living.  Col.  1:  18,  ''  he  is  Ruler  {agz^i  Tit-  3: 
I)  after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  the  first  among  all."  It  was  needful  that  he  should  die,  b  oider 
to  obtain  that  universal  dominion  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  inter- 
ests o(  his  children,  and  that  he  should  rise  again,  in  order  that  he 
might  actually  enter  on  this  dominion.  See  Dissert.  I.  in  ep.  ad 
Coloss.  note  33.  30. 

III.  Christ  the  Judge.— Acts  17:  31.  Rom.  4:  9.  2  Tim.  4:  1. 
Acts  10:  42. 

IV.  Christ's  universal  dominion.— Eph.  1:20—22.  Col.l:  18, 
and  he  is  the  head  of  the  (his)  body,  the  church.  The  universal 
dominion  of  Jesus  is  the  subject  of  discourse  in  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  parts  of  the  context.  When  the  church  is  called  "  the 
body  of  Christ''  (ooS/ca  Xgiarov  Ephes.  1:  23,)  her  particular  con- 
nexion with  the  Lord  over  all  things  (v.  20,  22)  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  particularly  her  Lord,  xfipaXti  vnig  ndvza  v.  22, Js  compared 
to  the  union  between  a  husband,  xtqaXi^,  and  wife,  ocu/ia  (Eph.  5: 
23, 98.)  See  also  2  Cor.  11:  2.  John  3:  29.  and  Dissert.  I.  in 
epist.  ad  Coloss.  Note  29,  30.  Compare  supra  ^  78.  111.  8. 

V.  Christ  is  Lord  over  the  angels. — Matt.  13:  41,  the  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  his  angels.  Heb.  1:14,  XeitovQ/txa  Ttvivficcra 
**  they  must  await  the  commands  which  are  given  them  from  the 
throne  on  which  Jesus  sits.'' 

VI.  Jesus  exercises  universal  dominion, — Ephes.  1:  10,  "God 
hath  determined  in  the  time  that  yet  remaineth  Cm  the  time  of  the 
New  Covenant)  to  commit  the  government  ot  every  thin^  that 
transpires  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus"  (ayaxs- 
ipaXai€icao&a$  t«c  natura  h  rtf  Xgiott}^  summam  rerum  omnium 
Christo  permittere.     See  Dbs.  de  sensu  vocis  nXiqQtaiia,  ^  VII. 


SECTION    XCVll. 


Agency  of  Jesus  in  bestovnng  salvation  on  his  worshippers  in  the 

life  to  come. 

All  those  who  do  not  themselves  prevent  their  salvation,  are, 
when  they  leave  this  world,  received  by  the  mighty  Redeemer  into 
the  habitations  of  the  blessed.  (2  Tim.  4:  18.  Comp.  ^  65.)  And 
the  presence  of  thb  most  blessed  of  all  men,  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  of  various  blessings(l)  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  even 
61 
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for  those  who  bad  entered  them  previously  to  his  arriTal  there.  § 
65.  111.  5.  Finally,  he  will  prove  himself  the  Redeemer  of  his  peo- 
ple, by  delivering  their  bodies(2)  from  death,  and  by  all(3)  the 
manifestations  of  his  power  connected  with  it  (^  61.  65,)  and  be- 
stow salvation  on  them  in  the  new  dispensation  by  bis  everlasting 
dominion.  (5) 

IlL0STIUTION9« 

I.  The  presence  of  Jesus,  is  a  source  of  happiness  (o  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  celestial  world.  John  17:  24>  2  Cor.  5:  8.  Rev.  7: 17, 
the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  water. 

II.  Jesiis  vnU  raise  our  bodies  from  the  dead. — Rom.  8:  23.  1 
Cor.  15:  21—26.  Comp.  ^  62. 

III.  Displays  of  his  power. — Even  the  solemnities  of  the  judg- 
ment, which  will  take  place  about  this  time  (^  65.  111.  5,)  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  of  men.  For, 
that  judgment  will  confer  honour  and  happiness  on  some  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  whilst  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  will  be  an  evidence  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  Judge  at  those  who  prevented  their  own  sal- 
vation, and  the  accomplishment  of  the  Redeemer's  wishes,  and  will 
thus  also  evince  his  earnest  desire  for  their  salvation.  Finally,  it 
will  show  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  to  those  whq  were  contemned 
or  even  abused  by  the  wicked  (Matt.  25:41.  2  Thess.  1:6.  Luke 
18:  7,)  and  who  could  not  be  perfectly  happy  if  the  wicked  were 
not  separated  from  them.  Matt.  13:  41 — 43.  Comp.  ^  58.  III.  3. 

IV.  The  Saviour. — Phil.  3:  20,  from  whence  (from  heaven)  we 
look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ephes.  4:  30^  the  day 
of  redemption.  Heb.  9:  28,  to  them  that  look  for  biro,  shall  he  ap- 
pear the  second  time  without  sin,  unto  salvation. 

V.  He  shall  preserve  us  forever. — 1  Thess.  4:  17,  and,  so  shall 
fve  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  John  14:3.  Rev.  2h22.  22:  3.<^  62. 


SECTION    XCVIII. 


Jesus  prepares  us  in  the  present  life,  for  happiness  in  the  life  to 

come.     ' 
The  providential  care  of  Jesus  for  men,  is  engaged  in  preparing 
them(l)  in  this  life,  for  that  happiness  which  he  will  bestow  on  them 
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hereafter ;  be  k  making  tbem  worthy  of  all  these  future  blessings 
which  are  reserved  for  tbem«  It  is  only  as  exerted  upon  those  to 
whom  the  revelation  is  known,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  this 
agency  of  Jesus.  For,  although  the  providence  of  the  Redeemer 
of  all  men  (1  John  2:  2.  1  Tim.  2:  5,  6)  certainly  also  extends  to 
all  men,  we  are  nevertheless  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  be  exerts  his  agency  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  his  doctrines  (^  71.)  And  it  is  certainly  very  natural, 
that  the  records  which  treat  of  thb  providential  care  of  the  Re- 
deemer, should  speak  of  it  with  particular  reference  to  those  who 
should  read  those  records  on  learn  their  contents  ;  for  it  is  to  them 
that  the  Gospel  is  addressed,  and  their  interests  and  duties  there- 
fore should  of  course  be  considered. 

Illustration. 

Acts  5:  31,  him  hath  God  exalted  to  his  right  hand,  a  Prince  and 
Saviour  (a  prince  of  salvation,)  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and 
the  remission  of  sins.  Compare  ^  65.  III.  2.  Heb.  2:  10,  *'  He  is 
the  captain  of  our  salvation,  through  whom,  God  will  bring  many 
SODS  unto  glory." 
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BOOK   IV. 

OF    THE    REDEEMER. 


PART    IL 

THE  DIFFERENT  WORKS  OF  CHRIST  (HIS 
OFFICES.) 

SECTION  III. 

THE    PROVIDENTIAL   CARE    OF   CHRIST   OVER   HtS    CHURCH. 


SECTION    XCIX. 
The  Christian  church. 


The  collective  body  (I)  of  those  who  have  received(2)  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  together  with  all  those  who  are  to  be  qualified(3)  for 
the  reception  of  them,  is  termed  "  the  church  of  God  and  of  Christ" 
(4)  ;  that  is(5)  the  people  or  family  of  God  and  of  Christ(6);  who 
worship  Christ,  and  in  so  doing,  God  as  their  Lord,{7)  and  who  are 
supported  and  governed  by  his  particular  providence. 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  church  not  sectional. — 1  Cor.  1:  2.  Paul  embraces  in 
one  the  christian  congregation  in  Corinth,  and  all  Christians  in  ail 
places,  tw  navtl  tottc)).  John  10:  16,  /u/a  nolfAPtj  one  flock.  1  Cor. 
12: 12  etc.  nivres  etg  ev  atSfia  ißamia&fifi^v'  eiu  VovdaToi^  hts  *Ek- 
Xrjpig  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  are  Jews  or 
Greeks.  Rom.  12:  4,  oi  noXXol  ep  awftd  iofiev  h  Xgiax^  we  many 
are  one  body  in  Christ.     Eph.  4:  4—6. 
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II.  Subfect  continued. — In  other  words,  all  those  who  are  callr 
ed  (xXnrol  1  Cor.  1:  2,)  in  the  sense  of  this  phrase  which  is  given 
in  ^  71.  III.  2 ;  or  all  those  who  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who  belonged  not  to 
the  *Iovdaioig  nal  "UkXijoi  (1  Cor.  10:  32,)  are  sometimes  called 
« the  church." 

III.  Membership  0/ cAtUren.— ^Comp.  ^  112.  Little  children 
were  included  also  among  the  ancient  people  of  God.  Gen.  17:  10 
-^14.  Children  eight  days  old,  were  to  receive  circumcision,  which 
was  thä  mark  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  people  of  God,  or  which 
was  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 

IV.  The  name  church. — ^The  appellation  ixnXtjoia  (or 
church)  without  anv  adjunct,  occurs  1  Cor.  12:  28.  Eph.  1:22.  3: 
10.  Phil.  3:  6.  The  phrase  ixxXriaia  ^eov  or  rot;  ^tov  church  of 
God  is  applied  to  the  whole  christian  church  (1  Cor.  10: 32.  15:  9,) 
and  to  a  single  christian  church.  1  Cor.  11:  22,  16.  1:  2.  1  Tim. 
3:  5.  The  church  is  termed  "  church  of  Christ,"  ixuX^aia  Xgia- 
tov,  in  Matt.  16:  18,  I  will  build  my  church.  Eph.  3:  21,  the 
church  in  (or  of  Jesus  Christ.  5:  23.  She  is  called  "  the  church  of 
God  and  Christ,"  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, "in  God  the  Father, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  1  Thess.  1:  1,  and  2  Thess.  1:  1.  Of 
the  same  import  is  the  phrase,  *^  the  chnrcbes  of  God  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  1  Thess.  2:  14,  where  <V,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  b ,  expresses  the  dative,  ecclesia  Christo  sacra,  i.  e.  ecclesia 
Christi.  *Thus,  in  Jude  v.  1,  we  read  j*  the  Christians  nXtitoi,  are 
dedicated  to  God  the  Father, ''  iv  ^it?  natgl  ijyiaafAiPOi,  and  are 
preserved  for  Jesus  Christ,  i.  e.  they  remain  Christians  (belonging 
to  Christ.)  In  short,  Christians  are  here  termed  "  a  people  conse- 
crated to  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ."  Thus  the  words, 
(John  17:  11,)  ti^pi/aoy  avtovg  h  rcj)  ovofiatl  aqv  may  be  translated 
thus,  "  Preserve  them,  O  Father,  (as  thine)  for  thyself."^ 

On  the  philosophic  view  of  a  church  or  of  an  Ethical  Polity ;  that 
is,  of  a  public  union  of  men  for  moral  purposes  under  a  moral  Law- 
giver and  Judge,  see  Kant's  Religionslehre,  1st  ed.  p.  123 — 134  ; 
Stäudlin  "  Ueber  den  Begrif  der  Kirche,  und  Kirchengeschichte," 
in  the  Götting.  Theol.  Bibl.  Vol.  I,  p.  600—653 ;  and  Stapfier 
^*  De  natura,  conditore,  et  incrementis  reipublicae  ethicae,"  Bern, 
1797,  Dissert.  1. 

On  the  insufficiency  of  mere  natural  religion,  for  the  foundation 
of  a  church  and  social  religious  worship,  see  Stäudlin  "  On  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  natural  religion  ;"  "  Beitrage"  to  the  philosophy  and 
history  of  religion  and  morality,  Vol.  I.  No.  VIII. 

V.  Siiljeci  continued. — ^The  ancient  people  of  God  also  bore 

1  DiM«rt.  I.  in  Libros.  N.  T.  histor.  p.  89. 
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the  Dame  '^  church  of  God/'  iunltiola  [b»;;]  xvglov.  Deut.  S3:  2 
etc.  8.  Eckermann  remarks,  that  this  expression  has  a  pecufiar 
force  in  Deut.  ch*  23,  because  the  context  relates  to  persons  who 
are  to  be  excluded  from  connexion  with  the  people  of  God  ;  and 
that  Paul  may  also  have  used  the  expression  (1  Cor.  1:  2.)  ixnkfi- 
aia  ^eov  "  church  of  God"  with  an  emphatic  reference  to  the  in- 
cestuous person  (ch.  5,)  whom  he  pronounces  unworthy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  church.  From  this  ancient  people  of  God,  the  new 
people  originated.'  Hence  the  ancient  name  of  the  Israelites  de- 
scended to  Christians  or  the  new  people  of  God,  which  consists  of 
the  better  and  more  genuine  portion  of  the  Israelites  (Rom.  9:  6^ 
oS  nivttg  ai  /|  */agatiKf  ovto&  'jagaijX.  2:  28,  29,  o  ip  rq»  xgvmtf 
^JoviaioQ — mg&zoii^  nagSiag,)  and  an  addition  of  Gentiles*^  Luke 
1:  32  etc.  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob.  Acts  15:  16,  I 
will  rebuild  the  tabernacle  of  David.  Phil.  3:  3,  we  are  the  cir- 
cumcision. Rom.  4:  11,  12,  16,  the  seed  of  Abraham  which  is  of 
faith.  Gal:  3:  29,  If  ye  are  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed. 
Ail  these  appellations  are  figurative,  and  signify  the  new  people  of 
God,  which  was  prefigured  by  the  old.  Dissert,  de  notione  regni 
coelestis,  ^  VI. 

VI.  The  church  is  called  <<  the  people  of  Ood  and  of  Christ. 
Acts  15:  14,  a  people  for  the  name  of  God.  v.  17,  all  the  gentiles 
over  whom  the  name  of  God  is  called.  1  Pet.  2:  9  etc.,  ye  are  a 
holy  nation,  a  people  of  God.  1:  14,  as  obedient  children,  v.  15, 
16,  be  ye  holy  as  he  who  hath  called  you  is  holy.  Tit.  2: 14,  that 
he  might  purify  [consecrate]  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people.  1  Tim. 
3:  15,  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God. 
Heb.  3:  2,  3,  6,  we  are  the  house  of  Christ.  The  ancient  people 
of  God,,  from  which  the  new  is  derived,  and  to  which  there  is  an 
evident  reference  in  Acts  15:  16.  1  Pet.  1:  16.  Heb.  2:  5,  also  re- 
ceives this' name.  Compare  2  Chron.  7:  14,  •»»«{-»•iM  *^^»  '»sj 
tsm^j^  my  people  which  is  called  after  mv  name,  with  Acts  15:  17, 
14  fand  Ex.  19:  6,uiii|;  '«U'{  t3**anb  ^^^^  &  kingdom  of  priests 
and  a  holy  people,  with  1  Pet.  2:  9.  The  expression  oJxoq  »vgiov 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  b  applied  to  the  new  people  of  (Sod 
(1  Tim.  3:  15.  Heb.  3:  2—4,  6,)  is,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
Codex,  used  by  the  LXX  (Deut.  23:  1,  where  the  Hebrew  is  brrp 
friJT')  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  whereas  the  Vatican  Ms.  has  «x- 
mJifialop  Kvgiov.    "  House  of  God"  or  "  people  of  God"  oJnog  ^«ov 

1  Lnke  24: 47,  Kjwvjfi^a^—ug  ndvza  Tci  edvTj,  a^dfuvw  mto  'lepovoahSfib 
sboQld  be  proclaimed  among  all  natioDB  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  Rom.  11: 13-- 
84,  the  jrentile  conrert«  are  called  aygtihuos  iynaptotodiBlg  kig  fudXsHatop,  15: 
27.  Actil5:16. 

9  Eph.  2: 19,  Ovuthi  iivot  mü  mi^uto$f  dlli'  avfaOtoiStiu  %w  ayUaip  iovi  jb  an 
no  longer  gueato  and  foreignen,  but  fellow  ciU^feni  with  the  a^inte. 
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— kaog  ^foi  (comp.  Heb.  3 :  6 — 8  with  4 :  7 — ^9)  are  synooyroous, 
aod  both  signify  "  the  family  of  God."  Of  similar  import  are  the 
foUowiDg  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament. — 1.  Ex.  4:  23,  "^aa 
■nD3  Israel,  my  (God's)  firstborn  son. — 2,  Hos.  11: 1,  -33  my  son! 
—3;  Is.  1:  2 — 4,  D'»?^  children  of  God.  Deut.  32:  5,  öVhe  is  thy 
Father.— 4.  Num.  12:  7,  n';a  house.  In  v.  14,  God  calls  himself, 
Father  of  the  house  to  which  Moses  and  his  sister  Miriam  belong- 
ed.*— 5.  The  term  äyio$  holy,  when  it  is  used  without  adjunct  (as 
2  Cor.  1:  1  and  I  Cor.  14:  33.  6:  1.  v.  4,— /xxAiya/a),  signifies 
nothing  else  than  a  people  consecrated  to  God  and  Christ,  or  a  peo- 
ple of  God  and  Christ,  ay$aafif¥oi  h  X^iattf'ltioov  \  Cor.  1:  2. 
Corap.  Ulust.  4  sup.  Thus  the  ancient  people  of  God  is  called  ^'  a 
people  consecrated  to  God,"  {n'vv}:  lüiljj-o?  Ex.  19;  6.  Deut.  7: 
6.  and  14:  2,)  in  opposition  to  idolatrous  nations.' 

VII.  771«  true  church  worship  Christ. — Eph.  5:  24,  the  church 
is  subject  to  Christ.  Col.  2:  19.  1  Cor.  1:  2.  Comp.  ^  42.  John 
10:  3—5,  14,1  am  known  of  mine.  v.  27,  my  sheep  hear  my  voice 
— and  follow  me.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  in  the  present 
mixed  state  of  the  church  (^  105,)  this  sincere  adoration,  which 
can  alone  be  pleasing  to  Christ,  is  not  the  characteristic  of  every 
member  of  the  church.  But  each  Christian  ought  to  be  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  Christ,  and  all  would  be,  if  they  actually  were  what 
they  are  called,  if  they  all  were  true  Christians  or  genuine  members 
of  the  church.  And  with  regard  to  those  who  are  merely  nominal 
professors  of  Christianity,  one  object  of  the  institution  is,  that  they 
should  become  what  as  yet  they  are  not ;  that  in  this  nursery  of 
true  Christians  (^  105,^  they  should  be  trained  up  to  be  sincere 
worshippers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

VIII.  The  church  is  under  the  special  protection  and  guidance 
of  Christ, — Eph.  1:  22,  and  constituted  him  head  over  all  things  to 
the  church.  This  relation  of  Christ  to  his  church  is  referred  to, 
when  his  guidance  of  the  church  or  people  of  God,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  his  government,  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  termed  "  his  reign" 
(Luke  1:  32,  33,)  and  the  church  itself  is  called  the  kingdom  or 
state  of  Christ,  the  descendant  of  David,  Acts  15:  16,  0x171^17  Aavtd 
the  tabernacle  of  David.  Col.  1:  13,  ßaotXtla  toU  viov  the  king- 
dom of  his  Son.^  (^  105.)  Thus  also  the  particular  government  of 
the  ancient  people  of  God,  which  is  onlv  a  part  of  the  universal  di- 
vine government,  is  called  the  "reign  of  God."  Matt.  21:  43.  And 
in  reference  to  Christ's  special  goveinment  of  his  church,  the  church 
is  also  termed  "the  body  of  Christ."  Eph.  1:22.  Col.  1:  18. 
Comp,  i  96.  111.  4. 

1  Vide  8torr*8  Comm.  on  Heb.  3:  2,  note  1. 

9  Vide  Diieert.  I.  in  Ep.  ad  Col.  not.  43. 

3  Vide  Dieeert.  de  nolione  regni  coeleetis,  not.  77. 
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In  '<  Hess'  Bibliothek  der  heil.  Geschichte/'  Pet.  IL  No.  I. 
On  the  subject  of  Theocracy,  the  true  idea  of  a  special  Providence, 
is  thus  determined  :  ^'  When  in  a  limited  sphere  of  action,  which  is 
within  the  extent  of  our  observation,  the  intentional  guidance  of  a 
higher  power  and  wisdom  is  manifest  in  a  higher  and  more  striking 
degree,  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  ;  this,  whether  it  is 
ccMinected  with  more  or  less  that  is  actually  miraculous,  is  termed 
"  special  Providence." 

IX.  Subject  continued — ^Matt.  16:  18, 1  will  build  my  church. — 
28:  20, 1  am  always  with  you  ;  i.  e.  not  only  with  the  apostles,  but 
also  with  all  who  shall  learn  to  keep  my  commandments,  or  teach 
others  to  keep  them,  in  short  with  all,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
christian  church.^  Eph.  1:  22.  4:  15.  Coloss.  2:  19.  ''By  which 
(head,  Christ)  the  whole  body  attains  a  glorious  growth,  because  it 
receives  strength  and  compactness  in  all  its  individual  parts."  Eph. 
5:  23,  be  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body.  29 — 32,  the  Lord  nourisheth 
and  cherisbeth  the  church.  John  10:  14,  27,  28,  I  know  my  own 
— and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  no  one  shall  wrest  them 
out  of  my  hand.  The  influence  of  Christ  is  of  course  bestowed  in 
different  degrees,  and  adapted  to  the  different  callings  and  necessities 
of  the  members  of  the  church.  Eph.  4:  7 — 12.  1  Cor.  12:  4,  and 
it  is  evident  also,  that  the  conduct  of  individual  members  of  the 
church,  may  incapacitate  them  for  the  reception  of  many  blessings, 
which  they  might  expect  of  Christ,  if  they  were  sincere  members  of 
the  church,  and  made  a  conscientious  use  of  the  privileges  which  it 
fiffiirds. 


SECTION    C. 


Origin  of  the  christian  Church  through  the  special  agency  of 

Christ.. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  church,  presents  striking 

1  This  is  evident  from  the  phraito  sacceeding,  ^otg  tj/p  avyrsXiluBe  rov  mvoQ 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus,  Deut.  4:  96  etc.  ch.  30,  the  Israelites  are  fre- 
quently addressed  in  the  second  person,  when  such  thinM  were  spoken  of,  as 
concerned  the  whole  Jewish  nation  in  every  age..  This  figure  of  speech  is 
termed  communicatio  nolvmaig,  and  hy  it  the  speaker  embraces,  in  the  first  or 
second  person  plural,  all  of  the  same  notion  nr  religion,  to  which  he  or  his  hear- 
ers belong.  John  7:  26,  22,  v/uv.  Acts  7:  53,  ihißste  ye  received ;  and  sometimes 
that  particular  part  of  a  whole  nation  which  does  not  belong  to  the  generation 
then  living.  John  6: 32.  ov  MwvoiJQ  SlSwxsv  v/uv  Moses  did  not  give  to  yov.  Vide 
Diss,  de  sensu  bistor.  note  183,  where  other  examples  are  adduced. 
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evideiices(])  of  the  fact,  tbat  Christ  exercises  a  particular  provi- 
dence over  her.  For,  he  is  the  Author  and  promoter  of  the  doctrines 
(2)  by  which  he  collects  and  preserves  his  worshippers,(3)  not  onlj 
because  he  commissioned  the  apostles  whom  he  himself  instructed, 
to  disseminate  the  doctrines  he  had  taught  them  ;  but  also  because 
he  endowed  them,(4)  and  other  members  of  the  new  church,(5) 
with  extraordinary  quali6cations(6)  for  teaching ;  and  because  he 
even  substantiated  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  by  miracles.(7) 

Illustrations. 

I.  See  Dissert,  de  notione  regni  coelestis,  p.  31.  Opusc.  Vol.  I. 
p.  288.  Such  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  without  the  instrumentality  of  the 
least  violence. 

II.  Christ  is  the  Author  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles.  * 
— Acts  26:  23,  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
announce  a  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Ephes.  2: 
17,  (Christ)  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  who  were  far  off,  and 
to  those  who  were  nigh.  2  Tim.  1:10. 

III.  Matt.  13:  37  etc,  he  who  sowed  the  good  seed  (the  sons  of 
the  kingdom)  is  the  Son  of  man.  John  10: 16,  other  sheep— I  must 
bring  them. 

^  l^V.  He  sent  the  Comforter. — John  16:  7.  14:  26,  nhftxpa  ngog 
vfiig  (mfk^fei  0  nar^p  it^  oviiAatl  fiov)  toV  nagi^nXiitov  1  will  send 
UDto  you  (the  Father  will  send  in  my  name)  the  Comforter.  Acts 
26:  16.  Comp.  ^  9,  10. 

V.  All  spiritaal gifts  comejrom  Christ. — In  the  "  New  Repert. 
for  Biblical  and  Oriential  literature,"  the  phrase  koyog  aoq>la^  the 
word  of  wisdom  (2  Cor.  12:  8,)  in  comparison  with  the  expression 
tidt'mi  favatiqQiu  to  comprehend  mysteries,  (13:  2)  is  explained  as 
meaning  ^^  a  communication  of  unknown  truths,  made  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  Xofogy^^^*^^»  "  ^  prudent  com- 
munication, well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  Com- 
pare /i^aia^  1  Pet.  3:  7  and  2  Pet.  1:  5.  Both  these  phrases  are 
embraced  in  ihe  word  ngoq^uCup  to  prophecy,  taken  in  its  more 
extensive  sense  (1  Cor.  14:  1 — 5,  6,)  for  in  this  sense  it  includes, 
in  general,  every  communication  of  truth,  which  presupposes  a 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
other  sp'uritual  gifts  specified  (12:  8 — 10,)  were  of  supernatural 
origin. 

VI.  Siibjectcontinued.— E^h.  4:1— II,  having  ascended  on 
'  \  be  gave  gifts  unto  men — and  he  appointed  some  apostles,  and 
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some  prophets,  aod  some  evangelists,^  and  some  pastors,  and  some 
teachers. 

VII.  He  substantiated  the  doctrines  of  the  apostUs,  by  miracles. 
—John  14:  13  etc.  Acts  14:  7—10.  3:6.  9:  34.  16:  18.  Rom.  15: 
18.  Comp,  supra  ^  10.  III.  26,  37. 


SECTION   CL 


Multiplication  of  christian  churches,  and  the  care  of  the  apostles 

over  them. 

The  very  nature  of  the  christian  religion  led(l)  those  who  6rst 
embraced  it  to  form  themselves  into  an  associate  body.  But  as  an 
intimate  social  connexion  can  exist  only  among  persons  of  contig« 
uous  residence,  the  natural  consequence  was  that  distinct  churches 
were  formed  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.(2}  And  the 
apostles  by  divine  authority ,(3)  sanctioned  these  societieS|  and 
superintended  the  administration  of  their  affiiirs.(4) 

Illustrations. 

I.  3%e  nature  of  Christianity  social. — Christianity  requires  love 
and  unity  among  her  children  (John  13: 34  etc.  Eph.  4: 3 — 6, 16 ;) 
social  edification  by  conversing  together  on  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom {5:  19.  Col.  3:  16,)  by  good  works  (Matt.  5:  13—16,)  and 
finally  also  by  a  public  profession  of  religion  (Matt,  10:  32.  Mark  8: 
38.)  Hence,  the  natucal  consequences  of  these  requisitions  were, 
separation  from  those  who  rejected  Christianity,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion  among  the  Christians  themselves.  See  ^  108  inf. 
See  Reinhard's  system  of  Practical  theology,  <^306.  p.  311,  313. 

II.  Individual  churches  formed. — ^Acts  2:  41 — 47.  Description 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  8:  1.  Other  particular  churches  are 
mentioned,  with  or  without  their  location.  1  Thess.  2:  14.  Gal.  I: 
22.  1  Cor.  1:  2.  4:  17.  II:  16.  16:  1,  19. 

UI.  Matt.  16: 19.  Comp.  ^  90.  III.  19  supra. 

IV.  The  apostles  superintended  the  CAtircAei.- Acts  2: 38 — 42. 
4:  32 — 35.  6:  2—4.  15: 22.  It  is  evident  from  all  these  passages, 
that  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  every  thing  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  apostles.  Acts  15:41.  16:4  etc.  Paul  travelled 
through  several  churches,  taught  in  them,  and  made  various  arrange- 
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mencs.  Cb.  19:  9.  Paul  collected  the  new  converts  and  gave  tbeiti 
iostructioDS.  I  Cor.  7:  17,  ovzfog  h  ruTg  inxXtjaiaig  naoa$g  dtaraa^ 
cofiaiihus  do  I  ordain  (direct)  in  all  the  churches.  2  Cor.  11:  28, 
17  (iiQifipa  naawp  %£v  ixxXfjalonf  anxiety  for  all  the  churches.  Comp. 
Heb.  10:  24  etc. 


SECTION   CIL 


tutitutian  of  the  ministerial  office. 

As  it  was  the  design  of  our  Lord  that  Christianity  should  be  pre- 
served on  earth  until  the  end  of  the  world,(l)  and  be  gradually (3) 
extended  by  means  of  instruction  ;(2)  the  apostles,  in  obedience  to 
this  divine  purpose,(4)  issued  their  general  injunction,  that  the  first 
teachers  should  qualify  others  for  the  duties  of  that  station,(5)  and 
that  the  ministerial  office  should  be  of  perpetual  standing.(6)  They 
moreover  made  specific  declarations  by  which  they  promoted  the 
setdement  of  ministers  in  particular  congregations.(7} 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Perpetuity  of  the  church.— Mm.  13:  30,  until  the  harvest,  v. 
39—43,  47 — 49.  Until  the  separation  of  the  good  and  evil  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  there  shall  be  a  church  of  Christ,  consisting  of 
good  and  bad.  Matt.  28:  20.  Compare  ^  99.  111.  9. 

IL  The  church  to  be  extended  by  instruction. — Matt.  28:  20. 
didaaxovjts  avrovg  x.  t.  A,  teaching  them.  John  17:  20,  negl  tUp 
mativoovtwv  Sm  zov  Xoyov  avtwv  igatttä  I  pray  for  those  who  shall 
believe  through  their  word  (doctrine  or  preaching.)  Luke  8:  11, 
the  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  o  Xo/og  j&iov.  Eph.  4:  12,  idwne 
{XQiOTog)  didaonakovg'-iig  oixodof*nv  rov  aoifiatog  Xgiajou  Chrbt 
appointed  some  teachers — for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
1  Pet.  1:23  etc.  2:2.  ^      ^   ^ 

III.  Matt.  13:  31 — 33,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the 

leaven* 

IV.  Bishops  or  ministers  appointed  by  the  apostks.— Eph.  4: 
10  etc.  see  111.  2.  and  ^  100.  111.  6.  Acts  20:  28,  vfiag  to 
Ttvevua  TO  ayiov  a^eio  imaxonovg,  noi/4a7vsiv  r^v  i%%Xnolav  rov 
^eofthe  Holy  Ghost  hath  appointed  you  overseers  (bishops)  to 
feedithe  church  of  God.  «  ixf       o    « 

V.  These  are  commanded  to  ordain  others. — 2  Tim.  2:  »^ 
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ttljnovaag  na^'  ^(*ov,  tttuta  nagi&ov  nustolg  aWpwnoiff,  OMißH 
Ixaifoi  taoviai  xaiiugovc dida^ai  the  things  which  you  have  beard 
of  me^  commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  also  to  instruct 
others. 

Eph.  4:  11,  I2j  tdoix€(XgiaT6g)didaaxaXovg,  ngog  TOP  »aTa^ia- 
fMov  x£v  ayiwv^  eig  egyov  diuKOviag  Christ  appointed  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  (improvement)  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

VI.  Perpetuity  of  the  ministerial  office. — Eph.  4:  12,  13.  In 
this  passage,  the  phrase,  igyop  dtaxoviag  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  which  certain  Christians  were  from  time  to  time  to  be  prepared  ; 
is  mentioned  as  the  means  to  be  used  dg  oUodofti^p  xov  oeiftatog 
roiJ  Xgiarov  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  until  the 
church  of  God  shall  have  attained  a  state  of  perfection  in  the  future 
world.  See  ^  6Q.  IH.  18. 

VII.  The  €ttMHks  directed  that  ministera  should  be  located. — 
Acts  20:  17.  (comp,  with  v.  28)  ng^oßviigoi—inlaxonoi^  Com[>. 
HI.  4.  14:  23,  xngoxovriaavTeg  (IJavkog  xai  Bagvaßag)  ngtaßvti- 
govg  xttx*  ixxXtioiav  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  church.  Tit.  1:  5,  Paul  directs  Titus  to  ordain  elders  or 
presbyters  in  the  towns  of  Crete.  1  Tim.  3:  1 — 5.  5:  17.  I  Tbess. 

_5:  12.  etc.  Gal.  6:  6,  7.  Heb.  13: 17.  These  passages  enjob  res^ 
pect  and  obedience  to  the  elders  or  ministers  of  the  churches. 


SECTION     CIII. 


Eoen  in  those  insiancesj  in  which  the  agency  of  Christ  in  the 
government  of  his  church ,  is  not  manifested  by  any  extraordinary 
actSf  that  agency  nevertheless  is  exerted. 

By  these  arrangements  («^  100  and  seq.,)  provision  was  made 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  Christianity,  so  that  such 
extraordinary  and  striking  acts  of  Christ  (^  100,)  as  were  required 
for  the  formation  of  christian  societie3(l)  and  the  establishment  of 
the  ministerial  office,  (Eph.  4:  11)  should  no  longer  be  necessary; 
but  that  Christianity  should  of  itself,(2)  make  a  progress(3)  which, 
though  not  so  strikingly  apparent(4)  to  its  teachers  and  friends, 
should  nevertheless  be  uninterruptedly  advancing.  Yet(5)  Christ 
does  not  leave  the  church  to  herself,  even  in  our  days  ;(6)  but  car- 
ries on  his  work  in  the  hearts  of  men  (^  114,)  and  by  virtue  of  his 
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goyerament  over  all  things  (Matt.  28:  18.  ^  96,)  overrules  also 
external  circumstances(7)  for  the  good  of  bis  church ;  even  those 
which  seem  detrimental  to  her  interests. 

Il^LUSTRATlONS. 

I.  Miracles  wrought  for  the  purpose  ofestahlishing  the  churches. 
—Acts  2:  6 — 43.  The  miracle  on  Whitsunday,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  which  three  thousand  persons  received  Christianity.  Acts 
4:  4.  (comp.  3,  10  etc.)  The  great  multiplication  of  Christians  in 
consequence  of  the  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man  wrought  by 
Peter.  Acts  5:  11 — 16.  The  great  influence  which  the  miracles  of 
Peter  (the  death  of  Ananias  and  hb  wife,  the  healing  of  the  sick 
etc.,)  bad  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Acts  8:  6 — 17.  The  founding  of  a  church  in  Samaria  by 
the  miracles  of  the  apostle  Philip.  Acts  14:  3.  Miracles  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  Iconia.  Acts  19:  10 — 20.  Miracles  of  Paul  at 
Ephesüs,the  consequences  of  which  are  thus  described  (v.  20): 
ovra»  Kota  xgitog  6  kofOQ  toi  nvQtov  tjv^apt  %€tl  JaxviP  thus  mightily 
did  the  word  of  God  increase  and  prevail.^  Rom.  15:  18  etc. 
xauig/ioazo  Xgietog  dC  i/iov  iig  imaxoijy  iOvmp,  Ao/qi  xai  igyfa^  tv 
dvpafi6&  atifiiimif  xal  xigixmp  Christ  wrought  by  me  to  make'  the 
Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and  -  deed,  by  the  power  of  signs  and 
wonders. 

II.  Mark  4:  28,  avtopiutti  ij  y^  nagno^pogu  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  herself.  Comp.  v.  26,  oSkng  iaxip  17  ßaaiXiia  zou 
Oiov  thus  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  church  of  Christ.") 

III.  This  is  proved  by  the  prarable  of  the  mustard  seed  which 
gradually  grew  tip  to  be  a  large  tree  Matt.  13:  32 — and  of  the 
little  leaven  whk^h  gradually  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  v.  33. 

IV.  Mark  4:  27,  ^*  the  seed,  unobserved  by  the  husbandman» 
sprang  up  and  grew  to  be  a  large  tree." 

V.  Just  as  the  expression  "ofherselP'  or  spontaneously,  ai;70- 
A««»2  (Mark  4:  28)  does  not,  according  to  Michaelis'  own  confes- 
sion, exclude  the  influence  of  the  weather  and  other  similar  circum- 
stances, but  only  indicates,  that  the  seed  which  was  deposited  in  the 
earth,  possessed  a  power  to  bring  forth  plants  corresponding  to  the 
seed,  and  to  produce  something  which  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
sowers  could  not  effect,  and  which  they  at  first  could  not  even  per- 
ceive ;  in  like  manner  also  does  the  apodosis  or  application  of  this 
parable,  ascribe  to  divine  truth,  the  seed  of  which  is  committed  to 
the  soil  of  the  human  heart,  an  intrinsic  power,  which,  of  itself, 
unobserved  by  others,  eflfects  a  salutary  change  in  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  without  thereby  denying  that  the  efficacy  of  this  truth  is 
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augmented  in  various  ways^  by  divine  providence.    1  Cor.  3: 6  etc. 
^  115. 

VI.  Matt.  28:  20.  ^  99.  111.  9.  ^    ^ 

VII.  1  Cor.  3:  21 — 23,  nivxa  vftrnw  iar^v — {xoQftog,  f«jj,  ^upa- 
rog,  iveatciTa,  fuXXopttt)  vfulg  di  Xgiarov  all  things  are  yours  (the 
world,  life,  deaths  things  present,  things  future)  and  you  are  Christ's. 
Rom.  8:  28  etc.  ^  74.  ill.  1. 


SECTION    CIV. 


Nottcithsianding  all  the  adversity  which  the  church  has  to  encoun- 
terj  she  is  nevertheless  under  the  uninterrupted  guidance  of 
Christ. 

The  frequent  adverse  incidents  of  an  internal  or  external  nature, 
to  which  the  church  is  exposed,  are  not  evidence  either  of  incapac- 
ity or  inattention  in  her  Ruler.  For,  precisely  such  adversity  also 
befel  her  in  those  days,  when  God  exerted(l)  himself  in  her  de- 
fence, in  an  ocular  manner,  and  demonstrated  hy  miracles,  that  he 
did  not  want  power(2)  either  to  repel  the  assaults  of  his  enemies, 
or  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  unworthy  members  of  his 
church.  But  if  the  church  of  Christ  was  to  be  established  on  this 
earth,(3)  if  she  is  to  continue  and  to  increase(4)  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent state(5)  of  mankind  lasts,  and  if  the  purity  and  multitude  of  her 
members  are  to  be  augmented  by  the  conversion  and  accession  of 
such(6)  as  were  formerly  inimical  to  her  interests  and  oppressive  to 
her  comfort  and  disgraceful  (7)  to  her  character — then  neither  death, 
0  taxaxog  Ix^Qog  the  last  enemy  (1  Cor.  15:  26.)  and  the  mortality 
of  the  human  family,(8)  nor  the  other  enemies  and  obstacles  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed,  can  possibly  be  imme- 
diately removed.  (9)  But  in  due  time,(10)  when  it  shall  be  accor- 
dant with  the  divine  purposes,(Il)  they  will  doubtless  be  removed, 
and  Christ  shall  rule  with  undisputed  sway  over  all  his  prostrate 

(12)  foes.     But  even  now  he  does  rule  in  the  midst  of  hb  enemies. 

(13)  He  restrains(14)  their  power,  when  necessary,  and  overrules 
their  iniquitous  machinations  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wbole,(15)  or 
to  the  benefit  of  individual  members{l6)  of  his  church. 
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Illustrations. 

i.  T%e  church  formerly  defended  by  miracles.-^ Acts  1 3: 8 — 1 1 . 
Elymas  the  magician  who  opposed  Cbristiaoity  suddenly  became 
blind,  at  the  rebuke  of  Paul.  Acts  5:  19  etc.  An  angel  opens  the 
prison  for  the  apostles.  12: 16  etc.  An  angel  leads  Peter  out  of  the 
prison.  5:  1 — 11,  The  sudden  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  1 
Cor.  11:  30 — 32.  Diseases  at  Corinth,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  1  John  5:  16,  dfiagtia  ngoQ  ^ivuxov  a  sin 
which  brought  a  mortal  disease  on  the  transgressor.^  James  5: 15. 
At  the  comrzcDcement  of  the  christian  church,  the  first  Christians 
were  sometio: ss  punished  for  great  crimes  by  extraordinary  diseases ; 
but  if  those  sins  were  not  sins  unto  death,  aiiugttak  ngog  ^avaiov^ 
they  could  be  cured  by  those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  healing 
sicknesses,  by  means  of  the  prayer  of  faith.^ 

IL  Acts  18:  10,  iyd  «i/i«  lAtxa  aov,  nal  ovdiTg  imOtiaetal  ao*  rou 
nuxwaai  oi  I  am  with  you,  and  no  one  shall  lay  hold  of  you  to  hurt 
you.  Thus  saith  Christ  to  Paul  at  Corinth.  1  Cor.  5:  3 — 5.— 
Paul  was  resolved  by  the  authority  of  Christ  to  inflict  a  mortal  dis- 
ease (nagadoüpa&  riy  aarai^^)  on  the  incestuous  person,  even  in  the 
assembly,  in  which,  though  absent  himself,  he^ would  work  by  the 
power  of  Christ,  avp  ttj  Suvaftti  xov  nvgiov  i^ftwv  *Jtjaov  Xgiotov. 

HI.  Matt.  13:  38,  o  aygos  iativ  6  xoof^og  the  field  is  the  worid. 

IV.  Matt.  13: 31--33.  Eph.4:  12. 

y.  Matt.  13:  49,  6  ^igiOftog  17  owtßXiia  xov  alüvog  laxtv  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  pomp.  28:  20. 

VI.  Gal.  1:  13,  etc,  the  conversion  of.Paul,  wKo  had  persecuted 
the  church.  Eph.  ch.  2,  Conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
general.  Tit.  3:  3,  vi^iv  nots  apotjxoir^  ami&tTg,  nXwoifUvo^  x.  t.  A. 
for  we  were  ourselves  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived  etc. 
1  Pet.  2:  12.  Exhortation  to  lead  such  a  life  that  the  Gentiles 
might  be  gained  over  to  Christianity  by  it,  iva  doiaamoi  xov  ^iov 
iw  r,f4igif  inioxonijgihüi  they  may  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visita- 
tion [retribution,]  3:1,2.  Christian  wives  may  by  their  conduct 
gain  over  their  husbands  who  are  not  Christians.  2  Tim.  2:  25, 
fi^noxi  diS  6  diog  xolg  avxidiaxi^ifiivoig  ftexavoiav  iig  eniyvmaiv 
aXijüiiag  perhaps  God  will  give  repentance  to  the  opposers,  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  2  Cor.  13:  10,  iijv  Hovaiap  idtaxi 
fio$  6  xvgMg  iig  oixodofi^y  the  Lord  gave  to  me  authority  for  edifi- 
cation. 

1  Vide  DiMort.  concerning  the  Spiritual  Gifte  N.  Repert.  Pt.  3,  p.  317  etc. 
TV  here  thie  Teriion  if  defended. 

9  Vide  biitert.  de  lenfas  hieiorioo^  p.  8.  OpofC.  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 
9  Vide  DtM.  in  Epp.«d  Corinth,  Note  181. 
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VII.  1  Thess.2:  14  etc.  2Thess.  1:4,  6.  1  Cor.  16:  9.  1  John 
2:  18—26.  4:  1—6.  1  Cor.  3:  17.  Gal.  5:  9  etc.  15.  2  Cor.  12: 
20  etc.  Eph.  4:  25.  5:  18.  1  Tfaess.  5:  14.  2  Tbess.  3:  11—15. 
1  Tim.  3:  3—5,  8,  10.  5:  11—15,  24.  Tit.  1:  6  etc.  2:  3—5.  10, 
15.  In  these  passages  are  mentioned  persecutors,  opposers,  false 
teachers,  and  seducers,  and  sins  and  offences  of  every  kind,  among 
those  who  were  at  the  time  brethren.  Matt.  13:  41,  avXX^ova^v  h 
r^g  ßaodilag  avrov  iiivxu  ta  QnavdaXa  %ul  rovg  notovprag  tijp 
avoftlav  thej  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  seducers  and  ini- 
quitous persons. 

VIII.  If  true  Christians  ceased  to  be  mortal,  they  could  no  lon- 
ger live  on  this  earth  and  let  the  light  of  their  example  shine  before 
other  men.  They  could  no  longer  q>(oozijgig  tp  %6aft(^  tlvM  be 
lights  in  the  world  (Phil.  2:  15  etc.,)  and  Xifk-rmv  tfingoo^^p  rar» 
ip^Qtonrnp  shine  before  men  (Matt.  5:  16,)  jiapax«A«v  exhort 
(Heb.  10:  25,)  tniaxontlp,  take  care  (Heb.  12:  15.)^ 

IX.  Otherwise,  those  wicked  must  also  be  removed,  who  will 
yet  reform  and  become  ornaments  of  the  church  f  and  thus  would 
much  wheat  be  weeded  out  with  the  darnel.  Matt.  13:  29. 

X.  1  Cor.  15:  26y  taxatog  ix^gog  natagymM  Oipuxog  the  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  Matt.  13:  40 — 43.  49  etc. 
The  wicked  shall  at  the  end  of  the  world,  be  banished  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.  2  Thess.  1:  5—10.  Comp.  <J  61,  97.  111.  3. 

XI.  Christ  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemies  of  the  church  io 
regard  to  bis  own  dignity  ;  although,  for  important  reasons,  he  does 
not  choose  to  make  them  feel  his  power  more  sensibly  at  present 
Therefore,  although  the  subjection  of  all  things  to  Christ  is,  as  yet, 
only  partial,  it  by  no  mean  follows  that  it  shall  not  be  perfect  here- 
after. 

XII.  Matt.  22:  43  etc,  Mifov  ix  diit^p  ftov,  tmg  ap  ^m  rotSc 
ix&govg  aov  vnonodiop  t£p  nod£p  aov  sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  1 
make  thy  enemies  thy  footstool.  Comp.  Dissert,  de  notione  regni 
coelestis,  ^  V. 

XIII.  Psalm  1 10:  2,  T^1^  ^"Ji?^  ^T\  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of 
thine  enemies.    Consult  the  Commentary  on  Heb.  5:  5.  Note  Xr»   , 
where  the  arguments  are  stated  which  prove  that  the  1  lOtb  Psafan   i 
refers  not  to  David  but  to  Christ.'  i 

_ — . —    I 

1  S«e  Commentary  on  Hob.  on  the  two  lait  passairef.  Notes  p  and  v.  Com»,    i 
§  65.  III.  5.  3  Comp.  §  24.  lUaet.  6.  | 


3  [The  principal  argument«  from_which  it  is  evident  that  thia  Psalm  refers  b> 
\  Saviot 


the  Saviour,  are  the  foilowing.— 1.  The  express  declaration  of  Jesos  himself,  in 
his  conversation  with  the  Pharisees,  recorded  in  Matt.  23: 42—45.  This  testimooj  ! 
must  be  decisive  to  every  true  believer  in  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  to  every  ' 
Christian.  But  supposing  for  a  moment,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  liot  decided  j 
the  point  in  question,  and  that  the  application  of  the  psalm,  must  be  ascenained  j 
from  other  circnmsUnces ;  we  should  be  led  to  the  same  result  by  the  subeequcat   < 
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XIV.  Jentf  restratm  the  power  of  his  enemies  when  necessary. 
— It  is  evident  from  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  Christ 
can  restrain  the  power  of  his  enemies,  in  other  ways  than  by  such 
extraordinary  acts  as  are  related  in  III.  1.  That  event  answered  a 
determinate  object  for  Christ ;  as  is  evident  from  the  prophecies  by 
which  it  was  foretold.  In  the  prophecy  Matt.  16.  28,  Jesus  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  irom  which  those  of  the  apostles 
who  were  then  living,  should  infer  the  efficiency  of  his  dominion  i^ 
and.  Matt.  10: 23,  &)^  Sp  iX^ri  o  vlos  rov  ap^pcinov^  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  those  haters  of  Christianity,  the  Jews,  is  represented  äs 
tbe  reappearance  of  Christ.  Apology  for  the  Revelation,  p.  336. 
And  in  Matt.  23:  34  etc,  1  Thess.  2:  15  etc,  Christ  declared  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  persecutors  of 
Christians.  Compare  ^  39.  III.  5.  This  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state,  was  to  be  a  proof,  that,  although  Christ  may  not  immediately 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  people,'  although  he  may  not  pimish  his 
enemies  instantly  ;  he  nevertheless  observes  their  conduct,  and  in 
due  time  will,  by  political  changes,  or  some  other  means,^  frustrate 
their  designs. 

XV.  Jesus  overrules  the  machinaiioM  of  his  enemies  for  the 
good  of  his  cAurcA.-— This  we  find  exemplified  in  the  following 
instances,  which  are  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  8:  1.  (comp. 
4 — 40.)  The  pereecution  of  the  Christians   in  Jerusalem  gave  rise 

considerttioni.— For,  II.  This  pmlm  was,  «s  far  as  we  kpow,  universal!/  be- 
lieved, in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ,  to  be  the  production  of  David.  Bnt 
David  eoald  not  possibly  speak  the  language  of  this  psalm  and  allude  to  him« 
self;  hence  it  is  agreed,  that  if  the  psalm  does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah,  David 
eould  not  have  been  its  author ;  for  no  personage  existed,  who  bore  to  him  the 
relations  called  for  by  the  psalm.  But  the  Jewish  nation  who  lived  1800  years 
nearer  the  time  of  David  than  we,  wore  certainly  better  judges  of  the  historical 
qsestion,  Who  was  its  author  ?-^  1 1 1.  The  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Savionr  be- 
lieved that  this  pBtilm  referred  to  the  Messiah.  This  is  evident  fh>m  Matt.  23: 
46. — IV.  The  Jewish  writers  themselves  formerly  exj>lained  it  as  referring  to 
the  Messiah .—V.  Although  -^nb  priest,  may  signify,  in  general,  a  person  who 
has  special  access  to  the  King  or  to  God ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  appella- 
tion was  ever  given  to  an  individual,  merely  because  he  was  resident  in  tne  vi- 
cinity of  the  king  or  of  the  sanctuary.  Heuce  the  residence  of  David  on  Mount 
Zlon,  near  the  temple,  could  not  justify  its  spplicatton  to  him,  as  some  have 
contended.— VI.  The  personage  who  is  described  as  "^nb  priest,  in  the  4th  verse, 
is  in  the  same  verse  declared  to  resemble  Melchisedeck  :  but  it  was  a  peculiarity 
of  that  ancient  king  of  Salem,  that  he  was  not  only  king,  but  also  at  the  same 
time,  priest  of  the  Most  Hiflfh;  which  was  absolutely  prohibited  to  the  later 
occopants  of  Mount  Zion.— VII.  The  6th  and  7th  verses  are  irreooncllable  with 
the  supposition,  that  the  psalm  refers  to  David.  As  tlie  illustraiion  of  this  his- 
torical argument  would  require  considerable  detail,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Storr.    B.] 

1  Vide  Dissert,  de  notione  regni  eoolestis,  p.  10  etc.  Opusenl.  Aoad.  Vol.  I» 
p.  261  etc. 

9  MaatPo&vMttj  ■•  «•  ßoMvn  {avatUvu)  "  be  tarries  with  reference  to  tlif 
rightwmiu*'  »  See  New  Apol.  for  Rev.  p.  M6-334. 
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to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Samaria,  and,  according  to  11: 19 — 
26,  in  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antiocbia,  21:  27.  cb.  28.  The 
captivity  of  Paul  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  defend  and  pro^ 
mote  Christianity  in  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  23:  11.  Phil.  1:  12.  2 
Cor,  4:  8 — 15,  6  piif  ^dvatos  «V  «Ja<«v  ia^ihai,  if  6i  faii}  iv  vfuv — 
nayra  dl  v/iSg  as  then  death  worketh  in  us,  but  life  in  you — all 
things  for  you.  12:  9,  ^^  The  Lord  said  unto  me.  Your  weakness 
places  tlie  efficacy  of  my  power,  which  works  through  you,  in  so 
much  the  stronger  light,"  tj  dvva^lg  piov  i^  aa&spii^  tsXetovra*, 
Dissert,  in  Epp.  ad  Corinth.  Note  153. 

XVI.  1  Pet.  1:  6,  7,  iV«  to  doi€ifitov  tiig  ni<nBmg  iiimy — evg^^ 
^*  Your  sufferings  serve  as  a  trial  of  your  faith."  3:  14,  h  »ai 
ndaxoixs  öiu  SixaioGvptiv,  iauholqio^  and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  blessed  are  ye.  4;  12  etc.  2  Tim.  2:  11  etc.  Ccmip.  ^ 
23. 


SECTION  CV. 

The  commixture  of  good  and  bad  in  the  Church  does  not  justify  u$ 
in  seceding  from  it. 
Even  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  christian  charcb,  we 
find  that  some  persons,  who  were  not  sincerely  attached  to  Chris^ 
tianity,  could  nevertheless  give  it  an  ostensible  reception  (Matt.  13: 
23  etc.  v.  \9 — 22.)  The  example  of  their  friends  and  relations,  or 
the  power  of  the  amazing  miracles  which  were  wrought,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  some  other  motives  may  have  induced  them  to  make  a 
profession  of  Christianity.(l)  Children  whose  parents  were  true 
Christians,  although  they  were  educated  in  the  Christian  religion, 
tnay  easily  have  been  of  a  character  unlike  that  of  their  parents, 
(Eph.  6:  4.)  And  especially,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  pro- 
üession  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  connected  rather  with  advantage 
than  detriment,  many  would  assume  the  name,  who  reflected  no 
honour  on  the  cause.  (2)  But  this  mixture  of  unworthy  members, 
(3)  ought  not  to  deter  those  of  better(4)  character  from  connexion 
with  the  church.  Because,  although  others  may  undervalue(5)  the 
means  for  the  promotion  of  growth  in  grace(6)  and  happiness, 
which  the  christian  church  affords,(7)  they  have  it  in  their  power 
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to  make  a  conscientioius  and  proGtable  use  of  them.  Moreover,  the 
Head  of  the  church  can  easily  distioguish  between  his  true  worship- 
pers, and  those  who  disobey  the  precepts  of  his  6ospel.(8)  Finally, 
the  worthy  members  of  the  church,  eveo  if  they  should  be  a  minor- 
ity (Rev.  3:  4,  2,)  can,  not  only  counteract  the  influence,  which 
their  connexion  with  the  nominal  Christians  might  have  on  their 
piety  ;(9)  but  they  can  and  ought  to  strive  to  promote  true  piety 
among  others.  ^  104  and  78.  In  the  present  life,(10)  the  church 
(o '^ejitXtog  Tov  ^lov  2  Tim.  2:  19,  comp.  Not.  3,)  embraces  not 
only  those  who  are  true  Christians,  but  such  also  as  are  yet  to  be 
led  on  to  piety.  {'Opofiatovai  to  orofta  uvgiov  2  Tim.  2:  19,  comp. 
Matt.  7:  21,)  {aTioaz^pat>  ano  adixiug  2  Tim.  2:  19.)  The  church 
is  therefore  not  only  a  society  of  Christians,  but  also  a  nursery  ii\ 
which  true-  Christians  are  to  be  formed. 

Illustrations. 

I.  Even  in  the  apostolical  churchy  there  were  some  merely  nomi- 
nal Christians. — John  2:  23  etc,  many  believed  in  him  because 
they  saw  his  miracles ;  but  he  would  not  trust  himself  into  their 
hands,  because  he  well  knew  them  all."  6:  70  etc.  /£  v/itiv 
{dwdfxa)  iTg  S^ßolog  htiv  of  you  twelve,  one  is  a  devil.  Acts  8: 
13,  (comp.  21 — 23,)  Simon  the  magician  believed  on  account  of 
the  miracles. 

II.  John  2:  23,  noXXoi  inlartvaav  eig  to  ovofia  avioü  many  be- 
lieved in  his  n^me.  Comp,  with  6:  64,  iialtf  ii  ifimv  T$v^g^  oX  oi 
•niativovai^v  there  are  some  among  you  who  do  not  believe  with 
sincerity.  1  John  2:  19,  il  rffiotp  i^fjXOov,  dkk*  ovx  ^aav  /£  tjfivip 
they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us.  Thus  also  had  the 
ancient  people  of  God  genuine  and  spurious  members.  Rom.  9:  6« 
2:  28  etc. 

III.  Matt.  13:  27 — 30,  ag>itt  owaviavea^a$  oftq^ottga  (to  xaXoi^ 
ani0ttt  xal  ro  Charta)  fn'xQ^  ^ov  {^egiofiov  let  them  both  (the  good 
grain  and  the  darnel)  grow  together  until  the  harvest.  Compare  v. 
38 — 43.  22:  10—14,  avP7iyayov  naPTag,  noptjpovg  re  xal  aya^ovg 
they  collected  all,  the  good  and  the  bad.  2  Tim.  2:  20,  ip  i**raXfi 
otxltf  (v.  19,  Tcji  ^tfiikiff  Tov  -^iov.  I  Tjm.^3:  15,  o7k^  f^^jj*  ^^'^ 
iotip  ixxXtjala  (tioH  faTwoV)  ioTi  axivtj,  S  (lip  iig  T#^ijy,  a  di  elg 
atifiiap  in  a  large  house  (the  foundation  of  God — the  house  of  God^ 
that  is,  the  church  of  the  living  God)  there  are  vessels,  some  to 
honour  and  some  to  dishonour. 

IV.  Ejcistence  of  umaorthy  members,  no  ground  for  secession. — 
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The  farther  a  perscm  has  advaoced  in  piety,  the  more  lively  b  the 
sense  which  he  has  of  the  longsuffering  which  be  himself  needed 
(Tit.  3:  3—5,)  and  which  he  still  requires.  (Phil.  3:  12  etc.  GaL 
6:  4  etc.)  And  (comp.  «^  24.  111.  6)  under  the  influence  of  this 
sense  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  will  feel  a  greater  benevolence 
for  his  fellowmen,  and  be  the  more  willing  to  bear  with  the  fiiults  of 
others.  Tit.  3:  2  etc,  vnofilftptioxe  avrovf,  ihtt&  aftaj^ov^,  inuuuiii 
— nQOS  niiftag  up^gmnovg,  ^fiSP  yig  noti  xnl  lift^^g  apofixoi  ».  r.  iL 
put  them  in  mind  to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle — unto  all  men,  for 
we  also  were  ourselves  foolish  etc.  GaL  6:  1 — 4.  1  Cor.  13:  4, 
17  ayanfi  fiaxgo^vgiil,  jf037<rret;«Tai — 01;  q>vaiovtiU  (v.  7,)  ndpia 
OTiyu — nana  vnöfuvti  love  bears  every  thing,  believes  and  hopes 
the  best,  and  if  her  hope  is  not  immediately  realized,  she  awaits  its 
fulfilment  with  patience." 

V.  Matt.  13:  19 — ^22,  oanagugnaQa  Tfjp  odop — inlxa  mtgiiSti 
—ilg  tag  ixavOag  he  that  received  the  seed  by  the  way  side— on 
rocky  places — among  the  the  thorns. 

VI.  Matt.  13:  23,  0  snl  tijp  yrip  zijr  jcali^r  anagtlg — og  di 
%agnoq>ogti  he  who  received  it  upon  good  ground — the  same  bring- 
eth  forth  fruit. 

VII.  These  means  of  grace  are,  instruction  from  the  word  of 
God,  and  reciprocal  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
render  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  more  firm,  complete  and 
practical.  1  Pet.  2:  2.  Eph.  4: 12,  15  etc.  Col.  2:  2.  Heb.  10:24. 

VIII.  2%e  Lord  knoweih  ihem  that  are  his.— 2  Tim.  2:  19,  22, 
fyp(o  xygiog  rovg  ovrag  avrov  (rovg  intxaXovfitPOvg  top  tcvgiop  ix 
xa^agSg  xagdlag)  the  Lord  knoweth  those  who  are  his  (who  call 
upon  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.)  Rev.  1:  13,  Mop  ip  fua^  twp 
inidlvxp^dSp  (i.e.  ixnlrjaitap  v.  20)  OfiO$OP  rlej»  ap^gmnov  I  saw  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  (i.  e.  churches)  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  man.  *'  Jesus  is  intimately  acquainted  and  connected  with 
the  seven  churches  ;  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  them,  has  charge  of 
them,  and  knows  their  excellencies  and  defects."^  2:  2  etc.  9,  13, 
19,  olda  Tcl  igya  aov  I  know  thy  works,  v.  23 — ^25,  *yw  *'V**  ^ 
igeupiSp  pttpgovg  nal  xagdlag  (compare  3:  4)  I  am  he  who  searches 
the  reins  and  hearts. 

IX. ^  Necessity^  of  church  discipline, — 2  Tim.  2:  21,  iap  t$g 
ixxiu&agrj  iavtop  ano  tovrm»^  lotaiaxevog  tig  ttfiiip  if  any  one  purge 
himself  from  these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour.  But  although 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  snares  (ofifen- 
ces  Luke  17:  1 ;)  they  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  for 
Paul,  when  speaking  of  the  incestuous  person,  tells  us  that  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ( 1  Cor.  5:  6,  fnxga  Cvfitj  Slop  ro* 
q>vgafia  Cufio7;)  and  Christ  reproved  the  pastors  or  angels  of  the 

1  Vide  New  Apology  for  the  Revelation,  p.  312  etc. 
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cbuiches  ofPergamus  and  Thyatira,  ibr  tolerating  certain  seducers. 
Rev«  2:  6,  14,  20.  Nevertheless»  every  iodividual  Christian  is  to 
heware  lest  he  arrogate  to  himself  an  authority  which  belongs  only 
to  the  church»  and  not  to  individuals.  1  Cor.  5:  2,  13.  The  in- 
cestuous person  was  condemned,  not  by  an  individual,  but  by  the 
majority  of  the  chuich  members  (who  coincided  with  Paul  in  opin- 
ion ;)  and  Paul  ^ys  (2  Cor.  2:  6,)  Sufficient  unto  such  an  one  is 
the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  by  many."  Let  no  one  make 
encroachments  on  the  regulations  of  the  church,  but  1  Cor.  14:  33, 
40)  let  all  thing^  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  11:  16.  There 
are  indeed  certain  measures  which  an  individual  may  take,  such  as 
exhortation  {vov^utTv  1  Thess.  5:  14.  2  Thess.  3:  15)  and  shun- 
ning intercourse  with  unworthy  members  of  the  church  (/C17  avpava^ 
lityifve^M  V.  14.  1  Cor.  5:  9 — 1 1  ;)  but  those  measures  mu3t  not 
be  taken  in  an  irregular  manner  (Matt.  7:  6.  Eph.  5:  16.  comp. 
Col.  4:  5  and  v.  6,)  or  at  an  unseasonable  time,  or  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  government.  The 
civil  government  is  now  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  church, 
that  we  cannot  judge  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  the  ancient 
christian  church,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  government  of 
the  state,  and  therefore,  could  have  more  efficient  internal  regula- 
tions, without  being  in  danger  of  interfering  with  civil  liberty  and 
rights. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  counteract  all  evils  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and»  in  short,  to  conduct  all  things  as  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate, so  that  their  measures  may  not  entail  greater  evils  on  the 
church  whose  prosperity  they  were  intended  to  subserve.  Thu?» 
Paul  advbes  the  restoration  of  the  incestuous  person,  because  he 
feared  that  its  procrastination  might  lead  some  to  slander  his  charac- 
ter, by  which  means  Satan  would  strive  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  him,  and  thereby  from  Christ. 

X.  In  the  future  world,  the  church  will  atuin  the  state  for  which 
she  was  intended,  namely,  that  of  tniire  purity  and  perfectum.--^ 
Eph.  5:  27.  4:  13.  ^  104.  111.  10.  <^  62. 


SECTION    CVI. 


Purüy  of  christian  doctrine^  is  a  characteristic  of  the  getWLineness 
of  the  christian  church. 
As  the  christian  religion  is  preserved  and  extended  by  instruc- 
tion ;  the  purity  of  any  individual  church,  i.  e.  the  degree  of  her 
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proximitjr  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  cburcb,(l)  must  be  jadged 
of  by  the  conformity  of  the  doctrines  (1  Cor.  3:  10)  which  she 
professes,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostte5.(2)    <^  9 — 11. 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  purity  of  churches. — Everj»"  church  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  christian  church,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  her 
obedience  to  Christ  and  his  doctrines.  Eph.  5: 24.  Compare  ^  99. 
And  her  obedience  will  be  perfect,  in  proportion  as  she  adheres  to 
Christ  and  his  doctrines  in  her  faith  and  practice.^  But  it  may 
happen  in  a  church  whose  doctrines  are  more  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  than  those  of  another,  there  may  be  fewer  mem- 
bers whose  lives  are  conformed  to  the  will  of  Christ,  than  in  the 
other  whose  doctrines  are  more  adulterated.  For,  the  members  of 
the  latter  church  may  use  those  true  doctrines  which  they  have  re- 
tained, for  their  advancement  in  holiness  and  happiness ;  and  by 
these  truths  may  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  errors 
which  they  have  adopted.  The  erroneous  opinions  of  their  church 
may  have  been  merely  treasured  in  their  memory ;  without  having 
influenced  their  understanding  or  impressed  their  heart»  and  there- 
fore will  have  no  influence  on  their  conduct.  Or,  it  is  possible  that 
on  some  points  they  have  abandoned  the  publicly  acknowledged 
doctrines  of  their  church.  For,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  member  to 
recede  from  a  church  on  account  of  every  deviation  from  her  public 
standards  of  doctrine,  as  long  as  such  deviation  is  tolerated  when 
known  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  and  does  not  compel  its  subject  to  de- 
clare that  which  is  not  true. 

Michaelis  says,*  "If  a  perfect  coincidence  of  all  the  opinions  of 
all  the  members  of  a  church  were  required,  we  should  eventually 
have  as  many  churches  as  heads,  that  is,  no  church  at  all. — ^Tbe  er- 
rors of  individuals  do  not  injure  the  other  members  of  a  church,  and 
by  continued  instruction  in  their  assemblies,  they  may  be  reclaimed 
from  their  errors."^ 

But,  although  the  worthy  members  of  an  adulterated  church  are  of 
far  higher  estimation  (Luke  13:  29.  Acts  10:  34)  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  of  the  church,  than  those  members  of  a  church  of  purer  doc- 
trines who  abuse  the  advantages  afforded  them,  and  are  consequent- 
ly subjected  to  greater  responsibility  (Luke  12:  47  etc.  13: 26—28. 
Matt.  7:  21—23,  26.  Rom.  2:  5,  9,  13;)  still,  the  abstract  excel- 
lence.of  a  church  is  proportionate  to  the  actual  purity  of  her  doc- 

l  Col.  2:  6—10.  Comp.  111.  2.  and  Niemeyer's  Papal,  and  Practical  Tbeol.  p. 
357.  3  Dogmatik,  p.  678/681^-683. 

'  Schwab  De  jure  Proteatantom  ezaminandi  rel.  anani,  §  40 — 43. 
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trioes ;  because  the  church  of  the  greatest  doctrinal  purity,  offer» 
her  members  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  cbristian  disposition  and 
character,  and  thereby  of  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  Ucssednes» 
(^63.) 

But  should  we  attempt  to  institute  an  accurate  compacison,  we- 
roust  compare  the  conscientious  members  of  a  purer  church,  witb 
the  better  individuals  of  a  less  pure  church  ;  and  from  Ifae  latter 
subtract  also  every  thing  good,,  for  which  they  are  indebted,,  rather 
to  their  deviation  from  the  received  doctrines  of  their  church,  thaa 
their  adherence  to  them. 

U.  Matt.  28:  19  etc.  dMonovifg  xtiQM  navra  oaa  ipitei^agitiP 
vfu¥  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  which  I  have  commanded 
you.  John  17:  20,  ol  ntoxivovitg  dia  tov  koyov  avxi»¥  tig  i/At  those 
who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  teaching.  Col.  2:  2,  3, 6— 
10,  dig  napekaßste  tov  '/fjaov¥  Xgiotov  roV  uvgiovy  iv  ovrij»  nsQina" 
UiTt^ß€ßaiovfUPO&  iff  T^  niati$,  xa&cigpd$daxOfjTt  as  ye  have  re- 
ceived Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  walk  in  him— established  in  the  faith, 
a«  you  have  been  taught. 

Eph.  2:  20,  iitoixodoft^^iptig  inl  i cj»  OifuXlm  xm»  anoaioXmv  %a§ 
«po^riur^  oi^ro^  axgoXo9ialov  avtov  */tjaov  X^tatov  being  built  up- 
on the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets^  Jesus  Christ  being 
himself  the  chief  corner  stone.  Gal.  1:  7—9.  5:  7—10.  Tit.  1: 
13  etc. 


SECTION  CVII. 


The  duty  of  the  church  to  provide  orthodox  ministers. 

Since  therefore,  it  is  so  highly  important,  that  the  doctrines  of  a 
christian  church  should  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  every- ecclesiastical  body,(l)  above  all  things,  to  watch 
(2)  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  church  is  committed,  and 
see  that(3)  their  doctrines  are  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
(4)  [and  that  their  conduct  corresponds  with  his  precepts(5).] 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  very  idea  of  ä  society  implies,  tliat  every  thing  which 
afiects  the  common  good  of  a  church,  should  be  transacted  by  the 
church,  as  a  whole.    This  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  apostles 
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themselves,  although  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  special  injunc- 
tions, and  also  peculiar  authority  to  direct  the  affiiirs  of  the  church. 
Matt.  16:  19.  Comp.  ^  9.  111.  9.  John  20:  23,  Sp  rtptov  aq^jxt 
(xpar^t«)  jdg  a^agtlag  whose  sins  soever  ye  remit,  etc.  Vide  Mori 
I^.  Tbeol.  Christ.,  p.  288,  where  it  is  asserted  that  these  words  re- 
fer to  the  apostles  alone.  1  Cor.  5:  4.  (^  104.  111.  2.)  2  Cor.  10: 8. 
13: 10. 2:  9.  10: 6.  For  they  commaQded(Acu6: 2—6)  the  church 
to  elect  certain  persons  who  should  attend  to  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, dMt%ovii¥  xQanv^aif ;  and  Paul  directs  the  church  of  Corinth 
CO  cast  out  the  incestuous  person  jhemselves  (1  Cor.  5:  2,  13)  2 
Cor.  1:  24,  ovx  ot$  fcvQuvofHp  Vfi£p  x^g  niaitmg  I  am  so  far  firam 
governing  you  tyrannically,  who  have  received  my  doctrine,  Vftip 
tmp  niatevovrmv  etc.  But  the  church  bad  authority  to  commit  to 
the  charge  of  pacticular  Christians,  the  administration  of  part  or  of 
all  the  concerns  of  the  community  (Tit.  1:  5,)  as  circumstances 
might  dictate.  Hence,  in  countries  where  church  and  state  are 
united,  they  have  a  right  to  commit  this  trust  into  the  hands  of  a 
christian  government,  which  is  already  bound  as  a  civil  body  to 
watch  lest  the  ordinances  of  the  church  should  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  or  abridge  the  civil  liberties  of  its  subjects.  1  ret.  2:  12 
— 17«  4:  15.  Rom.  13:  1 — 10.  (In  the  Dissert,  de  sensu  vods 
nXiiga/ia  ^  xiii.  it  is  proved  that  the  latter  passage  refers  to  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  toward  his  government^  as  well  as  toward  his 
fellow  citizens.) 

II.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  church  to  watch  over  the  ortho- 
doxy of  her  ministers. — By  virtue  of  this  obligation,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  church,  to  adopt  all  necessary  measures,  so  that,  as  far  as  the 
number  of  the  applicants  for  the  sacred  office,  and  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  churches  will  possibly  admit,  such  teachers  be  selected 
as  not  only  themselves  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  but  also 
are  able  to  teach  and  defend  them.  The  apostle  Paul  expressly 
says  to  Titus,  ch.  1:  7,9  Ju  inlanonop  {upiaßiit^p  y.  5)  upas^ 
^x^xofAiPOP  xovxaxa  xi^p  dida;f^t]p  maxov  ko^v.  ipa  dvpaxog  ^  »at 
napaxaktip  ip  xy  didaaxaXiq^  xtj  vy$aipovatj,  xai  xovg  apxiXtyopxag 
tXtyx^ip  a  bishop*  (i.  e.  elder)  ought  to  hold  fast  the  faithful  word 
(doctrine,)  as  he  has  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  (to  confirm 
his  hearers  in  the  sound  doctrine)  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  ex- 
hort and  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  Of  Timothy  he  requires  that 
a  bishop  should  be  didanx^nop^  apt  to  teach.  2  Tim.  2:  24, 2,  and 
in  Tit.  2:  7,  8  he  tells  Titus  to  be  nag^x^fttpog  loyop  vyi^  duaxa- 
ypmaiop  '^  to  teach  unadulterated  and  true  doctrines  in  an  unobjec- 
tionable manner  (with  dignity.") 

It  is  further  the  duty  of  the  church,  so  soon  as  any  of  her  minis- 
ters are  convicted  of  leading  their  churches  off  from  the  true  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  of  teaching  things  contrary  to  sound 
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doctriDe  (1  Tim.  5: 19,)  earnestly  to  warn  them  (2  Tim.  2: 24 etc.) 
against  every  sucb  deviation.  1  Tim.  1:  3,  nagayyükti^  nai  ftii 
hfQodidaaxaXili^  that  jou  might  charge  some  not  to  teach  other 
(false)  doctrines ;  and  finally,  if  they  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  mild 
and  friendly  representations,  to  depose  them  from  the  ministry.**- 
For,  however  proper  it  is  for  a  church  to  tolerate  persons  who  enter- 
tain opinions  differing  from  their  own ;  the  case  is  materially  chang- 
ed with  regard  to  those  who  are  not  contented  to  enjoy  their 
opinions  in. private,  or  to  converse  about  them  in  a  modest  manner 
as  private  individuals ;  but  who,  under  the  cloak  of  an  authorized 
public  ministry,  endeavours  to  impose  upon  their  hearers,  contrary 
to  their  will,  or  even  without  their  detecting  it,  doctrines  different 
from  those  which. their  church  professes,  and  which 'they  expected 
to  be  taught.  The  apostle  says,  Gal.  5:  12,  oqiXov  anox6%povta$ 
oi  avaaraiovvTig  vftug  (jagaaaoviitg — VtXovtfg  ftttaotptipai  to  ivaf 
ytXiov  xov  010V  V.  9.  1:  7.)  **  may  those  who  disturb  you  by  en- 
deavouring to  obtrude  circumcision  upon  you,  be  cut  off  from  your 
church  (and  be  treated  like  those,  spoken  of  Deut.  23:  1,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  come  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord."^) 
And  Eph.  4:  14,  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  and  cunning  crafti- 
oess  of  men. 

If  heterodox  ministers  are  permitted  to  retain  their  opinions,  and 
reject  the  received  doctrines ;  why  should  not  a  church  also  enjoy 
their  opinion,  and  rid  themselves  of  such  teachers  ?  I  admit  it  pos- 
sible that  those  who  depart  from  the  public  standard,  may  have  the 
mora  correct  opinions,  that  though  they  are  considered  to  be  in 
error,  truth  may  be  on  their  side  (2  Cor.  6: 8) — I  admit,  that  for 
this  very  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
church  is  committed,  and  who  are  qualified  for  the  investigation, 
impartially  to  weigh  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  disputed  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  it  be  found  true,  to  incorporate  it  with  the  acknowledg- 
ed standard ;  or  if  it  seem  doubtful  wliich  of  the  opposite  opinions 
is  more  correct,  to  leave  the  adoption  of  either,  optional  with  the 
ministers  of  the  church.  .  But  as  it  is  equally  possible  that  a  minis- 
ter, who  believes  his  opinions  more  correct  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
acknowledged  standard,  and  who  has  had  address  enough  to  succeed 
in  raising  his  character  and  extending  his  influence  among  the  peo- 
ple, may  nevertheless  entertain  doctrines  truly  pernicious  to  a  Chris- 
tian church  (1  Cor.  3:  17  etc;)  it  does  not,  on  that  account,  be- 
come the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  church,  to  view 
such  a  person  as  a  new  and  great  light  risen  amongst  them, because 
he  considers  himself  as  such.     Nor,  if  they  believe  his  doctrines 


1  D'lMdrt.  De  leDao  Tocit  Süuuo^f  §  ziz.  in  fine.  Rom.  16;  17. 
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dangerous,  are  they  bouDd  to  suffer  the  members  of  their  church  to 
be  tinted  by  them,  and  led  astray  into  dangerous  errors.  If  the 
judges  have  been  influenced  by  passion,  or  have  decided  with  pre- 
cipitancy, God  will  call  them  to  account  for  the  negligence  and 
criminality  of  their  conduct ;  and  to  this  God  ought  those  who  suffer 
unjustly,  with  christian  confidence,  to  commit  their  cause.  But  no 
society  could  retain  any  rights  if  we  should  take  from  them  every 
privilege,  which  passion  and  prejudice  may  sometimes  abuse  to  the 
detriment  of  individuab.  Hence,  a  christian  society  has  a  right  to 
reject  a  minister,  whose  ministrations  they  believe  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  primary  objects  of  the  association :  although  their  judgment 
may  be  erroneous,  and  his  doctrines  more  agreeable  to  the  Bible^ 
which  they  themselves  desire  (^  106)  to  follow,  than  their  own 
opinions  are.  But  those  who  reject  the  divinity  of  Christ,  are  in 
truth  not  Protestants  ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  character  of  Protest- 
ants, that  they  not  only  reject  all  human  authority,  but  more 
particularly,  that  they  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  and 
the  infallible  criterion,  by  which  they  are  to  judge  doctrines  and 
ministers,^  nay,  they  are  not  even  Christians  :^  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  is  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian.  Such  persons  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own 
opinions,  and  if  they  are  desirous  of  being  teachers  of  a  church 
which  rejects  Christ,  they  may,  in  countries  which  tolerate  such 
churches,  collect  disciples  who  desire  a  teacher  of  this  cast.  2  Tim. 
4:  3.  But,  to  undermine  the  dignity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  under  the  deceitful  mask  of  a  Christian  and  Protestant 
minister,  and  to  receive  for  his  treaclierous  attempts  to  demolish  the 
very  pillars  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  a  salary  which  is  ap- 
propriated only  for  their  preservation  and  defence,  which  can  be 
merited  only  by  minister^  who  are  labouring  (Tit.  1:  9)  to  accom- 

i  Comp.  B0iic)iiiig*8  General  Remarks  on  the  Symbolical  Books,  §  4  etc. 

{3  The  Unitarianism  of  this  country,  and  the  Neology  of  Earope,  are,  in  their 
cardinal  feature«,  the  same  ;  and  the  ponition  taken  by  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Letters 
on  Unitarianism,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  here  maintained  by  our  author.  In 
Letter  VIII,  pp.  284, 285,  we  find  the  following  remarks  :—**  If  they  ajnitarians) 
reject  every  fundamental  (distinguishing)  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  Öbrist,  they, 
of  course,  reject  Christianity  ;  if  they  reject  Christianity,  they  surely  are  not 
Christians ;  their  congregations  evidently  ought  not  to  be  called  churches,  nor 
their  ordinances  be  considered  as  valid.— I  have  said,  that  Unitarians  ought  to 
be  considered  and  treated  as  Deists  in  disguise.  I  beg  that  this  lanjpuage  may  not 
be  misconstrued.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  intimate,  for  i  do  not  be- 
lieve,  that  Unitarians  are,  as  a  sect,  a  sot  of  hypocrites  ;  that  they  profess  one 
tbin^,  and  really  believe  another.— But  my  meaning  is,  that,  while  they  assume, 
and  insist  on  retaining  the  christian  name,  their  creed  really  does  not  differ 
much,  in  substance,  from  that  of  serious  Deists.  Now  if  this  be  the  ease,  and  if 
tlie  fact  that  they  are  substantially  Deists,  be,  in  effect,  concealed  from  popular 
view  by  the  name  which  they  bear,  what  is  this  but  being  Deists  under  thm 
christian  name,  in  other  words,  Deists  in  disguise  f   S.] 
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plish  that  object  (1  Cor.  9:  7—11.  1  Tim.  5:  17  etc.  Gal.  6:  6,) 
and  which  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  cause  can  never  with  good 
ooDScience  accept ;   this  I  say  is  a  course  of  conduct,  of  which  no 
man  of  honour,  no  conscientious  man,  will  suflfer  himself  to  be  guilty. 
III.    The  qualifications  requisite  for  the  ministry. — As  it  is  the 
will  of  Christ,  that  teachers  should  be  placed  over  the  churches 
(§  102,)  and  as  he  has^  through  his  apostles,  determined  the  quali- 
fications of  such  teachers  as  he  approves  (1  Tiro.  3:  2 — ^7.    2  Tim. 
2:  24  etc.    Tit.  1:  5— 9.    1  Pet.  5:2;)    all  ministers   who  possess 
those  qualifications,  must  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  of  the  church, 
although  they  were  not   appointed  immediately  by  himself,  but 
regularly  inducted  into  the  sacred  office  by  the  church,  or  by  those 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  church  is  confided.     In  these  qualifications, 
are  included,  not  only  doctrinal  knowledge  and  a  capacity  to  teach, 
but  also  and  principally,  true  piety,  a  character  and  conduct  confor- 
mable to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour.     Matt.  5:  19, 
og  nohiiot^  xal  dMitj  (fulav  tw  iiftolwp  tovtoiv  t£v  iXaxioriav,) 
oitog  fiiiyag  xlfj^iiQiTa&  iv  tri  ßaoiXei^  tmp  oiguviv  whosoever  shall 
practise  and  teach  even  the  least  of  these  commandments,  the  same 
shall  be  highly  esteemed  in  the  reign  of  heaven.     1  Tim.  3:  2 — 4, 
iii  toy  inloxonop  wenlltjiiTOP  {apt/HXfjrov  Tit.  1;  7  etc.)  *7ya*  ».  t.  L 
a  bishop  ought  to  be  blameless.     The  good  or  bad  example  of  the 
teacher  has  undeniably  a  very  important  influence  (Matt.  5: 13 — 16. 
1  Tim.  12:  16.  Tit.  2:  7.    1  Pet.  5:  3;)  and  his  instructions  are 
powerfully  enforced  by  a  conscientious  and  exemplary  life.  Tit.  2: 7, 
nugixofispog  ip  t^  didaxakia  aätaq^'&ogiav,  aifipOTijra  *^  showing  in 
his  instructions,  an  incorruptible  love  to  truth  and  virtue  ;  togeüier 
with  zeal  and  dignity.''^     For,  although  integrity  of  character  alone, 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  min^ 
isterial  office,  in  a  manner  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  still,  those 
who  possess  the  ability  to  teach,  will  be  less  inclined  to  detract 
firom  the  sanctity  of  Christ's  commands,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal 
with  which  they  are  pursuing  holiness  themselves.  Matt.  5:  19  etc. 
The  d$xawüvvfj  which  Jesus  required  of  bis  disciples,  consisted 
partlj  in  their  fulfilling  all  the  moral   precepts  of  God  themselves 
{no$fjoa&^)  and  partly  in  a  conscientious  and  unreserved  manner  of 
teaching  them  to  others  (dtdaiai.)     These  two  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  just  as  the  laxer  morality  of  the  Pharisees 
was  connected  with  their  neglect  of  certain  duties  of  life.    (Dissert. 
I,  in  locos  N.  T.  hislor.  p.  21  etc.)  Matt.  7:  16 — ^20,  every  good  v 
tree  yieldeth  good  fruit,  and  every  evil  tree,  evil  fruit.     They  will, 
moreover,  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  greater 
and  more  conscientious  firmness,  and  they  will  be  the  less  in  danger 

■  ■ 

'  Vid.  DiMert.  ioEpist.  PaaU  Minores,  p.  54.  Comp.  oh.  I.  II. 
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of  sacrificing  any  particular  doctrine  to  the  favour  of  their  contem- 
poraries  who  deny  it,  in  proportion  as  they  have  a  love  for  the  truth, 
and  reverence  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  more  solicitous 
they  are  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  others, 
the  greater  progress  Will  they  make  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  in  their  capacity  for  instructing  others.  1  Tim.  4: 15, 16.  This 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls  and  those  of  others,  is  very 
necessary  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  the 
sacred  office.  He  who  strives  to  profit  by  the  christian  ^doctrines 
himself,  and  to  conform  his  principles  and  conduct  to  them,  will 
thus  become  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  and  be  the  better 
qualified  to  recommend  a  christian  character  to  others,  and  to  urge 
them  to  attain  jt.  But  as  the  good  and  bad  are  so  generally  mix^, 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  pious  clergymen,  who  are  at  the  same  time  apt  to  teach, 
can  always  be  found.  Nor  could  those  who  are  truly  good,  always 
be  distinguished,  even  if  they  did  exist  in  sufficient  numbers. — 
( 7\v(Sv  dv^goinoip  at  afiagxlai  ngodrjXol  itat  some  men's  sins  are 
manifest.)  But  we  should  remember,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
although  taught  by  a  man  who^ neglects  the  improvement  and  con- 
sequently the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  if  (Matt.  7:  22)  they  are 
taught  in  their  purity,  have  by  virtue  of  their  own  power,  a  very 
salutary  influence  on  inquiring  souls.  Phil.  1:  15 — 18,  nXi^w  navtl 
tqoTiCj^,  €iT6  ngoipdaei,  ehe  dXtj^eiq^,  Xgiaiog  %axayyikkiTcn  ^*  in  either 
case  Christ  is  preached,  whether  it  be  with  a  sincere  or  insincere 
intention.''  Matt.  9:  36.  10: 4  (comp.  Luke  9:  1  etc.)  And  among 
the  Twelve  whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  Judas 
the  traitor.  Comp.  John  6:  64,  70,  etc.  We  must  not  forget  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  an  audience  to  observe,  not  who  is  the  teacher,  but 
what  is  taught.  Matt.  23:  3,  navra  Sou  av  einwai  {oi  ygufifiatetg  nal 
0ag$aaiOi)  vfAtv  TtjgeTv,  xijgeTte  xal  noiBite*  xara  di  rd  egya  avrww  fi^ 
nouTre  whatsoever  they  (the  Scribes  and  Pharisees)  enjoin  you  to 
observe,  observe  and  do ;  but  follow  not  their  example. 

IV.  Orthodoxy  essential  in  the  ministry. — ^Tit.  1:  9*  Comp. 
111.^2.  1  Tim.  4:  6.  6:  3  etc,  ngogtgxea&M  vytahovai  Xoyoig  to7g 
tov  xvglov  lifidiif  'Itioov  Xgiarov  (a  minister  must)  consent  to  the 
wholesome  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  2  Tim.  1:  13 
etc,  tmoTvnoiOiv  l^e  vyiatpoptmv  Xoymit  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words.  From  those  who  do  not,  the  apostle  commands  his  son 
Timothy  to  "  withdraw  himself."  1  Tim.  6:  5. 

V,  [Piety  requisite  in  the  minister  of  the  cross.  John  3:  3. 
Unless  a  man  be  born  again  be  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
1  Cor.  2:  14.  ^Pvxiitog  di  av^gwnog, — The  natural,  the  unregene- 
rate  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are 
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fooUshness  unto  him :    neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 

spiritually  discerned.    Luke  6:  39.  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto 

them,  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  Shall  they  not  both  fall  into 
the  ditch  1] 
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THE    SACRAMENTS. 
BAPTISM  AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


SECTION  CVIIL 


Baptism  and  the  LonPi  Supper,  are  among  the  appointed  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  christian  church. 

It  is  evident  from  the  two  ordinances.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  Christ  himself  instituted,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion that  Christians  should  dwell  in  seclusion  and  be  separated  from 
each  other,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  duty  to  live  in  the 
utmost  possible  intimacy.  (Michaelis  Dogmat.  p.  602.)  The  first 
was  instituted  as  an  ordinance  for  the  solemn  reception  of  persons 
into  the  number  of  his  disciples,  or  initiation  into  the  christian 
church ;  (1)  and  the  other  as  a  means  to  promote,  and  solemnly  to 
promulgate  the  permanent  union  of  Christians.  (2) 

Illustrations* 

I.  Baptism  is  the  initiatory  ordinance. — Matt.  28:  19,  fiu^rr 
tivaaxe — ßamlCovteg  go  ye  and  make  diisciples  of  all  nations,  (bj) 
baptizing  ^them  in  the  name  etc.  Eph.  4:  4  etc.  tv  awfta  nal  «r 
nptvfia — ip  ßanriöfia  one  body  and  one  spirit — one  baptism.  Acts 
2:  41,  ißanrlo^fjoav  xal  ngocirl^fjoap  were  baptized  and  added 
Comp,  with  V.  47,  o  kvqioq  ngoottl^u  x^  ixxkrjaltf  the  Lord  added 
to  the  church. 

II.  The  eucharist  is  intended  to  promote  the  union  of  ChristianM 
and  give  publicity  to  it. — 1  Cor.  10:  17, 18.  "  Just  as  those  wbo 
belong  to  the  same  house  and  are  subject  to  the  same  fetber,  also 
partake  of  the  same  bread ;  so  also  do  Christians  by  partaking 
of  the  same  bread  in  the  Holy  Supper,  evince  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  same  God,  and  are  brethren  and 
partners  in  the  faith.  Thus  also  did  the  Jews,  who  ate  together  at 
their  sacrificial  repasts,  to  which  none  but  Jews  were  admitted,  there- 
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hj  profess  that  they  all  viewed  each  other  as  brethren/'^  Com-' 
pare  Worbs  **  Od  Oriental  tokens  of  Covenants  and  of  friendship, 
in  illustration  of  some  passages  of  Scripture,  1792."  The  writer 
of  this  article  proves  that  eating  a  morsel  of  bread  and  drinking  to- 
gether,  are  considered  by  several  oriental  nations,  as  a  token  of  im- 
mutable fidelity  to  a  contract,  and  constancy  in  fi'iendship.  The 
same  writer  also  makes  the  following  remark  :  "  among  the  reasons 
which  induced  our  Lord,  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  to 
select  this  pleasing  ceremony,  which  had  previously  been  customa^ 
ry,  one  was,  to  clothe  his  cardinal  precept  '*  love  one  another,"  in  a 
form  visible  to  the  senses,  and  thus  to  give  universal  prevalence  to 
that  Doble  custom  of  the  East." 

''  The  solemn  consecration  of  an  individual  to  communion  with 
the  church,  i.  e.  his  first  admission  to  membership  by  baptism,  is  a 
very  significant  solemnity  indeed,  a  solemnity  which  aims  at  the  holy 
object  of  educating  a  soul  in  a  kingdom  erected  by  God,  and  imposes 
great  responsibility  on  the  person  thus  initiated  ;  or  if  the  subject 
be  an  infant,  on  those  who  promise  to  educate  it  in  the  christian 
faith.  The  solemnity  of  renewing  and  perpetuating  this  church 
communion  on  principles  of  equality  (an  ordinance  which  is  fre- 

Juently  to  be  repeated,  and  which,  agreeably  to  the  example  of 
Ihrist,  is  also  performed  in  remembrance  of  him)  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  an  exalted  nature,  which  expands  and  elevates  the  narrow, 
selfish,  and  intolerant  views  of  men,  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  mo- 
ral community,  embracing  the  whole  world,  and  is  happily  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  congregation  to  those  feelings  of  brotherly  love 
designated  by  it«" 


SECTION    CIX. 


Institution  of  baptism. 

Christ  commanded(l)  that  all  those  who  would  be  his  disciples, 

(2)  should,  at  the  time  of  their  reception  into  the  church,  be,  once, 

(3)  baptized,  i.  e.  batbed(4)  with  water,  in  honour  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Illustrations. 
I.  This  command  is  given  in  Matt.  28:  18  etc.    Mark  16:  16. 

1  8«6  MMheim'i  Ezpodtion  of  the  IttEpiitle  to  the  Corinthiani,  p.  607. 
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Eph.  5:  26,  Xovrgop  tov  vdatog  iv  ^lifcar«  ^^  the  water  bath,  which 
is  connected  with  a  command. '' 

IL  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  once  to  every  Christiany 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  church. — ^Baptism  is  intended  for  the 
church  in  general,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  condition,  or  sex, 
or  time,  Eph.  5: 25 — ^27,  ^a^agioag  itjp  ixxktiaiav  xy  Aoi/ipcj»  xov 
vdatog  that  he  might  purify  the  church  by  the  washing  of  water. 
Matt.  28:  19,  navra  ra  i&wti  all  nations.  Gal.  3: 27  etc.  *Jovdaiog 
"jEHAiyy— ^oiJAoff,  iXfv&epog^agoiv  xal  &^kv  (ißamia&ijaav  tig  iCp<a- 
top)  Jew,  Greek— slave,  free — ^male  and  female  (were  baptized  in- 
to Christ.)  Acts  16: 15,  Audla  ißantia&fj  nai  6  oJxog  avriig  Lydia 
was  baptized  and  her  (family)  household.  8:  12,  ißcaixlCorto  ap- 
dQcg  z£  uul  yupaixtg  both  men  and  women  were  baptized.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  church  on  earth,  as  long  as  the  Holy  Supper  is  to  be 
solemnized,'  even  until  the  end  of  the  world  (1  Cor.  11:  26,)  this 
command  of  Christ,  that  his  disciples  are  by  all  means  to  be  bap* 
tized,  must,  together  with  the  other  precepts  of  his  which  are  to  be 
taught  in  his  church,  be  attended  with  the  utmost  care. 

Hence,  whosoever  knowingly  and  wilfully  rejects  baptism,  treats 
with  indifference  a  precept  of  the  most  exalted  Messenger  of  God 
(John  3:  31,)  yea,  of  the  Lord  hhnself  (Matt.  28:  18;)  and  is 
guilty  of  a  much  greater  crime^  than  those  were,  who  rejected'  the 
baptism  of  John,  which  had  also  been  commanded  by  God.  John 
1:  33.  Luke  3:  2.  And  how  can  the  despisers  of  baptism  expect 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Lord,  when  he  himself,  although  be 
did  not  need  baptism,  so  highly  honoured  the  invitation  of  John  as 
to  be  baptized  by  him,  amid  the  most  evident  tokens  of  the  divine 
favour?  Matt.  3:  14 — 17.  But  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  precept  of  Christ  relative  to  baptism,  and 
who  are  not  themselves  the  cause  of  their  ignorance  of  it,  cannot 
be  deemed  despisers  of  baptism  ;  nor  are  they  guilty  of  unbelief  or 
disobedience,  in  not  attending  to  this  ordinance  of  God.  Compare 
^71. 

III.  Baptism  is  administered  only  once  to  each  Christian, — 
Hence,  the  sacred  writers,  when  speaking  of  those  who  had  already 
been  received  into  the  church,  say,  "  they  have  been  baptized," 
and  not  "  they  partake  of  baptism."  Thus  Rom.  6:  3,  etc.  «/'«ot- 
Tlo4>i}fAep  we  were  baptized.  Col.  2:  11.  Heb.  10.  23,  A<loi;^*Vo« 
being  washed.  But  the  Holy  Supper  they  represent  as  a  rite 
which  is  to  be  often  repeated,  and  is  to  be  habitually  performed  ; 
and  never  do  they  speak  of  it  as  an  ordinance  which  has  already 

i  Matth.  28:  20,  and  28: 18—20,  Comp.  Eckerman's  Comp.  Tbeol.  Christ,  p. 
215.  ed.  1 .  a  John  3:  32-3(5.  Heb.  2:  2, 3.  12:  25. 

3  Mttth.  21:  25—32.  Luke  7:  30,  they  rejected  the  cooneel  of  God  etc. 
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been  observed  by  mj  one,  and  which  is  not  to  be  repeated.  1  Cor, 
11:  25  etc.  Acts  2:  42.  1  Cor.  10:  16,  o  ivloyovftip^^v  KktSfHP, 
which  we  Uess — ^which  we  break.  17:  21.  In  reference  to  Acts  19: 
3 — 5y  where  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  of  John,  who  had  re- 
ceived John's  baptism,  were  again  baptized  in  ^'  the  name  of  the  Liord 
Jesus,"  Weismann  remarks,^  that  between  the  baptism  of  John  and 
that  instituted  by  Jesus,  there  existed  such  a  difference  as  would 
justify  them  in  being  baptized  again.  And  Emesti^  says,  the  difier- 
ence  consisted  in  this,  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  future 
Messiah,  z6  tgx6(i^vov\  whereas  the  baptism  commanded  by  Christ, 
was  connected  with  the  profession,  tliat  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  who  died 
for  us,  and  after  his  resurrection  ascended  to  heaven,  is  the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  primitive  mode  tvoi  probably  by  immersion. — ^The  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  could  understand  Iiis  command  in  no  other  man- 
ner, than  as  enjoining  immersion ;  for  the  baptism  of  John,  to  yfhich 
Jesus  himself  submitted,^  and  also  the  earlier  baptism  (John  4:  ].) 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  performed  by  dipping  the  subject  into 
cold  water ;  as  is  evident  from  the  following  passages.  Matt.  3: 
6f  ißanrlCovto  Iv  ri^f  ^logdiviß  w.ere  baptized  in  Jordan,  v.  16. 
'ffjaovg  avkßfi  dno  too  vdutog  Jesus  ascended  out  of  the  water. 
John  3:  23,  ot$  viara  nokXa  ^¥  ix€i  because  there  was  much  water 
there.  [That  the  language  of  our  author  in  this  and  the  following 
paragraphs  is  entirely  too  strong,  will  we  think  appear  from  the  ap- 
pendix annexed  to  this  paragraph.  S.] 

And  that  they  actually  did  understand  it  so,  is  proved,  partly  by 
those  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  evidently  allude  to 
immersion.  Acts  8:  36  etc.  on  avtßriaav  in  tov  väarog  when  they 
bad  come  up  out  of  the  water,  v.  39.  16:  12—15,  nagd  notafiov  at 
the  river.  Rom.  6;  4,  ov^exiffni^tv  avitf  (loi  Xgiox^)  dia  tov  ßaw 
Ttafifiitog,  iVa  diantg  vy^gOv  Xganog  ix  vixgtov  are  buried  with  him 
(Christ)  by  baptism,  so  that  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  etc. 
Comp.  Col.  2:  12,  dnd  1  Pet.  3:  21,  where  baptism  is  termed,  the 
antitype  {dvrlTvnov)  of  the  flood. — And  partly,  from  the  fact,  that 
immersion  was  so  customary  in  the  ancient  church,^  that  even  in 
the  third  century,  the  baptism  of  the  sick,  who  were  merely  sprink- 
led with  water,  was  entirely  neglected  by  some,  and  by  others  was 
thought  inferior  to  the  baptism  of  those  who  were  in  health,  and 
who  receive  baptism  not  merely  by  aspersion,  but  who  actually> 

1  Institut.  Thoel.  ezegetico-dogm.  p.  684. 

9  Vindiciae  arbitrii  divini  in  religione  coostitaenda,  §  50—53. 

3  John  1:  25  etc.  28,31,33. 

4  Vide  Saicer.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticns  art.  opadvw.  Bioffham,  Origines  ec- 
cleiiasticae,  L.  XI.  chap.  2.  Opp.  Lond.  1726.  English  tdit.  Vol.  1.  p.  Si  ate. 
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bathed^  themselves  in  Water.  This  is  evident  from  Cyprian,  (Epist. 
69.  ed.  Bremae,  p.  185  etc.)  and  Eusebius  (Hist.  Elccles;  L.  VI. 
cap.  43),  where  we  find  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  Cornelius  :  **  Novatus  received  baptism  on  a  sick- 
bed, by  aspersion,  (ncptjrv^JiV,)  if  it  can  be  said  that  such  a  person 
received  baptism." — "  No  person  wbo  had,  during  sickness,  been 
baptized  by  aspersion,  was  admitted  into  the  clerical  office."  More- 
over, the  old  custom  of  immersion  was  also  retained  a  long  time  in 
the  Western  church,  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  not  in- 
disposed. And,  even  after  aspersion  had  been  fully  introduced  in  a 
part  of  the  Western  churches,  there  yet  remained  several,  who,  for 
some  time  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom.^  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  certainly  to  be  lamented,  that  Luther  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  his  wish^  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  immersion 
in  baptism,^  as  be  had  done  in  the  restoration  of  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. But  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  very  important  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  After  the  restoration  or  the  wine,  the  laity 
could  partake  of  both  bread  and  wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sup- 
per of  our  Lord.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  immersion  had  at  that 
time  been  restored,  whatever  course  those  who  had  been  baptized 
by  aspersion  might  pursue,  whether  they  were  contented  with  their 
baptism  by  aspersion,  or  incurred  the  danger  of  disobeying  Christ's 
precept,  by  being  baptized  twice;  they  would  have  been  harassed 
by  doubts  and  fears,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult,  and  per- 
haps, in  most  cases,  impossible  to  remove.  Happily,  however,  the 
change  of  the  ancient  custom  of  immersion,  although  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  made,  destroys  nothing  that  is  essential  to  this  cere- 
mony as  it  was  instituted  by  our  Saviour.^  For  the  essence  of 
the  rite,  is  not  the  washing  of  the  body,®  but  the  use  of  conse- 

1  Baptism  is  tormed  Xovr^,  a  washing  or  bathincf.  £ph.  5:  26.  Tit.  3:  5. 
Comp.  Ulov/Uyoh  Heb.  10:  22.  1  Pet.  3:  21,  oa^fKos  dirvd^Batg  ^vnov  patting  awav 
the  filth  of  the  flesh.  [For  a  learned  and  radical  discussion  of  every  things  pbif- 
olo|^ical,  ezegotical  and  historical,  which  is  of  moment  in  this  controversy,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Dissertation  on  the  Mode  of  Baptisn, 
in  the  Biblical  Repository,  of  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  III.  p.  288—390. 

3  Vide  Forbesii  Instr.  Historico-Theol.  de  doctrina  Christiana,  L.  X.  c.  s.  § 
53  etc.  56  etc.  Amsterdam,  1702.  Danovii  Institut.  Theol.  Dogm.  §  277,  p.  525. 
Mailer's  Neue  Darstellung  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre,  p.  271. 

3  [In  this  wish  the  great  body  of  Lutheran  divines  has  never  coincided  ;  nor 
can  the  translator,  entertaining  the  views  exhibited  in  the  Appendix,  see  the  de- 
sirableness of  such  a  change  ;  especially  for  moral  reasons  resulting  from  the 
difference  in  the  habits  of  the  Orientals  and  ourselves  in  regard  to  bathing.] 

4  Lutheri  Opp.  Lips.  1792,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  272, 53G.  Buddei  InsUtut.  Tbeel. 
Dogm.  p.  1444—1446. 

5  This  remark  may  also  serve  as  a  reply  to  the  author  of  a  publication  "  On 
Baptism,"  p.  170  etc.,  where  aspersion  is  objected  to.  Vide  Tub.  Gel.  Anxeiff. 
l8fa,Pt.7,  p.55etc.  * 

0  1  Pet.  3:  21,  ov  oa^ntAi  caf6&eotG  fvtrov  not  the  potting  off  the  filth  of  the 
flesh. 
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crated  water^  in  honor  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
And  this  is  retained  in  baptism  by  aspersion.  Nor  is  it  of  as  great 
importance  as  Luther^  and  some  late  theologians  have  thought,  that 
aspersion  destroys  the  force  of  some  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  immersion  is  figuratively  applied  to  certain  spirit- 
ual changes  and  blessings.  For,  the  signification  of  these  figures, 
namely,  the  Christian's  participation  in  the  death  and  resuscitation 
of  Jesus,  together  witli  the  blessings  and  duties  connected  with  it, 
is  not  destroyed  ;  because  the  whole  is  performed  in  honour  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (^  43.  111.  4.)  And  a  specific,  cir- 
cumstantial, figurative  representation  of  those  truths  which  refer  to 
the  relation  which  those  who  are  baptized,  bear  to  God  and  Christ, 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  rile  of  baptism  itself.  Christ 
did  not  intend  to  prescribe  immersion  as  a  ceremony  which  should 
specifically  represent  a  certain  participation  of  the  Christian  in  his 
burial  and  resurrection.  For,  the  apostles  do  not  always  retain  the 
figures  drawn  from  immersion  (Rom.  6:  4.  Col.  2:  12;)  but  also 
tjse  others.  At  one  time  they  compare  baptism  to  the  immersion 
of  those  who  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  (1  Pet.  3:  21  ;)  at  an- 
other time,  to  a  washing  off.  Acts  22:  16,  '*  be  baptized  and  wash 
away  your  sins."  Sometimes  it  is  compared  to  a  Leviiical  wash- 
ing ;  as  Heb.  10:  22,  XiXovfu'vo^  vdati  xaOagt^  being  washed  with 
pure  water,  compare  with  9:  10,  diaqogoi  ßannafioT^  various  wash- 
ings ;  and  sometimes  to  any  other  washing,  as  Eph.  5:  26  etc.  where 
baptism  is  compared  to  a  bath  or  washing  kovtgop,  by  which  spots 
and  impurities  are  removed.  Whereas,  if  those  peculiar  circum- 
stances were  essential,  the  apostles  would  have  used  them  exclu- 
sively and  unifonnly.  The  reason  why  Christ  prescribed  immer- 
sion, in  baptism,  from  which  the  several  figures  found  in  the  New 
Testament  are  taken,  seems  to  have  been,  that  some  of  his  first  fol« 
lowers  were  already  accustomed  to  religious  washings  of  this  kind, 
especially  the  Jews,  who  had  been  used  to  Levitical  washings  (Heb. 
9:  10,)  and  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  of  John  (John  3:  22  etc. 
4:  1,)  and  perhaps  also  to  proselyte  baptism.^  Thus  we  see  that  a 
custom,  previously  existing,  gave  a  peculiar  form  to  baptism,  just  as 
the  paschal  supper  of  the  Jews  gave  rise  to  the  Holy  Supper  of  our 

1  Acts  10:  47,  (Comp.  U:  16.)  John  3:  5.  1  John  5:  6,  8.  In  theso  passaget, 
water  is  mentioned  instead  of  baptism,  or  at  least,  as  the  principal  thing  in  that 
ordinanee. 

3  Lotheri  opp.  sop.  cit.  p.  536.  Heilmann  Comp.  Theol.  Dogm.  p.  356.  Mi* 
chaelia  Dogm.  p.  622,  632.  Teller  Ezcurs.  II.  ad  Burnetum  de  fide  et  officiii 
Christianoram,  p.  256. 

3  Vide  Seilen  Theol.  dogmntico-polemica,  p.  582— 584, 2d  ed.  In  favoar  of 
proMlyte  baptism,  see  Michaelis' Dogm.  §180.  Against  it,  Ernesti  Vindiciae 
arbitrii  divini,  §  49.  Heilmann's  Comp.  Dogmat.  p.  314.  Paulas*  Commentarj 
on  the  New  Test.  p.  194  etc.  Reinhard's  Dogmatik,  p.  563.  On  Baptismi  p  11, 
— 15|  where  the  historical  objections  against  its  truth  are  stated. 
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Lord.  Mark  14: 12— S6.  Luke  22: 14—20.  We  may,  therefore, 
without  any  hesitation  admit  that  our  Lord  would  have  preferred 
aspersion  or  affusion  to  immersion,  if  a  custom  of  affusion  or  asper- 
sion had  previously  prevailed. 


Appendix  on  the  Mode  or  Baptism.^ 
The  mode  (jf  applying  water  in  Baptism. 

The  controversy  on  this  subject  has  always  been  regarded  by  the 
most  enlightened  divines,  including  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Chem- 
nitz, as  one  of  comparatively  inferior  importance.  It  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  infant  baptism  ;  because  churches  which 
baptize  by  immersion,  may  and  often  do  practise  infant  baptism 
(jthe  Greek  church) ;  and  tl)ose,  who  baptize  by  affusion  or  asper- 
sion, may  confine  the  ordinance  to  adults.  The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, therefore,  whilst  it  distinctly  enjoins  the  baptism  of  in&nts, 
specifies  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  water.  The  ques- 
tion in  dispute  is  not  whether  baptism  by  immersion  is  valid  ;  this 
is  admitted,  though  that  mode  is  thought  less  suitable  to  a  refined 
sense  of  moral  feeling  than  the  other.  But  the  question  is,  wheth- 
er immersion  is  enjoined  in  scripture,  and  consequently  is  one  tssen- 
tialpart  of  baptisnn,  so  iJiat  without  it  no  baptism  is  valid,  though  it 
contain  every  other  requisite.  On  this  subject  the  Lutheran  church 
has  .always  agreed  with  the  great  majority  of  Christian  denomina- 
tions, in  maintaining  the  negative,  and  in  regarding  the  quantity  of 
water  employed  in  baptism,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it, 
not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance.  The  argument  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus  : 

No  circumstances  can  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  divine 
ordinancCy  excepting  those  which  God  has  commanded  in  his  word : 

But  God  has  not  commanded  immersion  in  his  word; 

Therefore^  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism. 

The  first.of  these  prppositions  is  admitted  by  all  Protestant  de- 
nominations :  and  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  who  does  not  bold 
the  following  absurd  positions,  a)  that  the  word  of  God  is  an  insuf- 
ficient guide  for  man,  b)  That  uninspired  men  may  add  to  this  rev- 
elation, and  c)  That  whatever  any  uninspired  men  may  choose  to 
add,  all  other  men  must  subsequently  observe  on  pain  of  eternal  per- 
dition. The  second  proposition,  therefore,  alone  needs  investigation; 
namely,  *'  that  God  has  not  coumianded  immersion  in  his  word." 

^  See   the  Translator*«  work  entitled  Elementa  of  Popular  Tbeolorj,  with 
•pecial  reference  to  the  doctrine«  of  the  Reformation,  p.  216—223.  2d  edition. 
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1.  The  friends  of  immersion  do  not  contend,  that  there  is  any 
specific  command  ;  but  allege,  that  the  word  ''  baptize"  itself,  does 
in  the  New  Testament  Gredk,  necessarily  imply  immersion.  The 
fallacy  of  this  opinion  is  evident  from  all  the  passages,  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  «ucb  a  way  as  to  throw  light  on  its  precise  meaning. 

a)  Heb.  9:  10.  Which  (the  Jewish  service)  stood  (consisted)  in 
meats  and  drinks  and  divers  baptisms  (ßamiofiotg.)  A  reference 
to  the  Old  Testament,^  where  these  baptisms,  or  as  our  English 
version  renders  it,  washings,  are  described,  proves  that  they  wei^ 
performed  by  sprinkling  and  pouring ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a 
single  case,  that  the  object  must  be  put  under  the  water. 

b)  Mark  7:  4.  "  And  when  they  come  from  the  market,  except 
they  wash  (baptize  themselves)  they  eat  not:"  Now  it  certainly 
was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  wash  their  hands  before  eating,  but 
what  author  ever  contended  that  they  entirely  immersed  themselves 
in  water  ?  Yet  this  application  of  water  to  a  very  small  part  of  the 
body  is  called  baptism,  c)  Again  ;  '^  And  many  other  things  there 
be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  baptism  of  cups  and 
potSy  brazen  vessels^  and  of  tables  {bedsy  couches f  nXivtiJ^)  The 
cups  and  pots  might  indeed  be  immersed  in  water,  yet  of  this  we 
are  not  certain.  But  will  it  be  contended,  that  the  beds  or  couches 
were  carried  to  some  often  distant  river  to  be  immersed  ?  or  that  ev- 
ery pharisee  had  a  cistern  provided  in  his  yard  for  this  purpose  ? 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  many  of  the  purifications,  termed  bap- 
tisms in  the  New  Testament,  were  certainly  performed  by  sprink- 
ling, and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  tables)  by  pouring  ;  whilst  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  performed  by  immersion  in  a  single  case. 
Hence  there  is  much  more  scripture  authority  for  sprinkling  and 
pouring,  than  for  immersion. 

2.  Nor  do  the  circumstances,  related  in  the  New  Testament  as 
attendant  on  baptism,  prove  the  practice  of  immersion, 

a)  The  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  converts,^  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  was  performed  at  Jenualemy  where  there  was  no  river 
or  creek ;  at  a  time,  when  it  was  summer  in  Judea  (close  of  March,) 
and  rains  were  scarce,  and  the  brook  Kedron  dry,  and  nothing,  re- 
mained near  Jerusalem  but  the  single  pool  of  Siloam.  How  could 
the  apostles,  under  these  circumstances,  have  (bund  places  to  bap- 
tize such  a  multitude  in  one  day  by  immersion  ?  Suppose,  that 
the  apostles  went  into  the  pool  alternately,  relieving  each  other, 
and  one  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  act  of  baptizing,  it  is  utterly 

1  Numb.  19:  18.  And  a  clean  poraon  shall  Uke  a  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  water, 
and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent^  and  upon  all  the  vtssti»^  and  upon  the  perßowt  that 
were  there,  and  upon  him  that  toacbed  a  bone,  or  one  alain,  or  one  dead,  or  a 
If  rave,  etc.    So  also  verse  4, 13, 19, 20,  21 . 

9  Acts  2. 
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impossible  that  the  three  thousand  could  have  been  baptized  in  a 
day.  But  a  large  part  of  the  day  had  elapsed  before  the  baptisms 
began :  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  preaching  to  persons 
from  different  countries,  in  their  own  languages,  the  accusations  a- 
gainst  the  apostles,  Peter's  defence  from  the  scriptures,  the  convic- 
tions of  multitudes  and  their  inquiries  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved, — 
all  these  things  had  occurred  beforehand,  so  that,  at  earliest,  the 
work  of  baptizing  did  not  begin  before  noon.  Admitting  that  the 
six  remaining  hours  of  the  day  were  all  devoted  to  this  business, 
and  that  by  frequent  changes  one  of  the  twelve  was  incessantly  in 
the  act  of  baptizing,  he  would  have  to  baptize  five  hundred  persons 
in  one  hour,  or  eighty  every  minute !  Or  suppose,  what  is  indeed  very 
improbable,  and  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  narrative  of  Luke  ^  that 
when  the  work  of  baptizing  bad  been  resolved  on,  the  apostles  divided 
the  whole  multitude  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  each  one,  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  marching  straightway  in  quest  of  some  bath  house  or 
cistern,  all  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  laboriously  engaged  in  this 
work  ;  would  it  not  still  be  impossible  that  they  should  have  bap- 
tized that  number  ?  An  hour  at  least  would  be  consumed  in  di- 
viding the  multitude  and  inquiring  for  the  baths,  in  repairing  to  them 
and  placing  them  in  order.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  each  apostle 
could  have  baptized  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  five  hours,  averaging 
very  nearly  one  for  every  minuie  of  the  whole  time,  even  if  they 
were  all  standing  naked,  ready  to  leap  in  as  soon  as  the  apostle 
could  lay  his  hands  on  them  ?  But  surely  it  will  not  be  contended 
that  all  these  persons  of  different  sexes  bathed  naked  in  each  other's 
presence.  Yet  where  could  the  three  thousand  suddenly  have 
found  bathing  dresses  ?  And  to  bathe  with  their  ordinary  clothes 
on  would  have  been  certain  disease  or  death  to  multitudes  of  them. 
Is  it  not  infinitely  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  multitudes 
remained  together,  and,  after  having  been  baptized  by  sprinkling 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom  (Numb.  19:  8.)  which  could  have 
been  done  in  less  than  an  hour,  continued  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
eternal  life  ? 

b)  The  language  of  Peter,  when  he  baptized  the  Gentiles  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  does  not  favour  immersion.  When  they  believ- 
ed and  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  Peter  said,  "  Can  any  man  forbid 
water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized  ?"  that  is,  forbid  water  to 
be  brought.  Had  he  intended  to  baptize  them  by  immersion  it 
would  have  been  much  more  natural  for  him  to  say, ''  Can  any  man 
forbid  us  to  go  out  to  the  water,  and  baptize  these." 

c)  The  circumstance  of  the  Jailor's  baptism,  Acts  16:  19 — 39. 
imply  that  he  was  not  baptized  by  immersion.  He  was  baptized 
in  the  night,  when  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  to  go  to  a 
suitable  place  for  immersion.     The  rite  was  evidently  performed  in 
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the  principal  ro<nn  of  the  prison;  for  notbingis  said  of  their  leaving 
the  bouse ;  we  are  only  toid  that  they  had  been  thrust  into  the  dun- 
geon or  inner  prison,  and  that  they  were  brought  out  of  that  apart- 
ment to  where  the  family  of  the  Jailor  were,-whonai  they  taught. — 
And  when  he  professed  his  faith,  we  are  told  that  he  was  baptized 
immediately,  not,  he  immediately  started,  off  with  his  family  and 
with  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the  night,  to  a  suitable  place  to  be  immer- 
sed. 

d)  Matt.  3:  16.  When  Jesus  was  baptized  of  John  in  the  Jordan, 
'^  he  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  ^water  :"  and  Acts  8:  38, 
^  They  (the  Ethiopian  eunuch  apd  Philip)  went  down  both  into 
the  waterj  and  be  baptized  him.''  In  these  passages  the  prepo- 
sitions eig  and  mo^  may  with  equal  propriety  be  rendered  to  and 
from.  Thus  the  former  is  translated  in  John's  gospel,'  '^  John  came 
first  to  (fiV)  the  sepulchre"  of  our  Lord,  '^  but  he  went  not  tn;" 
and  again  "  He  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bid- 
den to  {tig)  the  wedding  (feast")^  and  many  other  passages  :^  and 
the  latter  is  thus  rendered  in  the  passages,  "  And  forthwith  the  an- 
gel departed  from  (ano)  him,"^  and  '^  The  angel  came  and  rolled 
the  stone /rom  (ano)  the  door,"^  and  others.^  These  prepositions 
do,  therefore,  not  with  certainty  prove  any  thing  more,  than  that 
these  persons  went  to  the  water  to  be  baptized,  and  afterwards 
came  yrom  it.  But  even  if  it  were  certain,  that  they  went  into  the 
water,  this  would  by  no  means  determine  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  baptized.  They  might  have  gone  into  the  depth  of  their 
ancles  or  knees,  and  baptized  according  to  the  Jewish  baptism,  des- 
cribed in  Numbers,^  by  pouring  the  water  on  with  a  vessel,  or  with 
the  hand,  or  by  sprinkling  it  over  the  subject. 

e)  Nor  does  the  fact,  that  *'  John  baptized  in  JEnon,  because 
there  was  much  water  {TxoXXa  vdaza,  many  springs)  there,"  de- 
termine the  mode  of  baptism.  Because  whatever  be  the  object, 
sacred  or  profane,  for  which  large  multitudes  assemble,  to  spend 
one  or  more  day  together,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  vicinity  of 
a  spring  or  creek  or  river  is  always  preferred,  for  water  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  their  subsistence.  Are  not  such  places  always 
preferred  for  fourth  of  July  orations,  military  parades  and  camp 
meetings ;  yet  who  would  infer  that  the  methodists  baptize  by  im- 
mersion, because  they  hold  their  camp  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of 
water  ?  And  as  thousands  followed  John,  what  is  more  natural,  than 

1  John  20:  4,  5.  9  John  2:  3. 

3  John  4:  5.    Then  eometb  he  to  («iV)  the  city.  Acte  13:  48.  21:  4.  Rom.  2:  4. 

4  Acte  12:  10.  6  Matt.  28: 2. 

5  Matl.  4:  25.  24:  31.  28:  8.  7  Chap.  19.* 
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that  he  should  select  a  place  where  there  was  abundaiice  of  water 
for  their  subsistence.  Indeed,  at  no  other  place  could  such  crowds 
remain  with  him  more  than  half  a  day,  or  even  that  long,  in  the 
warm  season.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  there  were  "  many  wa- 
ters" at  iBnon.  Now  it  is  geographically  certain,  that  there  are 
neither  many  rivers  nor  many  creeks  at  any  of  the  supposed  sites  of 
^non,  for  its  location  is  not  fully  ascertained.  At  most,  then,  there 
were  several  springs  there ;  but  are  springs  the  most  suitable  places 
for  immersion  ?  Certainly  not. 

f  )  The  texts  Rom.  6:  4,  and  Col.  2:  12,  <' Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  his  death,"  appear  to  refer  not  to 
the  mode  of  baptism,  but  to  the  spiritual  obligations  which  that  ordi- 
nance imposes ;  it  requires  us  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  buried  to  all 
earthly  and  sinful  pursuits,  growing  together  ivith  him  spiritually, 
^' planted"  or  grafted  on  him.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  one  of  these  figures  refers  to  the  mode  of  baptism  rather  than 
the  other  in  the  same  sentence  ?  And  what  mode  of  baptism,  would 
be  indicated  by  being  ^^  planted  together  with  Christ  by  baptism  ?" 
Or  what  mode  by  putting  on  Christ  like  a  garment.^ 

g)  1  Cor.  15:  29.  "  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
for  (vntg,)  or  over  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?"  The  sig- 
nification of  this  passage  is  somewhat  obscure.  Tertullian,  Theo- 
philact  and  Epiphanius  inform  us,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Marcionites  and  Corinthians,  if  a  catechumen  died  before  bb  bap- 
tism, to  baptize  some  other  in  his  stead,  as  the  apostles  here  seems 
to  intimate.  And  as  the  early  Christians  regarded  with  much 
veneration  the  graves  of  martyrs,  and  occasionally  held  assemblies 
on  the  spot,  it  is  supposed  that  in  these  vicarious  baptisms,  the  rite 
was  performed  over  his  grave.  This  would  be  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  apostle,  if  bis  language  (vnip)  in  this  passage  signifies  over  as 
it  certainly  often  does  in  Greek  writers.  But  could  the  baptisms 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs  be  performed  by  immersion  ?  Where 
their  graves  dug  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  ? 

h)  The  moral  unsuitableness  of  immersing  both  sexes  even  with 
bathing  dresses  before  a  promiscuous  community,  especially  in 
countries  where  bathing  is  seldom  practised,  renders  it  highly  im- 

f)robable,  that  it  would  form  a  part  of  the  pure  system  of  gospel  re- 
igion.    Christianity  was  designed  for  universal  disseminatioo,  and, 
therefore, 

i)  Finally,  the  danger  to  ike  life  and  health  of  those,  who  should 
be  thus  baptized,  in  the  winter  season,  and  especially  in  the  colder 
climates  of  the  earth,  renders  it  a  very  unsuitable  part  of  a  universal 
religion.     The  ministers  of  Christ  are  no  where  directed  to  defer 

1  Gal.  3:  27. 
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the  adfDinistration  of  this  ordiDance  till  the  summer  arrives»  nor  are 
tbey  authorized  to  make  an  exception^  in  the  case  of  the  most  con- 
firmed invalids,  whose  very  life  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

From  all  .these  GonsiderationSi  we  think,  our  second  position  is 
clearly  established,  that  God  has  not  commanded  immersion  in  his 
word  :  yea  it  is  clear  that  the  scriptures  contain  more  evidence  for 
sprinkling  and  pouring,  than  for  immersion ;  hence  our  eonclusion 
follows  incontrovertibly,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  that  sprinkling  and  pouring  are  preferable  to  it. 


SECTION    ex. 


T%e  promises  which  are  connected  with  Baptism. 

When  Christ  commands  his  disciples  to  administer  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  in  honour  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  be  thereby 
declares  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  God  of  those  who 
are  baptized  (^  43,  45.)  This  declaration  amounts  to  (1)  a  solemn 
promise  of  the  divine  protection  and  favour ;  and  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  to  be  considered  the  God  of  the  baptized,  it  in- 
cludes a  promise  of  those  speciGc  blessings  which,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  are  to  be  expected  from  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  In  short,  by  virtue  of  the  union  with  Christ,(2)  into  which 
we  enter  by  baptism,  we  are  assured  not  only  of  an  interest  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  remission  of  sins(3)  which  result  from 
it,  but  also  of  our  union  with  God  the  Father  as  our  Father,(4) 
and  our  consequent  title  to  eternal  life  ;(5)  as  well  as  of  our  union 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  participation  of  his  gradous  influences. 
(6)  In  short,  all  the  blessings,  which  have  a  reference  to  salvation, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Father,  Sop,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
promised  to  the  subjects  of  4)aptism  ;  and,  in  case  they  do  not  deny 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  them,  are  actually  bestowed  upon 
them(^  111.)  (7) 

Illustrations. 

I.     Baptism  assures  us  of  the  divine  protection  and  favour. — 
Those  who  are  dedicated  to  God  in  Baptism,  and  have  thus  placed 
66 
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themselves  under  an  acknowledged  obligation  of  obedience  to  God 
as  their  God,  are  also  thereby  authorized  to  expect  the  protection 
and  the  blessings  of  God.  Heb.  11:  16,  ^*  God  calls  himself  the 
God  of  the  deceased  patriarchs,  because  they  dwell  in  his  presence 
serving  and  worshipping  him,  because  he  rewards  their  obedience, 
and  because  they  live  to  his  glory/'  Hence,  in  1  Pet.  3:  21,  one 
effect  attributed  to  baptism,  is,  that  it  procures  for  its  subject  a  con- 
fident access  to  God.  ^  43.  HI.  4.  Membership  in  the  christian 
church,  does  indeed  assure  us  of  this  privilege  in  other  ways ;  but 
baptism  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  produce  this  confidence  in 
God,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  the  divine  promise  in  a  visible  cere- 
mony, and  applies  it  specifically  to  an  individual  person.^ 

II.  Effects  ofbaptum  continued. ^-GdX.  3:  27,  ooo^  tig  X^t^ritt 
ißanjla&fjre,  Xgtavov  ividvoDcO'&s  for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  By  virtue  of  this  union 
with  Christ,  the  subjects  of  baptism  are  entitled,  not  only  to  an 
interest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  to  the  right  of  being  chil- 
dren of  God,^  and  the  hope  of  hereafter  possessing  the  riches  of  their 
Father.  In  Rom.  6:  4,  5,  the  apostle  says,  We  are  buried  with 
bim,  by  baptism  into  (his)  death  :  for  if  we  have  been  planted  with 
him  [become  partakers  with  him]  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  etc.  Gal.  4:  7.  Moreover,  as  those  who  are  baptized, 
are  children  of  God,  and  sustain  the  most  intimate  union  with  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  them.  Gal.  4:  6,  and  be- 
cause ye  are  sons,  God  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts.  Gal.  3:  13,  that  ye  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
(the  blessing  of  Abraham.)  Those  who  have,  by  baptism,  bee» 
united  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  descendant  of  Abraham  (v.  16,)  will, 
in  consequence  of  this  union,  be  themselves  considered  and  treated 
as  sons  of  God,  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  God.  To 
them  also  is  the  Spirit  given,  who  inspires  them  with  filial  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  who  b  the  pledge  of  their  future  blessedness. — 
Rom.  8:  14— 16.» 

III.  Subject  continued. — Col.  2:  12,  Buried  with  him  (Christ) 
in  baptism,  compared  with  v.  13,  having  forgiven  you  all  your  tres- 
passes. Acts  2:  28,  be  baptized  everyone  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Tit.  3:  4,  5,  7,  but  when  the 
kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  to  man  appeared,  he  saved 
us,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  accord- 

1  See  114.  III.  13.  and  Heilmann's  Compend.  6  370,  and  Roicbardi  Init.  doct. 
cbrlat.  P.  II.  C.  III.  §  65.  p.  117.  ed.  2. 
9  Gal.  3: 26. 4: 4.  John  1: 12,  he  gave  them  power  to  become  the  eons  of  God 

3  On  the  Deaign  of  the  death  of  Chriit,  p.  516.  Programma  de  coneento  Epp. 
Pauli  ad  Hebraeoeet  GalaUs,  p.  12,  22. 
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iag  to  his  roeiey  (or  for  his  mercy's  sake,)  by  tlie  washing  of  re- 
generation and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^that  bein^  justified 
by  grace  etc.  1  Pet.  3:  21,  ßanttofia — ovysiä^otmg  ayaOtig  intgd^ 
TflUa  tig  ^iotf.  In  this  passage,  the  pardon  of  sins  is  represented  as 
connected  with  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.  See  ▼.  18.*  Eph. 
5: 25^  Christ  gave  himself  for  the  church,  th^t  he  might  sanctify 
and  cieai»e  it  by  the  washing  of  water.  Heb.  10:  22.  In  this  pas- 
sage, Christians  are  represented  as  having  by  baptism  attained  an 
interest  in  the  redemption  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ.^ 

IV.  By  baptism  we  become  sons  of  God  the  Father. — Gal.  3; 
26,  27,  for  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  for  as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  [in  the  name  of,  or  in  hon- 
our of]  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  TiC  3:  5,  *«  Xovtgov  nakty- 
ftvtalag. 

V.  By  baptism  we  are  made  '^  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life."  Gal.  4:  7.  Rom.  8:  17.  compare  John  3:  5,  where 
we^are  taught,  that  those  who  are  "  born  of  God"  {avta^ev  v,  3.  in 
tov  ovgavov  v.  31.  ix  ^bov  1:  12)  i.  e.  who  are  made  children  of 
God  by  water,  or  by  the  Spirit,  or  by  tlic  divine  agency,  have  ac- 
cess to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  eternal  life.  3:  16 — 17.  In  Matt. 
2l:  25,  the  phrase  «£  ovgavov  ^^  fix>m  heaven"  is  placed  in  antithe- 
sis to  «I  av^gdnotv  "  of  men,"  and  is  therefore  synonymous  with 
h^eov  «of God." 

VI.  Baptism  is  a  means  for  effecting  our  union  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  obtaining  his  gracious  influences.  Tit.  3:  5.  Acts  2: 38, 
be  baptized  every  oneof  you,  and  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

VII.  Tit.  3:  5,  taaastv  etc.  1  Pet.  3:  21;  vvv  aci(€$  etc.  Mark 
10:  16;  aoi^ottai  etc» 


SECTION   CXI. 


Obligations  attending  the  blessings  which  are  promised  in  baptism» 

As  we  may,  by  our  disobedience,  forfeit  the  salvation  which  was 
purchased  by  Christ  (^  67,  72 ;)  even  those  who  were  baptized 
will  incur  this  loss,(l)  if  their  reception  of  this  ordinance  b  not  at- 

1  See  also  the  work  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  530. 
*  Comment,  on  Heb.  in  loc.  note  k. 
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tended  by  a  change  of  hearty  and  reformation  of  iife.(2)  If  we  de- 
sire to  regard  God,  in  whose  name  we  are  baptized,  as  our  God, 
whose  favour  we  may  expect  to  enjoy  ;  we  must  also  honour  him 
as  our  God.  And  as  we  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  honour  him  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
those  doctrines^(3)  which  the  Father(4)  has  revealed  through  the 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  who  sincerely  believes  that  his  baptism 
has  secured  to  him  an  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
pardon  purchased  by  them,  will,  if  he  was  sincere  in  hb  baptismal 
professions,  feel  himself  powerfully  urged  by  this  belief,  to  renounce 
the  ways  of  iniquity,(5)  and  submit  to  the  guidance  of  bim  whom 
he  acknowledges  as  his  Lord  and  Redeemer.  (6) 

Illustrations. 

L  Baptism  not  sufficient  for  scJvaiianf  mthout  a  change  of 
heart  and  life.— In  Acts  8:  21 — 23^  Peter  addressing  Simon  the 
sorcerer,  who  had  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  says  v.  13, 
thou  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter — ^repent  therefore.  And 
in  Matt.  3:  7 — 10,  John  the  Baptist  admonishes  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  came  to  be  baptized  by 
him,  telling  them  that  without  repentance  and  reformation,  they 
could  not  escape  the  wrath  to  come. 

U.  Subject  continued. — Acts  2:  38,  repent  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you.  Tit.  3:  5,  the  washing  of  regeneration.  Acts  13: 
24.  19: 4.  John's  baptism  is  termed  "  baptism  of  repentance,"  in 
Mark  1:  4.  Matt.  3:  11,  John  says,  I  baptize  you  unto  repentance. 

In  the  work  on  Baptism  above  referred  to,  the  phrase  *'  washing 
(or  bath)  of  regeneration,"  Xovrgov  nakiyytvcoiag^ns  also  the  words 
*^  washing  of  water  by  the  word"  Xovtqov  vdaxog  iv  ^ijfiaz^  Eph.  5: 
26,  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Gospel,  as  the  true  means  of  moral 
purification,  in  opposition  to  the  Levitical  purifications.^  But  in  re- 
ply to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  words  Xovrgoy  and 
Xovrgov  vdaxog  washing,  and  washing  of  water  would  naturally  be 
understood  by  every  reader  to  signify  baptism,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  apostle  to  add  some  explanatory  clause,  if  he  in- 
tended by  them  to  designate  the  doctrines  of  ^esus.^ 

III.  The  subjects  of  baptism  must  adore  Gody  as  Father^  iSm, 
and  Holy  Änrt^. — According  to  the  formula  of  baptism,  the  Fath- 
er, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  the  God  of  those  who  receive  that 
ordinance.     Hence,  those  who  do  not  receive  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 

1  TobiDf .  gel.  Anieig.  1803.  p.  52. 
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Christ  or  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  {^  9 — 11)  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Father,  with 
whom  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  one,  as  the  doctrines  of  their  God ; 
either  do  not  receive  baptism  with  a  sincere  heart,  or  reject  that 
ordinance  after  it  has  been  administered  to  them ;  that  is,  either  they 
are  not  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  not  fiu'&fjtev^tig  rff 
Xpi<nt$  made  disciples  in  the  name  of  Christ  (Matt.  28:  19.  comp. 
John  4:  1 ;)  or  they  lose  that  character  after  having  possessed  it. — 
For  this  reason  it  was,  that  Christ,  when  giving  his  apostles  the 
command  to  baptize  his  future  disciples,  places  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  it,  the  injunction  that  they  should  teach  the  subjects  of 
baptism  to  keep  his  commandments.  Matt.  28:  20,  comp.  John 
17:  20.  It  was  the  promotion  of  his  honour  (declarative  glory)  of 
which  Jesus  aimed  in  the  institution  of  baptism  ;  and  this  too  was 
the  design  of  the  Father,  when  he  declared  at  the  baptism  of  Je- 
sus, that  he  was  his  well  beloved  Son,i  whom  we  ought  to  bear,^ 
and  who  would  baptize'  his  apostles  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
Spirit  would,  after  his  death,  teach  mankind  through  the  instrumen- 
tidity  of  the  apostles. 

iV.  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Father,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  John  12: 
49  etc.  16:  7—15.  Matt.  10:  20. 

y.  Baptismal  dedication  to  God  is  a  powerful  motive  to  a  holy 
life.  Rom.  6:  d— 12.  1  Pet.  3:  21.  4:  2.     See  supra  ^  92. 

VI.  1  Cor.  1:  13.  Eph.  5;  23—26.  ^  43.  111.  4. 


SECTION    CXIL 


The  propriety  of  infant  baptism. 

That  it  is  proper  to  receive  infants  into  the  visible  church  by  bap- 
tism, appears  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  The  gra- 
cious provisions  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  such  as  remission 
of  sins  or  liberation  from  punishment,  to  which  we  become  entitled 
by  baptism,  are  represented  in  Scripture,  as  extending  to  little 
children  (^  68,  58.)    Little  children  also  are,  although  not  imme- 

1  Matt.  3:  17.  John  5:  37.  comp,  with  y.  18.  and  1:  34. 

S  Matt.  3: 17.  comp.  17:  5.  The  same  words  are  oaed  at  the  baptism  and  at  the 
transfi^ration  of  Jesaa :  merely  with  the  additional  phrase,  "  hear  ye  him." 
9  Matt  3:  16.  eomp.  John  1:  3S.  Acts  1: 4  etc. 
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diately  after  their  birth,  yet  subsequentlji  to  be  taught  to  observe 
the  commands  of  Cfarist,(l)  just  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  are 
baptized.  Matt.  28:  19,  20.  The  lawfulness  of  their  earlj  recep- 
tion(2)  among  the  followers  of  Christ  is  rendered  the  more  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  their  birth  and  of  the  duties  of 
christian  parents,  Chrisdanity  is  already  allotted  to  them  by  God. — 
Nor  b  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  baptism(3)  itself,  which 
could  dbqualify  children  for  being  proper  subjects  of  it.  Heoce  the 
nature  of  christian  baptism  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
command  of  Christ  "  baptize  all  nations,"  (narra  ra  t&prj^)  to  ad- 
ults. And,  as  the  command  of  Jesus,  in  its  natural  acceptation, 
embraces  the  whole  human  family,  without  reference  to  diversity  of 
age,  it  is  not  probable  that  children  (and  among  the  multitudes  who 
embraced  Christianity,  the  question  concerning  children  must  have 
arisen)  would  have  been  debarred  from  baptism  by  the  apostles;  for 
the  apostles,  as  well  as  the  other  Jewish  converts,  had  always  been 
accustomed(4)  to  see  little  children  received  into  the  number  of 
God's  people  by  circumcision,(5)  and  to  see  it  done  even  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  in  which  the  people  of  God,  con- 
fessedly, was  not  destined  to  such  an  unlimited  extension  as  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  into  which  we  are  received  by  baptism.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  statement  of  Origen,(6)  who  derives  the 
custom  of  infant  baptism,  by  tradition,  from  the  apostles  themselves, 
seems  to  be  entitled  to  our  belief.  At  any  rate,  no  one,  even  of 
the  most  ancient  writers  of  the  church,  presumed  to  object  to  pedo- 
baptism  as  being  of  recent  origin  ;(7)  although  the  question  of  its 
propriety  was  often  agitated. 

Illustrations. 
I.  Children  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chrxs" 
tianity.—MBXU  28:  20.  Eph.  6:  4.  The  principles  of  the  Essenes 
were  approved  of  and  regarded  with  admiration,  by  a  part  of  the 
Ephesians.  And  as  it  was  customary  among  the  Essenes  to  re- 
ceive strange  children  and  educate  them  in  their  principles,^  it  would 
certainly  have  been  altogether  unbecoming  Christian  parents,  to  be 
negligent  in  educating  their  own  children  in  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  Chrbtianity.  Hence  the  aposde  requires,  that  the  children 

*  JoMphut  de  Bello  Jadaico,  L.  II.  c.  8.  §  2. 
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of  christian  parents  should  be  educated,  not  indeed  with  the  rigour 
of  the  Essenes  (for  to  this  an  allusion  is  doubtless  made  in  the  words 
*|  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,"  fiti  nagogyii^zi  r«  r^wa 
vftaip,y  but  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,^  according  to 
the  principles  and  directions  of  Jesus,  which  are  far  more  excellent 
than  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes.  Col.  2:  8 — 10. 

II.  Children  were  to  be^fnade  difciples. — Matt.  28: 19.  Michaelis 
has  provedy  in  his  work  On  the  history  of  the  burial  and  resurrec** 
tion  of  Christ  (p.  396  etc.)  that  the- word  fiw&ijrfvaate  signifies  "  to 
make  disciples"  and  not  "  to  teach,"  [as  it  is  rendered  in  the  com- 
mon English  version.]  He  proves — 1.  that  no  example  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  the  word  fia&ijTivi$v  signifies  "  to  teach."  Nor 
could  the  word  in  the  present  case,  have  this  signification,  as  Christ 
afterwards  mentbns  '^  teaching,"  dtdäaxovreg,  specifically  .-*-2.  In 
Acts  14:  21,  the  word  fictdnjztvtiv  evidently  signifies  "  to  make  dis- 
ciples" [here  also  it  is  erroneously  rendered  "  taught"  in  the  com- 
mon English  version.]  This  sense  of  the  word  can  also  be  proved 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  church.  In  profane  authors  it  is  never  used 
in  a  transitive  sense,  though  it  frequently  is  used  intransitively  in 
the  very  sense  for  which  we  contend.  Matt.  27:  67,  "  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple," fia&fjTiVHP  x$vL  Christ  probably  used  the  word  «jlöbn , 
which  is  found  in  all  the  Oriental  translations  of  this  passage,  and 
which,  according  to  the  common  usage  signifies  '^  to  make  disciples." 

Wetstein  also,  in  commenting  on  Matt.  28:  19,  has  proved  at 
much  length,  that  the  word  fia&fjzivuv  may,  with  perfect  propriety, 
be  taken  here  in  that  general  sense,  in  which  children  are  also  em^ 
braced  in  it. 

III.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  baptism  itself,  which  could 
militate  against  its  administration  to  children.  Little  children  are 
indeed  unable  to  worship  God.  But  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  secured  to  them  by  baptism  (^  1 10.) 
And  in  this  respect,  at  least,  they  may  be  said  to  be  made  disciples 
of  Jesus  by  baptism,  that  they  are,  by  this  ordinance  received  into 
the  nursery  of  God's  church,  into  the  school  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  up  worshippers  for  him. 

IV.  5f%c  silence  of  the  ISew  Testament  concerning  the  baptism 
of  children  accounted  for. — The  Jews  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  children  admitted  as  membei^  of  the  church,  and  had 
never  heard  of  the  contrary  custom.  Hence  it  was  altogether  un- 
necessary for  Jesus  to  mention  little  children  in  particular  in  his 
command.   Matt.  28:  19.    On  the  contrary,  had  he  intended  that 


1  Comp.  Col.  3:  21.  and  Note  51  in  Dissert.  II.  in  Epp.  add  CoIom. 
S  7bv  ttvQhv  instead  of  rf  m>gUf  an  edacation  which  is  pleasing  to  God^ 
which  promotes  the  ; lory  of  God.  See  Phil.  2: 30  in  the  Dissert,  on  that  Epistle. 
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they  should  be  excluded,  it  would  have  been  much  more  oecessary 
for  him  to  mention  the  particular  and  new  exception.  For  this 
same  reason  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  strange,  that  the  children  are  not 
mentioned,  speciGcally  in  the  accounts  of  baptisms,  contained  in  the 
New  Testament ;  for  their  reception  among  the  people  of  God  was 
nothing  new  or  unexpected,  and  they  are  also  not  mentioned  par- 
ticularly in  the  command  of  circumoisioB- (Acts  15:  1,  10.  Gal.  6: 
12,  13,)  although  no  one  will  contend  that  they  were  not  meant  to 
be  included  in  it.  And  in  perfect  accordance  with  this,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  baptism  of  women  is  particularly  mentioned  (Acts  8:  12,) 
for  it  was  something  strange,  as  the  old  initiatory  ceremony,  cir- 
cumcision, was  not  extended  to  them.  Nor  b  it  singular,  that  the 
few  fragments  of  the  works  of  uninspired  writers  of  the  earliest  age 
which  have  survived  the  desolations  of  time,  should  contain  nothing 
specific  on  this  subject ;  for  they  well  knew  that  the  practice  was 
no  where  objected  to  and  occasioned  no  dispute.  Some  passages, 
however,  are  found  in  these  writings,  which  do  not  indeed,  particu- 
larly discuss  infant  baptism,  but  which  speak  of  it  as  a  custom  uni- 
versally known  and  prevalent.  Thus  Irenaeus  in  speaking  of  this 
subject,  uses  the  following  language  :^  ^^  Omnes  venit  (Christus) 
per  semetipsum  salvare,  omnes,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum, 
infantes,  et  parvulos,  et  pueros,  et  juvenes,  et  seniores,"  i.  e. 
**  Christ  came  to  bestow  salvation  upon  all  men,  upon  all  who  are 
dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  who  are  regenerated  unto  God, 
whether  they  be  infants,  or  youths,  or  aged  persons."  Schroeckh, 
in  his  "  history  of  the  christian  church,"  (Pt.  III.  ed.  2.  p.  203 
etc.)  remarks,  that  the  word  renasd  commonly  signifies^  baptism  io 
the  writings  of  Irenaeus  and  Justin,  and  adduces  other  proof  of  the 
early  existence  of  pedobaptism.  Wall's  History  of  infant  baptism, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Schlosser,  with  notes,  deserves 
particular  attention  on  this  suUect,  Pt.  I.  ch.  III.  See  also  Suicer's 
Thesaurus  (Tom.  L  p.  647 ;)  Bingham's  Origines  ecclesiasticae  (L. 
XL  c.  4^  and  Seiler's  Theolog.  dogm*  polem.  (p.  609.) 

y*  Baptism  was  instituted  in  place  of  circumcision, — ^We  find 
that  baptism  was  compared  to  circumcision,  even  as  early  as  the 
days^of  the  afjostles,  as  is  evident  from  Col.  2: 11  etc.  mgutfui^n^s 
ip  T^  niQ$tOft^  tov  Xgifnoi — avvjaq^ivxig  avt^  h  x^  ßamlointri 
in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  of  Christ- 
being  buried  with  him  in  baptism  etc.  In  the  Dialogue  of  Justia 
with  Trypho  the  Jew  (edit.  Colon,  p.  261,)  we  find  the  following 

I  Contra  Haereses,  L.  11.  c.  22.  §  4. 

3  For  a  clear  and  ■atisfactory  proof  of  this  point,  the  reader  may  conealt  the 
learned  Dr.  Moeheim's  Sittenlehre,  Tom.  IX.  p.  89.  III.  p.  275.  and  Wail'«  Hist. 
ofBaptiim,Tom.  I.p.  38. 
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passage :  '^  We  hare  noi  receiviod  bodily  etrcurocision,  but  spiritual 
circumeisioQ  through  baptism. ;  and  all  are  equally  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive this  ordinance,  naa«^  iqitXop  vfiotfog  luftßay^itf"  It  is  evident 
from  another  passage  (p.  241,)  which  treats  of  the  fact  that  females 
were  not  circumcised,  that  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  is,  that 
baptism  is  of  much  more  extended  application  than  corpored  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  performed  only  on  males ;  that  this  ordinance 
is  to  be  performed,  not  only  on  the  male  part  of  the  race  (which  in- 
cludes children,)  but  also  on  all,  without  exception,  even  on  females 
(as  to  children  thera  is/iot  even  any  question.)  It  b,  moreover, 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  in  the  institution  of  bap- 
tism, Christ  had  a  reference  to  circumcbion,  just  as  he  h^^d  to  the 
Passover,  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  (^  109.  111.  4.) 
Just  as  instead  of  the  Paschal  supper,  which  was  a  new  ordinance 
under  the  old  covenant,  and  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
cardinal  blessing  bestowed  by  God  on  his  people,  at  the  time  when 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  first  time^ — just  as  instead  of 
this  Paschal  supper  the  Lord  introduced  the  Holy  Supper,  as  a  new 
ordinance  under  the  new  covenant,  in  commemoration  of  that  chief 
Uessing  which  was  given  to  his  new  people  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  celebrated  ^  so  also  did  he  introduce  a  rite,  which  had 
been  known  before,  and  by  which  persons  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  new  people  of  God,  and  set  apart  for  christian  instruction,  in- 
stead of  the  more  ancient  ceremony,  which  had  existed  previously 
to  the  time  of  Moses,^  and  by  which,  according  to  the  command  of 
Moses,^  the  members  of  God's  ancient  people  were  to  be  set  apart 
for  instruction  in  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Moses.^ 

VI.  The  testimony  of  Origen  on  this  subject,  is  found  in  his 
Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  6:  5—7.  Tom.  III.  fol.  178,  Paris, 
1512.  (Compare  Melanctbon's  Loci  Theolog.  p.  447,  Leips.  1556.) 
^^  Hence  there  was  a  tradition  derived  from  the  apostles,  that  chil- 
dren also  ought  to  be  baptized.  For  those  to  whom  the  divine 
mysteries  were  entrusted,  well  knew  that  the  contaminations  of  sin 
were  really  found  in  all,  which  ought  to  be  removed  by  water  and 
the  Spirit."^    Wall  justly  remarks,  that  this  testimony  of  Ongen 

1  Ex.  20:  2,  "  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,  who  broDght  thee  out  of  Egypt;"  with 
these  words  the  poblication  of  the  Law  begins. 
S  Ex.  12: 17, 14,  24—27.  S  i  Cor.  11: 23.  Luke  22:  20—22. 

4  John  1:  25—28.  3:  22.  Comp.  §  109.  111.  4. 

5  John  7:  22, 23.  Lev.  12:  3. 

6  Gal.  5.  3,  "  Every  one  that  is  circumcised,  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  law.*^  • 
Rom.  2:  25.  John  9: 28. 

7  **  Itaque  et  ecclesia  ab  apostolis  traditionem  accepit,  etiam  parvulis  dare 
baptismnm.  Sciebant  eiiim  illi,  quibus  secreta  divinorum  mysteriorum  commen-> 
datafoernnt,  quod  inessent  in  omnibus  genuinaesordos  peccati,  quae  pec  aquam 
etSpiritum  atK>leri  deberent.*' 
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derives  double  wright  from  the  diemostanoe  that  he  was  descended 
from  christian  parents,  as  well  as  finom  the  fact  that  he  poasessed 
the  roost  exten^ve  acquaintance  wkh  the  christian  church  in  aU  the 
different  oountries. 

VII.  iVo  ancUiU  author  ever  charged  infami  baptum  vriih  being 
an  tniio9arioii.— It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Tertullian,  on  b&nt  baptism  (De  jSaptismo,  c.  18,)  that 
the  custom  took  its  rise  at  that  time.    The  remuk  of  Teller  (sap. 
cit.  p.  258,)  ^^  that  TertuUian,  who  Bved  so  near  the  age  ot  the 
apostles,  would  scarcely  have  spcAen  against  the  practice,  if  it  had 
been  of  apostoKc  origin,^'  is  not  condusive.    Otherwise,  we  should 
likewise  have  to  infer  from  the  same  passage,  that  the  baptism  of 
unmarried  persons,  had  also  been  deferred  previously  to  the  days 
of  TertuUian,  and  had  not  been  hastened  until  his  time.     For,  be 
dissuades  them  from  admimstering  baptism,  aot  only  to  children, 
but  also  (non  minore  de  causa)  to  all  persons  in  single  life.     He 
admits  that  it  is  customary  in  the  christian  church  to  baptize  infants, 
when  he  laments  that  <^  the  age  of  ionoeence  (in&ncy)  ha»ten$  to 
obtain  pardon  of  sins,"  (Quid  festinat  innocens  aetas  ad  remission- 
em  peocatorum  ?)     And  he  does  not  allege  that  infant  baptism  was 
a  recent  custom,  but  supports  his  advice  by  arguments  drawn  from 
bis  particular  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  of  the  situation  of  the  subjects  on  whom  it  is  administered. 
Schlosser,  in  a  note  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  passage  of 
Wall  (sup.  cit.  c.  IV.  ^  VIII,  IX)  referring  to  this  subject,  re- 
marks, that  as  TertuUian  attributed  so  high  an  importance  to  apos- 
tolical tradition,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  referred  to  it  in  support 
of  his  opinion  in  this  case,  if  he  had  not  known  that  pedobaptism 
was  customary  in  the  earlier  ages.    The  position  above  maintained, 
also  derives  additional  confirmation  from  the  fact,  tbat.the  authority 
of  TertuUian,  and  the  arguments  which  he  adduced  against  infant 
baptism,  which  would  easily  have  produced  a  change  in  the  cus- 
tom, if  it  had  been  of  recent  origin,  produced  not  the  least  eflbcton 
this  ancient  rite  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when  the  question  was  agi- 
tated, *'  Whether  the  custom  of  baptizing  children  on  the  second 
or  third  day  after  their  birth,  should  be  preserved ;  or  whether,  in 
allusion  to  circumcision,  they  ought  not  to  be  baptized  before  the 
eighth  day  ?"    not  a  single   bishop  in   Africa,  not  even   Cyprian 
(Epist.  LXIV,)  who  was   so  partial  to  Tertuliian's  views,  even 
mentioned  the  opinion  of  TertuUian,  or  hinted  that  a  minister  bad 
lately  lived  at  Carthage,  who  not  only  entertained  di&rent  views 
as  to  the  proper  time  k>r  the  baptism  of  children,  but  who  rejected 
infant  baptism  altogether.^     Finally,  our  position  derives  additional 

1  8ee  the  view  of  the  history  of  infant  baptism  dox'tng  the  first  three  centiirieS| 
gi?en  io  MOnscher's  Dogmengeschichte,  Vol.  2,  p.  34l-*-353. 
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pnxrf'  also  from  the  case  of  the  Pelagiaos  (in  the  fifth  century.) 
xbey  found  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  in&nt  beptism  with  their 
doclrioes  ;  ind>  if  they  had  been  able  to  assail  the  custom»  would 
undoubtedly  have  done  so.  But  they  defended  themselves  with 
tbe  utraoet  zeal  against  the  chaige  of  slighting  infiint  baptism,  pro* 
noiioced  it  false  with  the  greatest  displeasure ;  but  never  thought  of 
alleging  that  tbe  custom  was  not  of  apostolical  autbcfftty. 

Tbe  custom  of  adoilnistering  baptism  only  at  particular  holydays, 
was  introduced  at  a  later  date ;  and  Bingham  has  proved,  that  at 
these  holy-day  baptisms,  tbe  ordinance  was  administered  to  chil- 
dren. Originea  Eccles.  L.  XI.  e.  VI.  ^  IX.  L.  X.  c.  IV.  ^  XIV. 


SECTION   CXIII. 


Sacrament  of  the  LartPs  Supper. 
The  second  ordinance  which  our  Lord  instituted,  was  the  Holy 
Supper.     He  commanded  that  this  ordinance  should  frequently  be 
celebrated.(l)     It  consists  of  the  solemn(2)  participation  of  bread 
and(3)  wine,  \n  commemoration(4)  of  his  death.(5) 

Illustrations. 
I.  The  obligation  and  mnemoniek  nature  of  the  Hoiy  i^pper. 
—It  is  admitted  (^  1 14.  111.  U,)  that  the  design  of  the  first  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Supper,  was  to  confirm  the  prediction  of  tbe 
approaching  death  of  Christ.  Matt.  26:  26— 28.  But  it  is  also  evi- 
dent, even  from  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  that  Christ  had  likewise 
a  farther  object  in  view,  and  certainly  intended,  what  Paul  also  men- 
tions as  a  command  of  God  (1  Cor.  11:  23 — 23,)  that  this  sacred 
ordinance  should  in  future  be  repeated  in  memory  of  him.  For,  in 
Matt.  26:  28,  Christ  regards  this  ordinance  as  the  feast  of  the  New 
Covenant,  or  as  a  feast  which  bad  reference  to  the  chief  blessing  of 
tbe  New  Covenant,  to  aTfiu  to  ttjg  naiviig  dM^nfjg  to  ntgl  no^Jicip 
t^XV^oftiPOp;  just  as  the  paschal  supper,  with  which  Jesus  con- 
nected it,  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  cardinal  blessing 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  Ex:  12:  14,  ]in5Tb  ü^b  nn  tsn^n  nini 
this  day  shall  be  a  memorial  unto  you.  Comp.  4  H^*  111.  5.  That 
it  was  really  the  paschal  supper,  and  not  an  ordinary  meal,  at  which 
Jesus  was  engaged,  is  proved  in  Gabler's  New  Theol.  Journal,^  in 
opposition  to  the  contrary  opinion  of  former  divines. 

^  Vol.  13.  p.  479-484,  and  Panlat*  Comm«nt.  on  the  New  Teat.  BC  III.  p.  535. 
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But,  independently  of  tbesie  circumstances,  the  command  of  the 
apostle,  who  spake  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  sufficient 
for  any  Christian  ;  and  the  apostle  commands  that  the  Holy  Sup- 
per, or  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  repeated  until  the  end  of 
the  world.  In  1  Cor.  10:  21,  Paul  calls  this  ordinance,  ^'  the  Lord's 
Table,"  rpi^mCa  uvgiov,2Lnd  in  11:  20,  "the  Lord's  Supper," 
uvQMHOv  deTnvov;  and  TertuUian  denominates  it,  "convivium 
dominicum."^  That  it  is  to  be  celebrated  often,  is  enjoined  in  1 
Cor.  11:  26,  oaax*c  "  as  often"  as  ye  eat  and-drink  etc.  10: 16—21. 
Acts  2:  42,  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  breaking  of  bread  etc. 
Comp.  <^  109.  III.  3.  I  Cofr.  11:  26,  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come*  v.  23.  See  <$i  10.  III.  6. 

n.  Ordinarily  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  public. — The  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  is  such  as  to  dictate  its  celebration  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Christians,  as  being  most  consistent  with  its  design.  1 
Cor.  11:20 — 34.^  This  celebration  under  these  circumstances, 
accords  best  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  public  commemoration'  of 
the  death  of  Christ  as  the  principal  blessing  of  the  New  Covenant; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  best  adapted  to  cement  our  union  with 
that  church,  which  professes  to  worship  Jesus  as  her  Redeemer,  ^ 
108.  But  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  private  celebration  of  this 
ordinance  is,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  discountenanced ;  if  the 
design  of  the  person  desiring  it  be  a  correct  one.  I  Cor.  11:  22.—- 
Reinhard's  Dogm.  p.  603.  For,  even  in  this  case  also,  there  is  a 
public  profession  made  before  the  minister  of  the  Grospel  who  ad- 
ministers the  ordinance,  and  the  friends  who  are  usually  present ; 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  public  profession,  inasmuch  as  the  fact 
that  the  ordinance  has  been  celebrated  by  a  particular  individual, 
becomes  publicly  known.  Herder  remarks,  "  Did  not  Christ  say, 
Where  two  or  three  of  you  are  gathered  together,  I  will  be  with 
you  ? — ^Friends  and  family  constitute  a  communion. — Remember 
that  Christ  himself  was  the  father  of  a  family,  when  he  instituted 
the  ordinance — that  family  consisted  of  his  friends."  Sup.  cit.  p. 
164  etc. 

III.  The  participation  of  both  wine  and  bread  are  necessary 
to  this  ordinance. — 1  Cor.  11:  26,  for  as  often  as  ye  eat  tbb  bread 

1  L.  II.  ad  uxorem,  comp.  Ernesti  Theses  Dogm.  P.  II.  Thee.  XXII. 

9  Boehmer'e  Diwert.  quart.  Jar.  Eoclee.  Antiq.  ad  Plinium  mcundum. 

8  1  Cor.  11:  26,  9taT0yyiXXBVs.  Compare  Ex.  13:8,  where  it  it  commanded 
that  the  ciroumstances  of  the  deliverance  from  Ej^ypt,  should  be  explained  to 
the  children  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Baxtorf  remarks  (in  his  Lex.  Chald. 
p.  1296,)  that  the  prayerbook  of  the  Jews  contains  a  narrative  of  the  feast  of  the 
panover  or  Hafgadai  which  they  are  in  a  habit  of  reading  on  the  first  night  of 
the  fetot.  See  Engelken  Comment,  super  argumento  e  verbis  Paali,  1  Cor.  IV 
88  deprompto. 
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and  drmk  this  cap,  v..  27,  whosoeTer  shall  eat  this  braad  and 
drink  this  cup  v.  28»  so  let  him  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this 
cup  V.  29.  10:  16,  the  cup — the  bread,  v.  21,  the  cup  of  theXiord 
— the  Lord's  table.  See  on  this  subject  Spittler's  history  of  the 
cup  in  the  Eucharist. 

IV.  Of  the  subjects  of  this  ordinance, — The  public  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Supper,  may  cherish  the  recollection  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
ordinance  themselves.^ — And  even  those  who  are  not  sincere  in  the 
reception  of  this  ordinance,  and  who  do  not  partake  of  it  with  the 
design  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Jesus,  still  cooperate,  though 
unintentionally,  in  accomplishing  this  object.^  But  the  omniscient 
Lord,  whose  memory  is  celebrated,  cannot  regard  with  approbation 
those  communicants,  who  approach  his  table  in  a  thoughtless  man- 
ner,^ without  reflection  on  the  importance  of  the  ordinance,  or  the 
proper  manner  of  receiving  it,  and  who  do  not  really  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  the  Saviour's  death,  though  they  publicly  profess  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his;  he 
can  well  discriminate  between  him  who  approaches  the  sacred  board 
with  a  thankful  and  reverent  heart,  and  those  whose  admission  to 
the  table  is,  just  like  their  reception  into  the  church,  an  evil  which 
cannot  be  remedied.  2  Tim.  2:  19.  Luke  22:  19—21.  The  Sa- 
viour suffered  Judas  to  be  present,  at  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Supper.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  withdraw,  until  the  Paschal  Supper  was  finished  :  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  John  13;  30,^  that  Judas  had 
previously  retired. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Supper,  that,  like  the 
Paschal  Supper  of  old,  it  was  not  intended  for  children.  And  as 
this  ordinance,  unlike  that  of  baptism,  is  not  intended  indiscrimin- 
ately for  all  without  regard  to  age  ;  it  is  proper  that  the  Holy  Sup- 
per should  be  withheld  even  from  those  children  who  are  entering 
on  the  years  of  reflection,  until  they  are  able  to  discern  the  proper 
and  peculiar  nature  of  this  sacred  ordinance.  1  Cor.  11:  29.  Mi- 
chaelis' Dogmatik  ^191. 

V.  The  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  commemorated  by  this 
ordinance* — 1  Cor.  11:  24,  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for 
you  ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,,  v.  26,  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  [publish  xarayyAA^x«]  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.    Luke  22:  19,  this  is  my  body  which  is 

1  1  Cor.  11:  26.  Ezod.  12:  26.  13:  8.  comp.  III.  2. 

3  Melanchthonis  Loci  theol.  p.  454.  Chemnitzii  Loci  theol.  Pt.  III.  p.  149.  ed. 
Francof.  et  Witteberg,  1690. 
3  1  Cot.  11: 28, 31.  4  Miohaelis*  Dogmatik,  p.  639. 
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giren  for  you,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Matt.  26:  S8,  drink 
ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 


SECTION  CXIV. 


Benefits  of  the  Lord^s  Supper^- Christ  present  at  its  celebration. 

All  those  who  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  a  proper  manner 
{ovx  availag  1  Cor.  11:  27,  29,)  are  not  only  inspired  with  chris- 
tian confidence(l)  and  excited  to  piety,(2)  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  death  of  Cbr'ist ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  this  ordinance,  that 
they  may  cherish  the  pleasing(3)  and  salutary  belief  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  who  formeriy  laid  down  his  life  for 
them.  We  may  indeed,  without  Tiolating  the  laws  of  exegesis,  ex- 
plain the  words  Matt.  26:  26,  28.  Mark  14:  22,  24.)  *'  this  b  my 
body — this  is  my  blood" — thus(4)  ^'  th'is  bread  and  this  wme(5) 
are  the  emblems  [signs](6)  of  my  body  and  my  blood."  But  this 
interpretation  is  not  accordant  either  with  the  words  of  the  institution, 
(7)  which  Paul  declares  he  received  from  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  11: 23;) 
or  with  the  explanation  of  Paul  himself,  according  to  which(8)  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  words,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  this : 
**  This  bread  confer8(9)  my  body  upon  you— this  wine  pves  you 
[exhibits,  ofiers]  my  blood."  Christ  promised  his  disciples,  at  the 
insätution  of  this  ordinance,(10)  that,  although  he  was  about  to  pass 
over  into  another  life,  he  would  nevertheless  be  present  whenever 
they  celebrated  this  supper ;  that  his  body  which  was  to  be  ofiered 
up,  and  his  blood  which  was  to  be  shed,(ll)  would,  acoordiog  to  his 
promise,  as  assuredly  be  present,  as  they  beheld  the  bread  and 
wine  before  them.  The  very  Je3us(12)  whom  they  beheld  before 
them,  whose  human  blood  they  would  soon  see  shed,  whose  human 
body  they  would  soon  see  die ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  possess- 
ed divine  perfections(13)  or  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  promised  that 
he  would  be  present  at  every  solemnization  of  such  a  supper  as  that 
which  they  then  once  celebrated  during  his  earthly  existence ;  and 
that  after  his  death  and  liberation  from  all  human  suflbfiogs,  be 
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wouTd  neverffaeless  be  present,  and  that  this  presence,  by  which  the 
guflt  of  irreTerent  communicants  is  aggravated,(14)  shonld  have  a 
very  salutary  influence  on  those,  who  partake  of  this  supper  with  up* 
right  mtentions.(15) 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  Eucharist  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  christian  corir 
fidence. — The  worthy  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  receive 
bread  and  wine  as  the  visible  pledge  of  their  personal  interests  in 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  particularly  the  pardon  of  their  sins» 
Matt.  26:  28,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  See  <^  89.  Mark  14:  24, 
o^j^a  mgl  nokkHv  {vnig  vfioSv)  inxvvofuvov,  blood  shed  for  many  (for 
you.)  Luke  22:  id.  1  Cor.  11:  24,  atS^a  vnig  vfAoiv  dMfispQv 
(nXaifAevop)  body  given  for  you  (broken.)  Heb.  13: 10, "The  Jew- 
ish priests  have  no  right  to  eat  from  our  altar,"  i.  e.  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  his  death.^ 

IL  The  contemplation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  death  en- 
dured for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  pardon  for  sins,  must  naturally 
excite  us  to  a  life  of  virtue.     See  ^  92  supra. 

III.  Those  who,  after  mature  and  unprejudiced  investigation,  are 
not  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  this  peculiar  view  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  (which,  when  we  consider  the  mysteriousness  of 
the  doctrine,  and  the  inconclusiveness  of  many  of  the  arguments 
often  adduced  in  support  of  it,  is  a  very  possible  case,)  cannot  in- 
deed derive  consolation  and  encouragement  from  a  doctrine  which 
they  do  not  believe.  But  the  blessing  itself  does  not  depend  on  us 
or  our  views  of  the  doctrine,  but  on  the  divine  agency  of  the  Lord. 
Hence,  if  they  do  their  duty,  and  endeavour  to  partake  of  the  ordi- 
nance with  proper  intentions,  and  with  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  they  may  still,  though  unknown  to  themselves,  be- 
come partakers  of  the  blessing  thus  conferred.^  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  just  congratulation,  that  those  violent  and 
bitter  contentions  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  which  formerly  ha- 
rassed the  Protestant  churches,  and  in  which,  as  Luther  himself 
confessed,  the  theologians  of  our  church  also  were  hurried  into  too 
great  extremes.' 

IV.    The  words  of  our  Lord  "This  is  my  body  etc."  may  in- 
deed be  explained  figuratively,   without  violence  to  the  usus  lo- 

1  Comment  in  loc. 

3  Weismtnn*!  Institnt.  theol.  eze^tico-d«gm.  p.  933.  §  31.  iq.  Seller's  TheoK 
doflrm.  polem.p.eSS.  Mori  Epit.TheoI.  ohrist.  p.S70'. 

3  See  Schwab*«  Diaeert  de  jare  protest,  enminandi  religionem  euam,  §  66. 
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qaeodi  of  the  New  Testament.  The  figure  thus  assomed,  would 
not  be  an  uncommon  one  (gee  111.  6.)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
nature  of  the  case  altogether  forbids  the  supposition  of  the  language 
being  figurative.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  language 
used  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  is  figurative  [tropical] 
111.  5,  6.  And  even  the  Lutheran  opinion  of  a  jw-opontia  exhibitir 
va  confained  in  the  words  of  the  institution,  evidently  presupposes 
figurative  language.  See  III.  9,  infra.^  It  has  been  urged,  that  the 
language  of  Jesus  is  the  language  of  a  testament,  and  consequently 
must  be  understood  literally.  But  Morus^  and  Michaelis^  have  both 
remarked,  that  the  word  dia^xrj  does  not  here  signify  tesument, 
but  covenant.  And  the  latter  justly  adds  that  the  phrase  ami^a 
9ikoifAevov  body  broken,  is  indisputably  figurative. 

V.  The  word  "this,"  tovvo,  in  the  proposition  " For  this  is  my 
blood"  (Matt.  26:  28.  Mark  14:  24,)  refers  to  the  preceding  veord 
**  cup,"  nottjglov,  and  the  "  cup"  is  used  figuratively  for  the  wine. 
Examples  of  the  same  nature,  are  found  in  1  Cor.  II:  26  etc.  10: 
21.  Matt  10:  42,  in  which  the  word  "  cup"  is  used  to  signify  that 
which  the  cup  contained.  Thus  also,  in  the  words  "  this  is  my 
body,"  the  pronoun  "  this,"  tovro,  is  placed  instead  of  the  **  bread" 
{Sqtov  1  Cor.  10:  16)  which  Jesus  gave  hb  disciples  to  eat ;  al- 
though the  gender  of  the  pronoun  does  not  correspond  to  that  of 
the  subject  Sgrog,  but  of  the  predicate  awfta. 

For  cases  of  similar  construction,  see  Gal.  4:  24.  (111.  6.)  Matt. 
7:  12,  ovTog  iatlv  6  vofiog  etc.  instead  of  tovzo  etc.  See  Dissert.  I- 
in  LibrosN.T.;histor.  Note  32.  Eph.  1:  14,  off  instead  of  o.  3:  13, 
^'r^ff  instead  ota'uiveg,  1  Cor.  3:  17,  oiiiveg  instead  of  bgvig.  ^ 

VI.  3%e  interpretations  of  Zwinglius  and  Oecolampadius. — 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  whether,  with  the  former,  we  trans- 
late the  words  of  the  institution  thus :  "  This  indicates  my  body 
and  my  blood  ;"  or  with  the  latter,  "  this,  which  I  here  extend  to 
you,  is  a  '  sign'  of  my  body  and  my  blood."*  In  both  cases,  the 
thing  itself  is,  according  to  a  customary  figure  of  speech,^  placed 
for  the  sign  of  the  thing;  and  the  phrases,  "  this  is  a  sign  of  the 
thing"  and,  "  this  signifies  or  iodicates  that  thing,"  are  equivalent. 
Thus^  in  Gal.  4:  24,  the  words  o Jra*  (instead  of  Tavra)  elal  dvo 
dia^rjuai^  may  be  rendered  "  this  is  a  sign  of  the  two  covenants," 
or  this  signifies  the  two  covenants."  I  shall  oflfer  no  remarks  on 
Rev.  17:  9  etc.  12:  15,  and  other  passages,  which  are  usually  ad- 

1  ToeUner*8  yermitchte  AafsaeUe.  B.  2.  Samml.  2.  S.  180  f. 
S  Sap.  cit.  p.  269.  3  Doffmatik.  p.  652. 

4  Plank*8  Geschichte  dea  protest.  LehrbegrifPs,  Tb.  2.  S.  259, 273. 

5  See  Observr.  ad  analog,  et.  syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinhntes,  p.  18.  note  5. 
Dissert,  in  Epist.  ad  Corinth.  Note  59.  Fischer  de  Titiis  Lex.  N.T. 
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duced^  in  support  of  this  form  of  expression,  as  the  preceding  ob- 
servations may  easily  be  applied  to  them.  But,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  substantive  verb  is  usually 
wanting  in  the  sentences  which  contain  such  a  trope,  and  the  figure 
is  more  usually  found  in  the  noun  which  is  expressed.^  Thus  in 
Ezek.  12:  10,  the  words  BSina— ntn  fcclDigrr  i^'^toxn  must  evidently 
be  translated, ''  this  carrying  (of  the  '  stuff'  or  preparation  for  re- 
moving or  for  wandering  v.  6)  is  a  sign  [symbol]  of  the  (wandering) 
Israelites  and  their  princes ;"  and  not  thus :  '*  This  carrying  signi- 
fies the  prince  of  Jenisalem  and  the  Israelites."  And  the  word 
dtuOfixtiv  covenant,  itself  is  used  figuratively  in  other  passages  be- 
side^the  one  adduced  Gal.  4:  24.  In  Acts  7:  8,  we  read  idwuv 
avt^  diaOijic^it  nagitofiijg  "  he  gave  him  a  sign  of  the  covenant, 
which  was  circumcision."^  Compare  Gen.  17:  10  with  v.  11, 
•n'»-}a— rr^na  ni».  Similar  to  this  in  the  expression  aifiu  diad^iixtjg 
instead  of* «iVi«,  dia&iixfj.  Heb.  9:  20.  10:  29.  13:  20.  Matt.  26: 
28.  Mark  14:  24,  '*  the  blood  which  is  a  sign  of  the  covenant." 
Nay,  this  figure  occurs  in  the  very  words  of  the  institution.  1  Cor. 
11:  25.  Luke  22:  20,  jovto  i6  noinQto»  17  xatinj  dia^tiKfi  ip  t($ 
aiftari  fiov,  to  unig  Vfuwp  tnjivvofAtvQp  "  this  wine  (see  111.  5)  is  the 
si^n  of  the  neiv  covenant,  which  is  formed  through  my  blood :" 
10  ixxvpofiiipoif  is  placed  for  rot  ixxvpofifvf^ — a  mode  of  construction 
which  is  also  found  in  Rev.  9:  14.  3:  12.  Luke  20:  27  ;  and  of 
which  other  additional  examples  are  noticed  i>y  Bengel  in  his  Gno- 
mon, on  Luke  22:  20. 

VII.  Examination  of  the  words  of  the  institution  themselves. — 
1  Cor.  11:  25.  Luke  22.  20.  (See  111.  6.)  If  the  words,  "  this 
cup  is  the  new  covenant,"  which,  according  to  Paul  and  Luke, 
Christ  used  at  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  are  to  correspond 
to  the  synonymous  words  given  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  ''  this  (cup) 
is  my  blood,"  just  as  the  words  "this  is  my  body"  are  given  alike 
by  all  the  four  Evangelists  and  by  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  1 1 :  24 ;)  then 
we  cannot,  with  Oecolampadius,  translate  the  words  ''  the  blood  of 
Christ,"  10  aTfiU  tov  Xgiatov^  sign  [symbol]  of  the  blood  of  Christ." 
For,  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  itself,  and  not  the  sign  of  that  blood, 
which  is  the  sign  of  the  New  Covenant.  It  was  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  itself,  and  not  by  a  sign  of  bis  blood,  that  the  New  Cove- 
nant was  sanctioned  ;  hence,  in  I  Cor.  11:  25.  Luke  22:  20,  the 
words  "  in  my  blood"  are  expressly  added.  The  sign  of  the  New 
Covenant  which  was  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  that  blood 


1  Michaelis  Dogm.  p.  652.     Heddaous  on  Matt.  26:26,  p.  401. 

a  Chemnitii  fandainbnta  tanae  doctrinae  etc.  p.  33. 

3  The  genitive  m^rofitifi  ia  the  genitive  of  apposition.  SeeObserw.  p.  104  eto. 
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itself.  But  that  wiiich  Paul  and  Luke  call  tfae  sign  of  the  New 
Covenant,  which  was  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is,  according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  the  blood  of  tlie  New  Covenant,  to  aT^a  xrfi 
9itti»^g  dtw&tiTifig,  Hence,  Matthew  and  Mark  are  speaking,  not  of 
a  mere  sign  of  the  Wood  of  Christ,  but  of  that  blood  itself,  of  that 
blood  which  is  a  sign  of  the  New  Covenant.  Libri  Symbolici.  p. 
740  etc. 

Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  the  variety  of  expression  in  the 
words  of  the  institution,  is  probably,  not  the  arbitrary  circumlocution 
of  the  narrators,  but  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  who  in  handing 
about  the  bread  and  wine,  expressed  the  same  thing  in  difiereot 
words.     Sup.  cit.  p.  649. 

VII I.  St,  PauPs  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  instiiutiom.^^ 
The  design  of  Paul,  in  the  passage  I  Cor.  ch.  10,  was,  to  warn  the 
Corinthians  against  the  temptation  to  be  present  at  the  pagan  sacri- 
ficial feasts  (v.  14.)  The  consideration  which  he  urges  on  them,  is, 
that  those  who  attend  their  religious  feasts,  thereby  avow  them- 
selves worshippers  of  the  pagan  deity,  in  honour  of  whom  the  feast 
is  celebrated  (v.  18:  20.)  Just  as  those  who  partook  of  those  pa- 
gan feasts,  professed  themselves  to  be  worshippers  of  the  pagan 
deities,  and  to  be  connected  with  them  (v.  20;)  so  also  do  those 
who  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper,  profess  themselves  tabe  wor- 
shippers of  Christ,  and  thereby  enter  into  connexion  with  him  as 
members  of  his  body  (v.  22;)  and  that  their  conduct  would  be  in- 
consistent in  the  highest  degree,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  should 
profess  themselves  worshippers  of  Christ  by  receiving  his  Supper, 
and,  on  the  other,  declare  themselves  worshippers  of  the  pagan 
deities  by  partaking  of  their  feasts  (v.  22 ;)  and  that  God,  whose 
power  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  being,  would  not  su&r  such 
an  insult  to  his  character  to  go  unpunished  (v.  22.)  In  this  res- 
pect, the  Holy  Supper  and  the  pagan  feast  resemble*  each  other. — 
But  the  caution  in  v.  19,  presupposes,  that  the  apostle  attributed  a 
peculiar  influence  to  the  Holy  Supper,  which  he  was  apprehensive 
some  might  suppose  he  meant,  by  his  comparison,  to  ascribe  also 
to  the  pagan  festivals.  But  the  object  of  the  apostle  is,  to  inform 
them,  that  although  their  attendance  at  the  feasts  of  those  deities 
(which  are  nothing  10:  19,)  could  not  place  them  into  the  same 
union  with  those  idols,  as  that  into  which  the  Holy  Supper  brings 
the  Christian  with  Christ  (who  is  the  Mighty  Ijord  v.  22.  8:  6 ;) 
still  by  attending  those  feasts,  they  became  united  to  those  idols,  as 
far  as  the  encouragement  of  their  idolatry  produced  such  a  union, 
xoipoivovg  TOtiv  daifiovioiv  yivia^ai.  That  although  the  pagan  idols 
are  "  nothing"  and  cannot  exert  any  influence  on  the  things  sacri- 
ficed unto  them,  and  although  the  things  thus  sacrificed  cannot  poi- 
son any  one  (v.  19.  8:  4,)  and  the  meats  that  remain  of  their  feasts. 
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are,  in  themselves  considered,  no  more  injurious  than  any  other 
meat  (10:  25 — 30 ;)  still  do  those  who  participate  in  the  demon- 
strations of  honour  paid  to  the  deities  at  those  feasts,  thereby  dis- 
honour Christ  (10:  20,  22.)  For,  the  heathen  honour  their  deities 
at  their  festivals,  as  the  Christians  honour  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  as  the  Israelites  honoured  God  by  their  sacriBces  (v.  18,  20.) 
But  it  is  indeed  a  fearful  thing  to  dishonour  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
Jesus,  in  iKxiour  of  whom  the  Holy  Supper  is  commemorated,  is 
not  an  impotent  idol  (v.  22.  comp.  11:  27, 29,)  but  is  the  Loid  (v. 
21)  whose  power  and  influence  are  undoubted,  and  in  whose  pres- 
ence and  agency,  Christians  in  the  most  solemn  manner  profess  to 
believe,  by  that  holy  sacrament  of  which  they  partake  in  honour  of 
hini  (v.  16.)  Now,  that  all  Christians  are  one  body  of  Christ  (12: 
12 — 27,)  just  as  the  bread  is  one,  of  which  they  all  partake  in  the 
Eucharist  (10:  16,  21,)  and  that  therefore  they  all,  as  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ  (Epb.  5:  23 — 32,)  ought  to  worship  Christ  and 
trust  to  his  providence  (ibidem,)  the  apostle  infers,  in  v.  17,  from 
the  fact  that  they  all  partake  of  the  same  bread,  of  that  bread  which 
makes  them  partakers  of  the  body  of  Christ  (v.  16.)  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  *'  body  of  Christ,"  in  this  verse,  is  not  meant,  as  in  v. 
J 7,  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  body  of  Christ,  which,  in  the 
Holy  Supper,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  blood  (which 
never  signifies  the  church)  of  Christ  (11:  27,)  that  is,  the  body  of 
Christ  which  was  sacrificed  for  us.  As  all  partake  of  the  same  sa- 
cred bread,  which  communicates  to  us  the  body  of  Christ,  all  also 
partake  of  the  same  body  (and  blood)  of  Christ  (10:  17,  16,)  as 
Christ  says;  ''  he  that  eatetb  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelieth  in  me  and  I  in  him."  John  6:  56.  Hence  also,  all  are 
united  to  the  same  Christ,  and  consequently  to  one  another,  John 
17:  21,  23,  "  that  they  may  be  one  in  us — I  in  them — ^that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  They  are  therefore  one  body,  or 
one  people  of  Christ,  who  are  to  worship  Christ  and  not  the  pagan 
idols,  and  who  are  authorized  to  expect  a  presence  and  agency  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  such  as  the  votaries  of  pagan  deities,  which 
are  mere  imaginary  beings,  have  no  right  to  expect  from  them  (v. 
19.)  The  16th  verse  I  translate  thus  :  "  the  salutary^  cup  which 
we  give  and  receive'  with  thanksgiving,  is  it  not  the  communication^ 

I  John  6:  35,^48.  compare  the  ezpreMion  a^roe  t^  K<ofjS  with  ▼.  33,  S^o^ 
tot^  diSodg  rf  xiaftto.  v.  57  etc. 

«  Thas  I  traniUte  the  word»  t6  TCirrf^tw  r^ff,  evXoylag  and  6  ev  loyovfur^a<k 
that  these  phrasei  maj  not  be  taatological.  BvXoyHV  is  used  in  the  latter  sense, 
in  Mark  14:  22.  comp.  v.  23.  1  Cor.  11:  24.  Luke  22: 19,  where  evxaqun^  i« 
used  instead  ofivXoyehf,      Compare  Lake  9:  16.  John  6: 11.  Mark  8:  o. 

3  This  (communication)  is  also  the  meaning  of  tUHvm^la  in  Heb.  13:  IQ.  Seo 
Schleasner's  Lex.  in  toc.  No.  1. 
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of  tlie  blood  of  Christ  ?  [does  it  not  make  us  partakers  of  Christ's 
blood  ?] — the  bread^  which  we  brake  and  distribute  amongst  us,  is 
it  not  the  communication  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  [is  not  the  body  of 
Christ  thereby  given  us?"J  that  is,  "the  reception  of  the  bread  and 
wine  makes  us  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  Ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  of  Paul,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  words 
of  the  institution,  is  this :  "  This  wine  is  that  by  which  the  sign  of 
the  new  covenant  which  is  made  .by  my  blood,  is  communicated  ; 
or,  this  wine  is  that  by  which  my  blood  is  given  you," — and  "  this 
bread  is  that  which  communicates  to  you  my  body."  There  is  this 
difierence  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  all  other  feasts,  that  in 
the  former  there  is  not  only  visible  food,  but  also  nourishment  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  namely  the  body  of  the  Lord,  as  we  are  taught  in 
ch.  11:29. 

IX.  Subject  continued. — We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  by  ex- 
amples from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  figure  of  speech  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Paul  we  have  assumed  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
stitution, is  an  authorized  one  ;  namely,  '^  This  wine  is  my  blood," 
instead  of  "  this  wine  gives  you  my  blood" — "  This  bread  is  my 
body,"  instead  of  "  this  bread  gives  you  my  body."  A  trope  per- 
fectly similar  is  found  in  I  Pet.  3:  21,  avvtidijafoig  ayaOijg  inegoi- 
trjfia  (baptism  is)  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience  etc.  "  baptism 
gives  [procures  for]  us  confidence  to  address  ourselves  to  God." — 
Comp.  'S»  43.  111.  4.  The  second  example  which  we  adduce,  is  Rom. 
7:  13,  TO  out^  dyaOov  ifioi  ytyot^s  Oapaxog;  did  that  which  is  good 
become  death  unto  me  ?  "  was  therefore  the  law  which  is  good  (v. 
10,  12,)  productive  of  misfortune  to  me?"  or  "did  it  produce  mis- 
fortune to  me  ;"  The  third  is  1  Cor.  1 1 :  29,  xp7/tia  iavtw  ia&Ui 
nal  nivH  he  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  "  he  eateth 
and  drinketh  that  which  will  produce  punishment  unto  him."  The 
fourth  is  John  11:  25,  and  Col.  3:  4,  «</f2  t]  dpiataai^g  xal  ti  (»^ 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  *^  1  give  (am  the  author  of)  the 
resurrection  and  the  life."  The  fifth,  Rom.  10:  4,  Xg^^jrog  ttXos 
v6(äov  iati  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  "  Christ  makes  an  end  to 
the  law ;"  that  is,  he  has  put  a  lawful  end  to  the  applicability  of 
the  law  (by  which  perfect  obedience  was  indispensable  to  happiness) 
to  the  human  family.* 

X.  1  Cor.  11:  23,  iv  rtj  vvxtl  17  nagfSidoTO  in  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed.  Luke  22: 15— is. 

XI.  The  body  and  blood,  spoken  of  by  our  Lord,  were  those 

1  On  the  subject  of  the  usnge  by  which  the  noun  is  put  in  the  accusfttir« 
absolute  (as  in  Hebrew  when  rt<  precedes  the  noun)  see  Observr.  p.SS^,2S7. 
Pissert.  in  Epp.  ad  Corinth.  Noto'lG3. 

9  On  the  Design  of  the  Atonement,  p.  677. 
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which  were  shortly  to  be  broken  aod  shed.  This  is  evident  from 
the  expressions  ixxvißOfÄiPotf,  dtdofupov  {xXoifitvov,)  I  Cor.  11:  24. 
compare  uagdp  2  Cor.  13:  2. 

Paulus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  has  advanced 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  words  "  given  for  you,"  Luke  22:  19,  and 
"  broken  for  you,"  1  Cor.  11:  24,  were  not  spoken  by  Jesus,  but 
were  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  Christians,  and  signify  "  This,  fellow- 
communicants,  which  is  now  broken  for  you — given  for  your  use." 
This  conjecture  is  refuted  in  the  Allgem.  Litter.  Zeitung  for  1802, 
p.  410  etc.  As  Jesus  did,  according  to  all  three  of  the  Evangelists, 
say,  when  mentioning  his  blood :  which  was  shed  for  many  ;"  is  it 
not  probable  that  he  also  uttered  those  words  mentioned  by  Luke 
concerning  the  bread,  though  Matthew  and  Mark  have  not  men- 
tioned them  ?  They  indeed  seem  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the 
design  of  Jesus^  which  was,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  about  to  give  his  body  and  blood  a  sacrifice  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind." 

XII.  The  expression  "  flesh  [body]  and  blood  of  Christ"  aagi 
[to  aaifiä]  jcftf  x6  aTfta  Xgiotov,  is  used  in  this  passage,  as  in  John 
6:  53 — 56,  by  synecdoche,  to  express  Christ  himself;  for  those  ex- 
pressions are  interchanged  with  iyd  *'  I,"  in  v.  57,  35,  41,  48,  51. 
They  signify  that  Christ  is  a  real  man,  and  laid  down  bis  life  for 
men.'  v.  62,  53,  42,  51.  In  other  instances  also,  the  entire  man 
Christ  is  expressed  by  the  phrases  "  Flesh,"  or  "  body,"  "  blood," 
''flesh  and  blood"  [<»r()|,  amfia,^  tiTfta,  adg^  xalaTfia^^]  John  1:  14, 
he,  the  Word  or  Logos,  became  flesh,  i.  e.  became  man.  More- 
over, the  body  of  Jesus  is  not  severed  from  the  rest  of  himself ;  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  given  us  in  a  separated  state.  But  the  man 
Jesus  himself  who  died  for  us,  is  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  in  that  manner  in  which  he  now  exists,  that  is,  in  a 
glorified  state.^  Hence  Paul  uses  the  phrases  "  body"  and  "  body 
and  blood"  of  Cllrist  as  synonymous,  in  I  Cor.  11:  27,  29;  for 
both,  by  synecdoche,  signify  the  man  Jesus  himself,  who  is  the 
Lord  (15:  47.)  And  the  object  of  his  being  thus  designated  by  his 
body  and  blood,  is  to  remind  us,  that  it  is  the  same  Jesus  who  once 
died  for  us,  though  now  he  is  Lord  over  all,  and  of  whom  it  may 

1  See  the  work  on  the  Deiifirn  of  tlie  Gospel  of  John,  p.  103  etc. 

9  Gataker  de  novi  in*tr.  sljlo^c.  X.  p.  103—105,  and  Schleuaner'a  Lex.  art. 
wtfiui  no.  5. 

3  See  Kypke  on  Matt.  27:  4.  Tom.  I.  obas.  SS.  p.  135,  and  Schleoancr'a  Lex. 
voc.  aijfui  no.  6.  Tom.  I.  p.  59. 

*«4  Libr.  Symbol,  p.  158,  **  Lo<jiiimur  de  praesentiA  vivi  Chriati."  Seiler'a 
Theol.  Dogtn.  polem.  p.  644,639. 
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therefore  with  truth  be  said,  that  he  gave  his  body  a  sacrifice,  and 
shed'  his  blood.^ 

XIII.  Christ  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  roan,  from  whom 
nothing  could  be  expected  which  transcends  the  powers  of  human 
nature.  John  6:  42.  We  must  remember  that  the  person  who 
makes  these  promises,  is  in  the  most  perfect  union  with  the  divine 
nature,  which  existed  long  before  the  time  of  the  incarnation  (t. 
62,)  and  is  therefore  possessed  of  advantages  and  perfections  of 
such  a  nature  as  cannot  be  measured  by  the  contracted  standard  of 
human  power.^  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  present  state  of 
Jesus,  in  which  he  has  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  divine  greatness 
and  power.  That  divine  Logos,  or  Word,  who  is  omnipresent,  who 
became  man  (John  I:  14,)  and  whose  human  nature  puts  him  into 
a  peculiar  union  with  us  (Eph.  5:  29 — 32,)  is  present  at  the  eu- 
charist,  and  exerts  his  influence  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.' 
But  although  it  is  impossible  for  the  finite  mind  of  roan  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  of  thex>mni presence  of  God,  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  mode  of  his  presence  in  the  eucharist ;  we  never- 
theless believe  the  doctrine  on  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  (John  6:  68.)  I  do  indeed  willingly  admit,  that  the 
6th  chapter  of  John  does  not  treat  of  the  Lord's  supper;  but  we 
may  at  least  learn  from  that  chapter,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  union  with  the  Deity,  Jesus  is  the  food  of  the  soul  to  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him  (see  v.  35  48—1 1.  53—56,  58  ;)  that 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  union  (v.  56,)  he  becomes  ours, 
becomes  as  it  were  our  meat  and  drink,  and  promotes  our  spiritual 
life  and  welfare,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  union  with  Christ,  we 
may  expect  that  our  bodies  will  after  death  enter  on  a  new  and 
blessed  existence.^  He  who  puts  his  trust  in  Christ,  derives  nourish- 
ment from  him,  but  this  nourishment  does  not  consist  merely  in 
fiiith,  or  reliance  on  him,  as  Calvin  himself  declared.^  Just  as  is 
the  case  of  bodily  eating,  the  nourishment  derived  from  the  food 
does  not  result  merely  from  the  act  of  eating,  but  also  depends  on 
the  presence  and  quality  of  the  substance  eaten ;  thus  also  the 
nourishment  received  in  the  Holy  supper  by  the  worthy  coromuni- 

•  <<  Flesh  and  blood"  signify  a  morUl  body.  Heb.  2:  14.  1  Cor.  15:  50.  53,  42. 
This  signification  of  the  words  aJi^  iece2  alfia  is  admitted  in  Eichhornes  Biblioih. 
Vol.  6,  p.  759>-772 ;  in  which  DisserUtion,  however,  the  words  of  the  institation 
themseWes  are  explained  in  a  very  different  way. 

5  On  the  Design  of  John's  Gkispel,  p.  194.  and  Calvin's  Institutiones  Christ, 
rel.  L.  IV.  c.  17.  §  7—10. 

3  See  Libr.  symbol,  p.  75.3.  Seller  sup.  cit.  p.  641.  Startorii  Compend.  Theoi. 
Dogm.  §  65J .  Reinhard,  p.  599. 

4  John  6: 54.  Rom.  8:  10.  1  Cor.  6: 13—17. 15: 47—49.  §  05. 

6  Institut.  Christ.  relig.Lib.  IV.  c.  18.  §  5. 
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canty  does  Dot  depend  merely  on  the  act  of  believing«  but  also  on 
the  presence  and  influence  of  Christ,  with  whom  we  become  united 
through  the  bstrumentality  of  faith,  and  who  thereby  becomes  ours 
{v,  56.)  Faith  is  merely  the  instrument  by  which  this  union  of  the 
believer  with  Christ  is  efficted,  Eph.  3:  17,  that  Christ  may  dwell 
in  your  hearts  by  faith.  Nor  does  this  spiritual  food  consist  merely 
in  the  recollection  of  that  favour  which  Christ  has  long  since  shown 
us  by  his  death.  For,  although  the  glorified  state  of  Jesus  could 
have  bad  no  beneficial  influence  on  us,  and  could  not  have  tended 
to  nourish  our  souls,  i.  e.  to  promote  our  spiritual  welfare,  if  he  who 
bad  come  from  heaven,  and  who,  after  he  had  assumed  human  na- 
ture, returned  to  heaven  as  man  (v.  62,)  had  not  previously  laid 
down  his  life ;  still  his  death  is  not  the  only  blessing  which  he  in- 
tended to  bestow  on  us.  But  the  exalted^  Redeemer,  desires  to 
bestow  on  us  a  new  and  permanent  blessing  by  taking  us  into  an 
intimate  union'  with  himself,  and  by  being  present  with  us?  (Eph. 
5:  32)  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  and  thus  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  us,  and  by  this  union,  qualifying  us  for  the  benefits 
of  his  death.^  Had  the  idea  which  Jesus  intended  to  convey  in 
John  6,  been  merely  this,  that  those  are  blessed  (fwiyV  «';feiy  v.  53, 
58)  who  accept  the  blessings  which  he  purchased  by  his  death  and 
make  a  proper  improvement  of  them;  he  might  have  taught  them 
this^  without  giving  such  decided  offence,  as  it  is  evident  he  did, 
from  the  fact,  that  many  of  bis  disciples,  in  consequence  of  it,  even 
abandoned  his  cause  and  left  him  v.  52,  60,  iativ  anXtjgog  ovjog 
loyog  this  is  a  hard  saying.  Moreover,  had  he  meant  no  more  than 
this,  he  would  certainly  have  rectified  their  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning  by  an  explanation.  But  we  find  on  the  other  hand,  that 
be  always  repeats  the  very  same  words  (v.  53 — 58,)  and  every 
thing  which  he  says  by  way  of  explanation,  goes  to  confirm  the 
proposition,  that  he  who  is  truly  man,  who  was  sent  into  this  world, 
and  who  would  suffer  death  for  all  its  inhabitants  (v.  51,)  actually 
was  the  food  of  the  souls  of  all  those  (or  according  to  another  read- 
ing, the  actual  food,  aXfj{^cig  or  aXti&i^i  ßgäoiQ  i;  aagl  fioy  lat&  v. 
55.)  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  salvation  procured  by  his  death ; 
or  that  they  must  be  received  into  a  peculiar  union  with  him  (v. 

1  John  6:  62.  Matt.  26:  18.  Eph.  5:  23.  1: 22. 

S  John  6: 56,  He  that  catelh  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  remaineth  in 
me  and  I  in  him.  Eph.  5:  30—33.  1  Cor.  6: 15,  yoor  bodioa  are  the  membera  of 
Christ.  V.  17,  he  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit. 

3  Matt.  28:  20, 1  am  with  you.  Eph. 5:  29,  the  Lord  nourisheth  and  cherisheth 
the  church. 

4  Phil.  3:  8.  Rom.  8: 1,9.  Calvin's  Instit.  sup.  cit.  §  11.  p.  491. 

5  Nay,  this  he  actually  did  teach  without  giving  ao  much  offence.  John  10: 
11—18.  comp.  6: 60—66. 
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56,)  and  that  on  this  union,  and  the  union  of  himself  (the  man  Je- 
sus) with  God,  depended  their  spiritual  life  and  salvation.  It  was 
necessary  fer  Christ  to  be  a  man,  oagi,  and  a  man  most  closely 
united  to  God  (v.  63,)  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  die  for 
the  human  family  (tov  xoofAOv  v.  51.  ^  82.)  But  in  order  that 
each  individual  may  actually  enjoy  the  salvation  purchased  by  h'ls 
death,  it  is  necessary  that  Jesus  who  died  for  us,  and  who  now  lives 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  union  with  God  (v.  63,  57,)  should  be 
united  with  us  (v.  50,  53 — 58,)  and  exert  his  divine  power  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right  to  bestow  salvation  (^  87  ;)  in  order  to  effect 
and  consummate  the  salvation  of  those  sinners  who  put  their  trust 
in  hini  (v.  47.)  The  agency  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  his  peo- 
ple, will  not  indeed  be  visible  in  its  highest  degree  (^  65)  until  the 
end  of  the  world  («j;i;arij  vf^tgtf  v.  54.)  But  he  is  now  also  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his  people,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  situation  (v.  56.)  Now,  if  the  man  Jesus,  who  is  the  Son 
of  God  is  in  general  present  with  bis  people  and  exerts  his  agency 
for  their  good  ;  if  true  Christians  are  united  to  him  and  through 
him^  to  tlie  Father^  and  Holy  Spirit  f  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  he  will,  according  to  his  promise,  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper  also,  and  exert  his  salutary  influence 
on  those  who  partake  of  that  ordinance  with  upright  intentions.^ — 
But  the  Holy  Supper  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  in  it  the  presence  of  Christ  is  displayed  by  a  visible  pledge, 
with  which  pledge  he  has  placed  his  presence  in  such  intimate  con- 
nexion, that  we  may  believe  its  truth,  as  assuredly  as  we  believe 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  that  bread  and  wine  are  before  us. — 
And  the  confidence  of  the  believer  in  the  general  presence  and 
protection  of  Jesus  must  certainly  be  confirmed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  idea,  that  on  this  particular  occasion  he  is  present  at  a  specific 
time  and  at  a  particular  place,  and  evinces  his  presence  and  agency 
by  a  visible  pledge  and  symbol.* 

XIV.  The  guilt  of  irreverent  communicants  is  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  presence  of  Jesus.  1  Cor.  1 1:  27 — 29*  It  could 
not  be  said  of  the  unworthy  communicants,  that  they  are  "  guilty 

.     1  John  17:  23.  14;  !).  16:  13—15.  Gal.  4:  C.  §  44,  45. 

9  John  14:  23,  I  and  my  Father  will  make  our  abode  with  him.  In  the  Dis- 
sert, de  efficientia  tpir.  sanctt  in  mentibus  nostris,  it  is  proved  from  the  context 
T.  16 — 22  that  these  words  refer  to  a  union  between  the  believer  and  Christ  and 
the  Father  in  this  life. 

3  Rom.  8:  9  etc.  the  phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you"  is  sjnonj- 
mous  with  "  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,*'  and  with  the  phrase  "  Cfhrist  is  in  yon." 

4  Comp.  Seiler,  p.  650.  Sartorioas,  §  557.  p.  441. 

6  See  Crasius'  Plan  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  p.  160, 171—173.  Goetz  on  Matt. 
96: 26,  in  his  Commentary,  p.  493. 
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of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord/'  tpoxoi  tov  fwfiarog  %al  r^^ 
€Ufi€nog  TOV  xvglov,^  if  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  pres- 
ent ;  if,  in  addition  to  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  received  in  an 
irreverent  manner,  the  Lord  himself  were  not  present,  and  willing 
to  form  or  cherish  a  most  salutary  union  with  the  guests. 

XV.  The  presence  of  Jesus  at  the  Holy  Supper,  has  the  hap* 
piest  influence  on  the  worthy  communicants.  John  6:  53»  56 — 58. 
48^-61,  35,  63.  Comp.  111.  13. 


Appendix  on  thk  Mode  of  the  Satioitr's  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  bt  the  Translator.^ 

The  mode  of  the  Savioui^e  presence  in  the  EucharUU 

Although  this  ordinance  was  designed  as  a  memorial  of  the  dy- 
ing love  of  the  Redeemer,  it  has  unhappily  been  the  occasion  of 
much  controversy  in  the  christian  church.  The  strongly  figurative 
language  of  the  Saviour,  together  with  the  careful  repetition  of  the 
precise  words  by  tbe  apostle  Paul  and  the  explanation  annexed  by 
him,  was  variously  interpreted  even  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
christian  history,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious  influence  ascribed  to 
this  ordinance.  In  the  middle  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
views  of  the  grossest  kind  obtained  currency ;  until,  in  the  year 
1215,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  formally  adopted  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  a  Lateran  Council, 
under  pope  Innocent  III. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  outward  emblems,  though  they 
retain  their  external  form,  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine  ;  but  "  the 
amse^eratum  of  the  bread  and  wine  produces  a  change  of  the  whoh 
substance  of  the  bread,  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  etnd  of  the  whoh  substance  ofs  the  wine,  into  the  substance 
of  his  bloodJ*^  Tbb  monstrous  error,  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
rejected  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  a)  It  is  contradicted  by  tbe 
clear  and  indisputable  testimony  of  our  senses,  which  demonstrate 
to  us  that  no  change  has  occured  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 

^  *'JBvmia  mngt  be  rapplied,  m  in  Jamei  3:  10.  Comp.  Diss,  in  Epist.  Jacobi, 
Note  64. 

9  See  the  Translator's  Elements  of  Popular  Theology,  pp.  245—255. 2d  edit. 

3  Sancta  hao  Svnodus  declarat,  per  oonseeralionen  pania  et  Tini^conversio- 

nem  fieri  totins  snbetantie  panis,  in  substaliam  corporis.  Christi,  Domini  neetri, 

ei  totins  substantia  in  vini  substantiam  sanguinis  ejns-*que  oonversio  oonven- 

lenteK  »tproprie  TrmismkHtuUuUo  9Mi  appelUta.  Connil  Trident.  Sees.  13.  cap.  4. 

69 
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bread  and  wine«  Wa  have  this  testiinony  not  of  one  sense  only, 
but  of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  :  nor  of  the  senses  of  one  in- 
dividual only  ;  but  of  all  men  of  every  generation  and  country. 
But  no  testiinony  is  so  strong  as  that  of  the  senses ;  because  on  it 
resu  even  our  belief  of  the  scriptures.^  b)  This  doctrine  contradicts 
the  universal  observation  of  mankind,  that  all  bodies  (material  sub- 
stances) must  occupy  definite  portions  of  space^  and  cannot  be  at 
more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time :  for  according  to  this  tenet» 
every  portion  of  consecrated  bread  is  really  the  whole  material  body 
of  the  Saviour ;  hence  the  whole  body  is  locally  present  in  many 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  which  b  absurd,  c)  The  apostle 
still  calls  the  symbols  bread  and  wine  after  their  consecration,  which 
he  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  been  transmuted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviour.^  d)  Because  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  decomposition  and  corruptioo, 
as  if  they  were  not  consecrated.^  e*^  Because  it  is  a  comparatively 
recent  doctrine,  unknown  In  the  christian  church  in  general»  until 
about  a  thousand  years  after  this  sacrament  was  instituted. 

But  whilst  the  Reformers  agreed  in  rejecting  this  papal  error,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  could  neither  harmonize  among 
themselves  what  should  be  substituted  in  its  $tead,.nor  consent  to 
walk  together  in  love,  when  they  could  not  entirely  accord  in  opin- 
ion. It  was  on  the  subject  of  this  doctrine»  that  the  first  important 
diversity  existed  among  them  ;  a  diversity  subsequently  increased 
by  the  peculiar  views  of  Calvin  relative  to  the  divine  decrees. — 
Alas  !  that  men,  distinguished  so  highly  for  intellect»  and  chosen  of 
God  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work»  should  betray  such  a  glaring 
want  of  liberality  toward  each  other ;  that  having  gloriously  coope- 
rated in  vanquishing  the  papal  beast,  they  should  turn  their  weapons 
against  each  other»  for  a  point  not  decided  in  scripture»  and  tliere- 
fore  of  minor  importance  !  Yet»  when  we  recollect  that  this  inflex- 
ible, uncompromising  spirit  was  an  essential  qualification  for  the 
successful  conflict  against  the  papal  bierarcb;^»  tor  which  they  were 
designed  by  Providence,  we  shall  feel  constrained  to  regard  it  rather 
as  an  unavoidable  evil  of  the  age  than  a  blembh  in  the  chajracter  of 
the  blessed  reformers. 

1  1  John  1:  3.  Thtt  which  we  hive  seen  and  hsardf  declare  we  unto  yon.— 
John  3: 11.  Luke  24:  29;  Behofd  my  handi  and  my  feet ;  äanäU  me  and  su  that 
it  is  I. 

a  1  Cor.  16:16.  11:26. 

S  The  following  lines  of  Cicero,  are  so  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  (raniob- 
etantiation,  that  if  they  had  been  written  for  the  parpoae,  they  could  not  have 
l>e«D  made  more  appropriate.  **  Dam  fruges  Cererem,  vinum  Liberum  dioirouf, 
geneie  no«  qaidero  eermonia  ntiaur  utitato,  sed  eoquen  tam  amentem  eaM  polai» 
qui  illud  quo  veaoatur  Deum  oredat  ease  ?"  Nor  would  the  charge  be  entirely 
wappUoabl«  to  the  language  Meadoaaily  uaed  by  aome  Mrly  LoCharta  divinaa. 
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Tbe  views  adopted  by  the  diflbrent  reformers  and  principal  di- 
Tioes  of  the  Protestant  churches,  though  numerous  and  diversified  in 
their  modes  of  explanation,  may  be  r^uced  genericalljr  to  four. 

Tbe  first  was  that  adopted^bj  Luther  and  the  major  part  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  and  earlier  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  as  also  by  the  Moravian  church  until 
the  present  day.  The  advocates  of  this  opmion  premised  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

a)  that  agreeably  to  tbe  declarations  of  the  apostle  Paul,i  all  hu- 
man bodies  will  experience  a  very  great  chaoge  at  death,  and  prior 
to  the  resun«ction  in  their  glorified  form.  The  extent  of  this  change 
they  regarded  as  such,  that  although  enough  of  the  old  body  would 
remain  to  serve  as  tbe  basis  of  its  identity  (its  substance,  or  essence ;) 
its  properties  would  be  entirely  changed,  and  it  would  no  longer  be 
subject  to  tbe  laws  and  limitations  which  now  regulate  matter.  In 
this  sense  they  understood  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  the 
glorified  body  shall  be  incorruptible  and  immortal,  yea,  so  highly 
refined  and  elevated  in  its  properties  that  it  may  be  said  to  partake 
of  the  properties  of  a  spirit,  may  justly  be  called  "  a  spiritual 
body."  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  body  of  the  Saviour  has 
also  experienced  the  change  described  by  Paul :  and  it  is  therefore, 
00  longer  subject  to  those  laws,  nor  possessed  of  those  properties 
(visibility,  tangibility,  etc.)  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  present  world. 

b)  It  was,  moreover,  believed,  that  in  consequence  of  its  union 
with  the  divine  nature,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  had  been  en- 
dowed with  properties  still  higher  than  those  which  the  glorified 
bodies  of  the  saints  will  possess :  and  that  it  was  therefore  even  lest 
restricted  by  those  laws  which  now  regulate  the  matter  known  to  us. 

With  these  premises,  their  view  of  this  subject  may  be  advanta- 
geously stated  thus : 

L  The  bread  and  wine  remain  in  all  reepedi  unchanged;  but 
the  invisible^  glorified  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  also  actwäly 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist^  and  exert  an  influence 
on  all  those  who  receive  the  bread  and  wine  ;  not  indeed  present  in 
that  form  nor  with  those  properties  which  belonged  to  the  Saviour^s 
body  on  earth,  such  as  visibility,  tangibility,  etc.  for  these  it  no 
longer  possesses,  but  present  with  the  new  and  elevated  properties 
which  now  belong  to  %ts  glorified  state. 

There  seems  to  have  neen  a  peculiar  fondness  among  the  advo- 
cates of  this  view,  to  use  the  figurative  language  of  the  Saviour  and 

1  1  Cor.  15:  40.  There  are  aUo  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial,  bat  tbe 
fflorj  of  the  celestial  is  one  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another.  ▼.  44.  There 
u  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  gpirltual  body.  ▼.  53.  53.  Tbe  dead  shall  be  rai- 
sed iiteorruptihU^  and  we  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  cormpiiblo  mast  pat  on  in- 
eomtptiim,  and  this  mortal  must  |Mit  on  immarUMhf. 
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speak  of  eattng  bis  body  and  drinkiog  his  biood  ;  bat  they  denied 
that  they  understood  these  terms  literally,  and  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  carnal,  material  reception.  Their  idea  seems  to  have  generally 
been,  that  we  thereby  come  into  communion  with,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  glorified  Saviour. 

Speaking  of  this  view  the  celebrated  Lutheran  divine  Dr.  Mo- 
sfaeim  says  -}  ^^  What  the  nature  of  thb  presence  is,  we  know  not.— 
The  thing  itself  we  know ;  but  the  mode  of  its  truth  is  a  mystery 
which  we  cannot  comprehend.  We  deny  that  Christ  is  present 
and  received  in  a  physical  or  material  manner.  But  should  any  one 
ask,  How  is  he  present  ?  our  answer  is,  We  know  not.  We  com- 
monly call  his  presence  in  this  holy  ordinance,  a  *  sacramental 
presence.'  This  might  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  define  the  mode 
of  bis  presence  ;  but  by  this  word  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  mode.  It  has  been  said,  we  receive  Jesus 
in,  under,  or  unth  the  bread  (in,  cum,  sub  pane.)  These  three 
words  might  signify  three  modes  ;  but  they  are  designed  to  indicate, 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  determine  any  thing  about  the  mode  of 
Christ's  presence.  Those  therefore  err,  who  say,  that  we  believe 
in  impanaiion,  or  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Nor  are 
those  more  correct  who  charge  us  with  believing  subpanation,  that 
is,  that  Christ  is  tinder  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  And  equally 
groundless  is  the  charge  of  cons^jAsiantiation,  or  the  belief  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  changed  into  one  substance  with  the 
bread  and  wine. 

To  all  the  objections,  derived  from  the  testimony  of  our  senses, 
the  advocates  of  this  view  reply,  that  they  are  based  on  the  proper- 
ties which  belong  to  human  bodies  in  this  life,  and  therefore  are  not 
applicable  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  which  does  not  possess 
these  properties. 

To  the  objection  that  this  system  is  exposed  to  the  same  difficul- 
ties as  transubstantiation,  it  is  responded  that  the  cases  are  di&rent. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  error,  which  the  reformers  rejected,  an  ex- 
emption from  the  common  laws  and  properties  of  matter,  is  attribu- 
ted to  bread  and  wine,  material  substances  confessedly  belonging  to 
this  world,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter ;  but  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  ascribes  such  exemption  to  a  substance  belonging  to  anoth- 
er world,  concerning  which  all  admit  and  the  scriptures  expressly 
declare,  that  it  does  differ  very  much  from  ordinary  matter. 

II.  The  second  view  of  this  doctrine  is  that,  which  was  early 
entertained  by  some  Lutheran  divines,  and,  in  the  last  century  be- 
came generally  current. 

That  the  bread  and  vnne  remain  in  all  respects  unchanged;  thai  the 

1  Eleruenta  Theol.  Dogm.  Vol.  11.  p.  338, 339^ 
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receptk»  i$  also  the  conditioo  of  a  $puiat  ipiritual  blessing  from 
xhe  divine  Saviour»  beyood  thai  of  the  other  ineans  ;  a)  Not  only 
because  religious  exercises  of  various  kinds  are  usually  combined  on 
sacramental  occasions,  and  continued  longer  than  at  other  times  ; 
but  b)  also  because  of  the  peouUarly  impressive  manner  in  which 
the  solemn  truths  conveyed  by  it  are  presented  to  the  mind  ;  and 
c)  in  consequence  of  the  Saviour's  promise  of  a  ptcuKar  spiriiuul 
blessing  on  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance,  which  is  invariably 
conferred  on  all  worthy  communicants»  The  promise  of  thb  bles- 
sing they  regard  as  contained  in  the  strongly  figurative  language  of 
the  Saviour,  by  which  he  represents  himself  as  the  spiritual  food  of 
the  soul,  and  also  in  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  the  cup  and  bread 
are  the  communbn,  or  communication,  bestowment,  or  impartation, 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  of  the  blessings  purchased 
by  his  atoning  death. 

IV,  The  fourth  opinion  t»,  that  there  is  no  presence  of  the  hu^ 
man  nature  of  the  Saviour  of  any  kind  in  the  holy  supper;  nor  any 
peculiar  spiritual  influence  connected  vnth  this  ordinance  other  than 
that  accompanying  the  truths  which  it  symbolically  represents. 

This  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  d'istinguished  reformer  Zu- 
inglius,  and  is  generally  received  by  his  followers  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  at  present  also  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches^  which  gradually  abandoned  the  views  of  Calvin  on  this 
subject. 

There  are  but  two  points  of  doctrinal  diversity,  worthy  of  note 
between  the  second  and  third  views  above  detailed,  a)  The  former 
maintains  that  the  influence  exerted  on  communicants  is  a  super- 
natural and  mysterious  one,  whilst  the  latter  ascribes  to  the  eucharist 
itself,  no  other  effect,  than  the  moral  influence  of  the  truths  which 
it  symbolically  represents.  And  b)  the  former  considers  the  special 
iDfluence  of  this  ordinance  as  exerted  by  the  glorified  human  nature 
of  the  Saviour,  whikt  the  latter  regards  the  special  blessing,  atten- 
dant on  the  worthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a  gracious 
influence  emanating  from  the  divine  being. 

In  regard  to  practical  utility,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
difference  between  them.  If,  as  is  contended,  the  influence  emana- 
ting from  the  Saviour,  Is  nothing  material ;  what  can  it  be  but  a 
special  ^ritual  blessing  on  the  soul  of  the  communicant  ?  And  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether,  what  is  termed  an  "  influential"  pres- 
ence, can  in  propriety  of  language  be  termed  any  presence  at  all. 

In  point  ot  exegetical  evidence,  it  has  been  argued  with  no  small 
degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  opinion  of  a  real,  that  is,  an  actual 
presence,  either  substantial  as  held  by  Luther,  or  influential  as 
maintained  by  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  other  views. 
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After  a  protracted  and  unprofitable  struggle,  the  Lutheraa  church 
has  long  since  settled  down  in  the  happy  conviction,  that  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  subjects  not  clearly  determined  by  the  inspired  volume, 
her  sons  shall  be  left  to  fi^llow  the  dtclates  of  their  own  consience, 
having  none  to  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid.  In  the  Luther- 
an church  in  this  country,  each  of  the  above  views  has  some  advo- 
cates, though  the  great  body  of  our  divines,  if  we .  mistake  not, 
embraces  either  the  second  or  third. 
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THE  INFLUENCES  OF  GRACE- 


SECTION   CXV. 


Of  the  true  nature  of  these  influences. 

Tbe  same  Redeemer  who  is  present  at  the  Holy  Supper,  and 
exerts  a  sdutary  influence  on  those  who  partake  of  that  ordinance 
with  sincere  and  christian  views,  also  exerts  a  general,  comforting 
and  supporting  influence  on  those  who  make  a  proper  use  of  his 
doctrines.(l)  Some  of  the  passages,(2)  which  refer  to  this  subject, 
might,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  others  of  a  more  explicit  nature,  be 
considered  as  alluding  to  tbe  influence  of  the  doctrines  themselves, 
and  be  supposed  to  term  the  influence  of  the  doctrines,  '^a  divine 
influence,"  because  God  is  the  Author  of  the  doctrines.  But  there 
are  also  numerous  other  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  divine 
influence  is  clearly  distinguished(3)  from  the  doctrines  and  their  in- 
fluence. Some  of  these  passages  are,  moreover,  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  refer  to  any  outward  agency 
of  God,  such  as  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  external  circum- 
stances of  our  situation,(4)  which  might  predispose  our  hearts  to 
receive  the  Word  of  God,(5)  and  to  abide  and  grow  in  the  love  of 
tbe  truth.  V  But  they  must(6)  necessarily  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
an  internal  influence  of  God  on  the  mind  of  man,(7)  to  an  influence 
which  we  can  neither  explain  nor  comprehend  ;(8)  but  which  we 
must  believe  exclusively (9)  on  the  authority  of  the  Oracles  of  truth. 

Illustrations. 

I.  The  general  comforting  and  supporting  influence  of  the  Re- 
deemer,— 2~Thess.  3:  16, 17,  now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  God  even  our  Father,  comfort  your  hearts  and  stablisb  you  in 
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every  good  word  and  work.  In  this  pas8ao;e  the  influences  of  grace 
are  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  Father  (compare  Eph.  1: 
17.  3:  14  etc  ;)  but  in  other  passages  they  are  very  frequently  at- 
tributed to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ^  45.  In  Rom.  8:  9.  Gal.  4:  6.  Tit.  3:  6,  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  true  Christians  is  represented  as  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  as  the  gift  of  God,  the  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  in  Eph.  4:  16,  and  Col.  2:  19,  growth  in  holi- 
ness is  represented  as  an  effect  of  the  agency  of  Christ,'  for  in  both 
these  passages,  ix  (i§  ov)  from  signifies  the  efficient  cause. 

II.  The  passages  which  might  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
efiects  of  tiie  doctrines,  are  such  as  the  following.  Psalm  51:  10 
create  in  me  a  clean  heart  etc.  Ezek.  36:  26,  27.  1  Pet.  5:  10. 
John  17:  17,  sanctify  them  through  thy  truth.  James  1:  18,  anfxih 
fjosv  rifAug  koyto  ciXrjd^iiug  "  He  hath  made  us  new  and  excellent 
creatures  through  the  true  doctrines  (of  the  Gospel."^) 

III.  The  scriptures  clearly  distinguish  between  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines,  and  the  direct  or  immediate  influence  of  God.  1  Cor. 
3:6,7,1  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  in- 
crease etc.  Here  the  divine  influence  [6  Oeog  av^avo)v  God  gave 
the  increase]  is  distinguished  from  the  labours  of  the  preachers 
[•"  planting"  and  "  watering  ;"]  and,  consequently,  from  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  and  the  influence  of  God  on  the  preaching.' 
Phil.  2:  12^  13,  ''  Labour  at  the  salvation  of  others  with  modesty 
and  respect  for  them,  <f6ß^  xix&  rgofAta , — for  their  salvation  is  not 
the  fruit  of  jour  labour  alone ;  but  God  must  also  exert  an  influence 
on  them  before  they  are  willing  and  able  to  obey  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  it  is  God  that  workelh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
[accomplish."*]  In  2  Thess.  2:  15 — 17,  the  agency  of  God  and 
Christ  is  distingu'ished  from  the  influence  of  the  apostolical  doctrines 
(v.  16,  17.)  Eph.  3:  16,  that  he  (the  Father)  would  grant  unto 
you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  [powerfully  strengthened]  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man. 
Even  if  this  passage  did  not  attribute  the  strengthening  of  the  heart 
to  the  Spirit,  in  an  immediate  manner ;  if  it  described  this  efiect 
merely  as  a  mediate  one,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  word ; 
still  it  would  clearly  inculcate  an  influence  distinct  from  the  word  ; 
for  it  contains  a  prayer  to  God,  that  be  might  cooperate  with  the 
word  (which  was  previously  known,)  and  render  it  efiectual  in  con- 
firming the  heart.     But  a  comparison  of  the  20th  verse  with  ch.  1: 

1  See  §  10.  111.  13.  and  Disiert.  I.  in  l^pist.  ad  Coloss. 
9  Dissert  in  EpisL  Jacob! ,  Not«  26. 
3  Dissertation  on  gracious  influences,  Tübingen,  1799. 
^  See  Dissert,  de  Spiritus  sancti  eflEicientid|  Note  52. 
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19y  renders  it  probable  that  the  words  "  strengtbeoed  with  might," 
ivp4itinx^ata$vi^^pa^T^erio  some  internal  influence  of  God,  which 
interaal  influence  produced  faith  in  the  Christians  of  those  days  (1: 
19,)  and  is  still  operative  in  the  hearts  of  believers  (3:  20,)  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Rorh.  8:  9,  11,  14,  16.  5:  5.  The  following  texts 
also  refer  to  this  doctrine.  1  Pet.  1:  5,  who  are  kept  by  the  pow- 
er of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation.  2  Thess.  1:11,  wherefore 
also  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God  would— fulfil  all  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faitli  with  power. 
Acts  16:  14,  whose  (Lydia's)  heart  the  Lord  opened,  to  attend  to 
the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul. 

IV.  It  has  been  proved,  in  4>  96,  that  Christ  superintends  and 
governs  the  external  circumstances  of  men,  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
cafeulated  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare. 

V.  Subject  continued. — Ps.  119:  71,  "  Afflictions  produce  ti>e 
salutary  efiect  of  making  me  learn  thy  statutes."  Hosea  2: 8 — 16. 
5:  15.  Philem.  15.  comp.  v.  10.  <J»  69. 

VI.  That  there  is  an  immediate  divine  influence  on  the  human 
mind,  is  taught  in  the  following  passages: — a)  1  Thess.  2:  13, 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  God,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  re- 
ceived it,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  (as  it  in  truth  is)  as  the  word 
of  God,  who  also  worketli  efiectually  in  you  that  believe.  The 
pronoun  who,  6V  cannot,  in  tl)is  case,  refer  to  "  the  Word,"  loyog^ 
but  must  belong  to  the  word  '*  Ged,"  ^tov,  immediately  preceding 
it.  For,  the  stress  of  the  passas^e  must  rest  on  the  word  *•  God," 
because  the  design  of  the  apostle  is,  to  confirm  the  truth,  that  the 
doctrines  which  the  Thessalonians  had  heard  from  him,  were  not  of 
human  but  of  divine  origin.  Again,  the  force  of  the  word  ^'  also," 
xal  IS  this :  "  even  he  who  wrought  in  the  teacher — so  that  his  in- 
structions, though  given  by  a  man,  were  actually  derived  from  God 
— he  also  worketh  in  those  hearers  who  believe  these  doctrines." 
— ^b)  Rom.  15:  13,  now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  words  would  be  superfluous  if  they 
meant  nothing  more  than  this,  "  that  the  Romans  might  be  filled 
with  confidence  (ikildi  v.  12)  through  the  doctrines  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  Holy  Ghost."  For  this  idea  is  already  conuined  in 
the  preceding  words,  "  that  God  might  promote  joy  and  unity 
among  you,  through  faith  in  his  saving  doctrines  (Ji^  rcji  ntaifwiv.'^) 
The  concluding  clause  of  the  verse  appears,  therefore,  rather  to  be 
an  explanation  how  and  how  far  God  is  the  "  God  of  hope"  {^tog 
iknldog)  or  of  a  confident  trust  in  him ;  or  how  he  fills  the  hearts  of 
the  Romans  with  joyful  confidence  through  faith ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  by  the  christian  doctrines  entitled  to  equal 
confidence  (v.  8 — 12,)  how  he  fills  them  with  unity  of  sentiment. 
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It  teaches  us  that  be  bttDself  produces  faith  id  the  divine  doctrines, 
and  the  joyful  confidence  {x^g^iv,  iXmda)  resulting  from  it,  througb 
the  Holy  Spirit.— c)  1  Pet.  1:22,  having  purified  yonr  sonb  in 
obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit.  "  Spirit,**  ni^Jftcf,  cannot 
here  signify  the  Gospel,  for  this  is  meant  by  "  the  truth,"  aXfi^ua; 
nor  can  it  mean  the  proper  use  of  the  Gospel,  for  this  is  expressed 
by  "  obepring  the  truth  ;"  it  must  therefore  necessarily  signify  the 
Holy  Spirit.' — d)  Jude  v.  20,  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most 
boly  faith,  praying  in  («V)  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  passage  also, 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  holy  doctrines  and  personal 
exQrtion,  and  prayer  recommended  to  us  for  the  very  reason,  that 
the  divine  assistance  is  necessary,  in  oi-der  to  render  the  use  of  the 
doctrines  effectual  in  edifying  and  confirming  us.  The  word  "  in," 
ip,  in  this  passage  signifies  through  or  by  (the  aid  of,)  as  it  also  does 
in  1  Cor.  9:  I.  compare  3:  5—9. 

VIL    Nature  of  this  immediate  ditine  influence. — Eph.  3:  20- 
comp.  v.  16  etc.    Rom.  8:  9,  II,  16,  26,  the  Spirit  of  God  (the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead — the  Spirit  of  Christ) 
dwelleth  in  you.     This  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  the  children  of  Grod. — Likewise  also  the  Spirit  belpetb  our 
infirmities — ^The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercessions  for  us  with  unut- 
terable groanings.     On  these  texts  the  reader  may  consult  the 
.Dissertation  on  the  Influences  of  Grace,  ^  5,  where  it  is  prov^ 
that  these  passages  distinguish  between  the  work  of  God  (the  Spirit 
of  God,)  and  the  personal  agency  of  the  individual.     The^ argu- 
ments are  in  substance  the  following : — I.   The  word  nvivfta  or 
'^  Spirit"  cannot  in  v.  26,  signify  a  christian  disposition  produced 
mediately  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    For,  the  groanings  with  which  the 
Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  the  righteous,  cannot  be  groans  utter* 
äd  by  the  righteous  themselves.     Such  groans  of  Christians  bad 
been  previously  mentioned  (v.  23,)  for  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  v. 
15—18,  this  23d  verse  refei*s,  not  to  the  groans  of  the  apostles 
alone»  but  to  those  of  Christians  in  general.  And  the  term  aiaavrms 
Kkemse  aho  (v.  26)  shows  that  the  participation  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
{poans  of  believers,  is  difierent  from  what  preceded.     Moreover, 
the  groans  spoken  of  in  v.  26,  are  not  silent  in  their  nature,  as  those 
of  V.  23  probably  are,  but  they  are  such  groans  as  we  do  not  our- 
selves comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  clothe  in  words. — 2.  The 
phrase  "  this  Spirit,"  avto  to  np^vfta,  in  v.  16,  also  cannot  signify 
a  christian  disposition ;  because  it  evidently  corresponds  to  v.  526, 
and  because  the  interpretation  would  be  unnatural,  to  say,  ^  the 
disposition  of  our  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  Spirit."     If  this 
had  been  the  idea  it  would  rather  have  been  lifiTp  ^*  with  us"  than 

1  DisMrt.  de  Spiritus  ftancti  officientift,  Note  35* 
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*^  with  our  spirits."  Nor  oan  any  apped  be  made,  to  tbis  case,  to 
''the  spirit  of  bondzge"  nvtvfia  dovXila^  (y.  15,)  for  this  phrase 
does  not  necessarily  signify  a  slavish  disposition  ;  but  the  sentence 
may  be  rendered  thus  t  '*'  ye  have  not  received  a  spirit  that  pro- 
duces a  slavish  state"  (comp,  nviifia  ttjg  nimimg  2  Cor.  4:  19.) — 
3.  The  passage  v.  9 — 11,  in  connexion  with  the  context,  not  only 
does  not  prove  that  nvevf*«  **  Spirit"  means  a  christian  disposition, 
but  the  phrase  "  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,'' 
and  the  proposition  '^  that  God  will  raise  the  mortal  bodies  of  be- 
Kevera  on  account  of  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  them,"  will  not  ad« 
mit  of  any  other  sense  in  the  11th  verse,  than  this :  <'  If  the  Spirit 
of  God,  or  the  infinite  power  of  God,  is  at  work  in  us  even  now  ; 
tbea  this  present  agency  of  Grod  is  a  pledge  lo  us  tliat  he  will  here« 
after  raise  our  bodies."  A  christian  disposition  cannot  well  be 
meant  by  '*  the  Spirit  of  him  (the  Almighty)  who  raised  Jesus 
from  the  dead."  Rom.  5:  5.  ''Our  liearts  are  filled  with  confi- 
dence in  the  love  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  because 
he  is  the  Author  of  the  joyful  doctrines  given  by  God,  but  because 
he  is  communicated,  given  to  Christians,  a/anfj  tov  ^tov  iuni'xvrai 
t»  talg  »agdlaig  lißäp,  (comp.  v.  1:  ll.)--^^««  nvevfiavog  iyiov 
too  do&e'ifiog  ^(uv.  *j4finfi  tov  ^iov  here  signifies  confidence  in  the 
love  of  God,  as  it  does  in  1  John  4:  17,  18.^ 

VIII.  JVe  cannot  understand  the  mode  of  this  immediate  influ- 
ence. — John  3:  7,  8.  Every  child  of  God,  that  is,  every  one  who  is 
bom  again  (y^mftj^iTg  avm^^v.  v.  3,  7.  Comp.  ^  110.  III.  5)  unto 
the  attainment  of  eternal  life  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  other 
words,  every  one  that  believeth  in  the  odiy  begotten  Son  of  God  (v. 
15,)  becomes  what  he  is,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spirit 
[«X  nt^iufiaiog]  i.  e.  in  an  inexplicable  manner  (v.  8)  through  the 
agency  of  the  incomprehensible  power  of  God  (compare  xatd  nvivfiu 
Gal.  4:  29.) 

Eph.  1:  19, 20,  vo  vntgßaXkov — ix  vingeip  u  e.  "  God  grant  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  transcendant  greatness  of  his  power> 
which  has  been  evinced  in  us,  who  believe  in  him,  by  virtue  of  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  by  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  and 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  This  exposition  of  the  passage  before 
us,  is  vindicated  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  influences  of  grace,  ^  6, 
where  it  is  proved — 1.  that  this  passage  cannot  refer  to  the  future 
resurrection,  because  the  context  forbids  it  (ch.  2,)  in  which  the  con- 
version of  Jews  and  Pagans  to  Christianity  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course; and  because  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  2:  12,  militates 
against  this  explanation. — 2.  That  if  the  true  interpretation  were, 
*'  Believe  in  the  agency  of  God  by  which  he  raised  Christ  from  the 

1  S«e  the  work  on  the  Design  of  John's  Gospel,  p.  214. 
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dead"  or  "  Believe  ia  the  Gospel  on  account  of  the  agency  of 
God  etc,"  the  phraseology  would  be  diflbrent.  In  the  first  case, 
Mata  would  be  superfluous,  or  at  least  would  be  used  in  a  singular 
manner.  In  the  second  case,  dia  would  have  been  used  instead  of 
jcttftt.  But  in  either  case,  the  preceding  words  would  have  to  be 
rendered  in  this  forced  manner :  **  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  his  power  which  he  manifested  (in  Christ)  for  our  good."  Epfa. 
3:  20.  Heb.  13:  20,  21,  ''  May  God  (the  omnipotent)  who  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  perfect  you  [rectify  you,  make  you  right]  in 
-every  thing  that  is  good,  and  work  in  you  what  is  pleasing  in  his 
sight."  [natagtiaai  vftag — htiniov  aitov.} 

IX.  The  reality  of  gracious  influence  knoum  only  by  its  effects, 
— All  that  we  can  know  on  this  subject  from  our  own  experience  is, 
that  a  salutary  change  has  taken  place  within  us.  But  we  are  not 
•conscious  of  an  extraordinary  influence  of  God.  Experience  teaches 
us  the  fact  of  our  change,  but  not  the  cause  which  produced  it 
Nor  are  these  facts  which  we  observe,  possessed  of  the  same  cri- 
teria of  a  superhuman  nature,  the  same  marks  of  power  exceeding 
the  ability  of  a  soul  enlightened  by  the  divine  word,  as  are  found  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  of  future  events,  the  occurrence  of 
which  was  altogether  unexpected  by  human  foresight,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  power  of  man  could  not  have  accomplished. 
The  influences  of  grace  are,  therefore,  not  of  a  miraculous  nature. 
(^  37.  III.  2.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  ofiers  not  the 
least  evidence  against  their  real  existence,  and  all  the  facts  which 
we  observe  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  belief  that  they  do 
«xist,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God.' 


SECTION   CXVl. 

The  influences  of  divine  grace  on  Christians  are  suspended  on  the 
use  of  the  word  of  God,  and  are  not  irresistible. 

As  the  salutary  change,  which  will  be  more  particularly  des- 
cribed in  thä  next  book,  is,  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  God's 
word,  commenced  and  continued(l)  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  word  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  God  will  exert  any 
immediate  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  neglect  to  use  the 


'  See  the  Diaiori.  on  the  inflaencei  of  grace,  §  2.  Diisert.  de  Spiritas  uocti 
cfficientiA.  §  11. 
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sacred  oracles.  On  the  cootrery,  the  influences  of  grace  among: 
those  to  whom  the  divine  word  is  accessible,  are  suspended  on  » 
proper  use  of  that  word.  Nor  is  the  word  of  God  itself  impotent 
or  inefficient  in  its  nature.  (2)  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  ibr  us  ta 
wait  for  God  to  bestow  a  saving  knowledge  of  divine  truth  on  us^ 
by  immediate  revelation.  This  knowledge  can  be  expected  only 
from  a  proper  use  of  the  wprd  of  God  itself.(3)  For  it  was  for  our 
instruction  that  the  revelation  was  given  us  by  God,  and  if  we  could 
obtain  this  knowledge  from  any  other  source,  the  word  of  God 
would  be  superfluous.  Nor  are  those  religious  feelings  which  by 
the  divine  aid,  are  excited  and  cherished  within  us(4)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  us  in  our  conflict  with  the  sinful  propensities  of  our 
nature,  either  independent  of  our  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  or  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  moral  nature.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  religious  knowledge,  and  are  in 
one  respect  within  the  power  of  man  ;(5)  he  can  cherish  and  obey 
them,  and  act  in  conformity(6)  to  those  views  of  religious  truth 
(Matt.  13:  23,  19)  with  which  they  are  connected  (Rom.  8:  4, 13,) 
or  by  a  dilSerent  course  of  conduct  be  can  neglect  and  suppress 
them.(7) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Instrumenialitu  of  the  divine  word  in  changing  the  moral 
character  of  man. — John  17:  20,  "  through  the  instrumentality  of 
my  divine  doctrines  {iv  t^  aktj&eiif)  preserve  them  as  thine  own  (v. 
1 1 .,)  separated  from  the  world  and  the  lord  of  this  world  {ayiaoov"^) 
John  8:  31,  32,  "  If  ye  obey  my  doctrines  {fitp^iv  i.  q.  Tfj()i7if  v.  51) 
ye  shall  be  my  true  disciples  ;  for  ye  shall  so  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  will  make  you  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin  (»J  aXtiOna 
iXsvOigciaei  iJ/uag"*)  Matt.  7:24.  Luke  8: 11, 15,  but  that  on  the 
good  ground  are  they  which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 
heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.  Rom. 
10:  13—17.  1  Thess.  2:  16,  (the  Jews)  forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved.  1  Cor.  4:  15, 1  have  be- 
gotten you  through  the  Gospel.  15:  1,  2,  the  Gospel — ^by  which 
ye  are  saved.  1  Pet.  1:  23,  being  bom  again  by  the  word  of  God 
which  liveth  forever  (that  is  through  the  Gospel  v.  25.*)  2:  2,  as 

1   Dissert.  II.  in  LL.  N.  Test,  histor.  Note  71. 
9  Dissert.  I.  in  LL.  N.  Test,  histor.  p.  86. 
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Dew4iom  babes,  desire  tbe  smcere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may 
l^row  thereby.  James  1: 18.  See  <§»  115.  IIL2.  v.  21,  receive  widi 
meekness  the  ingta&ed  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls. 
Compare  ^  121. 

II.  The  word  of  God  ü  not  impotetU  or  ineßcient  in  its  nature. 
— Acts  20:  32,  and  now,  brethren,  I  commenoyou  to  God  and  the 
word  of  his  grace.  Rom.  1:  16,  it  (the  Gospel  of  Christ)  is  the 
power  of  GoS  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth.  The 
immediate  influence  of  grace  and  the  logico-moral  influence,  i.  e. 
the  moral  suasion  of  the  word  of  God,  are  so  closely  combined,  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  inasmuch  as  their 
influence  b  exerted  jointly.^ 

III.  Supernatural  revelations  of  divine  truth  are  not  to  be  ex* 
pected.  Luke  16:29,  they  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them 
hear  them.^  Inspiration  or  the  immediate  super-natural  communica- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  will  remain  the  exclusive  prero- 
gative of  the  extraordinary  messengers  of  God.  It  is  necessary  thai 
they  should  demonstrate  fhe  divinity  of  their  mission  by  deeds 
which  transcend  the  powers  of  human  nature,  that  is,  by  miracles, 
in  order  that  they  may  justly  claim  faith  in  their  instructioqs.  But 
when  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  Christians  in  general,  and  says 
that  they  must  be  enlightened  or  instructed  by  God  himself  (^«r«<h 
^ffvai,  Xdßn»  iniyt^maiv ;)  the  idea  intended  is,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  all  Christians  to  have  a  vital,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
that  is,  such  a  knowledge  as  is  attended  with  correspondent  good 
feelings,  and  followed  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  is  dictated  by 
tbe  word  of  God.  In  Heb.  6:  4,  and  10:  26,  the  phrases  "  to  re- 
ceive a  knowledge  of  the  trutb'^  and  '^  to  be  enlightened,"  are  used 
as  synonymous.  According  to  Eph.  1:  17  etc,  those  to  whom  God 
has  given  a  knowledge  of  himself  (Col.  1:  9,  a  knowledge  of  bis 
will,)  have  had  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  opened.  And 
Koppe  adduces  several  passages  of  the  LXX  in  which  the  word 
4jp<oxtCHP  to  enlighten  is  used  for  the  Hebrew  nnin  to  teach,  but  at 
the  same  time  remarks,  that  in  most  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  it  occurs,  this  word  does  not  signify  the  mere  act  of 
teaching.^  1  John  2:  3,  hereby  we  know  that  we  have  known  him 
(Christ)  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  Col.  1:  10.  1  Cor,  8:  3, 
"  if  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  him  (the  same  has 
received  from  God  a  living  knowledge  of  the  truth.")  Neverthe- 
less, to  the  attainment  of  such  a  living  and  practical  knowledge  of 

1  Diuert.  de  Spiritai  sancti  efficientift,  §  6. 

9  DiMertation  of  the  influeocee  of  grace,  §  1. 

3  See  also  Sehleuiner's  Lex.  voc.  ^xurilitu  No.  3.    Reinhard*!  Dogm^tik,  p. 
496.  No.  2. 
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the  tnitb  as  is  above  mentioaed,  the  divine  aid  of  oourse  is  requisite. 
And  o«Mr  views  of  divioe  truth  are,  rnoMover,  improved  and  prome^ 
ted  by  the  conscientious  desire  to  confomi  our  life  to  the  holy 
word ;  whereas,  a  love  of  sin  and  the  indulgence  of  forbidden  pro« 
peMities  tend,  not  only  to  destroy  our  love  of  truth,  but  abo  to 
obscure  our  views  of  the  divine  word.^ 

IV.  But  the  divine  aid  may  be  expected  in  the  use  of  means« 
Kant  himself  concedes  that  such  a  divine  influence  may  be  admit- 
ted, provided  no  violence  be  oflfered  to  the  moral  agency  of  man, 
"  It  is  a  principle  (he  says)  of  practical  religion,  that  every  indi* 
vidual  is  under  obligation  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow-> 
er  in  order  to  accomplish  his  reformation,  and  that  only  after  this 
has  been  done,  can  he  reasonably  expect  that  the  deficiency  will  be 
supplied  by  a  higher  power.  All  that  we  can  determine  on  the 
point  is,  that  gracious  influences  are  possible,  and  perhaps  that  they 
are  absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure  success  to  our  exertions  after 
holiness.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  be  possible  for  man  to  become 
what  it  is  designed  that  he  should  be,  that  is,  conformed  to  the  di- 
vine will.  And  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  his 
natural  powers,  we  are  authorized  to  expect  that  God  will  aid  us  by 
his  gracious  influence."' 

V.  Gracious  influences  may  be  cherished  or  suppressed,  by  the 
individual  who  is  favoured  with  them.  On  the  subject  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  cooperative  influence  of  God  with 
the  word,  and  of  the  influence  of  man  over  the  feelings  thus  awak- 
ened in  him,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Dissert,  de  Spiritus  Sancti 
efficientiä,  ^  XVI,  XVIII,  XIX  ;  and  the  Dissertation  on  the  in- 
fluences of  grace.  The  following  are  the  prominent  ideas  contain- 
ed in  these  works  : — I.  In  the  influences  of  grace,  it  is  presupposed 
that  the  mind  of  the  subject  has  comprehended  the  doctrines  or 
truths  of  God's  word. — 2.  The  efiect  which  God  produces  in  an- 
immediate  manner,  consists  in  a  susceptibility  of  the  heart  to  re- 
ceive to  itself  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Volume. — 3.  If  with  sincere 
self  application  we  meditate  upon  the  truths  of  God's  word  (that  ia 
if  we  sufier  our  hearts  to  be  opened,)  every  individual  truth  will 
produce  that  effect  which,  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  produce ;  tiiat  is,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  our  mental  opera- 
tions [psychological  principles,]  it  will  produce  those  feelings  and 
those  volitions  which  accord  with  its  nature.  This  is  the  logico- 
moral  influence  of  the  doctrine,  or  moral  suasion.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  this  influence,  therefore,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 

1  See  the  Diaiert.  sap.  eit.  Note  61  end  §  107.  III.  Siuprt. 
a  See  Repp  on  the  ipringt  of  bainan  aotion,  eepcoiillj  thoee  of  the  ohiielMa 
T^ligioD. 
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trulh  itself,  but  the  fact  that  it  exerts  any  influence,  results  from  the 
immediate  agency  of  God.— 4.  The  operations  of  grace  do  not  con- 
sist in  or  involve  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  moral  agency. 
There  is  no  moral  coercion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  cannot 
prevent  the  religious  convictions  and  feelings  excited  in  the  soul  by 
the  immediate  agency  of  God  ;  but  we  are  able  to  suppress  them 
after  they  have  been  excited,  or  to  cherish  them  by  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  them.  In  short,  the  effects  of  those  feelings  are  under  our 
control.  And  this  is  the  case,  not  merely  in  the  first  religious  im- 
pressions, but  in  every  subsequent  gracious  influence.-— 5.  The 
doctrine  of  gracious  influences  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  sanctification  is  a  gradual  and  progressive  work; 
as  is  clear  even  from  the  fact,  that  these  influences  are  suspended  on 
the  use  of  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of 
a  moment.  And  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  still  be  in 
the  power  of  God,  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  human  soul  gradu- 
ally ;  although  if  it  were  his  will,  he  might  ako  advance  the  soul  to 
absolute  perfection  in  an  instant. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  doctrine  concerning  the  influen- 
'oes  of  grace,  is  briefly  discussed  in  the  Dissertation  on  gracious  in- 
fluences, and  is  treated  more  at  large  in  the  ''  Dissertatio  qua  doc- 
trina  de  Spiritus  Sancti  in  mentibus  nostris  efficientia,  momento  suo 
ponderatur.'^^  The  prominent  positions  relative  to  the  importance 
of  this  doctrine,  which  are  assumed  in  these  works,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  This  doctrine  places  the  depravity  of  our  nature  in  alight 
which  inspires  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  un worthiness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  does  not  discourage  the  hope  of  salvation. — 2.  It  pro- 
motes, in  a  high  degree,  a  grateful  love  to  God,  from  whom  all  gra- 
cious influence  proceeds,  for  this  inestimable  gift. — 3.  It  inspires  us 
with  courage  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  good  resolution,  by 
assuring  «s  of  the  divine  aid. — 4.  It  tends  to  subdue  levity  and 
indolence,  by  teaching  us  that  the  guilt  of  those  who  continue  in 
tlieir  sins,  is  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  God  himself  exerts  an 
immediate  influence  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their 
salvation. — 5.  It  confirms  our  hope  of  happiness  in  the  life  to  come, 
by  the  representation,  that  even  in  the  present  life,  God  b  engaged 
in  cooperating  in  an  immediate  manner  to  effect  our  salvation .---6. 
it  enhances  our  regard  for  our  fellow-men,  and  increases  our  ardour 
to  labour  for  their  salvation  with  modest  humility. 

That  the  doctrine  of  gracious  influences,  when  properly  under- 
stood, has  no  tendency  either  to  diminish  our  regard  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  reason  or  Scripture,  or  to  cherish  enthusiasm  or  inactivity, 
is  proved  in  the  Dissert,  above  cited,  ^  11,  III. 

1  See  Flatt  on  Moral  Agency  and  Absolute  Election,  Magaxine  Vol.  I.  p.  219. 
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VI.  Diveniiy  of  de^ee^  in  graciom  influences. — The  degree 
<^  thb  salutaiy  influence  is  different,  even  among  those  who  cherish 
the  good  feelings  excited  in  them  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God, 
and  act  in  conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  Holy  word.  Matt.  13: 
8y  23,  some  brought  forth  a  hundred,  some  sixty,  and  some  thirty 
fold.  This  diversity  may  arise  from  the  different  degrees  of  care- 
fulness with  which  these  gracious  influences  are  cherished,  or  from 
the  different  degrees  of  faithfulness  evinced  in  obeying  the  instruo- 
tioDS  of  the  holy  word,  or  from  a  diversity  of  disposition,  talent,  means, 
or  incentives  to  understand  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  sacred 
oracles. 

VII.  Orace  i$  not  irretistihh. — Matt.  13:  20 — 22,  some  re- 
ceived the  seed  of  the  word  into  stony  places — ^soroe  among  the 
thorns.  Rom.  8:  12;  13,  for  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ; 
but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  live.  Eph.  4:  30,  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Acts  7: 
51 — 53,  ye  stiff  necked  !  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as 
your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Acts  24:  25.  When  the  conscience 
of  Felix  had  been  awakened  by  the  discourse  of  Paul,  Felix  di« 
rected  him  to  "  go  bis  way  for  this  time." 
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OF  A  CHANGE  OF  HEART  AND  REFORMATION  OF 
LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OUR  ATTAIN- 
MENT OF  SALVATION. 


PART   L 


or  JusTiriciTiow  it  paith. 


SECTION   CXVII. 

Nature  of  justification  [pardon]  by  faith. 

Although  the  obedience  of  Christ  (Rom.  5:  18,  19.  ^  87,)  and 
particularly  that  obedience  which  he  manifested  in  submitting  to  ao 
ignominious  death,(l)  procured  pardon  for  all  men  (^  66.)  that  is, 
procured  for  them  "justification  of  life"  (dixalomiv  fw»]^  Rom.  5: 
18,)  or  an  exemption  from  future  punishment  (from  xaraxgifia  v. 
18.  or  ogytj  v.  9)  and  access  to  salvation  :(2)  still  this  blessing,  which 
is  general  in  its  nature,  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who,  from  an 
habitual  disobedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  (^  72,)  wicked- 
ly refuse  to  accept  it.  That  is,  it  will  not  be  bestowed  on  those 
who,  although  they  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acqainted  with 
the  news  of  this  general  pardon,(3)  nevertheless  do  not  believe  it ; 
either  because  they  do  not  institute  a  particular  and  impartial  inves* 
ligation  of  its  truth,  and,  on  the  contrary,  even  sedulously  shun  its 
evidences ;  or  at  least,  because  they  suppress  those  religious  feelings 
and  convictions  which  were  excited  in  their  minds  by  the  truths  of 
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Scripture  tnd  the  immediate  iafluence  of  Crod  (^  115.)  Bjr  *^  re* 
oeiving  the  ofiered  pardoo/'  is  meant  a  sincere  belief  that  the  rep- 
resentations of  Scripture  and  the  promises  connected  with  this 
scheme  of  mercy  are  true,  and  an  application  of  these  general  prom- 
ises to  ourselve3,(4)  with  the  approbation  of  our  understanding  and 
the  cordial  assent  of  the  feelings  of  our  heart.(5)  The  meaning 
of  the  proposition,  "  we  are  justiBed  by  fiiith,"(6)  is  therefore  this, 
"  Although  we  are  guilty  beings,(7)  we  shall  be  treated(8)  by  God 
the  Judge  (Rom.  8:  33)  as  if  we  were  innocent,  nay,  even  as  if  we 
were  positively  good  ;(9)  we  shall  be  delivered  from  future  punbh- 
ments(lO)  and  even  from  the  fear  of  them  ;(1])  we  shall  obtain 
pardon  of  sin,(12)  and  even  blessed(13)  with  the  hope  of  an  exalt' 
ed,  glorious  saIvation,(14)  a  hope  which  sinful  beings  can,  of  them- 
selves, never  lay  claim ;  — but  all  this  is  suspended  on  the  condition, 
(15)  that  we  believe(16)  the  doctrine  concerning  the  salvation  pur- 
chased for  us  by  Christ,(I7)  and  the  appointments  of  God  in  ref- 
erence to  it, — that  we  repose  our  hope  and  confidence(18)  in  Christ, 
(19)  and  particularly  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,(20)  by  which  he 
purchased  salvation  for  us — that  is,  that  we  put  our  trust  in  God^ 
who  provided(21)  for  our  salvation  by  th'is  particular  scheme  of  mer- 
cy (^  75.  III.  1,)  that  we  acknowledge  this  love  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  be  impressed  with  the  deepest  and  most  lively  sense  of 
it.(22) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Rom.  5:  9,  being  justified  by  his  blood.  ^  88 — 91. 

II.  Rom.  5:  16,  "  By  the  justificaticm  of  one,  justification  of  life 
was  extended  to  all  men."  As  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  merited 
justification  by  his  obedience  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  by  his 
resurrection  and  ascension  to  gloty,  we  were  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nounced justified  for  his  sake  ;  and  justified  in  such  a  manner^  that 
we  are  not  only  delivered  from  punishments,  but  have  also  a  glori- 
ous salvation  {(<oijg  life  v.  18)  promised  unto  us,  and  are  permitted 
to  rejoice  in  the  special  favour  of  God  (v.  11.)^ 

III.  For  the  proof  of  this  position;  see  ^71.  III.  5 ;  and  the 
work,  On  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  685 — 687. 

IV.  We  must  appropriate  to  ourselves  these  doctrines  and  prom-> 

1  See  the  work  on  the  Deeign  of  the  death  of  Jeetti,  p.  637. 
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ises.  Rom.  6:  11.  (See  111.  5.)  Gal.  2:  19,  for  I,  through  the  law, 
am  dead  to  the  law.  Phil.  3:  8  etc.  1  Tim.  I:  15,  Christ  Jesi» 
came  ioto  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief. 

v.  Our  understanding  and  heart  must  approve  and  embrace  the 
plan.  Rom.  6:  11,  likewise  reckon  [koyliia^i,  consider,  judge]  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin.  2  Cor.  5:  14,  we  thus 
Judge.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  a  genuine  and  saving  faith 
(Luke  18:  14)  may  be  accompanied  with  fear  and  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  therefore  manifest  itself  rather  by  an  ardent  longing  after  grace, 
than  by  a  placid  serenity  of  soul. 

VI.  Justification  by  &ith  is  taught— Rom.  5:  1.  3:  28,  30.  Gal. 
2:  16,  dtxaiova'&M  ix  niatem^  {did  tijg  nlattcttg,  niatn,  Sui  ntaremg 
*Jflüov  Xmaxov,) 

VII.  It  is  sinnert  that  are  justified.  Rom.  4:  5,  the  "  ungodly" 
(loV  daeßrj)  are  justified.  3:  22 — 24,  for  all  have  sinned — being 
justified  freely  (i.  e.  gratuitously,  dofgedp)  by  his  (God's)  grace. 

VIII.  Nature  of  justification — a  forensic  act. — God  justifies  us 
or  pronounces^  us  just,  dixatoi,  when  he  does  not  impute  unto  us, 
the  sins  of  which  he  knows  we  are  guilty  (Rom.  4:  5,)  and  does  not 
inflict  the  punishment  which  these  crimes  deserved ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  by  an  unmerited  judicial  act  of  pardon,  imputes  to  us  an 
innocence  and  righteousness,  which  authorize  us  to  expect  a  great 
salvation,^  {dmgedp  r^  oivtov  xagm  Rom.  3:  24  ;)  although  he  well 
knows  how  void  we  are  of  the  proper  moral  character  (diutuoav^f 
— he  justifies  us  when  we  come  under  a  sens»  of  our  own  misery 
and  want  of  personal  merit  {idia  dmatoavpfj  Rom.  10:  3.  Phil.  3: 
9,)  take  refuge  in  the  offered  grace  ;  and  he  accepts  this  our  confi- 
dence in  his  grace  in  place  of  that  innocence  and  holiness  which  we 
ought  to  possess  {nlaviS  Xoyl^Bxai  eig  dixoioavvijv^y  but  of  which 
we  are  void ;  when  he  treats  us  as  innocent  and  morally  good  be- 
ings, when  he  declares  us  to  be  exempted  from  the  punishment  of 
those  sins  which  we  actually  did  commit,  holds  forth  to  us  the  hope 
of  an  unmerited  salvation,  and  thus  by  acts^  declares  us  innocent 


1  Juuuovv  correiponds  to  the  Hebrew  p^t  in  Hiphilor  Piel ;  and  si|[iiifiei, 
to  caose  one  to  be  regarded  as  juit  {ßlauuov  anofdtw$v 9M\h^  LXX  uee  it  in  Job 
32:  2.)    See  the  Dissert,  de  sensu  vocis  Blmu>Q  $  XX. 

2  Rom.  4: 7,  to  forgive— to  hide— not  to  impute  one's  sinSyi^pi^rai — «niM- 
hhtCBiv  rd€  ofUKorltK  i.  q.  ^  hnyttiuid^,  v.  8  compared  with  2  Cor.  5:  19. 2  Tim. 
4:  16. 

3  Rom.  3:  23,  vcnrc^uWoi  xtj^  Sd^tjf  tov&bov  "  thej  want  [are  withoal]  th« 
approbation  of  God."  Comp.  John  12:  43.  and  the  Dissert,  sup.  cit.  §  XVI. 

4  Rom.  4:  5,  9,  3, 22, 23  etc.  Thus,  also,  Teller,  in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament,  explains  this  expression  :  '*  the  confident  trust  of  a  converted  sinner 
in  the  paternal  mercy  of  God,  for  the  pardon  of  his  past  sins,  is  imputed  to  him 
for  merit,  is  accepted,  instead  of  that  merit  which  ne  does  not  possess.  The 
question  here  is  not,  What  is  the  real  merit  of  man .'  but  What  has  €k>d  prom- 
ised to  accept  instead  of  it .'" 
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and  righteous^  dUataS.^  Acoordingly,  that  act  of  the  diTiae  favour 
by  which  guUty  men  are  acquitted,  and,  notwithstanding  their  want 
of  personal  merit,  are  treated  as  morally  worthy  and  meritorious,  is, 
in  the  New  Testament,  termed  d^xatoavvfj,  as  in  2  Cor.  3:  9.  Rom. 
10:  4, 10.  8:  10.  John  16:  8,  10.  Heb.  5:  13  f  or  properly  dixa^ 
oavini  EKSEOTox  "  the  righteousness  of  (from)  God,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Phil.  3:  9 ;  or  more  briefly,  dixaioovinj  -^lov,  that  is,  a 
righteousness  or  worthiness  not  founded  on  the  personal  merit  of 
men,  but  imputed  to  them  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  as  a  ^ft 
of  God.  Rom.  5:  19.  1: 17.  3:  21.^  In  these  passages,  diuatoavvii 
righteousness,  is  synonymous  with  dmuiaa^  justification ;  comp. 
Rom.  3:  21  with  v.  24,  26,  28,  30. 

The  signification  of  the  phrase  'Uo  impute  righteousness" 
Xofitea&ai  dixaioavvri¥  Rom.  4:  6,  11,  is  discussed  in  the  Dissert, 
de  sensu  vocis  dixcuo^^  xiv — xvi.  The  following  are  the  prominent 
ideas  of  these  sections. — 1.  dinaioovvt}  righteousness  is  never  per* 
fectly  synonymous  with  aantjgia  salvation ;  e.  g.  Rom.  9:  30.  10: 
4.  The  former  does,  indeed,  in  some  passages  include  cmtrigiav  or 
{oii/V  salvation  or  life,  but  it  at  the  same  time  embraces  also  the 
condition  of  this  aaztigiav,  that  is,  integrity.  Just  as  this  remark  is 
evidently  true  in  reference  to  the  phrase  '^  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,"  17  SiMaioavvii  1}  in  vofiov,  so  also  it  is  applicable  to  the  opposite 
phrase  '*  the  righteousness  of  faith,  17  dixaioavvri  1}  in  nlattmg, — 2. 
The  phrase  "  righteousness  of  faith,"  di.xaioavyfi  nioumg,  is  in  many 
cases  distinguished  from  "  life"  M.  Rom.  5:  17,  21.  8:  10.  1:  17, 
the  just  shall  live  by  faith. — 3.  "  To  impute  any  thing  to  a  person  "^ 
Xoyi^ia^ai  zivi  xt  or  iig  r&,  is  indeed  used  to  designate  the  active 
(renumerative  or  punitive)  imputation  of  excellencies  which  are 
really  possessed,  or  of  actions  which  were  really  performed,  as  in 
Ps.  106:  30.  Levit.  7:  18.  1  Cor.  13:  5  ;  but  it  is  also  used  to  ex- 
press an  active  imputation  of  excellencies  which  the  person  does  not 

1  See  tile  Diisert.  lop.  cit.  §  XX,  XXVI.  Auuuovv  sometime!  signifies  "  to 
decUre  \w  deeds  that  a  person  is  righteous/*  as  in  Ezek.  16:  51,  Ecclas.  31:  5. 
The  deeds  by  which  God  pronounces  the  believer  just,  are,  the  assurance  of 
liberation  from  punishment  and  of  salvation  tbrouflrh  that  Gospel  which  he  ha» 
received  in  fnith,  and  the  communication  of  that  Spirit  who  produces  salutary 
•changes  of  both  an  internal  and  external  nature  in  man. 

8  In  2  Cor.  3:  9,  the  word  <' righteousness"  is  contrasted  with  '^  condemna- 
tion ;'*  and  in  Rom.  10:  10,  it  corresponds  to  the  word  "  salvation.'*  Seethe  Dis- 
sert, sap.  cit.  §  XIII.  The  passage,  John  16:  10,  contains  the  proposition,  "  we 
owe  our  liberation  from  punishment  to  Chridt's  going  to  the  Fatiier,  i.  e.  to  hi» 
4eath  and  the  glorification  which  succeeded  it." 

3  JiKtuoavvri  i%  &EOv^tMuoavv7j  and  dtov—ixi=d'jr6j  and  botb=j9  see  ICor* 
7:  7.  In  the  ezpreseion  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  the  genitive  ^ow  "**  of  God,'' 
expresses  the  eanse  just  as  the  preposition  in  does  in  the  other  phraee.  Tha» 
also,  the  phrases  Sinxuaovvtj  Jiiottwg  (Rom.  4: 11,}  and  di$uuoovvfi  i»  or  osdnim^ 
dog,  are  syoonymons.  Rom.  1: 17.  3:  32. 
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possess,  and  of  acts  wbicb  be  did  not  perform.  Aecording  to  the 
latter  sense,  the  phrase  ''  to  impute  righteousness  to  any  one/' 
X^yiCfc^M  äixaMüvinjv  tipi\  signifies  ''  to  impute  [attribute]  to  a 
person  a  righteousness  which  he  does  not  possess,  so  that  he  shall 
be  treated  as  a  righteous  person;"  and  '^  to  count  (or  impute)  faith 
for  righteousness,  koyiCfo^ai  nlativ  dg  dixMoavvtit^,  means  '*  to  im- 
pute faith  to  an  individual  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  act — to  account 
iaith  as  a  virtue  deserving  of  reward."  {tig  or  the  Heb.  rsso!^. 
Rom.  2:  26.  Job.  39:  16.  Isaiah  29: 16, 17.  It  is  only  in  this  sense 
that  the  phrases  "  to  account  for  righteousness"  and  "  to  impute 
righteousness"  can  be  applied  in  Rom.  4:  5,  6,  where  ^'an  ungodly 
person,"  a  "  righteousness  without  works"  is  the  subject  of  discourse. 
—4.  The  proposition  "  God  graciously  regards  and  treats  us  as 
morally  good  persons,"  embraces  more  than  the  sentence  *^  we  ob- 
tain salvation  through  the  grace  of  God."  The  latter  is  compre- 
hended in  the  former,  but  the  former  also  mcludes  the  idea  that  the 
moral  excellence  [the  obedience]  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  our  sal- 
vation. Rom.  5:  19. 

IX.  That  we  are  treated  as  though  we  were  righteous,  is  eudent 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  only  liberated  from  punishment  just  as 
if  we  were  innocent,  but  that,  notwithstanding  our  unworthiness, 
^Rom.  3:  23,)  that  salvation,  (o^,  which  the  ri^teous  alone  {iXntg 
c^xMoavt^fig)  are  authorized  to  expect,  is  graciously  bestowed  on  us, 
just  as  if  we  had  merited  it  by  obedience  to  the  law.  Rom.  2:  13. 
But  before  we  could  be  treated  as  righteous  and  as  worthy  of  the 
heavenly  happiness,  it  was  necessary  that  all  obstacles  should  be 
removed,  by  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  (^  88.  111.  4.)  For,  on 
the  principles  of  justice,  we  were  so  far  from  being  entitled  to  ad- 
mission into  heaven,  that  we  even  deserved  to  be  excluded  from  it: 
we  had  not  only  not  merited  reception  into  the  heavenly  kingdom 
by  any  obedience,  but  on  the  contrary,  our  forefather  Adam,  and 
we  ourselves  bad  actually  deserved  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  our 
sins.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  the  general  punishment  of 
banishment  from  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  removed,  as  well 
as  the  particular  punishment  of  exclusion  from  future  salvation  whkh 
every  one  bad  individually  merited  by  his  own  personal  guilt.  And 
not  until  all  this  was  accomplished,  were  the  demands  of  the  law 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Gal.  5:  5,  ^'  we  expect  from  faith  that  which  righteousness  alone 
in  entitled  to  expect — that  which  is  the  object  of  her  (righteousness') 
hope.  Compare  Rom.  8:  24,  where  iXnioi  is  equivalent  to  to  am*- 
dt'xfo&at,  V.  24,  but  immediately  afterwards  iXnig  designates  the 
object  pf  hope  ö  iXnlCti  xig^  The  scheme  of  salvation  through 
Christ  suspends  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises  which  the  law 
makes  to  righteousness  (i.  e.  the  observance  of  all  the  requisitions  of 
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the  law,)  not  on  our  works,  but  on  our  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the 
Son  of  6od.>  But  that  iXnig  Sixatoavptjs  hope  of  righteousness,  is 
nothing  else  than  ftoiy  or  "  life,'*  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
Gal.  3:  12.  Rom.  10:  5. 

X.  "  To  justify,"  dixttiovy,  signifies  to  pronounce  a  person  free 
from  punishment,  and  therefore  also  indicates  the  consequence  of 
this  acquittal,  viz.  actual  liberation  from  punishment.*  For  this 
liberation  from  punishment  the  children  of  God  are  indebted  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  thereby  suffered  the  punishment  for 
us,  and  thus  gave  a  display  of  the  justice  of  God.  Rom.  3:  24 — 26. 
^89,91. 

XI.  Rom.  8:  33.  10:  4,  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  in  order 
that  all  who  believe  might  obtain  righteousness,  compared  with  2 
Cor.  3:  9,  where  Sixaioavinj  righteousness,  is  contrasted  with  the 
"  condemnation"  threatened  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Rom.  5:  1,9, 

XII.  Rom.  4:  5 — 6.  Acts  13:  38.  In  both  these  passages  the 
phrases  "  remission  of  sins,"  uqeoig  dftagrmv — apofmay,  and  "  to 
justify,"  ^fxftf Olli',  are  used  synonymously. 

Xllf .  In  the  Dissert,  de  sensu  vocis  dUcLtog^  ^  xxv,  it  is  proved 
that  "justification,"  ^«xtt/oio*ff,  includes  "  life,"  fwijy.  For  this  sal- 
vation which  is  enjoyed  in  part  at  present,  but  which  is  chiefly  re- 
served for  the  future  world  (Rom.  8:  24,)  we  are  indebted  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ  (^  88  ;)  and  particularly  to  his  death,  as  that 
was  the  most  illustrious  display  of  his  obedience  (^  88.)  Hence, 
as  we  are  indebted  for  our  justification,  dixaitoaiv,  or  for  the  right- 
eousness, dmaioaviffi,  imputed  to  us,  to  that  obedience  in  consequence 
of  which  Christ  was  pronounced  just  (Rom.  5: 18  ;)  there  is  nothing 
reprehensible  in  the  common  phrase,  "  thd  righteousness  [obedience] 
of  Christ  is  imputed  to  "  us."  In  consequence  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  or  by  virtue  of  the  reward  granted  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
we  are  treated  as  if  we  had  yielded  a  perfect  obedience,  and  had 
thereby  made  ourselves  worthy  of  so  great  a  salvation. 

The  s{)lemn  acknowledgement  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  in-  - 
eludes  the  right  which  he  acquired  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  right- 
eous, and  to  bestow  salvation  upon  us.^ 

XIV.  The  believer  has  (he  hope  of  an  exalted  salvation. — Rom. 
5: 1,  2,  being  justified — we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
8:  SO,  them  whom  he  justified  he  also  glorified.  Tit.  3:  7,  that  being 
justified  we  should  be  made  heirs — of  eternal  life.  Gal.  3:  11 ,  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.  Rom.  5:  17,  they  shall  reign  in  life.  Gal. 
3:  9,  so  then,  they  which  be  (justified  by)  of  faith,  are  blessed. 

XV.  -Pttt^A  is  the  condition,— Phil  3:  9,  "  The  righteousness, 
^^na&oüvvfj,  which  is  graciously  bestowed  by  God,  is  suspended  on 

1  Ibid.  444.  9  Dinert.  do  ■enta  vocis  Sinatog  §  24. 

3  So«  the  work  on  the  Design  of  the  itoneraent,  p.  591. 
72 
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the  condition  of  faitb,"  inl  niam.    Gal.  S:  16.  Rom.  3:  2S,  26. 4: 
11,24.  10:4.1 

XVf.  Faith  the  conditio7i,— Rom.  10:  4.  comp.  6—10.  1:  16, 
for  therein  (in  the  Gospel)  is  tlie  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
from  faitb  to  faitb,  i»  maaoig  iif  niaup,  i.  e.  revealed  in  order  that 
we  should  believe  in  it.  3:  21. 

XVII.  Rom.  10:  4,  10.  Here,  ''  to  believe  unto  righteousness" 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrase.  "  to  submit  themselves  unto  the  right- 
eousness of  God"  in  v.  3,  or  to  the  expression,  ^'  to  believe  as  the 
righteousness  of  faith  says"  in  v.  6  ;  or  to  the  phrases :  v.  14, 
Tuauviiv  ov  xtg  ^xot'or«.  v.  8,  iia  lov  ^i^fiurog  rfjg  nianag  v.  16, 
vnoxoveiv  tvayytXitf.^ 

XVIII.  Nature  o/yat^A.^— According  to  John  3:  14  etc,  faith  in 
Christ  consists  in  a  confident  reception  of  the  promise  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Christ,  a  looking  unto  him  who  was  lifted 
on  the  cross,  with  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  As  this  faitb  is  a  reli- 
ance on  Christ,  or  on  God  and  the  promises  which  be  gave  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ  (Rom.  4:  17 — 24)  we  find  these  expressions :  1  Tim. 
1:  16.  Rom.  10:  11,  mariviti' in  avxt}  Heb.  10:  19,^  na^gtieia  eig 
Tiji»  siaodov  etc. 

XIX.  This  faith  must  be  in  Christ. — Rom.  3:  26,  o  ix  ntoutig 
'Jnoov,  comp.  22.  Gal.  2:  16.  Phil.  3:  8  etc.  1  Tim.  1:  16.  Acts 
13:  38.  10:  43.  26:  18.  comp,  with  v.  15. 

XX.  This  faith  must  embrace  his  death. — John  3:  14 — 16. 
Rom.  3:  25,  faith  in  his  blood.  Gal.  2:  20.  Heb.  10:  19. 

XXI.  We  must  believe  in  God. — Rom.  4:  5,  believing  in  him 
who  justifies  the  ungodly  (in  God.)  v.  24,  in  him  who  raised  Jesus 
—who  was  delivered  for  our  offences  and  raised  for  our  justifica- 
tion. 5:  11,  we  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  comp. 
V.  6  etc.  1  Pet.  1:  21. 

XXII.  We  must  be  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  GoiTs  love 
to  us. — 1  John  4:  16,  we  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that 
God  hath  to  us.  comp.  v.  9  etc.  Rom.  5:  1.  comp.  v.  5  etc.  See 
^115.111.7. 


SECTION  CXVIII. 


Faith  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  scheme  of  mercy  ^  as  the  con- 
dition of  salvation. 
This  condition  of  our  actual  attainment  of  salvation  accords  in  the 

I  For  this  signification  of  isrl,  nee  Opusc.  Acadeiu.  Vol.  I.  p.  213.  Vol.  III. 
P-^-  >  On  th«  Object  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  557. 

3  Ibid.  p.  430»  394. 
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most  perfect  manner  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tlie  scheme 
by  which  it  was  provided.  For,  those  who  are  actually  justified 
[pardoned,]  owe  their  salvation,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  the 
grace  of  God  who  provided  a  Redeemer  for  us,  and  to  the  merits  of 
Christ  our  Redeemer  (Rom.  3:  24.  ^  73.)  Justification  [pardon] 
by  faith,  therefore,  signifies  nothing  else  than  this,  that  a  Christian 
is  treated  as  if  he  were  righteous,  not,  in  any  sense,  on  account  of 
his  work3,(l)  but  on  account  oTthe  free  grace  of  God,(2)  who  gave 
us  a  Redeemer,(3)  or  for  Christ's  sake(4) — that  be  is  justified,  not 
because  he  is  entitled  to  salvation  as  a  reward,  or  because  he  has 
done  any  thing  which  would  give  him  a  claim  to  salvation  [not  as 
no&f]aag  i»  oTg  Sv&gmnog  Cnfftai,  Gal.  3:  12,]  not  as  an  igyu^ofAivpi, 
as  one  that  worketh  (Rom.  4:  4  ;)  but  he  is  justified  in  directly  the 
opposite  roanner,(5)  that  is,  as  a  person  whose  works  give  him  no 
title  to  salvation.  (Not  by  the  law,  Gal.  3:  11.  Rom.  10:  4.  3:21. 
Gral.  3:  12.  Rom.  10:  5.  4:  5,  ^«7  igyaC6f*tvog.)  Having,  there- 
fore, no  claim  to  any  reward,  having  no  works  of  which  he  can 
boast(6)  or  on  which  he  can  depend,  he  has  no  other  refuge  left 
than  to  repose  his  confidence  in  another.(7)  He  must  put  his  trust 
in  him,  who  has  devised  a  scheme,  by  which  he  can  justify  those 
who  not  only  deserve  no  reward,  but  who  are  even  actually  guilty 
creatures,  by  which  he  can  accept  their  confidence  in  him  and  his 
wooderful  scheme  of  grace,(8)  instead  of  righteousness,  and  can, 
not  oo  account  of  their  obedience,  but  in  consequence,  of  their  confi- 
dence in  him  [not  in  voftov  but  i»  nloTicag  Rom.  10:  5.  Gal.  3:  11, 
12,]  bestow  a  salvation  on  them  to  which  those  only  are  entitled 
(9)  who  have  yielded  perfect  obedience  to  their  requisitions  of  his 
law.  In  short,  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God  and  in  the  merits  of 
Christ,  is  a  state  of  mind  which  perfectly  accords  with  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  justification.  By  faith  [reliance  on  Christ]  we 
accept  an  undeserved  favour,  as  such,  that  is,  we  accept  it  as  an 
undeserved  favour.(lO) 

Illustrations. 

I.  Salvation  not  of  worJcs.— Rom.  3:  28.  9:  32.  Gal.  2:  16. 
Eph.  2:  8,  9.  (See  supra  ^  73.)  From  these  and  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  we  have  proved  in  the-  work  On  the  Design  of  the 
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death  of  Christ  (p.  675,)  that  in  all  cases  in  which  '*  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,"  diXMoavif?}  trig  Trior^oiff,  is  spoken  of,  "  faith,"  niatig 
is  not  represented  as  an  act  deserving  a  reward,  not  as  a  source  of  a 
personal  righteousness  or  internal  dignity,  but  rather  as  a  sonnething 
which  God  has  resolved  to  accept  in  its  stead  ;  it  is  described  as  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  self-dependence,  as  a  reliance  on  what  God 
has  done  without  our  agency. 

Paulus,  in  his  Theol.  Journal,  for  1796,  p.  221 — 227,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  "  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  dixaioav^i]  rtjg  niatfiog, 
signi6es,  uprightness  before  God  and  the  acceptance  of  this  as  being 
a  sincere  desire  of  faith.  The  arguments  against  this  explanation 
are  found  in  the  work  referred  to  in  the  last  Illustration  (comp.  ^ 
117.  Ill,  7.)  The  same  arguments  also  militate  against  the  explana- 
tion of  Stoltz,  who  explains  this  phrase  thus :  by  becoming  follow- 
ers of  Jesus,  by  embracing  his  doctrines,  and  making  proper  use  of 
them,  we  are  led  to  the  true  worship  of  God."* 

II.  Salvation  is  by  ^race, — Rom.  4:  16,  therefore  it  is  of  faith, 
that  it  might  be  of  grace.  Eph.  2:  8,  for  by  grace  ye  are  saved, 
through  faith  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

III.  Gal.  2:  20,21,  *'I  enjoy  salvation  by  reliance  on  the  Son 
of  God,  (not  on  my  works  3:  12)  who  delivered  me  from  the  pun- 
ishment which  my  conduct  brought  on  me.  I  do  not  frustrate  the 
grace  of  God,  by  the  opinion  that  my  own' deeds  could  authorize 
me  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  righteous."^ 

IV.  Wt  are  saved  for  Christ's  *ofce.— Gal.  2:  16,  17.  Acts  13: 
38  etc.  10:43. 

V.  It  is  a  strange  remark  of  Teller,  "  that  igyaCofUPog  is  used 
only  to  designate  low  and  servile  works  (operis  operatis.")  This 
word,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(such  as  John  5:  17.  9:  4.  Rom.  2:  10.  Gal.  6:  10.  Heb.  U:  33) 
evidently  applied  to  deeds  of  moral  excellence.  But  in  Rom.  4, 
igyaii^tvog  evidently  signifies  a  person  who  has  done  something 
which  merits  a  reward^  (^<oi9d*>  v.  4,)  and /uij /^yafd/u^i'Oj  desig- 
nates one  who  has  not  done  that  which  deserves  to  be  rewarded, 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  guilty  person,  (a  delinquent,  a  debt- 
or,) aaeßfig.  "jGjp/oir  work,  signifies  also  the  reward  of  an  action  f 

I  Erläuterung«!!  des  Neuen«  Test.  Ill  tied.  Aminerk.  zu  Rom.  3:  2t->26 

9  The  Design  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  456. 

3  Tiie  present  i^ya^ofievoe  is  used  for  toyaadfuvo^  as  in  Gal.  3:  5,  o  imxof^tjy^ 
is  instead  of  J  imzooyp/acts,  Eph.  4:  28,  o  uUnrujv  instead  of  o  ftli^ag,  see  com- 
ment.  on  Heb.  10:  25.  X^ote  q. 

^  Rev.  14: 13,  '*  their  works,  I'oya,  sholl  follow  them."^  See  Schleasner*«  Lex. 
N.  T.  p.  826.  No.  9.  Kypke,  on  James  1:4,  proves  that  «Jp/oy  signifies  also  fruit, 
profit,  wages,  ns  well  'bj  passages  from  Greek  authors  as  from  tbo  Old  Test, 
«here  the  word  tye  has  ih«  tame  Mgnification. 
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and  hence  also  "  to  work"  igyii^a^M  (noulv  «Jp^ov,  t^iCio&ui 
cpfor)  means,  ''  to  acquire  a  reward  of  one's  work."  In  the  same 
sense  also  is  this  word  used  in  John  6:  27.  (to  work  out,  elaborate, 
procure)=rTlö3j  Gen.  13:  1.* 

VI.  Juitißcaiion  by  faiih^  leaves  us  noihinfr  Ufhereof  io ghry* — 
Rom.  4:  2,  be  (Abraham)  had  nothing  whereof  to  glory  before  God. 
3:  37,  where  then  is  boasting  ?  it  is  excluded— by  the  law  of  faith. 
Eph.  2:  9,  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 

y  II.  T/iough  faith  is  the  condition,  it  is  by  no  means  the  meti- 
tarious  cause  of  our  salvation. — Faith  is  so  clearly  distinguished 
from  meritorious  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  or  from  human  merit, 
in  many  passages  of  Scripture  (e.  g.  Gal.  3:  11  etc.  Rom.  10:  4 
etc.  4:  4—6,  16.  comp.  11:  6.  Eph.  2:  8  etc.,)  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  meritorious  cause  of  our  salvation.  Nor,  indeed  is  it 
possible,  however  excellent  and  noble  the  reliance  on  the  Redeemer 
sent  by  God  is  in  itself  (^  119—121,)  that  it  should  pay  the  past 
debt  of  man.  The  excellence  of  this  reliance  cannot  make  man 
cease  to  be  a  debtor,  aofßiig.  Nor  has  this  confidence  in  the  Re- 
deemer so  high  an  intrinsic  value,  as  to  entitle  us  to  the  great  sal* 
▼ation  which  is  promised  to  believers,  as  a  merited  reward.  Faith 
is  not  really  a  virtue  or  righteousness,  by  which  we  become  worthy 
of  so  great  a  salvation  ;  but  it  is  merely  accounted  as  such  (through 
grace.  Rom.  4:  5,  24.  ^  117.  3,)  the  subject  of  it  is  treated  as  if 
he  had  yielded  a  righteousness  which  would  entitle  him  to  so  great 
a  salvation  Gal.  5:  5.  ^  117.  III.  9.)  It  is,  moreover,  very  evident, 
that  the  salvation  which  we  believe  we  shall  obtain,  must  exist 
previously  to  our  belief,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  result  of  our 
belief;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  faith  or  belief  must  depend  on 
the  reality  (the  anterior  existence)  ofthat  in  which  we  do  believe. 
The  belief  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins  and  of  a  salvation  so  far  trans- 
cending all  merit,  cannot  be  the  belief  of  a  truth,  cannot  be  woithy 
of  notice,  if  the  object  of  our  belief  did  not  previously  exist,  and 
had  not  been  derived  from  some  other  source,  on  which  other  source 
the  promises  of  this  salvation  were  based.  Faith  in  the  promises  of 
God,  presupposes  the  truth  of  those  promises,  and  does  not  create 
it  by  first  believing  it. 

VIII.  The  condition  of  salvation  w,  that  we  should  believe, — 
Rom.  10:  6 — 9,  if  thou  wilt  confess  the  Lord  Jesus — and  believe  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  sbalt  be 
saved  (not  Xgioiop  iyayuv  ix  rou  ovgavou — in  t£p  vsxgoSi^. 

IX.  Gal.  3:  1 1,  ''He  who  is  justified  by  God  on  account  of  bis 
faith  (in  the  unmerited  pardon  of  God,)  shall  be  saved"  {dUatogl  q. 

•  Compare  Raphelii  Annot.  ex.  Herodot.  on  Matt.  95: 16 ;  and  the  work  on  ih% 
Desifo  of  Christ's  death,  p.  945. 
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d^naim^üg  na^  Tcj»  ^i£) — o  dtxaiog  fn  nloTsmg  (i^ffcrtt«.  On  this 
passage,  see  the  work  sup.  cit.  ^  19,  p«  678,  where  it  is  remarked, 
that  these  words  of  Habakkuk  which,  according  to  Paul's  own  ex- 
planation (Heb.  10:  38,)  have  another  meaning,  are  not  adduced  in 
this  passage  as  evidence,  but  are  merely  used  as  a  known  and  con- 
venient expression,  to  designate  an  evangelical  doctrine. 

X.  Faith  is,  therefore,  the  acceptance  of  the  blessing  of  justifica- 
tion [pardon]  which  is  offered  to  all. 
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BOOK   V. 

OF  A  CHANGE  OF  HEART  AND  REFORMATION  OF 
LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OUR  ATTAIN- 
MENT OF  SALVATION. 


PART    II. 


or   THE   REFORMATION    OT   LIFE    CONNECTED    WITH    FAITH,   AND 
ITS    RELATION  TO  OUR    SALTATION. 


SECTION    CXIX. 


Of  the  change  of  heart  and  reformation  of  life  consequent  on  faith. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  prescription  of  faith  or  a  reliance  on  the 
grace  of  God  and  merits  of  Christ  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  is 
not  evident  merely  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  reasonable  in 
God  to  require  that  we  should  acknowledge  and  accept  the  bless- 
ings offered  in  the  Gospel  as  they  are  there  proposed.  There  is 
another  reason  which  evinces  the  same  truth.(l)  Faith  also  exerts 
a  highly  salutary  influence(2)  on  us,  in  producing(3)  a  change  of 
heart  and  reformation  of  life.  (4)  There  can  be  no  faith  without  a 
knowledge(5)  of  that  which  we  are  to  believe,  and  an  assent  to  it. 
(6)  A  cold  indifferent  assent  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  salvation, 
and  so  closely  connected  with  our  highest  interests,  cannot  be  a  sin- 
cere and  proper  assent.(7)  A  genuine  faith  must  be  accompanied 
with  suitable  feelings  of  the  heart,(8)  feelings  which  correspond  to 
the  truths  which  are  the  object  of  our  faith.(9)  TlK>se  who  have 
a  sincere  confidence  in  Christ,  and  are  convinced  that  they  shall 
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obtain  an  inconceivably  great  salvation  purely  through  the  grace  of 
God  and  Christ,  are  impressed  by  this  confidence  with  the  habitual 
conviction,(10)  that  to  be  a  slave  of  sin  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Christians,  who  are  destined  for  such  exalted  purposes,  and  that  a 
zealous  ''  following  after  holiness"  alone  comports  with  the  highness 
and  the  holiness  of  their  caHing.(il)  This  confidence  [reliance,] 
therefore,  must(12)  inspire  them  with  gratitude,  love,  and  in  short 
with  every  disposition  toward  their  Benefactor(13)  which  is  required 
by  the  divine  law.  It  must  produce(14)  an  habitual  obedience  to 
God  and  Christ,  and  particularly  love  to  our  fellowmen,  whom  God 
and  Christ(15^  loved  just  as  he  loved  us,  and  whom  he  requires  us 
to  love.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  divine  grace  and  a  reliance  od 
the  promises  of  God,  produce  a  change  of  mind  and  reformation  of 
conduct.(16) 

Illustrations. 

I.  In  2  Pet.  1:  3,  we  are  told  that  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
merciful  and  gracious  God  and  Christ  (v.  2,8,)  that  is,  through  faith 
(v.  1,5,)  God  bestows  on  us,  not  only  what  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, but  also  what  is  necessary  to  goAXmesSytvmßnav;  and  that 
from  this  faith  proceed  all  the  various  christian  virtues,  v.  5 — 7.^ 

II.  Acts  3:  26.  Rom.  6:  21.  7:  12.  8:  6,  to  be  spiritually  mind- 
ed, is  life  and  peace.  Tit.  3:  8. 

III.  How  this  change  of  heart  is  produced. — The  internal  mode 
of  the  new  birth  is  inexplicable  to  man.  Hence  Christ  could  ren- 
der it  inteUigible  no  farther  (John  3: 7, 8.  <^  115.  III.  8)  than  by  say- 
ing that  this  change  is  effected  by  confidence  in  Christ,  v.  1 1 — 18. 

IV.  John  3:  3,  8.  He  that  puts  his  trust  in  Christ  (v.  15)  is  a 
child  of  God  (is  yiytwriiAtyoq  ufcjde»  v.  3,  7,  or  «x  loil  Ü€oS  1  John 
5:  1,  4  etc.  Comp.  ^  110)  and  an  heir  of  salvation.  Rom.  8:  13 — 
17.  He  has  a  certain  hope  of  being  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — of  attaining  salvation.  John  3: 3, 5,1 5—17.  And  in  this  re- 
spect he  is  born  agahi,  iyayiytwrinivog  1  Pet.  1:  3.  But  he  has  be- 
come more  like  unto  God  in  holiness  also  as  well  as  happiness*  (v.  14 


1  The  work  on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  p.  417,  683, 689, 415. 

S  To  this  subject  belong  the  texts  Matt.  5:  48,  be  ye  perfect  etc.  t.  45.  £ph.5: 
1,  be  ye  followers  of  God  as  dear  children.  2  Pet.  1:4,  that  ye  may  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world.  Sm 
Noesselt's  Disputatio  de  verft  vi  nominis  filiorum  Dei ;  in  which  it  is  proved 
that  simtlarity  to  God  in  point  qf  holiness  and  happiness,  is  the  cardinal  id«« 
meant  by  *'  sons  of  God"  in  the  New  Testament. 
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16  ;)he  is  born  again  also  in  this  sense,  thi^t  his  heart  has  become  more 
pure,  V.  33,  32.  Heb.  12:  10.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  we  find  that  of  those  who  wished  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  who  were  therefore  required  to  be  bom  again 
(John  3:  3,  5,  7,)  Jesus,  in  other  passages,  requires  a  change  of 
mind, /u€iaifOu>y,  Matt.  4:17.  11:20,21.  And  the  twelve  also, 
whom  Christ  sent  forth  into  the  world  during  his  life  time,  in  like 
manner  connected  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  approaching  reign  of 
God  with  a  summons  to  repentance,  fiBiivoiav^  Matt.  10:  7.  Luke 
9:  6, 2.  In  the  parallel  passage  Mark  6: 12,  we  find  the  words 
ix^igvoeov  iva  /u«r«yoiiooiG»  they  preached  that  they  should  repent. 
Paul  also  represents  regeneration,  naXiyytpvioiav,  as  being  a  change, 
a  renewing  which  is  e^ted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (^  115.111. 3,)  and 
by  which  the  Christian  becomes  another,  a  new  creature,  and  begins 
to  be  not  only  a  more  happy  but  also  more  holy  being.  Tit.  3:  5. 
In  2  Cor.  5: 17,^  we  are  told,  ''  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature,"  that  is,  '^  He  who  is  truly  united  to  Christ,  has  be- 
come a  new,  a  happy  {ol  i^mg  v.  15,)  and  better  person  (he  no 
longer  lives  unto  himself,  comp.  Rom.  12:  2.  Eph.  4:  23,)  and  b 
more  pleasing  to  Christ."^  If  we  have  that  faith  whKh  is  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (^  115.  III.  7  ;)  if,  through  the  instrumentalitj 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  we  have  been  received  among  the  people  of 
God,  among  the  iyiovg  saints,  or  those  dedicated  to  God,'  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  are  actually  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  des- 
tined for  Christians  in  this  life ;  if  we  have  been  sanctified  or  set 
apart  [aywina^]  by  that  Spirit,  so  that  we  really  belong  to  the 
happy  people  of  God  ;^  if,  through  the  sanctificatioD  of  the  Spirit 
and  mith  in  the  Gospel,  we  have  actually  obtained  salvation  (bles* 
sedness  2  Thess.  2:  13 ;)  then  are  we  renewed  (Tit.  3:  5)  by  this 
faith  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  transformed  into  new  creatures, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  obedient  children  of  God.^  We 
are  also  sanctified  (or  set  apart,  comp.  1  Thess.  5:  23^  in  this  re- 
spect, that  we  strive  to  attain  a  degree  of  holiness*  worthy  of  God's 
people,  Eph.  5:  3,  27.  1  Pet.  1:  14—16.  Of  the  subjects  of  this 
change,  it  is  also  said,  that  they  are  turned  away^  from  evil  through 
the  instrumentality  of  faith,®  and  turned  [convened]  unto  God  and 

1  Comp.  Git.  6: 15.    S  See  the  work  on  the  Detif  n  of  the  Atonenioiit,  p.  513. 

3  §  99.  3  ThoM.  2: 13.  Acu  9G:  18.  4  §  71.  111.  9. 

5  1  Pet.  1:2.  2:  9,  "  At  the  people  of  God,  ye  are  under  obligetion  diily  to 
megnify  the  riches  of  tho  grace  of  God  by  yoor  works,  end  to  live  to  his  flory.*' 

S  1  Thess.  4:  3.  Rom.  6: 19. 2  Cor.  7: 1.  Heb.  12: 14. 

7  Aeto  26: 16.  3: 26.  James  5: 19  etc. 

S  See  Eecles.  17:  25  etc.  where  innnqiif^tt  Ini  irtfipiovend  hnoUmttt  u^afrfc«^ 
inaruyiw  ini  v^fftOTw  and  iarcoTifiipuw  iar^  idtuiaf,  are  coonected  together. 
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Christ.  The  words  imaTgi'<fiaÜM  and  (i^TuXoilr,  zre  sometimes 
used  together,  and  at  others  interchanged.  The  meaning  of  the 
latter  word  is,  to  reform,  to  change  our  evil  dispositions/  and  thus* 
also  to  reform  our  mode  of  living.^ 

In  Acts  26:  20,  fUtdvoiav^iniargtqHv  inl  tov  Oeop,  3:  19,  ^*- 
tapoH¥=imaTQtqeiv.  11:  18,  fAitavoia^imaiQoq'n  in  15:  3.  Thus 
also  in  Job  36:  10,  Symmachus  translates  the  Heb.  1|«?1  1^:1^«}  by 
fiiTavo^awai,  and  the  LXX  by  iniaiga(f>iioovTai  £|  adixiag.  That 
(iiiapoilv  signifies,  to  reform,  to  come  to  reflection,  is  clear  from  the 
subsequent  passages.  Luke  15:  7, 10,  17.  5:  32.  Rom.  2:  4.  Acts 
17:  30.  Wisdom  of  Solomon  11:  24.  Ecclus.  44:  16. 

V.  Knowledge  necessary  tojaith. — Rom.  10:  14,  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  beard  ?  Eph.  1:  13.  Matt. 
13:  19. 

VI.  1  Thess.  2: 13,  ye  have  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye 
heard,  of  us.  Heb.  4:2. 

VII.  Faith  without  works  is  rfearf.— James  2:  14, 17,20—26. 
2  Pet.  1:  8,  9,  "  He  whose  knowledge  of  Christ  is  unfruitful  [does 
not  produce  the  virtues  mentioned  v.  5 — ^7]  is  not  possessed  of  the 
genuine  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  does  not  view  the  great  blessing 
of  pardon  for  Christ's  sake,  in  the  proper  light,  or  he  has  forgotten 
it."* 

VIII.  Proper  feelings  of  the  heart  necessary  to  true  faith, — 
Rom.  5:  5.  2  Cor.  5:  14,  "  The  love  which  Christ  evinced  toward 
all  men  by  his  death,  hath  taken  entire  possession  of  me  [constrain - 
cth  me.^js 

IX.  2  Cor.  5:  15.  Rom.  5:  6.  Compare  111.  8. 

X.  2  Cor.  5:  15.  The  conviction  of  the  Christian,  that  he  has 
died  with  Christ  and  shall  live  [enjoy  salvation]  with  him  in  another 
world,  must  produce  an  indifference  in  him  to  worldly  objects  and 
worldly  advantages  [iva  fifjxtt^  iavrm  Cfj.^]  Heb.  9:  14. 

XI.  Eph.  2:  4—10.  Col.  3:  1—8,'  if  ye  are  risen  with  Christ, 
seek  those  things  which  are  above — set  your  affections  on  things 
above  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth.  Rom.  6:  11—13.  Tit.  2: 
11—14.  1  Pet.  1:3,  14—16.^ 

XII.  Philem.  5:  6,  **  I  have  ^eard  of  your  love  to  Jesus  and 
your  faith  in  him,  which  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  Chris- 
tians; so  that  your  grateful  recollection  of  the  blessings  of  Christ 

1  AcU  6:  Ha.    Wisdom  of  Solomon  12:  10, 19. 
<  MtU.  7: 16--a0.  12:  33—35. 

3  AcU  26:  ^.  Luk«  3: 8—14.  Heb.  6:  1. 

4  On  th«  Deeif«  of  the  Atonement,  p.  369.  ^  Ibid.  p.  409. 
'^  Ibid.  p.  510,  413.  ind  Comment,  on  Heb.  9: 14. 

3  On  the  Demgn  of  Chrkit*i  death,  p.  383, 411, 521. 
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has  produced  an  active  benevolence  toward  htm  (or  toward  bis 
worshippers"  v.  7.)^  Gal.  5: 6,  faith  worketh  by  love.  Id  the  work 
on  the  Design  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  (p.  386,  390,)  an  explanation 
is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  a  gracious 
remission  of  sins,  produces  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  Jesus»  and 
thus  promotes  christian  virtue.^ 

XIII.  Luke  7:  42,  47,  her  sins  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ; 
fer  she  loved  much  ;  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth 
little.  1  John  4:  19.  v.  16,  9.  Heb.  12:  28.  8:  11, 12. 

XVI.  1  John  4:9—11.  John  15: 12—14.  Eph.  5:  2.  PhU.  2: 
4—8.  Rom.  14:  15.     . 

XV,  1  John  5:  3,  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  bis  com- 
mandments. John  15:  14,  ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you.  Heb.  8:  10,  11  etc. 

XVI.  Rom.  12:  1,  2  compared  with  3:  21—11:  32.  2  Pet.  1:4, 
**  God,  according  to  his  glorious  grace,  hath  given  us  great  promises, 
in  order  that  ye  may  continue  to  become  more  like  unto  him  (con- 
tinue to  become  more  holy  as  he  is  holy.") 


SECTION    CXX. 

Oenuine  sorrow  for  nny  and  its  conneooion  with  faith  and  refor^ 

mation. 
The  origin  of  genuine  faith  is  also  accompanied  by  sorrow  for  sin, 
(1)  that  is  a  knowledge  of  our  sinful  state,(2)  accompanied  by  pain- 
ful feelings.(3)  This  penitence  produces  an  aversion  to  sin,  and  a 
desire  for  holiness  (2  Cor.  7:  11,)  and  thus,  if  faith  be  combined 
with  it,  promotes  a  salutary  change  of  mind  and  refonnation  of  life, 
fi«rayoiay.(4)  And  faith,  or  reliance  on  God  and  Christ,(5)  will 
alike  prevent  a  despair  of  attaining  8alvation,(6)  and  excite  our  zeal 
in  the  conflict  with  sin.(7) 

IlXUSTIUTIONS. 

I.    Repentance  and  conversion. — It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  word 
fAitavo$a  change  of  mind,  does  signify  sorrow^  (ietafAilna,  (which 

1  Dissert.  II.  in  £p.  ad  Col.  et  Pbilem.  Note  115, 123.    Opasc.  Acad.  Vol.  IL 
p.  223-297. 
S  See  Reinhardts  Mora],  B.  II.  S.  177. 
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meaning  Michaelis  prefers,^)  not  only  in  pure  Greeks'  but  also  ia 
Hebraistic  Greek.    Examples  of  this  are  found  in  Ecclesiaslicus  17: 
S4  ;  in  Wisdom  of  Solomon  5:  3 ;  in  the  version  of  the  LXX,  who 
frequently  render  the  word  on:  by  futavoitp ;  and  even  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  e.  g.  Luke  17:  4.   But  when  this  salutary  change 
in  man  is  spoken  of,  futavota  embraces  the  entire  change,  including 
its  two  constituents,  sorrow  for  sin,  and  faith,  and  not  sorrow  {Ivntiw) 
alone.     Thus  in  Liuke  15:  7, 10,  this  word  evidently  indicates  the 
entire  change  of  the  sinner  f  and  the  essential  parts  of  this  change 
are,  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  represented  as  consisting  in 
sorrow  (v.  17 — 19,)  and  faith  or  confident  reliance  on  his  father  (v. 
18,  20.*)     On  the  contrary,  furavout  change  of  mind,  is  represent- 
ed as  the  consequence  of  Ivntj  sorrow,  penitence,  in  1  Cor.  7:  9, 
10.  Acts  2:  37,  38.     But,  that  penitence  or  sorrow,  (uvafitlew, 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  entire  change  of  mind,  futipoia^  is  evident 
from  the  expression  "  for  godly  sorrow  worketh  a  salutary  reforma- 
tion never  to  be  repented  of,"  fierapota  ug  arnttiglav  ifknaiitkntog, 
which  is  used  in  2  Cor.  7:  10,  in  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that 
penitence  or  sorrow  is  included  in  thß  entire  change  or  re(prmaüon. 
Thus  also  the  change  of  mind,  ftijapoia,  which  John  the  Baptist 
required  Matt.  3:  2,  11,  or  that  change  from  which  a  different  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting  should  result,  was  at  least  connected  with  a 
knowledge  of  our  sins.  v.  8,  10,  6.     The  command  of  our  Saviour, 
''/ucrayomc"   Mark  1:  15,  requires  an  entire  change  of  mind,  like 
that  which  John  the  Baptist  taught.  For,  the  supplementary  phrase, 
"  believe  in  the  Gospel,"  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  fiitavoia  does  not  include  faith ;  its  object  is,  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  fiera»oia  change  of  mind  is  produced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the   Gospel,  or  by  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  (*$  121.)     In  the  parallel  passage.  Matt.  4:  17,  this  word  is 
used  alone,  because  it  properly  signifies,  not  merely  sorrow  for  sin, 
but  an  entire  change  of  mind.     The  reason  why  <'  repentance  to- 
wards God"  and  <'  ^ith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are  distinguished 
and  mentioned  separately  in  Acts  20:  21,  was,  the  design  of  the 
apostle  to  describe  this  change  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (1  Thess.  1:  9,  10.)     In  gentile  subjects  of  conversion,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  change  was  found  in  their  views  con- 
cerning God ;   for,  having  been  idolaters  before,  they  had  never 
properly  known  and  worshipped  him.     Acts  14:  15.  15:  19.     On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  Jew  was  converted,  the  most  prominent 
part  of  his  change  referred  to  his  views  of  Jesus,  and  consisted  in 
his  conviction  that  he  was  Christ  the  Lord.* 


I  Dogmatik  §  148.        S  Schleiifinert Lex.  N.  Test.  T.  U.  p.  113.  No.  1. 
3  $  119.  111.  4.  4  On  the  Design  of  Christas  death,  p.  394. 

A  Diaeert.  in  £p.  ad  Pbileni.  Note  115. 
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II.  The  knowledge  of  our  sinful  state,  with  which  our  salutary 
change  must  commence,^  consists  in  a  conviction  that  we  are  guilty* 
miserable  creatures,  and  in  a  just  acquaintance  with  our  own  situa* 
tion,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with  mournful  and  pai»- 
ful  feelings.3  Luke  18:  13.  Ps.  51:  19.  Jer.  31:  19.  James  4:  9. 
But  as  we  are  to  be  saved,  not  by  any  merit  of  our  own,  but  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  su&rings  of  the  Redeemer,  this  sorrow  for  sin  could 
not  be  necessary  for  its  own  sake,^  or  for  the  purpose  that  man 
might  be  punished  at  least  with  the  painful  sense  of  hb  sins,  and 
thus  make  some  satisfaction  for  them.  But  it  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ourselves,  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  true  conversion,  of  joy  for  par- 
doned sin  (James  4:  10,)  and  of  a  genuine  and  salutary  faith  (Rom. 
4:  5—9.)  In  the  passages  1  John  1:  8  etc.  Jer.  2:  35.  3: 13.  Ps. 
32:  5.  51:  5  etc,  the  proposition  is  plainly  taught,  that  those  only 
who  are  conscious  of  their  sins,  can  obtain  pardon.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  evident,  that  no  general  standard  can  be  settled 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  individual,  either  for  the  exact 
measure  to  which  his  sorrow  for  sin  must  rise,  or  for  the  degree  in 
which  those  painful  feelings  must  be  outwardly  manifested.  The 
penitential  sorrow  of  different  individuals  may  be  genuine,  though 
there  may  be  a  diversity,  both  in  the  degree  of  the  feelings  them- 
selves, and  in  the  manner  of  manifesting  them ;  provided,  their 
sorrow  be  the  result  of  sincere  and  earnest  conviction  of  their  sins, 
and  detestation  of  them. 

III.  This  conviction  of  sio  and  sorrow  for  it,  are  essentially  oe- 
cessarv.  Gal.  3:  24.  Luke  18:  13.  25:  17—20.  If,  like  the  Phari- 
see of  old  (Luke  18:  1 1,  9,)  we  depend  on  our  own  morality  {idiap 
dtxa$oaviffi»  Rom.  10:  3.,)  and  consequently  do  not  acknowledge 
our  guilt,  and  the  righteousness  appointed  by  God  ;^  we  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  grace  [pardon]  of  God,^  and  therefore  shall  not 
obtain  the  pardon  of  our  sins.''    It  is  a  just  sense  of  his  guilt  and 

1  £pb.  5:  13,  **  He  who  will  suffer  himself  to  be  reproved  by  the  liy ht  [to  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  aAd  abhorrence  of  his  sins,  through  the  admonitions  and 
example  of  Christians.]therebj  comes  forth  out  of  his  former  darkness  (in  which 
he  neither  knew  nor  felt  his  misery.)  Hence,  a  cerUin  hyinn  says ;  *'  If  you 
will  suffer  ToorseUes  to  be  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  your  indifference,  and 
delivered  ^oro  your  unhappy  condition,  Christ  will  daily  make  you  better  and 
happier."  9  Luke  15:  18, 21.  Jer.  14:  20.  Dan.  9:  5. 

3  Luke  15:  17, 24, 32,  my  son  was  dead— was  lost.  Rom.  8:  6—8.  James  4: 9, 
mlBunotifijcaTa  *'  Learn  to  see  your  great  misery." 

4  2  Cor.  7:  9,  now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorrowful,  but  that  ye  sor- 
rowed unto  reformation. 

5  Rom.  10:  3,  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness.  See  the  work  on  the 
Design  of  Christ's  death,  p.  554. 

e  Rom.  10:  3,  TnSuuuoavtnj  tov  dtov  avx  trntrdyr^.    AtMmoovytjrstvmyfi^ 
Xtw,  r.  16  {liyog  StMmoavPtjc)  Dissert,  de  sensu  Tocis  dhm09,  note  95. 
7  Luke  18:  14. 
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misery,  which  awakens  io  man  the  desire  for  the  divine  faroor : 
"  The  publican  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his 
eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast  saying,  God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner."V  The  law,  from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge 
of  sin  (Rom.  3. 20,)  and  the  knowledgeof  sin  itself,  lead  us  to  Christ. 
And  the  sinner  finding  that  he  cannot  depend  upon  his  own  merits, 
DOW  gladly  accepts  salvation^  through  faith  (reliance  on  Jesus,)  and 
having  thus  learned  the  great  value  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  grace,  he  embraces  it  in  the  most  conscientious  manner,  and 
fi*araes  his  life  according  to  its  dictates.  And  a  renewal  of  those 
painful  feelings  in  the  various  stages  of  the  christian  course,  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve^  and  exalt  our  iaith,  and  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  free  and  gracious  mercy  of  God.  Acts  9:  9,  11,  19. 
Thus  Paul's  gratitude  to  God  and  Christ  b  renewed  in  the  roost 
lively  manner,  by  the  recollection  of  his^  former  unworthiness.  It  is 
this  recollection  of  the  past  days  of  his  life,  which  explains  the  ar- 
dour of  feeling  which  he  displays  when  speaking  of  the  pardon  of 
the  sinner  for  Christ's  sake,  and  of  his  office  as  messenger  of  this 
salvation.  1  Tim.  1:  12—16.  1  Cor.  15:  8—18.^ 

IV.  Godly  sorrow  worketh  reformation.  Luke  15: 17 — 19.  comp. 
V.  7:  10.  2  Cor.  7:  9,  10. 

V.  The  prodigal  son  applies  with  confidence  to  his  fiither,  Luke 
15:  18—20. 

VI.  A  sorrow  for  sin  which  is  accompanied  by  a  despair  of  sal- 
vation, has  a  prejudicial  influence ;  for  a  despair  of  success  will  nat- 
urally destroy  all  courage  to  attempt  a  reformation,  as  we  see  in  the 
example  of  Judas,  Matt.  27:  4.^  And  the  fake  impression,  that 
even  those  who  entertain  a  reverence  for  God  nevertheless  cannot 
regain  his  favour,  sometimes  degenerates  into  the  most  criminal 
levity  9nd  neglect  of  every  duly.® 

VII.  Rom.  6:  2,  6,  11.  1  Pet.  3:  21.  4:  2.  Compare^  111. 


SECTION  CXXI. 


Connexion  between  obedience  io  the  commands  of  Christy  and  a  re- 
liance  on  his  merits. 

Finally,  our  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ  (John  3:  14 — 16} 
as  the  ground  of  our  justification  [pardon,]  is  founded(l)  on  a  be- 

1  Luke  18: 13. 15: 17—26! 

9  Gal.  3:  24,  SsnauoMu/iWssstifirtaftev  StMotwdy^vtu  2:  17.  5:  4.  Dia«,  sup.  cit. 
Note  111.  3  2  Pet.  1:  9.  §  119.  111.  7. 

4.  Dissert,  de  ceaia  hiitor.  p.  4  etc.      5  Melincthonis  Loe.  tbeoK  p.  498—500. 
6  Ptalm  130:  4.    See  the  work  on  the  Design  of  Christ's  death,  p.  570. 
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lief  in  his  divine  authority  (v.  11, 13)  and  in  the  divine  attributes  ;(2) 
in  short,  it  is  based  upon  a  faith  which  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  a  desire  for  holiness,  a  '^  carefulness  to  maintain  good  works'^ 
(Tit.  3:  8.)  For,  this  faith  is  necessarily  connected  with  obedience 
(3)  to  all  the  instructions  of  Christ  or  to  the  gospel  taken  in  its  wi- 
dest sense. (4)  It  is  connected  with  obedience  not  only  to  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins  and  the  consequent  salvation  (the 
Gospel  in  its  more  confined  latitude) (5,)  but  involves  also  obedience 
to  the  law  of  Christ.  (6) 

Illustrations. 

I.  No  one  can  receive  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
in  reference  to  the  design  of  the  Saviour's  death,  with  entire  sincer- 
ity of  heart,  who  does  not  receive  Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  divine 
messengers,  and  has  not  entire  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  God 
(^  6.  III.  10.)  (^  27 ;)  nay,  who  does  not  believe  the  supreme  dig- 
nity of  the  person  of  Jesus.  And  every  one  who  entertains  these 
high  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  also  necessarily  at- 
tribute divine  authority  to  all  his  doctrines  and  also  to  those  taught 
by  his  apostles.     ^  82.  lllust.  7. 

II.  Faith  in  Christ  implies  a  belief  in  the  divine  attributes.  Rom. 
4:  20  compared  with  23.  These  passages  refer  to  faith  in  the  di- 
vine promises  ;  and  1  John  5r  10,  to  a  belief  in  the  veracity  of  God. 
In  Acts  16:  34  compared  with  v.  31,  "to  believe  io  Christ"  is 
interchanged  with  the  phrase,  "  to  believe  in  God." 

III.  Every  individual  who  sincerely  believes  in  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  does,  even  by  this  belief,  glorify  God.  Thus  Abraham,  as 
he  "  staggered  not  (at  the  promise  of  God)  through  unbelief,  but 
was  strong  in  faith,  gave  glory  to  God  ;"^  and  John  tells  us,  "  he 
that  receives  his  testimony,  hath  set  his  seal  that  God  is  true."* 
For,  it  is  his  reverence  for  the  infallibility  and  other  attributes  of  God 
(e.  g.  power  Rom.  4:  21)  on  which  the  divine  veracity  and  immu- 
tability are  founded  (^  26,)  which  induces  him  to  give  bis  assent  to 
the  divine  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  published,  to 
glorify  God  by  faith  in  these  doctrines,  and  as  these  doctrines  ex- 
pressly require  men  thus  to  glorify  God,^  it  is  evident  that  this  belief, 
by  virtue  of  which  we  do  not  resist  these  doctrines,*but  yield  obedience 


1  Rom.  4:  20.  9  John  3:  33.  1  John  5: 10. 

a  John  8:  42-47. 10:  94— S7.  15: 8d-94.  1  John  3:93. 
4  Rom.  10:  21.  Acts  13:45.  Heb.  12:  25. 
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to  them,  is  itself  an  obedience  to  the  will  and  instfuctions  of  God.' 
But  if  we  cordially  acquiesce  in  those  doctrines  which  refer  to  our- 
selves, our  acquiescence  cannot  be  a  mere  cold,  indifierent  asseat 
(^  1 19.)  Some  of  the  doctrines  announce  joyful  events  and  prom- 
ises, whilst  others  present  to  our  view  a  picture  of  our  lamentable 
condition  and  warn  us  of  the  punishment  awaiting  the  transgressor. 
Some  enjoin  duties,  and  others  forbid  their  neglect.  Hence  the 
effect  of  a  cordial  reception  of  these  divine  instructions,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  diversity  of  feelings  corresponding  to  the  various  nature 
of  the  doctrines  themselves,  it  must  naturally  produce  joy.  cheer- 
fulness, hope,  gratitude,  {^  118,)  penitence  (^  120.  111.  2,j  fear,  a 
«ense  of  moral  obligation.  2^Cor.  5:  10  etc.  Heb.  12:  28.  v.  29, 
XargivrnfAtv  r^  Oecji  fi^ra  aidovg  ital  ivXafiiiag-^"  the  christian  feel- 
ing  of  reverence  for  God,  uidcig,  must  sometimes  be  supported  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  even  in  the  friends  of  Jesus."  Heb.  11:1. 
"  Faith  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  things  which  we  do  not  see," 
ov  ßlenofitv^  partly  of  future  events  which  we  hope  or  fear,  partly 
of  things  actually  existing  which  we  do  not  see,  and  partly  of  events 
which  are  past. 

IV.  The  term  ^vayyAiov  or  "  Gospel"  is  used  in  its  more  ex- 
leaded  sense  in  the  following  passages :  1  Tim.  1: 10  etc.  Rom.  2: 

16.  1  Pet.  4:  17.  Matt.  4:  23.  comp.  v.  17.  Luke  3:  18.  comp.  7. 
7  etc.  20;  I-  Acts  15:  35.  14:  15.  17:  28.  1  Cor.  15:  1—11. 

V.  la  its  more  confined  sense  the  word  ivayyiX^v  is  used  in  Rom. 
10:  16 comp.  v. 3— 15.9:31.  1:  16,17.  3:  21  etc.  As  «Gospel," 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  the  doctrine  concerning  the  un- 
merited grace  of  God  through  Christ,  in  which  we  may  justly  re- 
pose our  confidence,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  "  the  right- 
eousness of  God  by  faith"  {dnnaioovpij  Oiov  in  niotitag  10:  3,  6.  1: 

17.  3:  21  etc  ;)  the  doctrine  which  requires  us  to  rely,  not  on  our 
own  works,  but  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  requires^  faith  niatip, 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  Gal.  2: 16—3:  22.  (^  1 18  ;) 
therefore,  this  Gospel  ma^  also  be  called  "  the  doctrine  concerning 
faith  in  Christ,"  Qni^a  Ttjg niaumg  Rom.  10:  8)  or  "  faith"  itself 
{)fht4g  Gal.  3:  23.  Comp.  ^  117.  111.  16,)  or  <•  faith  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus"  {nimig  iv  T(f  ulficiii'Jrjaov  Rom.  3:  25.)  And  this  name 
(niaug  or  faith)  was  by  synecdoche  applied  to  the  whole  doctrine, 
that  is,  to  the  Gospel  in  its  most  extended  sense,  of  which  the  doc- 

I  Rom.  1:  5,  vnww^  niorewg.  Comp.  Acts.  6:  7.  vttijiuww  rjy  nioTH.  H«b.  2: 1, 
vTQ&oixtuf  rote  oMovo&Btn^tUe  opposite  it  ftyCyroraynnu.  ovz  vnaxovtty.  Rom. 
10:  3, 16. 

9  Rom.  1: 17,  "  Joftification  before  God  throoffh  faith  in  Chriit  is  pabltshed 
in  the  Goipel,  in  order  that  thie  fnith  [reliance]  in  Christ  may  be  prodoc«d.** 
Sign/oTtPf  eee  Dise.  de  eensa  vocis  SUtuog,  Note  o8.  Hermann*!  Erklaerunff  dee 
N.T.Th.VII.S.60.  * 
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trine  of  ''  filitb"  or  leliaiioe  on  the  merits  of  Christ  is  a  part,  as  e. 
g.  ia  Acts  6:  7.  Rom.  1:  5.  Jude  v.  3,  90.  And, in  truth, it  boot 
only  that  part  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  which  teaches  reliance  on 
his  merits,  but^  his^  entire  doctrines,  which  are  the  joyful  tidings 
€vay/AiOP,  ualop  ^^/ua  Heb.  6.  5.  For  all  his  doctrines  have  a 
reference  to  our  salvation,^  even  the  commands  themselves,  and  the 
menaces  which  are  intended  to  deter  us  from  sin.  Heb.  4:  1.  And 
even  Uniaiig  faith,  is  used,  not  in  its  more  limited,  but  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  having  a  reference  to  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  it  may 
still,  according  to  a  very  common  metonymy,  signify  the  entire 
doctrines  of  Christ.  For  <'  Gospel,"  in  its  more  extended  sense, 
signifies  the  doctrines  which  we  are  under  obligation  to  receive  with 
approbation,  to  believe,  which  are  the  object  of  our  faith  or  assent. 
VI.  Tfuefaiik  is  uniformly  productive  of  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law. — ^By  the  "  law  of  Christ"  {pofiog  Xgiozov  Gal.  6:  2.  oonoip. 
i  Cor.  9:  21)  is  meant  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  reference  to  our 
duty.^  The  greater  part  of  our  duties  are  indeed  taught  in  the  Old 
Testemeot,  and  may  bo  known  even  from  reason.^  "  1  came  not 
(says  our  Lord)  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil."'^ 
Still  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  apply  the  ancient  precepts  to  new 
objects,  which  had  previously  been  unknown,  and  which  were  intro* 
duced  by  Christianity.  Of  this  kind  are  the  precepts  which  relate 
to  the  worship  of  Christ  (^  42  etc,)  and  to  the  duties  of  the  church 
and  her  members  (^  105 — 107.)  These  are  indeed  embraced  in 
those  moral  precepts  which  enjoin  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
relative  duties  of  the  members  of  the  social  compact  in  general. 
But  they  are  placed  in  a  new  light  by  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ,  and  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  christian  church. 
Some  of  the  precepts  of  Christ,  moreover,  are  entirely  new  and 
peculiar.^  Now  all  these  laws  of  Christ  constitute  a.  legal  code,  the 
prescriptions  of  which  we  can  and  ought  to  obey.®  The  salvatioe 
which  is  promised  us  by  the  doctrines  of  Christ  is  indeed  of  so  ev 
alted  a  nature  and  degree,  that  we  could  never  expect  to  merit  tl  by 
our  works  (^  73,  118.)  Still,  after  it  had  been  resolved  upon  that 
this  salvation  should  be  offered  to  guilty  and  imperfect  man,  the  law 
(^  67,  72)  was  given  and  pnblbbed  for  a  two-fold  purpose;  in 


•  1  Cor.  15:  2,  "  the  Gospel  by  which  ye  are  saved/'  Eph.  1: 13,  *'  the  Gospel 
of  salYation."     Heb.  2: 3.  4:  2. 

5  John  15:  10, 12, 14.  Matt.  5:  22.  7.  23:  1  John  2: 3--5. 

3  Rom.  2:  12-15.  1;  19—32.  Phil.  4:  8. 

4  Matt.  6:  17—19.  Luke  10:  25—28.  Gal.  5: 13—22.  1  Tim.  1:  8-11. 

s  See  §  109,113.  Compare  Reuss'  Elements  Theologiae  morslis,  p.  190  etc. 

6  Matt.  5:  19.7:2*1.  Luke  10:  28.  John  14:  21,23.  15:  10.14.  8:51.  Gsl.6:l^ 
1  John  1:  5.  2:  3—6.  3: 6—10, 22.  5: 2.  Heb.  10:  36.  James  2:  22—25.  2:  8  etft. 
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order  that  those  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christ,^  and  habitually 
refuse  to  obey  his  precepts,^  may  forfeit  the  offered  salvatioo,  and 
receive  the  punishment  due  to  their  iniquity ;  and  that  even  those 
who  obey  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  should  partake  of  the  salvatbn 
graciously  bestowed  on  them,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  meas« 
ure  of  their  faithfulness  and  obedience.  That  the  degree  of  their 
future  happiness  might  be  commensurate  with  the  measure  of  th^r 
exertions  to  conform  their  lives  to  the  standard  of  holiness  proposed 
in  the  Gospel,  a  standard  which  indeed  no  Christian,  not  even  the 
most  exalted,  can  ever  perfectly  attain.  The  law  itself  therefore, 
the  requisition  that  we  should  never  cease  conscientiously  to  learn 
from  our  meek  and  lowly  Teacher  (Matt.  II:  29  etc,)  who  well 
knew  our  in6rmities,^  that  we  should  unceasingly  follow  after  holi- 
ness (Matt.  5:  6.)  and  gradually  press  forward  toward  the  mark  of 
christian  perfection  set  before  us,^  cannot  be  regarded  as  unjust,  or 
as  being  not  suited  to  the  in6rmities  of  human  nature.  But  in  a 
very  different  point  of  view  is  the  law  considered,  when  it  is  said 
that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  (or  put  an  end  to  it,  Rom.  10:  4. 
^  114.  111.  9,)  and  that  Christians  "  are  not  under  the  law,"  "  are 
freed  from  the  law."  Rom.  6:  14.  7:  1—6.  Gal.  2:  19.  5:  18.  We 
do,  indeed,  freely  concede  that  in  these  passages  the  term  ^  law" 
does  not  signify  merely  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses,  which  of  course 
are  not  obligatory  on  Christians  (John  4: 21.  ^  93,)  nor  the  civil  code 
of  the  Jewish  legislator,  which  was  neither  applicable  to  other  na» 
tions  nor  enjoined  on  them.^  It  is  evident  from  the  context  (Rom. 
7:  7  etc.)  that  the  moral  part  of  the  law,  which  Christianity  incul- 
cates no  less  than  the  Mosaic  system  does,^  is  meant  in  these  passa- 
ges (^  73.  III.  3.)  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  texts 
referred  to,  the  law  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  rule  of  life  for  persons  who 
rely  on  the  grace  of  God,  and  who  are  authorized  to  expect  a  sal- 
vation not  to  be  purchased  by  their  works ;  but  is  regarded  as  a  law 
according  to  which  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  adjudged  in 
so  rigid  and  inexorable  a  manner,  as  to  exclude  all  grace  (Gal.  2: 
31.  3:  10,)  and  all  reliance  on  grace.     Gal.  3:  12.  Rom.  4:  14. 

1  John  3:  18, 36.  2  Theat.  1:  8.  Act«  13:  4d  Mark  16:  16.  Heb.  2: 1—3. 10:  36 
—31,38. 

9  Matt.  7:  21.  13:  41.  Rom.  8:  13,6,  7.  Gal.  5:  19—21.  1  Cor.  6:  9  etc.  1  Pet. 
1:14—17.  Heb.  12:14. 

3  Matt.  17: 17.  26:  41.  Comp.  §  85. 

4  Phil.  3:  12 — 15,  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended— this  one  thing  I 
do — I  presa  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  hi^h  calling  of  God  id  Christ 
Jesufl."  2  Cor.  7:  1,  **  Let  ue  follow  after  holinesH  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  1 
Cor.  15:56.  I  Theaa.  4:  1,' 12.  Col.  1:  9.  £ph.  4:  15.  1  Pet.  2:  2.  2  Pet.  3: 18, 
*^  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ- 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God"  etc. 

^  Michaelis'  Dogmatik,  §  165.  ^  Gal. 5:  13, 14, 16, 19-23. 6.  2. 
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That  the  law,  when  viewed  ia  this  light,  is  not  applicable  to  us, 
and  that,  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  law  {xojgls  vofiov  3:  21,) 
we  are,  notwithstanding  our  guilt,  liberated  from  punishment,  and 
taught  to  expect,  monvap  an  unmerited  salvation  through  grace  (v. 
SS.  4:  8.  3:  22,  26,  28,  30.  4:  5.  10:  4,)  that  the  love  of  God  to 
fab  obedient  Son  Jesus  is  transferred  to  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  makes  their  iroperiect  obedience  acceptable  to  God,^  all  this  we 
owe  to  the  Liord  Jesus,  to  that  blessed  Redeemer  who  has  done  so 
much  for  as.  Rom.  8:  24  etc.  10:  4.  ^  117  etc.  This,  instead  of 
dimiDishing,  strengthens  our  obligation  to  strive  with  all  our  might  to 
be  conformed  to  the  will  of  our  Benefactor,  who  does  not  exact  a 
peFfect  obedience  from  us,  but  requires  only  a  persevering  and  sin- 
cere zeal  to  improve  by  his  instructions  (Rom.  6:  15,  14.  7:  4,  6.  ^ 
1 19 — 121.)  But  the  Mosaic  law^  itself,  as  well  as  the  law  of  Christ, 
was  not  given  in  order  that  men  should  or  could  by  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  it,  merit  that  eternal  salvation  promised  in  the  Gospel.^  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  at  least  of  the  grosser 
kind  (1  Tim.  1:  9,)  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  external  character 
and  security  of  the  Jews,  and  thus,  as  long  at  least  as  the  general 
aspects  of  their  law  were  preserved  and  publicly  obeyed,  to  make 
tbem  the  actual  possessors  of  the  earthly  advantages  promised  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lead  the  more  reflecting  Israelites  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  sin|iilness  (Rom.  3:  20,)  to  excite  in  their  breasts 
a  stronger  desire  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  serve  as  a  standard  at 
which  their  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  moral  excellence  should 
aim.  The  necessity  of  divine  grace  must  certainly  have  appeared 
more  evident  to  the  reflecting  Israelite,  as  th6  promise  and  threats 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  taught  him,  that  if  God  suspended  even  the  tem- 
poral prosperity  of  his  people  on  obedience  to  his  commands,  much 
more  would  their  eternal  salvation  depend  on  a  still  more  rigid  ob- 
servance of  all  his  precepts,  and  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
that  the  ceremonial  sacriflces  were  insufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the 
future  worid.^  <^  120.  HI.  3.  But  as  the  Jews  in  general,  regardless 
of  their  depravity  (Luke  18:  11,)  and  relying  on  the  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  laws,  vainly  hoped  to  be  able,  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Moses,  both  to  escape  punishment  and  to  obtain  future  sal- 
vation,^ and  as  they  were  induced  by  this  false  belief,  to  reject  the 
instructions  of  God  relative  to  the  salvation  offered  through  Christ, 

1 1  Pet  3: 5.  See  §  96.  111.  4.  Compare  Melaoctbon*«  Loci  Ibeol.  p.  300. 

9  Gal.  3:  2],  The  law  coald  not  aocceed  in  effecting  tbeialYation  of  anj  per- 
son ot/x  iSvruTo  ^tooTioujOai.'*  comp.  Heb.  7:  19,  Miv  inlinooat  6  tofiog.  Com« 
ment.  in  loc.  note  e. 

3  On  the  Design  orCbriat's  death,  p.  444--44&  4  Ibid.  pp.  446—448. 

5  Oal.  4:  5.  Rom.  3.  27, 19  etc.  Matt.  19: 16—20.'  Comment,  on  Hebrewi,  p^ 
150.  Storr  on  the  Deeign  of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  44&    462. 
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«nd  to  the  diyine  command  that  we  should  rely  on  his  merits  (Rom. 
10:  3.  <^  120.  111.  3  ;)  the  apostle  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare that  it  is  impossible  for  fiiUen  man,  by  observance  of  the  law, 
to  merit  exemption  from  punbhment,  or  future  salvation.  Hence, 
he  informs  them,  that  Christ  has  opened  another  and  a  better  way  to 
salvation,  a  way  of  justi6cation,  not  by  our  own  merits,  bat  by  {faitb] 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  another ;  and  that  he  had  annulled  the 
former  way,  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  indeed  good,  but  is  im- 
practicable for  sinful  man.  Rom.  10:  4  etc.  Whatever  be  the  way 
m  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  moral  law,  whether  it  be 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  or  of  leason, 
or  of  the  christian  doctrines,  if  we  consider  the  observance  of  that 
law  as  the  only  condition  and  the  meritorious  cause  of  the  Christian's 
exemption  from  punishment  and  the  attainment  of  happiness,  thus 
considered,  the  moral  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ChrisUan  (^ 
24.)  But  in  another  aspect  of  the  moral  law,  it  does  of  course  reJer 
to  the  Christian.  It  is  through  the  aid  of  this  law,  that  we  are  to 
learn  to  see  our  depravity,  our  imperfection,  and  our  need  of  divine 
grace.  Wp  are,  moreover  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  life,  the  stan- 
dard by  which  all  our  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  moral  perfecdoo 
are  to  be  regulated.  For,  upon  this  depends,  not  only  oor  attain- 
ment of  salvation  in  general,  but  also  the  particular  degree  in  wbieb 
it  shall  be  bestowed  upon  us  ;  although  the  salvation  itself  is  a  gr»> 
cious  one,  and  far  transcends  our  deserts.  ^  73.  111.  1. 


SECTION   CXXIL 

Solution  between  our  reformation  and  the  attainment  of  salvation, 

Frera  the  preceding  discussions,  it  is  evident,  that  that  faith 
-which,  to  all  those  who  have  heard  the  Gospel,  is  the  comKtion  on 
-which  an  unmerited  salvation  is  bestowed  on  them,  cannot  even  ex- 
ist except  in  ooonexion  with  a  true  reformation  of  life  (^  119 — 
121.)  Hence,  it  is  not  an  objectionable  phraseology,  to  say  that 
our  salvation  depends  on  our  change  of  heart  and  reformation  of  life, 
(1)  or(2)  that  salvation  is  bestowed  on  man  in  consequence  of  bis 
change  of  mind  and  reformation  of  life,(3)  or,  that  it  is  the  reward 
of  his  reformation.(4)  ^  73.  But  faith,  and  the  reformation  of  life 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  which  is  certainly  the  condition  oo 
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which  an  imdeaerved  salvation  b  graciously  bestowed  ob  man,  nraal 
by  DO  means  be  regarded  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  this  salvation. 
Such  a  view  of  the  subject  would  be  no  less  nnfounded(5)  than  ia- 
jurious.  ^  73.  111.  3. 


Illustrations. 

I.  The  phraseology  above  referred  to,  is  found  in  the  following- 
passages :  Luke  24:  47.  Acts  3: 19.  i6:  18.  Is.  55:  7.  Ezek.  18: 
20  etc.  Matt.  7:  21.  John  5:  29.  Gal.  6: 7—9.  Heb.  12: 14.  See 
the  work  on  tbe  Design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  p.  378  etc,  677 
etc. 

II.  So  certainly  may  our  saltation  be  said  to  depend  on  our  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  that  no  sooner  does  any  individual  devi- 
ate from  the  condition  which  he  had  begun  to  fulfil,  or  begin  agaia 
to  polute  his  heart  by  sin,  than  he  forfeits  that  hope  of  salvation 
which  be  had  previously  enjoyed^  (1  Tim.  1:  19.  Gal.  3:  3,  4.  4t 
11-  5:  4,  7.  1  Cor.  10:  12.  15:  2.  Luke  22:  32.  Heb.  10:  26. 
2  Pet.  2:  20  etc.  I:  9^,)  unless  he  repente  of  bis  relapse,  which  \3 
indeed  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  In  Heb.  6:  4,  6,  Paul  says, 
idv¥azo»y  xovg  änai  gKotia&iPt€^ — nagnniaoinag  nak^v  apaxaipiCitP, 
i.  e.  '*  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  one  who  has  been  instructed  in 
Christianity  falls  away,  to  bring  him  again  to  a  change  of  mind." 

III.  By  the  phrase,  '^  that  salvation  depends  on  a  change  of 
heart,"  is  meant,  that  a  man  is  saved  because  he  fulfils  the  condi- 
tion on  which  salvation  is  graciously  bestowed  on  him  without  any 
consideration  of  his  own  merit.  St.  James  says  (ch.  2:  24,)  "  A 
man  b  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only."  In  the  Dissert, 
de  Epbtol.  cathol.  occasione  etc.  (Note  38,)  we  have  made  the  ob- 
servation, that  this  passage  refers  to  a  righteousness  which  proceeds 
fix>m  faith,  to  works,  tgyois,  which  are  connected  with  faith,  and 
that  a  justifying  or  saving  power  is  denied  only  to  that  faith  wbicb 
has  no  influence  on  the  heart  and  life  [fidei  solitariae  v'^S  ^97^  ^^x 
iX^i  v.  14,  17,  20,  26,]  to  a  cold  inefficient  assent,  which  Paul  also 
pronounces  not  to  be  a  genuine  justifying  faith  (Rom.  3:  22 — 5: 1, 
6.  See  ^  119,  129.)  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  declarations  of 
James  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Paul. 

IV.  In  the  phrase  "  salvation  is  the  reward  of  the  Christian"  an 
unmerited,  a  gracious  reward  is  iqtended.  For,  it  is  an  act  of  the 
free  grace  of  God  (Rom.  6:  23,)  that  an  unmerited  salvation  is 
promised  to  guilty  and  imperfect  man,  as  the  reward  of  his  endeav- 
ours to  yield  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.  ^  73.  111.  7. 

1  Exek.  3:  ao.  18: 34.  H«b.  10: 96-31.  >  Sm  §  119  111.  7. 
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V.  The  proof;  that  justiBcation  by  works,  is  a  doctrine  anfound- 
ed  in  Scripture,  may  be  seen  in  ^  118,  and  particularly  in  111.  7  ; 
and  ^  73,  especially  111.  3. 


CONCLUSION, 
SECTION   CXXIIL 

Connexion  between  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology. 

Such  is  the  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  a  cbaDge 
of  mind  and  reformation  of  life,  and  the  attainment  of  salvatioa. — 
The  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  and  salutary 
change  is  to  be  effected,  as  well  as  of  the  specific  prescriptioas  of  the 
christian  law,  with  which  our  thoughts  and  actions  ought  daily  to  be 
brought  into  greater  harmony,  properly  falls  within  the  limits  of  Pnic* 
tical  Theology.  Hence,  these  subjects,  as  wdl  as  some  others 
which  were  formerly  discussed  in  Doctrinal  Theology,  are  not  com- 
prehended within  the  limits  of  this  Elementary  Work. 
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consequens)  389,  382,  408 

—  and  eternal  .....         408 
Demoniacs  were  persons  actually  beset  by  evil  spirks  828 

Import  ofthe  expressions,  Posseseion,  Gding  out» 

Casting  out  of  devils 
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Devil— One  spirit  only,  bears  the  name  of  AtußoXog  or 

^Mtavag  .....        2Stß 

Discipline  (disciplina  ecclesiastica,)  496 

Divinity—o^  Christ's  doctrine  102,  109,  434 

—  of  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  125,134 

—  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  .  142,  146 

—  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament    .  .  .151 

—  of  the  Christian  religion,  confirmed  bj  personal  expe- 

rience           .....  190 
Earth,  is  to  be  renovated  and  become  the  abode  of  glorified 

men               .....  369 

Ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges                                   .  503 
Efects  of  grace.     See  Chrace. 

.Elect  {txlfxioi) — ^various  meanings  of  the  term             .  406 

ElecHan  408 

Umf  of  the  world            .....  369 

^;^aJesu — are  Christ's  tntrac/!e5             .  109 
UscAo/o^o^y  (novifisima)                                                353,363,461 

Eternity  o(  God,            .....  227 
Eucharist     See  Lord's  Supper» 

Evil — Permission  of  moral  evil  ...            .  254 

—  and  of  physical  ....      212, 214 

—  Evil  exists  only  in  the  present  life  369 
Eusehius  testifies  to  the  authenticity  of  the  homologoomena 

ofthe  New  Testament  .24 

—  his  classification  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 

and  his  New  Testament  canon  .  .24 

' —    his  testimony  concerning  the  Apocalypse  .61 

IJxaÄo/tim— Christ's  state  of  421,434,477 

J\n7A— constituent  parts  of  (knowledge,  assent,  trust)         .         564 

—  its  connexion  with  a  reformation  576 
—7    Faith,  general  (in  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  general,) 

and  particular  (in  the  doctrines  of  grace)  582 

—  It  is  not  the  meritorious  ground  of  salvation  570 
FaU  of  man.     See  Apostasy. 

Felicity  of  men  in  the  coming  world  .    366, 363,  481 

—  greatness  of  it  ....  43,366 

—  proof  that  it  commences  immediately  after  death  336 

—  has  no  mixture  of  pain  ....     336 

—  Degrees  of  it  360 

—  its  eternal  duration      .....    360 

—  a  participation  in  the  blessedness  of  Christ  .    362 

—  Our  felicity  consummated  at  the  resurrection  .    363 

—  The  conditions  of  it  390,395,442,506,566 
Flesh  {(sagl)  fi«quently  denotes  the  native  depravity  of  man  350 
Forgiveness  of  sin.     See  Remission, 

Freedom  oi  mhn  .  ,    350 

Crttttalogy  oi  ieam       ......     412 

Genuineness  of  the  homologoamena  of  the  New  Testament  24 

CToi^— his  existence      .....      16&— 205 
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—  biblical  idea  of  God  .        .      206 

—  hisattribates     .....     206—228 
Goodness  of  God  .  .    212 

The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  well  acquainted 

with  the  goodness  of  God  .  .    260 

Gospdy  in  the  broad  sense  (the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  gener- 
al,) and  in  the  limited  sense  (the  doctrines  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  through  the  death  of  Christ)  582 

—  Genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels  25—60 
Government  of  the  world            .....    239 


by  the  immediate  agency  of  God 
by  the  laws  of  nature 


240—253 
.  254 
.    403 

553—563 


Cfrace — salvation,  the  gift  of  God's  grace 

—  Influences  of  grace 

—  ascribed  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost        553 

—  cannot  be  proved  from  experience  .  558 

—  possibility  of  them  ....  558 

—  consistent  with  human  liberty  558,  562 
Happiness.    See  Felicity. 

Heathen-^how  they  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  202 

—  may  be  saved  through  Christ  .  398—407 
Heavens — approaching  change  of  them  369 
Hebrews — Paul  the  author  of  the  Epist.  to  the  Heb,  61 

—  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  contained  the  original 

text  of  Matthew's  Gospel  ...         25 

tfa0— descent  of  Christ  into  .        434 

Heretics,  value  of  their  testimony  respecting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  homologoumena  of  the  N.  Test.  54 — 60 
High  Priest — Priestly  office  of  Christ,  explained            .     443,  450 
Holiness  of  God            .....       214,228 
Homologoumena  of  the  N.  Test. — ^what  books  belong  to  .25 

Import  of  this  terra  25—27 

Humiliation  of  Christ  ....        427,430 

Its  object  ....        427,479 

Illumination  .....     558 

Image  of  God  ...  .  .     389 

JmmoHa/tty— -of  God  .....     227 

of  man,  originally,  in  regard  to  his  body  339 

Evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul        .     353 

ImmutabiUty  of  God  ....        219,227 

Imputation  of  righteousness  (uprightness)       .  564 

of  Christ's  righteousness      .  .  569 

Incomparable  excellence  of  God  (dyiottig  w'nfp)  228 

Independence  of  God  .  .  "!  .         223,228 

/n/fm^y  of  God  (infinitas,  immensitas)  .  228 

Influence  of  divine  grace.     See  Grace. 

Inspiration — im\K>Tiof  the  word  d^ionvevaiog  151 

ofthe  New  Testament  142—150 

how  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  thekr  own  fac- 
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dties  by  the  writers  1451 — 146 

does  it  extend  to  the  historical  parts  of  the  New 

Testament?  .....      146 

oftheOldTesUinent             ...  151 

liUegrity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  .     87 

and  of  the  Old  Testament  .165 

Imiere€ssion  of  Christ  with  God,  denotes  his  efficiency  in 

heaven  for  our  good            ...  .  476 
Iräerpretatum  of  acripiure — moral        ....  176 

Israelites — why  God  gave  a  revelation  to  them  only  386, 396 

-  Transfer  of  their  designations  to  Christians  484 
James  the  younger,  an  apostle,  wrote  the  Epist  of  James  61 
Jerome — his  testimony  for  the  Apocalypse  72 

and  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  75 

J§hn — ^why  the  Alogians  rejected  his  Gospel  60 

-  its  doctrinal  and  controversial  object  146,  419 

-  he  had  the  other  three  Gospels  before  him  when  he 

wrote  his  146 

-  Genuineness  of  the  2d  and  3d  Epistles  of  John  83 
Josephus — his  testimony  concerning  Christ  .          17 

Jude^  the  apostle genuineness  of  his  Epistles  85 

Judas f  the  traitor,  a  witness  for  Christ's  miracles    .  .        109 
Judgment^  the  final,  at  the  resurrection 

described 


380,481 

214 

565,570 

36 

66 


•Ttfs^tVeofGod 

Justification 

Justin  the  Martyr ^his  Gospel 

—  his  testimony  for  the  Apocalypse 
King — ^Kingly  office  of  Christ  (officium  regium)  421,  477,  494 

its  eternal  duration  ....       434 

Kingdom  of  heaven — the  residence  of  the  blessed  369 

Lau) — ^Import  of  the  term  in  various  passages  of  the  N.  T.  403 

-^    The  Mosaic  law  abrogated  by  the  death  of  Christ  472 

—  Objects  of  this  law  ....  582 

—  The  law  of  Christ  ....  585 

—  Freedom  of  Christians  from  law  587 
Life  eternal.     See  Felicity. 

Long-suffering  of  God  .....      214 

Lord — in  what  sense  Christ  is  said  to  be  Lord 

{xvg^og)  .237,260,280 

—  See  King, 

Love  of  God  .....  212,228 

Luke — Origin  of  the  report,  that  Paul  had  a  hand  in  Luke's 

Gospel  .  ,  .     •       57 

—  Luke's  Gospel  corrupted  by  Marcion 

—  Credibility  of  both  Luke's  histories  .  94 

—  and  their  authority  146 
Man — Origin  and' state  of  the  first  men  338 

— ^    and  their  fall  .343 
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Marcion — whether  he  corrupted  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the 

Gospel  of  Luke  .  57—64,88 

Mark — indications  in  his  Gospel,  that  he  was  a  follower  of 

Peter  .....  49 

-  he  wrote  it  under  the  inspection  of  Peter  94,  146 

-  and  before  the  other  Gospels  96 

-  authority  of  this  Gospel  .146 
Matthew — internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Gospel        49 

-  It  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew    .  91 

-  genuineness  of  its  two  first  chapters  90,415 
Mediator.  See  High  Priest, — Christ  is  a  mediator  (fAiaimg)  465 
Merit — salvation  not  merited  by  good  works                 403,  564,  570 

-  the  merit  of  Christ  445,  449— 465,  570 
IfefstoA— proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  in  the 

Old  Testament  ....  420 

Jfiru¥Oia — import  of  the  word  ,  575 — 576 

lftiiü<er5  of  the  Gospel  ....        491,503 

Miracles — idea  of  the  biblical  miracles  .    243 

of  Christ — their  historical  credibility  33 

proceeded  from  divine  power,  and  prove  the  divinity 

of  Christ's  mission  and  doctrine  109,  245,  533 

Jesus  himself  appealed  to  his  miracles  as  proof  of 

his  divine  mission  ....      101 

why  he  sometimes  forbade  their  publication  .110 

Thepossibility  of  miracles  105,240 

Miracles  of  the  apostles  142,  492 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  confirm  our 

beliefofthebeingofaGod  .  >202 

Miracles  are  proofs  of  divine  power  208 

whether  a  preformation  in  nature  is  the  cause  of 

miracles  .....         243 

Absolute  and  relative  miracles  245 

Miraculous  Faith  252 

Moses — authority  of  Moses'  writings  154 

The  Mosaic  dispensation,  or  economy  473 

Nature,     See  Physical  Theology, 

-  Natures  of  Christ.     See  Christ,  and  Personal 

iVece55t7y  of  thebeingofGod  227 

Obedience  o£  Christ  .428,439,445 

-  active  and  passive  distinguished 

-  itsefiecu  445,448,450,560 

-  new  obedience  results  from  repentance  and  faith  575,  582 
O^ce— -offices  of  Christ  (officia.)     See  King,  High  Priest 

and  Prophet. 
OIÜ  Testament.     See  Testament. 

Omnipotence  o£  God  ...    206,228 

Omnipresence  of  God  .....        228 

Omniscience  of  God  208,  228 

Order  or  method  of  salvation.     See  Solvation. 
Origen — his  testimony  of  the  authenticity  of  the  homologo«^ 
76 
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mena  .....         Sft^ST 

and  of  the  Apocalypse  .  .  .61 

his  testimony  concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 

brews ...  75 

Original  Sin  .....  34^—353 

Paul  clothed  with  divine  authority  .  134 

-  his  call  to  the  apostleship  .  139 
Pedohaptism — proper,  and  doubtless  derived  from  the  apostles,    525 

Objections  answered  527 

People  of  God — a  designation  of  Jews  and  Christians  .  486 
Permission  o^evW  .....  255,406 
Persons  in  the  Trinity — import  of  the  phrase  297—312 
Per^onrrZ  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  295 
Personal  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  attri- 
bution of  the  properties  and  acts  of  either  to  the 

other  419 

Peter — his  second  Epistle  .....     100 

Physical  Theo]ogy  .         .     193 

Plan  pursued  by  Jesus,  proves  the  divinity  of  his  mission  105 

Porphyry  was  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  N.  Test.  20 

Practica/ Theology  .  .     187—201 

Prayer  ...     250 

Predestination    .  ......     406 

Prescience  or  foreknowledge  of  God  208 

Presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  sup- 
per ....  .      534-^552 

Preservation  of  the  world  by  God        .  .         .        237 

PropA€ci>5  in  the  Old  Testament  156 

are  proof  of  the  divine  prescience  209 

Prophecies  uttered  by  Christ  211,594 

Prophecies  in  the  O.  T.  concerning  the  Messiah  421 

Propitious — in  what  sense  the  death  of  Christ  rendered  God 

propitious  to  men  ....       462 

Prophet — proper  idea  of  a  prophet  .157 

Prophetic  office  of  Christ  440 

Protestantism  ......      503 

Providence  of  God  337,259 

particular  or  special  239 

most  particular  (specialissima)  487 

in  regard  to  the  evil  of  the  world  255 

Punishment  does  not  always  denote  suffering  for  personal 

demerit  ....  353,459 

.360 
360 
360 
360 
361 
449.-.467 


positive 

future 

degrees  of  it    . 

com.iiences  immediately  afler  death 

and  will  be  eternal 

Christ  has  freed  us  from  it 

Vicarious  punishments  explained  460 

was  suitable  and  just  in  the  case  of  Christ  464 


Purpose.     See  Decree  of  God, 
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Reason — ^revelation  consistent  with  179 

-  the  doctrine  ofthe  Trinity  also  306—312 
IScconi^VtiiltVmofGod  withmen  .  456-^462 
Redeemer  {amtrig)  or  Saviour a  title  given  to  God  413 

and  to  Christ  ....  .413 

How  far  Christ's  higher  nature  was  concerned  in 

man's  redemption  431 

Reformation  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  Christ's  death        453 

but  a  remote  object  ....    454 

it  is  not  the  efficient  or  meritorious  cause  of  the 

pardon  of  sin  ....      403,454 

-  how  it  b  promoted  by  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ's  dying 

for  our  salvation  407,456,466,575 

Reformation  is  the  consequence  of  faith  575,  582 

it  is  necessary  to  salvation,  but  not  the  merito- 
rious ground  of  it  ....      396 

Regeneration  SIS 

Relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  reason  306  etc. 

ReHgum — etymology  ofthe  word,  and  the  origin  ofthe  thing      189 

natural  religion,  or  religion  of  reason  1§7 — ^201 

revealed  religion.     See  Revelation, 

Remission  of  punishment,  not  inconsistent  with  divine  justice      464 

remission  or  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  primary  object 

of  Christ's  death  .449 

what  it  is  .....        450 

how  designated  in  the  scriptures  449 

forgiveness  of  sins  throu^^h  Christ's  death,  not  lim- 

.  ited  to  the  sins  committed  by  Jews  and  Pagans 

before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  266 

forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification,  synonymous  560 

Renovation  {apaxuivwaig)  576 

Repentance  of  God,  an  anthropopathic  expression  221 

of  men  for  their  sins  579 

Reprobation  ......        406 

Resurrution—of  Jeaus — was  real  116 

distinctly  foretold  by  him  105 

I        ascribed  both  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Logos  430 

is  a  vindication  and  confirmation  of  his  doctrines 

and  particularly  of  his  promise  of  eternal  life  435 

ofthedead— ofthe  wicked  .   356 

of  all  men  .370 

Reply  to  Kant's  objections  to  the  resurrection  of 

the  body  .  .  .  /  .        371 

^— **    The  language  of  Christ  concerning  the  resurrec> 
tion,  is  not  to  be  taken  figuratively 
Christ  will  raise  the  dead 


Revelation. — The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a  reve- 
lation in  the  strict  sense  102 — 145 

■'    Possibility  of  a  revelation  245 

History  of  various  divine  revelatwns  202,  396 
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Condition  of  those  not  favoured  with  diTine  rev- 

elation .....  398 

The  revelation  which  God  gave  by  Jesus  Christ 

is  the  most  perfect  ....      432 

Reward — How  far  the  future  felicity  of  man  is  a  regard  of 

his  repentance  .  403, 588 

Rights  of  churches,  and  of  the  civil  power  503 

Äacrawe/i/5— of  the  New  Testament  510—650 

of  the  Old  Testament  ...         529 

Sahjation,     See  FeUrAty. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  attained  565—582 

Pious  men,  who  lived  before  Christ  came,  are,  for 

his  sake,  and  since  his  removal  to  heaven,  par^ 
takers  of  it  383,389,-401,481 

Sanctification — by  faith  ....      575—587 

Imperfection  of  it  .  850 

Satan,     See  Devil, 

Satisfaction — vicarious  (satisfactio  vicaria)  443—470 

explanation  of  the  terms  459 

Scripture,     See  Canon,  and  Testament, 

Separation  or  secession  from  a  church  498 
Sin-offering — Christ  compared  to  one  459 
iS'i'mV  at  the  right  hand  of  God             ...  425 
Son  of  God. — Christ  is  so,  (1)  in  respect  to  his  divine  na- 
ture, or  as  the  Logos  295 

(2)  on  account  of  his  supernatural  conception  413 

(3)  as  a  man  most  intimately  united  with  the  Logos  417 

in  the  fullest  sense,  he  is  the  Son  of  God  by  his 

exaltation  .....       422 

Son  of  Man — import  of  the  term  483 

Spirit, — The  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  apostles  .  125 

Extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  possessed  by  the 

apostles  .....  134 

were  given  by  Christ  ....     489 

Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  299 

Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit     See  Gh'oee,  influences  of. 

Spirituality  of  God  .....  218 

States  of  Christ  .....      427 — 438 

Supper,  Holy — is  a  means  of  cementing  union  among  Christians  510 

Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  and  App.      531,  684,  345 

Whether  appointed  by  Christ  for  a  perpetual  oi^ 

dinance  .  .  532 

SymboMc — Books, — ^the  church  has  a  right  to  limit  her  teach- 
ers by  them  .503 

Symbolic  knowledge  of  God  .    216 

TertuOum — his  testimony  to  the  genaineness  of  the  homo- 

logoumena  .36 

and  of  the  Apocalypse  .67 

TeslbiiicBl— origin  of  the  term,  and  comparison  of  the  new 
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covenant  with  a  testament  .    473^ 

The  New  Testament  18—86, 142,  146 

The  Old  Testament  15^—175 

Utility  ofthe  Old  Testament  .160 

Various  designations  of  it  160, 165  etc. 

Integrity  of  it  ....       165—175 

Division  into  hooks  171 — 175 

Testimony — internal,  ofthe  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  divinity  of 

the  Scriptures  ....  180 

Theocracy 487 

Theodicea,    See  Evil 

Toleration  of  various  opinions  among  the  members  of  a 

church  501,  503  etc. 

TradUion  testifies  to  the  authenticity  ofthe  homologoumena         25 

What  Eusebius  intends  by  tradition  29 

IWntVy— doctrine  of  ....        260—905 

not  contrary  to  reason  306 

Trust  or  confidence  in  Christ,  or  in  God  through  Christ      565,  570 
TVttMofGod.     See  Veracity, 

Unity  or  God  .22$ 

I7ntper5a/%  of  divine  grace  389,202,408 

ofthe  Christian  religion  .       396 

Veracity  of  God  .  .219 

Ft5i0nofGod(visioDei)  ....  377 

Wisdom  or  God 191,208 

Works  of  Christ.     See  £pya, — ^Works  ofthe  law  (egya  vo' 

fiov,)  what?  ....  403 

-  do  not  merit  salvation  403,570,585,588 

-  Good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation  582,  €88 
IFor/tf—end  of  the  world            ....  369 

Government  ofthe  world.    Bee  Government. 

Wrath  of  God  (op/i?  V-import  ofthe  phrase  214,  358 
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